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EUROPE. 


SWEDEN    AND    NORWAY. 

SWEDEN. 


(The  following  seTen  tables,  showing  the  commerce  and  navigation  oJT 
Sweden,  were  prepared  by  Consul  Oppenheim,  of  Gothenburg,  front 
statistical  publications  published  by  the  Royal  College  of  Commerce  at 
Stockholm.) 

1. — Statement  showing  the  foreign  trade  of  Sweden  during  the  calendar  years  1876  and  1877^ 


Articles. 


Live  animals 

Provisions  (animal  foods) 

Bread  and  breadstnflb 

Tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  other  colonial  products 

Fruits  and  garden  produce 

Liquors,  wines,  Ac 

Cotton,  wool,  jute,  and  other  raw  textiles 

Yarn,  thread,  dto   

Textile  manufactures 

Hair,  feathers,  skins,  bone,  horn.  Sec,  raw 

liaiiu&ctures  of  hair,  feathers,  skins,  &c 

Tallow,  oils,  tar,  sums,  and  kindred  products. 

lfanufactur<)8  or  tallow,  oils,  gums,  oo 

Wood,  unmanufiftctured,  sawn  or  hewn 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Dyes  and  dye-stufls 

Miscellaneous  vegetable  products 

Paper  and  stationery 

Au  other  manufactures  of  vegetable  origin  . . 
Minerals: 

Raw 

Manufactures  of : .' 

Metals: 

Unworked  or  partly  worked , 

Manufactures  of 

Vessels,  carriages,  machinery,  instruments,  &.c 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

All  articles  not  included  in  above  groups 


1876. 


1877. 


Swedish 


Total 290,304, 


4»i,  9:in,  74» 
1,  Hill,  LJ40 

r..  I  k:.,  J57 

•SX  (HjH.  705 

HI,  r.t;i,  058 

41,099.  .33 
]»j,  7^2,  143 

i,r>74.  y56 

11,207.  Ii50 
1.4Hfi,  tl8 
1 ,  {)M,  296 

1,  152,720 

2.  :i4>.),  260 
il  2:;k,  150 
2,  :>:;7. 1)93 

U^.  819 

•^1. 483, 296 
2,  675,:a3 

11,  084. 474 
9,  280,  010 

16, 966.  088 
2, 526,  264 
2,007,067 


Exports. 


SxoediMh 

crotons. 

4, 872, 291 

7,  976,  677 

45,  366,  857 

51,650 

222,315 

309,  574 

201,921 

282,197 

2,059.255 

505,829 

102, 925 

1,030,823 

181, 846 

x03,  945,  956 

11, 215,  817 

168,051 

826,961 

4, 358,  801 

13,232 

1, 642,  374 
690,711 

34,  872,  987 

1.  079, 412 

1, 280,  581 

2, 150,  000 

740, 162 


126,  239, 205 


Imports. 


Swedish 
crowns. 
992,539 

25, 963, 576 

45, 033, 444 

47, 542, 829 
8,641,432 
5,287,344 

19,  844,  579 
8, 405, 265 

44,058,816  ! 

14,188,163  ! 
1,594,186  ! 

10,443.240  I 
2, 148, 063  I 
1,016,127  i 
1,265,315 
2,355.635  I 
8, 155.  266  I 
2,884,691 
188,907  I 
I 

19,538,009  I 
2,886,666  ' 

9,035,940 

11,  207, 750 

12, 993, 474 

661,318 

2,  087, 826 


303,  420,  300 


Exports. 

Swedish 
crowns. 
6,429,889. 
»,  600, 873 
29, 301, 841 
98, 045  • 
183,850 
327,998 
351.004 
372.426 
2,  721, 996  . 
932, 151 
64,880 
811,407 
266, 67» 
113,  401, 64^ 

10, 000,  isa 

259, 813 

828,737 

3,888,945 

27,38» 

1, 262, 117 
845,621. 

31,464,681' 

948,674- 

1,008,041 

720,00<> 

706,463 


216,912,700^ 


2. — Statement  showing  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Stceden,  by  countries y  for  ther 
calendar  years  1876  and  1877. 


Countries  from  which 
'imported   and    to 
which  exported. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1876. 


1877. 


1876. 


1877. 


Swedish 
'      erowMS. 

Norway I  16,745,000  1 

Arctic  seas ,         189,000 

Russia 22,700,000 

Denmark i  50,609,000  ' 

Germany 57,865,000  t 

Holland i  10,936,000; 

1   0   R— VOL   II 


Swedish  ' 
crowiis.  ' 
14, 902,  000  I 
319,  000  , 
38,561,000 
49,424,000 
67,349,000  I 
12,  099, 000 


Swedish  . '  Swedish 
crowns.  I  crowns. 
6,977,000  I       6,087,000 


4,67C,000 
23,590,000  : 
16,403.000  ' 
11,  665, 000 


4, 445,  000 
22,244,000 
13,  G08,  000 
10,  592,  OW) 


Total  commerce. 


1876. 


Swedish 
crowiis. 
23, 722,  (!'  0 
189.  OOj 
27,  376, 000 
74, 199,  000 
74. 268,  000 
22,  601,  000 


1^77. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


2.-7^tete/»wn*  showing  valus8  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Swedenj  <f  c. — Coutinaed. 


Coantriea  from  which 
imported  and  to 
which  exported. 


fficOfiiim 
JSngiand 
^raaoe. 
'Portugal 

Spate 

Oihraltar  and  Malta 

Italy 

▲natria 
Turkey 

Aij^erla 

Otme  of  Good  Hope  and 

South  Africa 

Other  parts  of  Africa 
Xant  Indies,  China,  and 

d'apan  . 
Australia 
fJnited  States 
"West  Indies 

IBratU 

Other  parts  of  America 


3. — Statement  showing  freights  earned  hy  Swedish  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  navigation  during 
the  calendar  years  1876  and  1877. 


Gross  freights  earned. 


Countries  traded 
with. 


Sussia  — 
Denmark. 
Germany  . 
Holland... 
Belgium  . . 
England . . 
France — 
Portugal.. 

Spain 

CRbraltar  . 

Italy 

Austria... 
Turkey... 


Eflrypt 
Algeri 


^vTgeria 

Other  parts  of  Africa 

Bast  Indies,  China, 
and  Japan   

Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia  

British  North  Amer- 
ica  

United  States 

West  Indies 

BrasU    

X^ft  Plata  countries  . 

Other  parts  of  Sjuth 
America 

All  other  countries  . 


On  vovftges  ft^m 
Sweaish  ports  to 
foreign  coun- 
tries. 


1876. 


1877. 


StoedUh 
crtncnt. 

124,535 

1, 475, 1971 

1, 507, 193' 

387,846; 

563,437' 

6, 763, 878| 

1,  543, 842 

258,516 

381,794 

22,9.50 

96.636 

5,002 


On  Tojrages  from  i 

foreign  coun-  On  voyages  between  Total 
tries  to  Swedish  foreign  poris.  I  1876. 
ports. 


1876. 


1877. 


1876. 


50.994 


217, 188 


107,604 


48,672 


Total. 


118,872 


27,975 


13, 702, 131 


Stoedish    Swedish .  StoedUh 

crowns,     crowns.  \  crowns. 

133.592,    481,8971.206.164 

1,115,007     315,871!    338,135 

1,273.280     868,393"     921,584, 

329,940'    144,146     183,830 

736,]12|     154,951     165,981 

6, 701, 094  2, 944,  944  2, 497, 842 

l,544,M8l    485,4001    450.638i 

319.482;    204,748     280.3521 

280,299     167,2541    183.592 

6,222 I 

46,09f     107,598;      83.932 
1 22,8571 


60.0121 
34,776' 
159,894j. 

13, 4821 . 

858,560. 


Swedish 

crdwns. 

1. 519. 478 

1, 015, 361 

1, 979, 045 

828,875 

878,890 

5, 179, 014 

1,542,4.'>3 

210,  798 

463.647 

4.500 

261,335 

102,457 

16,200 

20,340 


12,960:     100,170' 
'64.' 548.  ]!!!'. 


90,090 
'i3,'686 


13. 190, 006  6, 975, 367  6, 438, 627 


356,292 
154, 214 
178, 513 

35,550 
379,566 

87,194 
811.  818 
347,148 

67,216 


16, 439, 894 


1877. 


Total 
1877. 


Swedish  \  Swedish     Swedish 
croions.      crowns,      crowns. 

833,620  2,125,910   2,173,376 

1, 025. 013   2. 806, 419  2, 478, 155 

2. 026. 507  4, 354, 631   4, 221, 371 

933,615   1,360,867   1,447,385 

648. 180  1, 597, 278|  1, 550. 223 

5, 287. 752 14, 887, 836 14, 486, 688 

1, 878, 116  3, 571, 695i  3. 873, 402 

308, 714       674, 057       903, 548 

381,028   1,012,695       

1, 800        27, 450, 
246, 269      465, 569 
107,459' 
16,2001 
71,334 


67,996 
27,630 
18,500 
41,  616  . 

94,878 

I 


573, 480 

I 


8vM,  919 
8,022 

376.299 
90,853 
27,630 
73, 512 
76.392 

254,772 


3, 427, 704       154, 214,  3, 441. 186 

! 

12. 852       286, 117'      371, 412 


5,760 
318. 528 
62, 081' 
715, 986 
373,446 

68,782 
2,034 


35.5501 
528,408 

87,194' 
930,690, 
347, 148! 

67. 216' 
27,975 


5,760 
421,578 
62, 081 
794, 214 
373,446 

68,782 
2,034 


18, 798, 407  36, 117, 392,38, 427, 040 


In  1876  steam-vessels  earned  12,178,282  crowns,  or  33.72  per  cent. 
In  1877  steam-vessels  earned  12,169,061  crowns,  or  31.67  per  cent. 
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4. — StuUment  showing  the  value  of  the  importe  cni  exports  of  Sweden  for  the  ten  years 
1868-1877,  and  proportions  thereof  carried  in  Swedish  and  foreign  vessels. 

IMPOBTS. 


Carried  in- 

Year. 

Swedish  veaaels.    |  Norwegian  vesaels. 

Other  foreign 
vessels. 

Land  rehicles. 

Total  in 
Swedish 
crowns 

Swedish 

Per   1    Swedish 

Per 

Swedish 

Per 

Swedish 

Per 

crowns. 

cent.       crowns. 

cent. 

crowns. 

cent. 
44.01 

crowns. 

cent 

18«8 

67,063,000 

48. 60       8, 363, 000 

6.07 

60,624.000 

1. 690, 000 

1.23 

137,740,060 

1869 

60,138,000 

50. 60       8, 573, 000 

6.28 

56,732,000 

41.53 

2, 172, 000 

1.69 

136, 615, 000 

1870 

67,045,000 

47.32     11,874,000 

8.38 

60,496,000 

42.70 

2,271,000 

1.60 

141, 686, 000 

1871 

86,138,000 

50. 92       8, 886, 000 

5.25 

71,532,000 

42.28 

2,623,000 

L55 

169,179,000 

1872 

106,093.000 

49. 03     10, 852, 000 

5.03 

95,620,000 

44.19 

3, 801, 000 

L75 

216,866,000 

1873 

145, 743, 000 

53.69     14,118,000 

5.20 

105, 328, 000 

38.80 

6, 251, 000 

2.31 

271,440,000 

1874 

165, 970, 000 

54. 09     13. 244, 000 

4.32 

119, 662, 000 

39.00 

7,934,000 

2.59 

306,810,000 

1876 

139,  366, 000 

51.09  1  10,812,000 

4.03 

111,  424,  000 

41.57 

6,464,000 

2.41 

268, 066, 000 

1876 

155, 813, 000 

53. 67     15, 997, 000 

5.50 

111.  271, 000 

38.32 

7,  284,  000 

2.51 

290, 305, 000 

1877 

159,871,000 

52. 69     16, 043, 000 

5.29 

120, 861, 000 

39.83 

6,645,000 

2.19 

303,420,000 

EXPOBTS. 


1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

18T7. 


44,143,000 
46,894,000 
57, 251,  000 
59,966,000 
74, 822, 000 
96,202,000 
103,592,000 
84. 524, 000 
94,542,000 
84,600,000 


1 
36.93  I 
37.25 
37.54 
37.24 
37.45 
43.35 
44.40 
40.92 
41.79 
39.18 


27, 753, 000 
25,650,000 
32, 099,  000 
34,  7.^  000 
44,325,000 
45,809,000 
40, 729, 000 
33,593,000 
30,  956, 000 
40,808,000 


23.22 
20.38 
21.05 
21.57 
22.18 
20.64 
17.45 
16.26 
17.66 

laoo 


45, 757, 
51. 102, 
61,452, 
64,631, 
79,  030, 
78,189, 
86,391, 
85,687, 
89.439, 
87,  573, 


88.28 
40.66 
40.30 
40.14 
39.55 
35.24 
37.02 
41.49 
39.53 
40.56 


1,871,000 
2, 147, 000 
1, 700, 000 
1.690,000 
1, 638, 000 
1,704,000 
2,620,000 
2,748,000 
2,302,000 
2,032,000 


1.97 
1.71 
l.U 
LOS 
0.82 
0.77 
1.13 
L33 
L02 
1.36 


119,  524, 000 
125, 883, 000 
152,  502, 000 
161,  023, 000 
199. 815, 000 
221, 904, 000 
233, 332, 000 
206,552,000 
226,239.000 
215, 913, 000 


5. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  oj  cereals  and  breadstuffs  imported  into 
Sweden  during  the  gears  1876  and  1877. 


Articles. 


Qnantities. 


Values. 


1876. 


1877. 


1876. 


1877. 


Wheat 

Bye 

Barley 

Barley  malt 

Oats 

Indian  com 

Pulse  and  miscellaneous  grains  . 

Grits,  of  all  kinds 

Wheat  flour 

Bye  flour 

All  other  flours 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Other  farinaceous  preparations . 


Swedish 

centners. 

103,606 

1, 454. 949 

146, 252 

14, 410 

30,  813 

116,650 

8,832 

1,836 

501, 552 

803, 731 

8,312 

8,385 

78,654 


Total I    3,277,982 


Swedish 

centners. 

191, 431 

3, 141, 174 

513, 010 

14,338 

34,108 

100, 217 

56,899 

7,604 

823,234 

1, 795, 4i7 

14,848 

13. 130 

103,064 


Swedish 
crowns. 

756,327 

7, 274, 750 

905.375 

96,070 

179, 744 

466,602 

37,661 

16,394 

5, 767, 848 

4,021,453 

50, 174 

200.623 

661,683 


6, 808, 504  :  21, 043, 604 


Swedish 

crowns. 

1, 416, 508 

16, 752, 931 

3,236.860 

95,686 

159,173 

601,802 

332,561 

66,264 

11,526,276 

9, 874, 959 

89,907 

328,262 

664.800 


45, 033, 444 


KOTB. — The  Swedish  C3ntner  is  equal  to  93.72  pounds  aToirdnpois. 
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4  COMMEECIAL   RELATIONS. 

e,—8tatement  shoufing  the  quantities  and  values  of  cereaU  and  hreadstuffs  AvporM  fnm 
Sweden  dwing  ^  years  1876  amd  1877. 


Aiticles. 


Wheat. 
Rye... 
Barley. 
Barley  malt. 


Qoantitiea. 


1876. 


SttedUh 

ctntnert. 

315, 879 

66,805 

729.114 

195 

Oata: I    6,316,177 


Pulse  and  misoellaneoiis  grains  . 

Grits,  of  all  kinds 

Wheat  floor 

Rye  floor 

Ail  other  flours 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Other  Jhrinaoeoos  preparations  . 


Total 7,645,977 


141, 333 

1,496 

62.708 

10, 017 

85 

801 

1/417 


1877. 


Taloes. 


1876. 


1877. 


Swedith 

eentnert. 

CfWOttM, 

114,240 

2.806,917 

152,979 

408,254 

641,351 

4,339,963 

1.043 

1,302 

4,468,801 

36,844,867  . 

23, 201 

794,800 

2,521 

12.164 

53.086 

538,018 

50.378 

62.606 

292 

210  1 

926 

20,032  1 

8.160 

44,224  , 

Swedi$h 

cr<non». 

845,872 

883,878 

3, 817, 568 

6,954 

22,344,008 

148,946 

21,787 

796,290 

327.457 

1.736 

23,168 

84,782 


5,516,978  I  45,866,857  !    29,801,841 


7. — Statemeni  showing  the  revenue  from  customs  upon  merchandise  imported  into  Siveden  for 
the  ten  years  1868-1877,  and  the  amounts  collecfed  at  the  prindpal  ports  of  entry. 


Port  of  entry. 


StooUiolin 

Gothenborg 

Kahnd 

NorkSpping 

LandsKTona 

Gefle 

Helsingborg 

Sondswall 

Carlstad 

Carlskrona 

Carlshamn 

Calmar 

JSnkopinff 

Halmstad^. 

Tstad 

Linkdping 

UddevaUa 

HemSaand 

Hodlkswall 

Chrlstiaostad 

Twenty-seven  other  ports . 


1868. 


croums. 

5,109.937 

4,868,987 

968,958 

487,654 

468,977 

220, 911 

190,383 

114,920 

96,418 

149, 818 

197,674 

173,613 

73,663 

85,658 

122,601 


43,276 
15,631 
88,359 
121.396 
434,320 


Total 18,977,549 


1869. 


Swedish 
eraums, 
4,959,710 
4,737,524 
969.609 
477, 175 
817,434 
185,508 
165,008 
156.723 
107, 281 
128,683 
105, 193 
136,143 
65,274 
74,032 
106,681 


1870. 


Ihoedish 

erotms. 

5,558.590 

5. 130. 026 

1, 199, 280 

609.202 

490,842 

238,513 

255,104 

208.338 

124,094 

186.872 

117,820 

152. 042 

72.861 

87.130 

119,622 


32.081 
42,665 
43,312 
95,204 
420, 142 


32,805 
38,954 
51.780 
95.366 
372,864 


13.345,377  \  15,082.705 


1871. 


Swedish 

erotons. 

7, 118. 502 

5, 951, 303 

1, 501,  518 

663,688 

874,600 

322.340 

367,837 

276,296 

209, 414 

172.638 

143.687 

177, 616 

98.143 

114,377 

126, 449 


38,018 
60.467 
77,595 
100.462 
478,286 


18, 368, 186 


1872. 


SwedxMh 

crowns, 

7,509,072 

5. 889. 735 

1, 681. 894 

700, 412 

851,051 

326.109 

888,270 

309,418 

248,138 

158,432 

133,193 

177.022 

119,907 

117, 718 

114.285 


43.440 
88.565 
63,375 
100,606 
497,461 


18, 517, 988 
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7,^StiteMeHt  ahotfing  the  revenue  from  euetowu  upon  merduMdiWf  fc, — Continaed. 


Port  of  entry. 


Stockholm 

Ootlieiibiirg 

Malmo 

Norkopping 

LandflkroDA 

6«fle  

H^lsingborg 

Sondswall 

Carlstad 

Carlskrona 

Carlsbanm 

Calmar     

Jonkopinj^ 

Balowtad 

Ystad 

Linkdping 

UddevaUa 

Heraosand    

Hmdikswall 

Christianstad 

Twenty-seven  other  port« . 


1878. 


8w*diih 


0, 197, 285 
«,M6,M0 
2, 117, 105 
7«5,603 
410,033 
510,589 
447,096 
405.346 
302,483 
180,003 
194,568 
203,358 
144,649 
156,666 
142,237 


1»74. 


AoMKtfc 


31,708 
100, 491 

83,046 
131,653 
633,400 


18,508.947 
7, 824, 813 
2,303,158 
944,678 
478,798 
621,980 
404,537 
399.924 
369,008 
223,690 
194, 476 
206,784 
209,878 
164.453 
146,119 


1676. 


64,496 
68,258 
92,043 
122,876 
655,431 


1876. 


1877. 


iSrwMiwA 
erownt, 
9.385,501 
6,981,878 
2,189.865 
842,573 
602,108 
429, 151 
427,641 
334,717 
362,069 
236.518 
221,186  i 
192,466  I 
194,483  ; 
153,004  I 
147,883 
100,665  I 
66,150  ! 
76,827 
78,562 
116,680 
553,746  I 


erowru. 
0,800.684 
7.668,764 
2, 151, 826 
848,017 
508,332 
586,088  I 
487.325 
453.607 
328,820  I 
258.415 
236,408  ; 
212,001  • 
220,623 
150,719  j 
200,200  I 
118.686  , 
80,314 
61,787 
83,081 
108,678 
633,271  i 


AoMNtJk 


10. 174, 770 
7,802. 6M 
2, 160, 761 
021,745 
600,174 
580.664 
486.748 
406,282 
332,044 
201,380 
287,183 
220.065 
210,284 
161,033 
158,310 
114, 681 
107, 041 
100,161 
08,562 
04,651 
612,680 


Total 23,134.175  •  28,504,202     28,502.802  ^  25,305.075      25,524,061 


IXxiT£D  SXATKft  C0X8ULATB,  Ootkenburg,  October  1,  1879. 


ERNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM. 


CHRISTIANIA. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Oade,  on  the  commerce  of'  Christiania  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1879. 

TRADE    WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Exports. — During  the  past  year,  ending  September  30,  1879,  the  total 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  port  amounted  to  $14,804.33,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  articles : 

Books $3,946  95 

Cod-liver  oil 7,533  79 

Razors 2,104  13 

Anchovies 406  03 

Eags 813  43 

Total 14,804  33 

Imports. — Besides  large  quantities  of  provisions^  most  of  which  were 
imported  over  England,  petroleum,  leather,  rye,  agricultural  implements, 
and  many  other  articles  of  less  importance,  were  imported  here  fix>m 
the  United  States. 

Trichina  having  been  found  in  American  bacon  and  hams,  a  public 
esamination  of  goods  of  this  description  was  ordered. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States  Steamer  Enterprise,  Captain 
Selfridge,  the  American  flag  has  not  appeared  in  these  waters  during 
the  year. 

Dullness  of  tnutc^The  year  1878  was  anything  but  favorable  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  country.  Almost  all  branches  of  industry 
labored  under  great  difficulties,  and  protection  of  home  industries  is 
earnestly  de  manded. 
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Tariff.— To  consider  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  duty  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  possibly  the  introduction  of  ad  valorem  duties  instead  of  the 
existing  specific  duties  on  imports,  a  royal  commission,  consisting  of 
manufacturers  and  other  competent  men,  has  lately  been  appointed. 
The  custom  duties  will  probably  be  increased  by  the  next  session  of  the 
storthing  to  meet  the  deficits  of  the  budget,  and  probably  an  income  tax 
be  levied.  The  duties  collected  on  imports  and  exports  amounted  as 
follows: 

In  1878 $4,446,359 

In  1877 4,973,368 

In  1876 4,718,960 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
import  trade  and  in  the  duties  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Emigration. — In  consequence  of  the  dull  times  here  and  the  revival  of 
business  in  America,  emigration  has  again  received  an  impulse.  Up  to 
this  date  5,130  persons  have  this  year  left  this  port  for  the  United  States. 

Lumber. — The  staple  of  this  district  is  lumber,  of  which  England 
consumes  the  greater  part.  As  at  present  the  shipments  of  timber,  con- 
sist principally  of  very  narrow  boards,  the  price  of  which  are  quoted 
very  low  in  London,  there  is  no  profit  for  Norwegian  exporters. 

Railroads. — In  July  last  a  new  railroail  line,  connecting  Norway  with 
Sweden,  over  Fredrikshald,  was  opened  by  the  King.  The  first  train 
crossing  the  frontier  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  four  American  engines 
ordered  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  Philadelphia. 

In  August  a  new  cable  was  laid  between  the  Norwegian  coast,  near 
the  port  of  Arendal  and  Germany.  The  work  was  done  by  an  English 
company,  on  the  order  of  the  German  Government. 

GERHAED  GADE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Christiania^  October  29, 1879. 


GOTHENBURG. 

Report^  by  Consul  Oppenheim^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  dis- 
trict  of  Gothenburg^  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  return  of  navigation  of  the 
port  of  Gothenburg  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879.  For  the  com- 
mercial movement  between  this  consular  district  and  the  United  States 
I  beg  to  refer  to  tables  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  herewith  inclosed. 

imports  from  the  united  states. 

In  sta.tement  No.  4  will  be  found  only  such  commodities  as  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  of  American  origin.  As  regards  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sole- 
leather,  the  receipts  of  every  importing-house  were  subjected  to  expert 
examination,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  portion  not  of  American  produc- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  as  presented  are  very  nearly  accu- 
rate. The  total  imports  of  cotton  for  the  year  were  28,585  bales,  of  which 
12,511  were  of  American  growth :  upon  the  basis  of  375  pounds  per  bale 
for  East  Indian  and  450  pounds  for  American,  48.30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
import  was  American,  which  is  an  increase  of  about  3  per  cent,  over  last 
year.    Many  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  spades,  shovels, 
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axes,  clocks,  machinery,  &c.,  were  imported  into  this  district,  but  as;  - 
these  goods  all  come  by  way  of  England  they  are  entered  at  the  custom- 
house  as  imports  from  that  country.    The  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  - 
articles  found  in  Table  No.  4  is  ba^ed,  first,  upon  figures  representing 
the  actual  purchases  of  the  five  leading  firms  importing  such  goods; 
second,  upon  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  imported  by  all  the  > 
others.    This  latter  amount  has  been  set  down  at  $12,864. 

RAILROAD  SPECULATION  AND  ITS  EVIL  RESULTS. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  has  been  characterized  by  great  com- 
mercial and  industrial  depression  in  this  consular  district,  as  well  as 
through  the  country  at  large.  The  high  prices  for  iron  and  timber  pre- 
vailing dimng  the  flush  times  of  four  to  five  years  ago  induced  an  ab- 
normal development  in  these  industries,  accompanied  by  a  popular  craze 
for  the  building  of  railways,  most  of  which  were  many  years  in  advance 
of  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  great  ease  in  money  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  commercial  classes  induced  the  formation  of  many 
stock  companies  for  these  and  similar  purposes.  At  the  high  tide  of 
this  mania  for  development  came  a  great  falling  off  in  demand,  and  con- 
sequent depression  in  prices  of  the  principal  Swedish  products— irouy 
timber,  and  oats.  There  was  a  great  accumulation  of  these  commodi- 
ties in  the  hands  chiefly  of  weak  holders,  expecting  a  rally  or  a  renewed 
demand,  which  was  not  forthcoming.  This  state  of  things  had  reached 
its  culminating  point  last  fall,  and  in  the  month  of  November  there 
occurred  some  heavy  failures  among  the  iron  merchants,  followed  by 
others  in  the  lumber-exporting  and  banking  business.  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Hoglund  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Godemiss  &  Co.,  of  Stockholm,  two  of  the 
oldest  firms  in  the  countrj^  and  reputed  among  the  wealthiest,  were 
among  the  first  who  had  to  succumb.  Early  in  January  of  this  year 
this  was  followed  by  the  failure  of  the  Goteborg's  Handels  Kompani 
and  the  Eosendahl's  Fabriker  Bolaz,  of  this  city,  the  first  being  a  large 
financial  institution  and  the  other  the  heaviest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tion in  Western  Sweden.  The  Handels  Kompanf  s  failure  was  ascribed 
to  advances  made  to  timber  companies,  small  railroads,  and  manufac- 
turing concerns,  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  advances  being  utterly 
beyond  the  limits  of  safety,  in  view  of  the  institution's  financial  means. 
This  same  company  about  three  years  ago  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
fiscal  agency  of  the  Bergslaget  llailway,  involving  the  placing  of  the 
half  of  a  loan  of  £2,(HK),(J6(),  to  be  used  in  finishing  this  road.  Said  road 
running  from  Gothenburg  to  Fahlun,  in  Dalarue  (about  300  English 
miles),  intersects  important  mining  and  timber  districts,  and  is  alto- 
gether the  most  imiwrtant  work  of  internal  improvemenf  ever  carried 
out  by  private  capital  in  this  country.  When  the  crash  came,  it  was. 
found  that  about  15,0(M),000  kroner  of  the  railroad  company's  bonds  had 
been  hypothecated  by  the  Handels  Kompani,  chiefly  with  English  bank- 
ers, and  there  was  great  alarm  felt  as  to  the  effect  of  this  failure  upon 
the  completion  of  the  road.  In  this  emergency  the  Swedish  Diet  was 
appealed  to,  and  was  induced  to  take  for  state  account  6,000,000  kroner 
of  these  bonds,  making,  with  the  5,000,000  kroner  originally  subscribed 
by  the  state,  a  total  of  11,000,000  kroner  of  jiublic  money  invested  in 
this  enterprise.  This  will  insure  the  completion  of  this  important  work^ 
and  the  railroad  will  be  opened  for  through  traffic  on  the  1st  day  oi 
December  of  this  year. 

The  Diet  was  at  the  same  session  also  called  upon  to  meet  an  esti- 
mated deficit  in  the  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1880,  amounting  to 
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^bout  8,000,000  kroner.  By  "deficit"  is  here  meant  the  difference 
between  the  estimated  ordinary  receipts  and  the  ordinary  expenses ; 
such  a  difference  occurs  in  every  budget,  and  it  is  usually  met  by  the 
imposition  of  an  income  tax ;  it  had,  however,  heretofore  rarely  exceeded 
1,000,000  kroner.  It  was  decided  to  increase  the  last  income  tax  by  50 
?per  cent.,  making  the  amount  derived  from  this  source  6,000,000  kroner, 
leaving  the  remaining  2,000,000  kroner  to  be  raised  by  additional  cus- 

"<  toms  and  excise  dues.    Under  these  circumstances  there  was  an  opportu- 

»aiity  offered  to  the  "  protectionist"  party  in  the  Diet  to  propose  legisla- 
jbi<in  advancing  their  policy,  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful.  Among 
the  rejected  bills  was  one  increasing  the  duty  upon  sole-leather  from  6 

'  ore  to  10  ore  per  pound;  this  was  designed  as  a  protection  to  home  tan- 
ners against  the  growing  influx  of  American  leather,  and  was  defeated 
by  only  seven  votes  in  joint  convention  of  both  houses.  It  is  therefore 
t  liiely  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  forward  again  next  session.    The 

v<itanges  actually  made  in  fiscal  matters  are  all  purely  for  revenue ;  they 
consist  of  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  following  articles : 

1.  Raw  sugars,  from  8  to  10  ore  per  pound ;  refined  sugars,  from  12  to 
14  ore  per  pound ;  leaf  tobacco,  from  29  to  42  ore  per  pound ;  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  fix)m  35  to  50  ore  per  pound ;  coffee,  from  10  to  11  ore  per 
pound. 

2.  Liquors  in  barrels,  from  1.30  to]I1.50  kroner  per  kanna;*  liquors  in 
bottles,  from  2  to  2.36  kroner  per  kauna. 

On  home  manufactured  spirits  the  excise  is  raised  from  80  to  100  ore 
(1  kroner)  per  kanna. 

LABOR    TEOUBLES. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  there  was  serious  trouble  among 
the  laborers  in  the  timber  districts.  Wages  last  winter  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  when  the  timber  fleet 
•came  up  in  the  spring  a  general  strike  took  place,  extending  to  about 
7,000  workmen.  This  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary  move- 
«nent,  and  it  was  at  first  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  great  sym- 
pathy for  the  strikers,  the  men  having  daily  religions  open-air  meet- 
ings while  being  idle,  and  preventing  any  drunkenness  or  other  prac- 
tices tending  to  a  breaking  of  the  peace. 

The  demand  was  only  for  an  advance  of  ten  ore  (2.68  cents)  per  day, 
but  it  was  stubbornly  resisted  by  the  employers,  and  upon  some  of  the 
workm  en  returning  to  work  at  the  old  rates  there  were  violent  demon- 
strations made.  The  situatiori  seemed  at  one  time  serious  enough  to 
induce  the  provincial  authorities  to  call  upon  the  general  government 
for  military  aid.  A  battalion  of  the  royal  guard  and  some  other  troops 
were  sent  to  Sunds wall,  and  their  presence  had  the  effect 'of  restoring 
^uiet  without  having  resort  to  the  employment  of  actual  force. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  have  again  been  very  plentiful  throughout  the  country, 
and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  that  gieat  distress  among  the  laboring 
classes  has  been  avoided.  The  yield  of  the  chief  food  staples  for  the 
year  1878  is  officially  reported  as  follows : 

Kab.  foot.  Bushels. 

Wheat ' 4,822,500=   3,472,000 

Eye 27,275  800=19,637,000 

Barley 22,571,000  =  16,250,000 

Oata. 78,520,000=  56,530,000. 

*  The  Swedish  kanna  is  equal  to  0.6912  wine  gallon. 
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There  won  also  a  most  abundant  crop  of  hay,  of  potatoes,  and  other 
roots.  The  export  of  oats  up  to  the  Ist  of  September,  1879  f  being  the 
surplus  for  the  year  1878)  was  about  14,400,000  bushels.  Tne  crop  of 
1879  is  thought  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  one  of  last  year,  and  this,  in 
connection  with  the  increased  demand  flx)m  England  and  the  United 
States  for  iron,  has  had  a  most  excellent  effect  m  improving  the  com- 
mercial outlook  for  the  coming  year. 

FREIGHTS  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Freights  to  the  United  States  have  ruled  unusually  low,  iron  being 
earned  at  from  12  to  16  shillings  per  ton  by  steamer  via  England,  and 
at  8  to  10  shillings  by  sail  direct. 

ERNEST  L.  OPPENHBIM. 
United  States  Consulate. 

Oothenbnrg,  October  1,  1879. 


Statement  showing  quantities  and  values  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Gothenburg  to  the  United  StateSj  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 

QuantiUes. 

120 

649 

10, 801 

2,335 

31 

61 

1 

611 

Values  in  U. 
S.  gold. 

Pig-iron 

tOQS . . 

$2,751  57 

Blooms      

.  .                   do 

26. 613  07 

527, 309  33 

140,  U5  71 

%  105  01 

4,424  34 

78  38 

BAT-iron    

do  .. 

Wire  rods 

;;:;:;;:;;::;::::So::: 

Befi0emer  bare 

do... 

Bessemor  steel  roda....... . 

do... 

Kartinbars 

do 

Martin-Slomens  bars 

Calfskins,  untanned 

do... 

43,240  30 

1,371  65 

111  07 

Swedish  pouch 

•  .  •  •  dozen  bottloA 

30 

Print^  books 

235  66 

Ml sc^llaneous  ... -  -  -     -     -   -  -        1        . 

52  56 



Total 

748,  408  65 

Of  the  above  exports,  409  tons  of  bar-iron,  of  a  value  of  $19,756.24,  went  out  in  an  Amorican  ship,^he 
Te«t  being  all  earned  in  forei;;pi  bottoms. 


Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  dfrect  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
port  of  Gothenburg  J  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


• 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

Values,  ex- 
clusive of 
freight 

-Cotton 

bales 

7,726 
2,125 
2,354 
8,953 

$375,580 
62,156 
9  416 

Bacon 

.........  ..  boxes  . 

Kaphtha 

..barrels 

Petroleum 

do.... 

41,188 

Total  value 

488,335 

Of  the  above  imports,  1,042  barrels  of  petroleum,  of  a  vi^ue  of  $10,719,  came  in  an  American  vessel, 
^e  rest  being  all  carried  in  foreign  liottoms. 
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Statement  showing  quantities  and  values  of  Ameincan  products  imported  into  Gothenburg 
from  other  than  United  States  ports,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articlea. 


Cotton bales.. 

Bacon boxes . . 

Petroleum,  refined* barrela.. 

Naphtha do — 

Lard tierces.. 

Indian  corn    bushels.. 

Tobacco,  leaf pounds,  avoirdupois . .  i 

Tobacco  stems ao ' 

Sole-leather do. 

To«ls,  utensils,  and  agricultural  implements  t 


Quantities. 


Total  value  . 


Values,  ex- 
clusive of 
freight. 


4.  736  1 

$228,700 

;       21,715 

635,164 

t             None.  L. 

96  : 

384 

i                  ^  1 

13,292 

I               1,609  I 

805 

1        2. 393,  674 

311, 164 

i            466,335 

11.658 

970, 090 

194. 018 

1 

49, 312 

1, 444, 497 


*A11  the  petroleum  imported  this  year  came  directly  from  the  United  States;  this  never  occurred 
before. 
I  Imports  of  Ave  leading  firms  ascertained ;  imports  of  all  others  estimated.     Yidt  Report. 
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12  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


DENIVARK. 

Report,  by  Consid  Ryder,  of  Copenhagen^  on  the  agriculture,  "r  ide,  a  kf  in- 
dustries of  Denmwlc  for  the  year  1879. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

« 

I  have  the  honAr  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  1879,  also 
statements  of  exports. 

According  to  the  official  statistics,  which  are  herewith  respectfally 
transmitted,  the  imports  and  exports  of  this  kingdom  amounted  in  all 
to  343,000,000  crowns,  of  which  190,000,000  were  imports  and  153,000,000 
exports. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  with  Germany  and  England  amounted 
to  67  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  and  65  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  im- 
portations, and  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries. 

The  amount  of  direct  imports  from  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  past  four  years — from  1874  to  1878— shows  an  increase  of  264.31  \^t 
<^nt.,  as  per  annexed  statement 

The  carrying  trade  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  during 
the  past  four  years  shows  an  increase  of  215.38  per  cent.,  as  per  annexed 
tabular  statement.  It  is  to  be  veiy  much  regretted,  however,  that  this 
trade  is  entirely  in  foreign  hands. 

DANISH  3IERCHANT  MARINE. 

The  entire  merchant  marine  sailing  under  the  Danish  flag  amounts  to 
3,286  ships,  with  257,419  register  tons.  The  merchant  marine  of  the 
kingdom  consists  of  3,160  8hii)8, 251,208J  register  tons  burden ;  of  which 
2,758  are  sailing  vessels,  168,290  register  tons  burden,  and  84  steamers, 
with  10,127  register  tons  burden. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Of  the  whole  area  of  the  country,  namely,  6,939,203  acres  of  land 
2,165,694  acres  were  applied  to  the  cultivations  of  grain,  edible  root, 
and  planting  purposes,  and^  2,741,925  acres  for  grazing,  hay,  harvest, 
fallow,  meadow,  common  pasture,  and  gardening  purposes.  The  area, 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  wood  is  estimated  at  319,102  acres  of  land, 
and  the  sea  areal  covers  80,486  acres  of  land.         * 

REPORT  ON  THE  HAR^VEST. 

The  designations  are  of  three  degrees  for  the  harvest,  namely,  over 
-an  average  is  denoted  as  1.5,  an  average  =  1,  and  under  an  average  = 
0.5.  The  closer  the  numbers,  therefore,  approach  to  1.5,  by  so  much  the 
better  has  the  harvest  fallen  out ;  the  nearer  it  reaches  to  0.5,  by  so 
much  the  worse  has  it  been.  The  harvest  proves  itself  to  have  been 
considerably  less  than  that  of  last  year  j  which,  however,  was  an  unusu- 
ally good  one.  It  seems  to  have  been  best  in  the  islands,  namely,  in 
the  most  southerly  and  most  fertile  districts ;  while  in  Jutland,  and 
especially  in  the  northern  districts,  it  has  suit'ere<l  most  from  the  cold 
and  wet  weather. 

Wheat,  which  only  covers  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  sowed  areal,  is  best  in 
those  districts  where  it  is  grown  to  the  greatest  extent :  ten  of  these  dis- 
tricts give  over  an  average,  two  an  average,  and  six  (Jutland)  under  an 
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average.  It  is  best  in  Maribo  district  (1.30)  where  it  plays  the  chief 
part,  as  here  three  times  as  much  wheat  is  grown  in  proportion  to  rye  j 
next  comes  Praesto  (1.27)  and  then  Silo  district  (1.26),  where  both  de- 
scriptions of  grain  are  about  equally  cultivated ;  Bomholm,  1.25 ;  Hol- 
besk,  1.21;  Ribe,  1.17 ;  Adense,  1.15 ;  Soenborg,  1.14;  Copenhagen,  1.10  j 
and  Frederiksborg,  1.06.  The  remaining  districts  (Jutland)  have 
either  an  average  crop  or  under. 

Rye  is  grown  on  an  areal  of  about  four  times  as  large  as  wheat,  and 
is,  therefore,  on  the  whole  of  greater  importance  to  the  country.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  rye,  as  will  be  known,  was  plowed  up  in  the 
spring,  having  suffered  so  much  from  the  heavy  snowfall  during  the 
winter,  and  although  the  standing  part  improved  very  considerably 
during  the  month  of  June,  rye  on  the  whole  has  yielded  less  than  an 
average  crop.  For  a  great  part  the  quality  is  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, the  grains  partly  not  having  been  duly  developed  and  partly 
fipom  rye  being  the  cereal  which  suffered  most  during  the  unfavorable 
period  of  harvest  time.  Five  districts  alone  have  yielded  over  an 
average,  three  reach  to  an  average,  while  ten  districts  show  under  an 
average  harvest.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  Libe  district,  1.10 ; 
next  comes  Ringkyobing  1  j  Holbaeck,  1.06;  Copenhagen  and  Praesto^ 
1.04  j  Silo,  Odense,  and  Thisted,  1;  while  all  the  other  districts  are  be- 
low an  average  Lowest  in  the  scale  stands  Aalborg,  0.70 ;  then  Hy- 
oing,  0.64 ;  and  Aaehns,  0.58. 

Barley^  which  takes  the  greatest  share  in  the  grain  exports  from  this 
country,  occupies  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  sowed  areal.  On  the  whole, 
barley  this  year  will  surely  reach  an  average,  and 'it  has  suffered  so 
much  both  from  the  cold  and  wet  summer,  as  also  from  the  unfavorable 
weather  during  harvest  time,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  in  a  favorable 
light  as  malting  barley.  It  is  therefore  to  be  foreseen  that  the  export 
of  barley  will  relatively  give  a  smaller  money  result  to  the  country,  and 
especially  much  less  than  that  of  last  year ;  seven  of  the  districts  give 
over  three  each  to  an  average,  while  eight  are  below.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tricts wherein  the  barley  crops  are  of  the  chief  importance  stand  very 
low  on  the  list.  At  the  head  of  the  list  is  Bomholm,  1.40 ;  Thisted,  1.29 ; 
Prests,  1.17;  Aalborg,  1.13;  Hyoing,  1.09;  Maribo,  1.07;  and  Holbaeck, 
1.06.    Worst  of  all  has  it  been  in  the  Copenhagen  district  (0.77). 

OaU  belong  to  the  cereal  most  grown  in  this  country,  occupying  almost 
31  per  cent,  of  the  sown  areal,  and  especially  plays  a  principal  part  in 
Jutland.  Fortunately  this  article  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  all 
parts  of  Denmark.  All  the  districts  have  Over  an  average  crop ;  from 
the  district  of  Thisted  even  all  accounts  mention  as  being  above  an  aver- 
age, and  out  of  the  168  returns  only  5  are  given  as  being  below  an  aver- 
age. Most  favorably  have  the  crops  turned  out  in  Thisted,  Odense^  Sois, 
Maribo,  Bronholin,  and  Aaendborg  districts,  all  of  which  have  yielded 
1.40  to  1.50 ;  the  lowest  has  been  in  Copenhagen  (1.15)  and  Frederiks- 
borg (1.11)  districts. 

Peascy  taresj  <&c. — These  c^u  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  occupying  more 
than  about  150,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  part  is  cut  for  green  fodder. 
Although  the  accounts  give  a  close  approach  to  an  average,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  will  in  fact  yield  somewhat 
below  an  average,  for  the  reason  that  pease  which  have  given  a  smaller 
product  than  beans,  with  tares  take  up  the  largest  areal.  Eight  dis- 
tricts show  an  average  crop  or  over;  ten  below.  At  the  top  came  the 
four  Jutland  districts,  Wiborg  (1.50),  Aaehus  (1.33)^  Yoing  (1.25),  and 
Aalborg  (1.20);  last  on  the  list  three  other  Jutland  districts,  Kibe  (0.75), 
Ringkyobing,  and  Thisted  (0.50). 
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Boots  give,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  less  favorable  result,  which 
can  mainly  be  accounted  for,  owing  to  the  potato  crop,  which  comes 
under  this  heading,  having  throughout  afforded  a  very  sparing  product. 
Potatoes  also  play  a  much  larger  part  in  Denmark  thaii  the  other  roots, 
occupying  about  four  times  as  much  areal  as  these.  From  all  reports 
of  districts  given  above,  five  have  reached  an  average  and  six  stand 
as  under  an  average  crop.  Highest  came  Srio,  1.30;  Praests,  1.22,  and 
Holbaeck,  1.19  j  last  on  the  list  cameThisted,  0.75;  Bornholm,  0.70,  and 
Eingkyobing  districts,  0.67. 

Hay. — This  crop  has  been  very  large,  and  especially  as  regards  clover, 
which  also  wa«,  on  the  whole,  better  than  the  meadow  hay.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  hay  crop  cannot  be  equaled  to  that  of  last  year,  owing  to 
the  less  favorable  manner  in  which  it  has  been  housed.  Alone  Preder- 
ikborg  district  has  not  reached  an  average;  Bornholm  has  had  an 
average,  and  all  the  other  districts  abov-e.  This  harvest  seems  to  have 
been  best  in  the  island  of  Fymen,  where  the  Sundborg  district  has  1.48 
and  Odense  1.45;  next  came  Elbe,  1.43;  Eamdere,  1.39;  Praests  and 
Thisted  districts,  1.36. 

The  grain  crops  have  filled  very  well,  so  that  one  can  everywhere 
discover  a  large  quantity  of  straw,  but  owing  to  the  wet  harvesting 
time  the  quality  of  the  straw,  as  well  at  its  fodder  value,  will  be  much 
diminished. 

All  circumstances  being  taken  into  due  consideration,  the  harvest  of 
1879  may  be  reckoned  as  a  good  average  one,  and  when  the  unfavorable 
state  of  the  weather  in  the  spring  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer 
is  taken  into  consideration,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  very  satis- 
factory. There  is  especially  every  reason  for  rejoicing  that  the  agricul- 
ture in  Denmark  has  been  carried  so  well  over  the  cold  and  damp  sum- 
mer, when  one  looks  at  other  countries,  especially  Greet  Britain,  whose 
agriculture  has  received  such  fearful  injury  in  every  direction  from  the 
unfavorable  weather  during  the  year  1879. 

BUSINESS  REVIVAL. 

From  the  commercial  movements  of  the  past  months  it  would  ap- 
pear as  though  a  renewed  life  had  again  commenced  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  so  long  stagnant  condition  in  all  branches  of  trade,  and  that 
speculation  had  again  begun  to  show  itself,  although  yet  with  some  cau- 
tion and  within  narrow  limits.  The  heavy  fall  in  prices  has,  on  the 
whole,  recovered  itself  somewhat,  and  in  some  branches  the  nse  has  even 
been  to  considerable  extent ;  also  from  the  banks  and  leading  markets 
reports  are  received  of  an  increasing  demand  for  money,  and  the  higher 
rates  of  discount  bear  full  testimony  thereto. 

It  is  natural  that  these  symptoms  of  renewed  life,  after  the  long  stag- 
nation, should  be  viewed  with  satisfaction  and  hope  by  the  many  who  have 
suffered  under  the  existing  state  and  low  prices,  and  with  anxiety  have 
seen  their  stocks  reduced  to  much  lower  values  than  they  represented, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  one  should  not  en- 
tertain greater  expectations  than  can  reasonably  be  looked  for.  and 
especially  that  speculation,  when  it  waked  up  from  its  long  dream,  snould 
not  take  too  great  an  impetus.  There  are  already  signs  that  operators 
in  different  branches  have  been  somewhat  too  eager,  aud  have,  in  conse- 
quence, already  met  with  a  reaction.  Whenever  prices  of  various  arti- 
cles have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  too  rapidly,  they  have  soon  again  re- 
ceived a  check  before  they  obtained  a  solid  basis  of  higher  rates  than 
those  of  previous  averages. 
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Under  these  circnmstances  it  is  sorely  necessary  to  devote  to  this 
state  of  affairs  a  careful  research  and  betimes  try  to  come  to  a  clear  view 
how  this  long  existing  crisis  might  be  considered  as  definitely  at  an  end ; 
and  if  with  ^ety  one  can  calculate  npon  the  present  revival  maintain- 
ing itself,  and  that  a  new  period  of  sound  business  life  had  commenced, 
with  a  lively  but  limited  speculation,  or  if  there  are  grounds  f©r  beUei 
that  the  revival  and  rise  in  prices  are  only  of  a  temporary  nature  or  at 
any  rate  limited,  and  these  limits  of  somewhat  narrow  dimensions,  it 
is  of  special  interest  for  me  to  examine  into  the  previous  existing  con- 
ditions of  things,  to  see  if  they  strengthen  or  weaken  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  causes  of  the  bad  times  which  were  adduced  in  my  despatch 
No.  92. 

.  Over-speculation  in  different  commodities,  swindling  in  stocks,  and 
a  disproportionate  locking  up  of  capital  in  partly  imprudent  or  un- 
remunerative  works  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  crisis  that  set  in  in 
1873  and  continued  in  the  later  years ;  but  that  its  duration  beyond  a 
period  when  the  effects  &om  these  causes  had,  in  great  measure,  disap- 
peared, and  all  grounds  for  belief  that  a  new  and  sound  revival  might 
seem  to  have  returned  could  only  have  had  its  foundation  in  the  dis- 
proportion which  various  momentous  causes,  such,  namely,  as  the  German 
mint  reform,  as  well  as  in  the  hoarding  up  of  large  quantities  of  gold  by 
the  banks  of  France,  America,  and  other  countries,  together  with  a 
diminished  supply  in  the  production  of  gold,  had  produced  between  the 
amount  of  money  circulation  with  the  largely  increased  quantities  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  goods  markets,  which  disi)roportions  found  a  nat- 
ural manifestation  in  the  constant  decline  of  prices,  making  all  specula- 
tion impossible  while  weighing  hea\ily  on  all  business  life,  and  thus  pre- 
venting affairs  from  returning  to  a  normal  stage  of  increasing  develop- 
ment 

As  these  views  may  probably,  with  some  business  men,  have  found 
an  expression  in  the  thesis  which  seems  clearly  to  define  these  stated 
points,  and  easily  fix  itself  on  the  mind,  "it  is  the  demand  for'jgold 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of  this  continued  stag- 
nation in  trade  and  low  j)rices,''  it  will  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask, 
"Has  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  now  come  to  hand  since  prices  begin 
to  rise  and  a  speculative  desire  seems  to  show  itself;  and  can  it  be  main- 
tained reasonably  that  even  if  the  gold  productions  during  the  past  year 
may  have  received  new  life,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  established  as 
yet,  will  it,  under  all  circumstances,  in  view  of  the  enormous  masses  of 
gold  that  are  in  the  market,  be  of  small  importance  towards  reducing 
Sie  value  of  that  commodity  to  any  considerable  extent! ''  and  one  may 
probably,  in  the  rising  prices,  and  the  life  which  undoubtedly,  in  many 
branches,  has  shown  itself,  find  a  decided  proof  that  there  is  and  always 
has  been  a  sufficiency  of  gold,  if  only  confidence  and  the  political  equi- 
librium of  Europe  commence  to  be  restored  once  more. 

Here  it  must  be  permitted,  in  all  generality,  to  bring  to  remembrance 
that  the  mention  made  before  in  no  way  went  out  upon  the  thesis—  taken 
absolutely — that  too  great  a  diminution  in  the  gold  masses  had  accrued, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  before  mentioned,  that  too  great  a  disproportion 
had  arisen  between  the  circulating  money  medium  and  the  larger  offers  of 
goods,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  production  in  the  latter  years. 
This  inequality,  which  has  not  thus  arisen  solely  from  a  diminished  cur- 
rency, but  equally  from  overproduction  and  overspeculation,  might  con- 
sequently again  cease  to  exist,  not  solely  by  an  increase  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium — for  example,  by  a  similar  fabrication  of  paper  money  like 
that  which  took  place  in  France  in  1871-'73 — but  equally  so  by  a  restric- 
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tion  in  the  sale  of  goods — a  restriction  which  will  be  the  result  of  a  mis- 
judged and  erroneous  overproduction  in  many  directions.  Such  is  now 
made  evident  in  last  year's  bad  harvest  in  every  direction  in  Europe, 
which  has,  in  no  small  degree,  tended  to  cause  a  rise  in  prices ;  but.  at 
the  same  time,  several  other  causes  have  made  themselves  to  be  felt, 
which  deserve  to  be  taken  into  closer  consideration,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  made  manifest  if  the  rise  in  prices  can  be  looked  upon  as  permanent, 
and  if  speculation,  contary  to  expectation,  will  be  carried  further  on.  %q 

First  of  all  must  be  remembered  the  influence  which  the  German  cus- 
toms tariff  has  exercised.  When  the  new  customs  tariff  suddenly  levies 
duties  on  important  classes  of  commodities,  which  hitherto  have  been 
duty  free,  and  increases  considerably  the  already  existing  duty  on  other 
articles,  the  consequences  will  naturally  be^  that  until  the  date  when 
they  take  effect,  an  unusually  large  importation  of  such  goods  will  take 
place,  and  where  it  is  a  large  country,  like  Germany,  which  makes  the 
change,  will  the  unusual  large  demand  exercise  a  sensible  influence 
on  the  goods  market,  and  cause  the  price  to  rise  considerably.  As,  for 
instance,  I  am  informexi  that  in  Sweden,  during  the  later  period,  heavy 
shipments  of  timber  have  been  made  from  some  of  its  ports,  where  large 
stocks  had  been  lying  almost  unsalable — a  like  effect,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  have  the  iron  duties,  which  immediately  came  into  force,  had  in 
the  time  while  they  were  under  discussion ;  and  while  other  agencies,  as 
will  be  shown  further  on,  may  have  exercised  their  influence,  still  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  extraordinary  importation  of  iron 
into  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  America,  has  tended  to  the  con- 
siderable rise  in  prices  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  regard  to  this 
article,  but  which,  as  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  consisted 
mostly  of  imports  in  old  scrap-iron,  &c.,  from  this  port. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  rise  in  prices  and  larger  demand  conse- 
quent thereon,  which  have  been  manifested  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant commodities,  have  only  been  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  now 
that*  the  timber  duties  have  come  into  force,  have  already  ceased,  but 
that  in  the  near  ftiture,  for  these  reasons,  there  will  be  a  much  smaller 
demand  for  these  articles,  on  the  part  of  Germany,  than  has  previously 
been  the  case,  and  the  same  will  naturally  hold  good  with  regard  to  the 
other  classes  of  goods,  of  which  a  similar  unusually  importation  has 
taken  place. 

As  regards  the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  several 
important  branches  of  goods  this  may  be  found  in  the  notoriously  bad 
harvest  which,  during  the  past  year,  has  occurred  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  both  in  grain  as  well  as  wine  and  sugar.  From  this  the  possi- 
bility of  a  partial  advance  in  prices  can  be  attributed,  a  diminished  pro- 
duction ;  and  here  also  it  thus  holds  good  that  so  far  the  rise  can  only 
be  regarded  as  transitory,  inasmuch  as  another  good  harvest  will  remedy 
the  present  diminished  production;  while  this  is  fully  evident  Avith 
regard  to  wine  and  sugar,  the  supplies  on  the  other  hand  of  grain  will 
not  on  the  whole  be  to  any  great  extent  less  than  that  of  the  past  year, 
because  the  production  in  our  country  seems  to  be  fully  capable  of 
covering  the  demand  in  Europe ;  but  such  transactions  will  naturally 
have  an  influential  effect  in  a  broader  circle.  First  it  is  evident  that 
the  carriage  of  such  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  must  create  a  sudden  life  in  shipping  and  advance  the 
rates  of  freight  similarly  to  the  unusual  increase  of  imports.  Alone  to 
England  it  is  calculated  that  a  supply  of  about  18,000,000  quarters  will 
be  required,  of  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  will  be  imported  from  the 
United  States.    Sush  an  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  an  entire  fleet  of 
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vessels ;  at  any  rate  the  whole  Banish  commercial  navy  would  scarcely 
suffice  for  a  tenth  part  of  it  Bo  total  a  failure  of  harvest  as  in  England 
can  thus  create  a  certain  life  in  shipping  and  commercial  relations ;  but 
while  it  is  scarcely  a  life  for  which  there  is  any  special  reason  to  r^oice 
over,  so  can  it  also  be  a  question  if  one  may  look  upon  this  movement 
as  proof  of  new  flourishing  life  in  trade  and  shipping.         ^ 

But  also  in  other  respects  and  directions  will  the  effects  of  this  large 
importation  be  made  manifest.  These  18.000,000  quarters  it  is  calcu- 
lated will  cost  England  about  £50,000,000  sterling.  A  great  part 
thereof  will  doubtless  be  paid  for  in  goods,  but  this  extra  export  of  goods 
from  England  will  simply  take  the  place  of  the  demand  which,  in  case 
of  a  good  harvest,  would  have  been  made  by  the  English  land-owning 
interest.  Our  farmers  will  now  get  the  goods  which  otherwise  the 
English  agriculturists  would  have  taken  in  payment  for  their  grain. 
But  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  will  have  to  be  paid  in  cash  and 
this  is  shown  already  by  the  considerable  gold  exx)orts  to  the  United 
States.  This  gold  will  be  taken  from  the  large  bank  reserves,  which 
represented  the  considerable  savings  of  former  years,  but  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  be  laid  up  in  the  banks  of  our  country  in  a  similar 
manner,  at  all  events  not  in  its  entirety,  there  is  all  probability  that  the 
circulating  medium  will  at  least  be  increased  by  a  part  of  the  hitherto 
hoarded  gold  masses.  By  this  an  extra  chance  of  a  rise  in  prices  is 
created ;  on  the  one  hand  a  diminished  production  and  on  the  other 
a  larger  money  circulating  medium  than  in  previous  years. 

The  question  now  arises,  to  what  extent  this  probability  may  be 
brought  to  a  certainty,  and  what  permanency  it  may  attain.  *  For  the 
latter  part,  as  regards  the  market  of  commodities  and  the  supply  thereof, 
this  will  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  result  of  this  year's  harvest 
in  several  directions  j  so  will  it  first  chiefly  depend  upon  the  mode  of 
employment  given  in  our  country  to  the  large  amounts  of  gold  pouring 
in ;  and  there  are  apparently  signs  that  America,  which,  during  the  last 
six  years  may  be  considered  to  have  finally  remedied,  by  successive 
savings,  that  over-consumption  of  capital  which  produced  a  crisis  in 
1873,  and  to  have  closed  the  vacancies  created  by  that  state  of  tibdngs, 
now  sees  herself  in  a  position  to  give  the  new  capital  successively  flow- 
ing in  a  productive  and  useful  employment,  which  will  again  bring  into 
circulation  the  stocks  of  gold  hitherto  hoarded  up  in  England  and  France. 
And  this  productive  employment  has  already  commenced  in  the  direc- 
tion which,  under  present  circumstances,  it  might  be  expected  to  take. 
There  is,  in  the  circumstances  hitherto  touched  upon,  namely,  in  the  de- 
ficient harvests,  no  ground  whatever  to  expect  an  increased  demand  of 
manufactures,  which  could  cause  the  price  of  these  to  rise  to  any  great 
extent;  and  the  same  views  which  have  hitherto  kept  speculators  back 
from  entering  upon  constraction  of  new  fabrics,  or  from  extending  the 
existing  ones,  may  be  considered  as  still  existing.  Under  such  circum- 
stances speculation  will  naturally  be  turned  to  such  employment  of  cap- 
ital as  has  a  local  monopoly,  and  which  is  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  influences  of  competition,  and  which  could  not  result  ftt)m  goods 
whose  values  are  regulated  by  the  world's  market. 

As  an  example  for  such  employment  the  construction  of  railways 
specially  presents  itself.  The  pressure  which  the  prospects  of  a  prob- 
able decline  in  other  commodities  might  exercise  i^  the  construction  of 
factories,  &c.,  will  not  equally  hold  good  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
and  it  has  also  shown  itself  that  in  this  direction  the  waking  specula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  encouraged  by  the  hitherto  low  prices  of  iron, 
has  commenced  to  move.    It  is  this  which  has  principally  tended  to  in- 
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flate  the  iron  prices,  and  we  have,  perhaps,  arrived  at  the  same  starting- 
point  towards  an  upward  movement,  as  in  1869.  Will  this  movement 
now  take  the  same  dimensions  as  at  that  time?  It  is  not  likely  nor  de- 
sirable. Whenever  a  special  demand  is  made,  and  therewith  a  general 
rise  in  value  takes  place  in  so  large  and  widespread  an  industry  as  the 
iron  trade,  it  must  always  be  attended  by  widespreading  consequences. 
The  larger  profits  which  both  the  proprietors  of  iron-works  ^nd  the  work- 
men make  put  them  in  a  position  to  cause  a  demand  for  other  articles, 
which  will  also  equally  advance  in  price,  giving  thus  to  other  branches 
of  industry  employment  and  profit,  and  this  movement  can  thus  be  con- 
tinued and  spread  itself  broadly,  supported  by  a  widespread  system 
of  credit. 

But  if  this  forward  movement  does  not  at  the  same  time  meet  with  a 
corresponding  dilation  of  the  circulating  money  medium,  it  cannot  lead 
to  a  general  and  permanent  rise  of  other  commodities.  It  was  the 
amount  created  suddenly  of  more  than  2,000,000  of  francs  in  paper  cut; 
rency,  which  in  1871-'73  made  this  possible,  and  it  was  the  successive 
withdrawal  of  the  same  in  1874-'76  which  brought  prices  down  to  their 
former  level ;  from  whence  the  great  demand  for  gold  to  carry  out  the 
currency  reform  as  well  as  for  the  creation  of  large  bank  reserves  drove 
it  to  a  still  lower  point.  Should,  therefore  no  similar  movements  of  the 
like  nature  step  in,  which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  present,  it  need  not 
be  expected  that  the  present  rise,  which  has  now  manifested  itself  in 
business  life,  and  which  is  now  specially  observable  in  the  iron  indus- 
tries, will  force  prices  on  the  whole  to  any  great  extent  over  the  present 
rates.  Amy  speculation,  based  on  the  expectation  of  a  general  advance  in 
prices  will,  therefore,  without  doubt,  lead  to  new  disappointment.  But 
neither  is  such  called  for  in  order  that  a  new  and  solid  business  life 
should  again  be  brought  into  existence  after  the  long  period  of  inaction. 
When  the  point  is  tot  reached  where  prices  no  further  recede,  but 
where  on  the  contrary  a  cessation  from  the  hitherto  extra  demand  for 
gold  makes  it  possible  for  the  gold  in  some  measure  to  keep  pace  with 
the  steadily  increasing  goods  supply,  then  may  a  sure  and  solid  expan- 
sion be  enabled  to  take  place ;  and  it  is  now  only  desirable  to  keep  this 
on  a  steady  course.  With  this  view^  the  new  life  in  the  iron  industries 
may  give  the  required  impetus,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the 
case.  But  a  condition  for  this  must  be  that  extravagant  expectations  do 
not  lead  to  a  too  widespread  speculation  j  but  that  a  clear  view  of  the  situa- 
tion will  teach  how  to  meet  a  renewed  revival  with  reflection  and  calm- 
ness. 

HENEY  B.  EYDEE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen,  January  10, 1880. 


No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  exports  from  this  consulate  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

Crowns. 

First  quarter 48,486  72 

Second  quarter 11,251  06 

Third  quarter 25,975  96 

Fourth  quarter 264,152  40 

Total 349,866  14 

At  26.80  cents  per  crown $93,764  11 
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No.  3. — Statement  shmcing  the  imports  and  exports  of  Denmark  with  the  United  States  of 
America  from  1875  to  1878,  inelttsive, 

[Copied  flx)in  official  statistics.] 


Years. 


!   Imports.   I  Exports*. 

!  I 


1  Oroicns.  i 

1875 2,107,012  1 

1876 '. 3,863,764 

1877 !  8,085,472  ' 

1878 8,143,313  i 


OrmiyM. 
132,993 
15, 141 
16, 017 
17,293 


Total 


Crotont. 
2, 240. 005 
3. 86£l,  905 
8, 071. 480 
8,160,606 


Average,  264.31  per  cent,  iucrease. 

"^  The  above  exports  are  not  correct.  According  to  t lie  books  of  this  consnlate  the  exports  amounted 
firom  1876  to  1878,  inclnsive,  viz : 

Orovmt. 

1875 87,165  75 

1876 91,780  38 

1877 90,990  72 

1878 57,014  28 

The  importations  from  the  United  Stat<^s  consist  mostly  of  Indian  com,  petroleum,  hardware,  glass- 
ware, clover-seed,  and  all  articles  and  manufactures  which  can  be  imported  cheaper  and  to  more  ad- 
vantage ft*om  the  United  States  than  Prance,  England,  Germany,  &c. — K. 


No.  4. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  steamerSy  and  sailing  vessels,  and  their  tonnage, 
inward  and  outward  bound,  between  Denmark  and  the  United  States  of  America  fiom  IWS 
to  1S78,  inclusive, 

[Copied  fh)m  official  statistics.] 


Years, 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 


Num- 
ber. 


41 
126 
123 


Hegister    Begist«r 
tons.  tons. 


15,001 
16, 913 
48,742 
53,105 


I 

Increase  in  number  of  ships,  215.38  per  cent ;  increa.^  in  tonnage,  375.79  per  cent. 


8,219 
12,558 
37,995 
39,105 


oerhianv. 

Repart^  by  Consul- General  Kreiarnann,  of  Berlin j  on  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustries  of  Oermanyfor  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  required  by 
paragraph  381  of  the  Consular  Regulations.  The  returns  given  com- 
prehend the  entire  German  Empire,  or  where  no  figures  or  statistics  for 
the  same  could  be  obtained,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

I  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  the  order  and  periods 
prescribed  in  the  paragraph  of  the  Regulations  aforesaid.  An  exception 
had  to  be  made,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  statistics  relative  to  tobac- 
co, which  could  not  be  procured  to  a  later  date  than  June  30,  1878. 

Of  the  general  condition  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  Germany  it 
must  still  be  said  that  the  state  of  prostration  which  has  prevailed  of 
late  years  has  in  the  main  extended  to  this  year  also ;  but  a  decided 
change  for  the  better  seems  now  to  be  taking  place.  There  has  certainly 
been  a  very  remarkable  rise  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  securities  of  all 
kinds.  The  reviving  prosperity  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  coal 
and  iron  industry  and  trade,  also  in  the  .increasing  freight  business  of 
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the  railroads.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  railroad  stocks  has  recently  been 
very  great  and  rapid,  occasioned  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by 
the  action  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  purchasing  many  of  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  road,  hitherto  owned  by  private  stock  companies,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  an  exclusive  system  of  state  railroads,  as  one  of  the 
measures  of  national  economy  which  Prince  Bismarck  seeks  to  intro- 
duce throughout  the  Empire. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  total  extent  of  arable  land  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  estimated  76,912,626  acres,  and  in  the  year  1878  54*,238,974  acres 
were  under  actual  cultivation.  The  wood  land  consists  of  34,240,668 
acres ;  the  meadow  of  10,749,831  acres ;  the  vineyards  of  330,744  acres. 

The  principal  crops  harvested  in  the  German  Empire  were,  in  1878, 
as  follows,  viz : 

Cwt 

Wheat f 52,142,441 

Rve 138,390,125 

Spelt 8,939,109 

Barley * 46,503,824 

Oata 100,800,429 

Buckwheat 4,497,545 

Pease 10,243,538 

Beans 4,5tf7,806 

Potatoes 471,853,241 

Beets  and  turnips 238,235.042 

From  statistics  made  by  agricultural  societies,  under  directions  given 
by  the  ministry  of  agricidture,  the  crop  of  Prussia  for  1879  would  seem 
to  be  about  an  average  one.  These  statistics  are  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
kilograms  per  hectare,  and,  as  compared  with  the  yield  in  1878,  show  as 
follows,  viz : 


Articles. 


Wheat per  hectare 

Spelt do  . 

Bye do.. 

Barley do.. 

Oata do.. 

Buckwheat do.. 

Peaee do.. 

Beans do.. 

Potatoes  do.. 

Sugar-beets do.. 

Flax do.. 

Hops do.. 


The  average  prices  of  the  chief  agricultural  products,  given  in  marks 
per  100  kilograms,  have,  for  the  past  five  years,  been  as  follows,  viz : 


Harvest. 

i   Wheat. 

i 

Rye. 

Markt. 

17 

16.9 

18,5 

15.4 

13.4 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

8t»w. 

Hay. 

1874_75 

1    Markt. 
1        19.8 

Markt. 
17.4 
16.9 
16.8 
16.6 
14.8 

Markt. 
18.6 
17.8 
16.9 
14.6 
18.1 

Markt. 
5.80 
5.55 
6.25 
5.85 
5.75 

Markt. 
4.70    ' 
6.30 
7.20 
4.45 
3.70 

Markt. 
9  30 

1875-76 

1        20.5 

8.80 

1876-77"      

1        22.6 

8.05 

1877-78 

1878-79 

;        21.8 

18.5 

5.75 
5.05 

Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  crops,  especially  of  grain,  in  Europe 
generally  this  year,  prices  of  late  have  considerably  increased — the 
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price  ot  rye,  the  staple  article  of  food,  which  cost  in  June  last  119  marks 
per  ton  of  2,000  poands,  now  sells  at  148  marks,  and  wheat,  which  then 
brougBt  184  marks  per  ton,  now  brings  229  marks. 

But  for  the  plentiful  supplies  which  our  own  country  can  and  does 
fortunately  furnish,  the  rise  would  be  much  greater  still  and  lead  to  seri- 
ous want  and  distress,  as  may  be  the  case  even  as  it  is,  among  the  labor- 
ing and  poorer  classes  of  the  population  of  this  and  all  other  countries 
in  Europe.  The  United  States  have  indeed  become  the  blessed  store- 
house of  the  nations. 

Beet  sugar. — The  cultivation  of  sugar-beets  steadily  continues  to  grow 
in  importance,  and  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  ha«  fairly  become  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  profitable  industries  in  this  country.  Only  forty 
years  ago  no  more  than  20,000  acres  were  plant&d  with  beets,  while  at  the 
present  time  nearly  400,OOi()  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  that  purpose  per 
annum.    For  fuller  particulars  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  following  table : 

Return  of  heet-sugar  production  in  th^  German  Zollverein, 


Tears. 

Number  ot  sagar 
factories  in  oper- 
ation. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

s 

'Si 

pi 

1860-'6l 

!        247 

1 

OwL       1 
29  ""  032  1 
31           (94  1 

3fl,7]ii.J59 
89,1111.520 
41,  r.il,-J04 

48  73 
50          m  1 
40           (92  , 

49  (56  ! 
61           ^  1 
61           (12  , 

48      m 

63          (15 

70  rn  1 

55          (02  ! 
88          (83  , 

71  r31  ■ 
8l,Mi».;«o  1 

(hot. 
2.530.520 
2,515,269 
2.760,847 
8.023.600 
3, 413. 214 
3.713,912 
4.024,818 
3.300,276 
4,162.805 
4.307,645 
5.259.734 
3,728,838 
6, 251, 021 
5.820,813 
5,128.247 
7, 160. 964 
5  788.453 

1861-'62  

247 

1862-'68 

247 

1868-'64 

::::::;:;:::;;;:;:::;::;;::::;     IJs 

l864-'65  ^ 

1865-'66      

270 

295 

1866-'67  

::::::;::::::::::::::::::::  1    ^6 

1867-68 

208 

1868-'69             

1        295 

1809-70      

1        296 

1870-71 • ^ 

1871-72 

304 

1       311 

1872-'73          

1        324 

1873-74 

1        337 

1874-75 

1          <W3 

187S-76 !       «M 

1876-77    

:::...:::..::;::::::::::  1    Ss 

1877-78 

H90 

7, 560, 181 

1 

As  a  matter  of  commercial  interest  it  may  also  be  stated  that,  of  the 
total  quantity  of  raw  sugar  refined  by  the  64  sugar  refineries  existing  in 
this  country,  4,420,954  cwt.  were  beet  sugar,  while  the  remainder,  cane 
sugar,  amounted  to  only  3,699  cwt. 

Starch  sugar. — It  is  proper  to  advert  also  to  the  manufacture  of  starch 
sugar. 

Within  the  fiscal  year  of  the  German  Empire,  ending  the  31st  of  March 
last,  47  starch- sugar  manufactories  were  in  operation,  by  which  405,230 
cwt.  of  starch  of  their  own  manufacture  and  594,824  cwt.  of  starch 
acquired  otherwise,  were  manufactured  into  sugar,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  2^4,156  cwt.  in  loaves  of  sugar,  323,620  cwt.  in  sirups  and 
molasses,  18,250  cwt.  in  so-called  sugar  coloring,  which  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  beer,  rum,  &c.  The  average  price  of  starch  sugar  is  $3.75 
per  cwt. ;  of  starch-sugar  sirups,  $3.50  per  cwt. ;  and  of  sugar  coloring, 
about  $4.25  per  cwt. 

The  statistics  of  the  production,  importation,  and  exportation  of  and 
of  excise  taxes  and  customs-duties  on  tobacco  ror  the  year  ending  June 
30^  1878— the  latest  avalable  date,  as  has  been  before  stated— are  con- 
tained in  the  table  herewith  given : 
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The  ^ricfd  of  raw,  unmanufactured  domestic  tobacco  during  the  period 
embraced  in  said  table  has  averaged  $5.75  -per  cwt. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Of  the  manufactures  of  Germany  it  may  be  said  that  no  perceptible 
recovery  has  as  yet  occurred  from  the  depression  that  for  years  has  per- 
vaded all  branches  of  the  same.  Great  hopes  for  improvement  are 
based  on  the  new  tariff,  a  full  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
heretofore  furnished  to  the  Department. 

Whether  or  not  these  hopes  will  be  fully  realized  remains  still  to  be 
seen.  A  brief  allusion  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  the  movement 
now  organizing  for  holding  an  international  exhibition  in  Berlin  in 
1886.  The  impetus  for  the  same  was  given  by  the  decided  success  of 
the  industrial  exhibition  held  in  this  year  in  this  city,  and  of  which  a 
brief  report  was  made  to  the  Department  in  my  No.  435. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Emperor,  and  more  particularly 
the  Crown  Prince,  are  in  favor  of  the  plan,  but  Prince  Bismarck  is  re- 
ported as  averse  to  it,  his  preference  being  for  an  earlier  exhibition  to 
be  held  here  confined  to  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Proceeding  still  in  the  order  of  the  Eegulations,  I  beg  to  refer  for  a 
condensed  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  mines  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  following  table  made  up  for  the  years  1877  and  1878 : 

Comparative  table  showing  the  volume  and  value  of  the  produeiion  of  Oerman  mineSf  salt 
works,  furnaces,  and  foundries  during  the  calendar  years  1877  and  1878. 


Volnme  in— 


Prodncts. 


1878. 


I. — Production  of  mine*,  , 

1.  Mineral  ooal  and  bitamen :                    '  Choi. 

Anthracite  (true  coal)....' I  788,586,167 

Lignite  (brown  coal) I  219,422,840 

Asphaltum 1  946,680 

Naphtha ...., !  16,900 

2.  Mineral  salts :  j 

Rock  salt '  4,058,790 

Niters 16,404,266 

Bitter  salts 10,396 

3.  Ores:  1 

Iron  ores '  108,738,150 

Zinc  ores '  11,943,864 

Lead  ores 1  3,011,390 

Copper  ores 7,470,132 

Silver  and  gold  ores ." '  367,871 

Antimony  ores '  3,798 

Arsenicores   '  25,236 

Manganese  ores  119,002 

Wolrraminm  ores f  671 

Common  iron  pyrites i  2,007,306 

Other  vitriol  and  alum  ores i  695, 102 

IL — Salit  obtcMved  from  aqueous  solu-  i 

tions.  I 

I 

Table  salt  (chloride  of  natriam) I  8, 099, 997 

Chloride  of  potassium I  2,116,785 

•Chloride  of  magnesium I  170,861 


1877. 


Chot 

748,475,491 

212, 888, 634 

794,704 

17,293 

3,415,725 

16, 234, 327 

3,040 

98, 680. 363 

11, 530, 952 

2, 932. 014 

686,900 

375,927 

3,249 

22,674 

128, 187 

367 

2, 122, 520 

892,114 


8,271,834 

1, 747, 556 

118,800 


Value  in— 


1878. 


Marks. 

49, 412, 115 

8, 522, 162 

181.886 

17,295 

321,869 

1,634,663 

1,237 


6,368. 
2,433, 
4,877, 
2,038, 
717, 
0. 

63, 

306, 
24, 


2, 696, 557 

2, 676, 930 

66,763 


1877. 


g.g+ 


Mark*. 

51, 484, 435 

8,  504. 089 

164,801 

20,039 


272,510     +  lai 

1, 635, 657  !  —    0. 1 

342  I  +261.5 


6,549,382  1 
2,  639, 923 
5. 391, 848 
1, 838, 894  I 
949,397  I 
11,556 
7,528  , 
77,895 
591 

374,  am 

32,224  I 


+  14.8 

-  7.8 
-9.5 
+  10.9 

-  24.4 

-  14.2 
+  56.1 
-18.5 
+  55.9 

-  ia9 

-  24.0 


I 


2,644,829     -    L8 

2, 378, 682     +  12. 5 

47, 816  1  +  18. 7 
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Con^raUve  table  showing  the  volume  and  value  of  the  produolion  of  German  mines,  ^c. — 

Continued. 


Volume  in — 


Prodncts. 


Value  I 


1878. 


1877. 


1878. 


IL—8aUt  0bimiMd 


biminMlfrom  aqueous 
tioTM— Continaeo. 


soiu-  \ 


Svlphatesof  ftlkaUes 

Sulphates  of  magnesia.  

Solphates  of  earths  (alum) 

m. — ProdueHona  offunMoes  and  found- 
ties,  i 

A.  Pigs,  dec: 

Iron I      42, 

Zino 1, 

I«ad  (also  lithaige  for  sale) 1, 

Copper ] 

Begnlnsofooippar  forsale > 

SUver (lbs.) 

Gold (lbs.) 

Bine  color  products i 

Cadminm (lbs.) 

Tin 

Antimmy 

Arsenics 

ftnlphnr  (pnre) , 

Snlphniio  acid  (BngUsh) 

Vitriols: 
Green , 


(hot.  I 
560,516  ' 
229.032 

74,624  ' 


(hot. 

560,865 

364,410 

8,860 

79,020 


I 


red 

White 

Sarthy  colors 

B.  ^fdesofpiciroB: 
Jngsforoastinff... 
*""   '    '     ot&on 


Pifs  for  ingot 

Piis  for  w3d  iron 

Cast  ware  of  nrst  smelting  . 
Scrap  and  wash  iron 


2. 

8. 

80, 


488,874 

800,070 

687,441 

100, 811 

5,781 

338,821 

617 

6,786 

4,080 

1,662 

2,400 

24,501  I 

17,721 

776,744  1 

54,186 

87.766  i 

418 

6,585 

4,770 

104,270  ' 
842,064  I 
004,208  I 
455,644 
182,670  I 


38.131,583  , 

1,807,236 

1, 605, 764 

167, 236  , 

4,066  I 

(lbs.)  203, 070  I 

(lbs.)         445  ' 

7,102 


(lbs.) 


4,043 

1,762 

1,860  I 

16,853  j 

31,300 

1,868.087  I 

51,121  I 

68,608 

608 

8,872  I 

6,872  I 


2,860,160 

7,720,877 

27,282,417 

508,148 

251,672 


17,— Pig  iron  manvfiutUTed,  \ 

A.  Cast  ware  of  second  smelting 

B.  Weld  iron  (wrought  Iron  and  steel) . . 
0.  Incot  iron  (indoding  crucible  cast  | 


Marks. 
348,133 
18,^ 

141.244 


26, 714, 707 

7,586.828 

6,462,623 

8, 160, 061 

27,124 

6, 016, 525 

205,277 

846,530 

6.673 

25,601 

13,664 

80.804 

34,678 

1,261,167 

36,660 

860,016 

024 

0,470 

8,188 

1,466,866 

7, 166, 175 

17, 106, 003 

771,284 

124,470 


7, 674, 880  I 
21,830,226 

7,063,450 


7,741,061  I  16,612,680 
10,867,762  37,606,262 

6,015,503     13,414,714 


18n. 


Marks. 

856,062  —    3.0 

22, 057  -  14. 4 

167,367  -107.4 


25, 720, 534  I 
7,097,828 
7,421,763  1 
3,026,772 

24,000  I 
5,626,782  i 
147,084 
874,512 
5,760  I 
81,470 
11,678 
71,028 
64,040  ' 
1,406,874 

86,060  I 

820,312  I 

1.640  ; 

12,000  I 

16,220  I 

1,764,056 
6,650,564 
16,130,615  , 
1,111,187 
164,323 


+  3.0 

-  5.8 

-  12.0 
+  4.4 
+  1L7 
+  6.0 
+  88.7 

-  7.5 
+  16.0 

-  18.4 
+  17.0 
+  18.0 

-  40.6 

-  16.4 

+  4.5 
+  12.8 

-  48.5 

-  26.6 

-  46.6 

-  17.0 
+  0.4 
+  6.6 

-  80.6 

-  24.3 


18,086,006  I  —  8.2 
86,063,843  +  4.5 

12, 600, 600  +  6. 5 


SALT  STATISTICS. 

The  interest  and  importance  of  the  subject  seeming  to  warrant  the 
proceeding,  a  special  table  of  salt  statistics  has  been  prepared  in  a  table^ 
which  is  as  follows,  viz : 

StaUimeni  showing  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  salt  and  the  amount  of  tax  collected  thereon 
within  ihe  limits  of  the  German  Zollverein  during  ^he  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 1879. 


State  or  county. 


Kinds  of  salt. 


Amount  of  Amount  o  f 
salt  pro-  i  tax  collect- 
duced.       ,    ed  thereon. 


Kingdom  of  Prussia . 


Total. 


Cwt. 

Crystalsalt 1,148,703  I 

Rocksalt 1       718.023  . 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation {    4,372.043  | 


Salt-uck  stone  tot  cattle 

I  Panscale 

I  other  salt  remanent..... 

I  Brine 

I  Mother  lie 


T 


16.008  i 
56,487  I 
48,566  I 

»  I 


/ 

$26,003 

11.304 

2,547,663 

15 

67 


6,860,827  I         2,585,144 
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Statement  shoiciug  the  production  of  aU  kinds  of  salt j  ^o.— Continued. 


State  or  ooanty. 


Kingdom  of  Bayuia . 


Kinds  of  salt. 


Amount  of '  Amount  o  f 
salt  pro- 1  tax  collect- 
dnoed.      I    ed  thereon. 

I 


Bock  salt 

Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 

Paoscale 

Brine 

Salt  remanent 


Xhot. 
11,  $17 

879.414 
5,9fti 
6,178 
8,066 


Total. 


906,456 


Total 

(Trand  Duchy  of  Baden . 


Total 

Grand  Bncby  of  Hease 

Grand  Duchy  of  Meoklenburg . 
Thniingian  States 


Salt  procured  by  eTaiporation .  < 

Panscale 

Salt  remanent 

Brine 


Total 

Duchy  of  Bmnswiok  . 


Total 

Do^y  of  Anhalt . 


Total 

Aliace-Lorralne . 


Tbtal  of  the  Getman  ZolTrerein . 


Salt  procured  b^  evaporation. 
Salt  procured  by  evi^>oration. . 


Book  salt 

Salt  procured  b  v  evaporation . . 

Salt-lick  stone  for  cattle 

Panscale 

Other  salt  remanent , 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 
Panacale 


Crystal  salt . 
Book  salt.... 


Salt  procured  Iqr  evaporation . 

BBCArrrULATtOH. 

Crystal  salt 

Bock  salt. 


Salt  procured  by  evaporation. 

Salt-lick  stone  for  cattle 

Panscale. 


Other  salt  remanent. 

Brine , 

Mother  lie 


1, 802, 715  I 


046,178 

207  I 

5,341 : 

1,696 


558,347  I 


288,866 


114,848  , 
2,607  , 


117,466  I 


1,600 
248,928 


260.618 


787,415  1 


1,150,600 
2,606.586 
8,205.531  , 
28,280  I 
66.680  I 
87,830 
1,726  I 
9 


Total ,  12,142.141 


n8,720 


718, 956 


Kingdom  of  Wttrttemberg Crystal  salt |  207                    296 

Bocksalt    1,236,669                      247 

'  Salt  procured  by  evaporation '  560,995  '            383,000 

,  Saltremanent 4,864  I 


888,543 


299,291 


299,291 


158,1 


33,198 

86,879 

391.169 

621. 68C 

1.260 

1, 157 

488,361 

26,005 

1, 041, 251 

483,361 

130,608 


130,608 


577 
166 


733 


107,180 


U.942 
4,814.093 

16 

67 

1 


4,853,084 


THB  GERMAN  FISHERIES. 

No  Statistical  returns  of  any  value  are  extant  in  regard  to  the  fish- 
eries, bat  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  sea- 
fishing  is  reliably  estimated  at  17,135  individuate,  the  fishing  craft  of  all 
kinds  used  by  the  same  numbering  8,130. 

Beeognizing  the  importance  of  fish  as  an  article  of  human  food,  the 
c^Oerman  Fisheries  Association,"  a  body  of  prominent  and  influential 
men,  is  rendering  the  country  signal  service  by  fostering  and  extending 
the  artificial  breeding  of  suitable  varieties  for  properly  stocking  the 
rivers  and  inland  waters.  It  is  in  contemplation  by  that  association  to 
hold  in  the  msuiug  year  an  <^  international  fishery  exhibition  "  at  Berlin— 
an  enterprise  which  is  receiving  much  encouragement  in  Great  Britain 
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and  other  oountnes  of  Europe,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  receive  the 
support  and  cooperation  also  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
keep  the  Department  properly  advised  of  the  undertaking. 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS. 

« 

Eetums  relating  to  the  products  of  the  forests  as  the  succeeding  topic 
to  be  noticed,  with  the  permission  of  the  Department,  will  be  deferred 
until  a  full  report  on  forestry  subjects,  which  is  now  in  process  of  prep- 
aration by  order  and  under  direction  of  the  Federal  Oouncil,  shaU  be- 
come available. 

GERMAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Betums  of  the  German  merchant  marine,  extending  to  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last,  are  herewith  submitted : 

Comparative  table  ehowing  the  number ,  tonnage^  ^c,,  of  German  ships  existing  on  January  1, 

1871-1879. 

[Baltic  and  Grerman  Ocean  coasts.] 


Sailing  vessela 

^ 

2. 

fl 

1 

Years. 

1 

1 

i4 

1 

% 

"i 

% 

g 

•a 

s 

4,372 

900,361 

s 
JZ5 

Januarv  1, 1871 

34,739 

*      1872 

4,354 

891.660 

84,273 

iTotal. 


1873 !4,311  ,869,637   33,618 

1874 14,242  ;866,092   33,103 

1875 14,803  878,385  33,085 

1876 14,426  1901,313   33.215 

1877 i4,491  1922,704  <33,265 

1878 4.469  934,556  |32,  659 

1879 4,453  949,467   32,362 


Diminations  for  1878. . . . 
Augmentations  for  1878. 

January,  1879,  decrease. . 
January,  1879,  increase . . 


1 147 
|175 
216 
:253 
l299 
319 
318 
336 
{351 


81,994 
97,030 
129,  521 
167,  633 
189,998 
183,569 
180. 946 
183,  379 
179, 662 


23,287 
'27,164 
33, 325 
41,755 
,48, 422 
50,756 
49, 875 
'50.603 
,52, 313 


4, 736  4, 519  I    982, 355 

5, 636  4,  529  I    988, 690 

6, 621  ,4, 527  I    999, 158 

8,293  4,495  11,033,725 

9,339  ,4,602  il,  068, 883 

9,147  14,745  jl,  084, 882 

8.589  4,809   1,103,650 

8,173  |4,805  11,117,985 

7, 616  |4, 804   1, 129, 129 


-s..     ."-:,.. '.^  ■   .    .    .    ■  i5  I  18,853  ' 
LM7      07,  r»oti    10     15,136 


4,972 
6,682 


.1.288  1      71,448 
.1    287  '      82,642 


16 


14,911  I 


....I    3,717  I I. 

15  I '  1,710  1. 


11,194 


39, 475 
39,009 
40,239 
41.896 
42,424 
42,862 
41,844 
40,832 
89,978 


Among  the  number  of  ships  existing  on  January  1,  1879,  there  were  98  sailing  vessels  and  336 
steamers  of  iron,  and  4,355  sailing-vessels  and  15  steamers  of  wood. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPOBTS. 

Imports  include  all  articles,  whether  entered  for  consumption  in  the 
country  or  entered  for  transit  to  other  countries,  and  likewise  exports 
include  all  articles  in  transit  through  the  German  Zollverein,  as  well  as 
the  articles  exported  of  German  product.  The  total  value  of  articles  im- 
ported, as  estimated  by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau,  was  in  1878 
11,138,023,180,  and  in  1877  $1,177,271,760,  of  which  $889,851,060,  in 
1878  and  $922,745,040  in  1877  are  estimated  as  the  value  of  imports 
for  home  consumption. 

The  total  amount  of  customs  duties  collected  was  in  1878  $26,537,343, 
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and  in  1877  $25,441,628.    The  comparatively  largest  sums  of  duties  in 
both  these  years  were  derived  from  the  following  articles,  viz : 


Articles. 


1878. 


I 


Coffee,  raw 

Tobaceo,  uimiAiiufiictared . 

lUce,  pealed 

Wine  and  must,  in  barrels . 

Salt 

Linaeed-ollf  in  barrels. 


$472,972 
308, 02fi 
264, 005 
237,977 
179, 609 
178,469 


Hea^  prepared,  ham,  pork,  &o !    160,472 

Bemngs '"*  "'" 


171, 857 


1877. 


$456,087 
214,808 
271,524 
247,865 
180,100 
151,961 
80,571 
158.681 


Statement  of  the  oommeroe  in  Oermanyfor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878,  ae  $hown  by 

the  returns  of  the  Zollverein, 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1878. 


Cereals  and  mill-ground  grain owt.. 

Ferment-ed  liquors do. . . 

Sugar,  coffee,  spices,  confectionery,  &c .  do . . . 
Tobacco  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  do. . . 

Seeds,  fruit,  plimts 

Animals  ana  animal  food cwt.. 

Do pieces.. 

Do tons.. 

Ifannre  and  waste  materials cwt. . 

Fuel do... 

Eartbs,  ores,  stones,  rough  and  hewn .  .do. . . 
ManuActures  of  stone,  day,  and  glass .  do . . . 

Metals do... 

Metals,  coarsely  worked  and  prepared .  do . . . 

Manufactures  of  metals do. . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  dye-stuffs do. . . 

K«sm,  gums,  fats,  ether,  and  soaps do . . . 

Fdt,  materials,  hair,  feathers,  hidea^.  .do . . . 
Mamifactures  of  leather,  fur,  fund  lelt . .  do . . . 

Spinning  materials do. . . 

Tarns do... 

Ropemaker's  articles,  textile  fabrics,  &c., 

cwt y 

Manufactures  of  India-rubber  fabrics . .  do  . . 

Paper,  pasteboards,  and  manufactures,  &c . . 

Timber,  lumber,  wood  for  building,  manu- 

Dactures  of  cork,  whalebone,  ivory,  and 

similar  materials c  wt . . 

Do pieces.. 

Woodenware,    carved,  and  basket  ware, 

cwt 

Machines,  vehicles,  instruments,  &c.  .cwt. . 

Do pieces.. 

Fancy  goods  and  objects  of  art cwt... 

Manuscripts,  printed  matter,  &c do. . . ! 

Coins  and  precious  metals do.... 


Miscellaneous  . 


.do. 


68,100,000  I 
2,140,000 
6,492,000 
2,382,000  I 
8,150,000 
3,719,000  I 
2,627,000 
1,038,000 
6, 060.  000  ! 
101,014,000  ; 

23,080.000  ' 
3,050,000  I 

10,467,000  ' 
2, 146, 000  ' 
1,  064, 000  I 
9,  550, 000  j 

11,330.000 
2,433,000  I 

51,000 
7,400,000 
1, 718,  000 

1, 249, 000 
45,000 
292,000 


32,  746, 000 
3,383.000  I 

807,000  I 
1,106,000  I 
4,000 
96,000 
65,000 
12.000 
92,000  I 


1878. 


1877. 


$149,040,000 
20. 825, 000 
96,866,000 
42, 840, 000 
34,629,000  i 


$174, 454, 000 

23. 919,  000 

104,  244,  000 

33,  082, 000 

33,  058, 200 


108, 551, 800       107, 100, 000 


12,971, 
14, 184, 
18, 373. 

6,140, 
16,564, 

6,447, 

7, 116, 
43.889, 
48,337, 
50, 218, 

9, 210, 
152, 320, 
58,786, 


000 

800  : 

600  t 

400 

800 

820  I 

200  I 

600 

800 

000 

600 

000 

000 


93, 772, 000 
2, 660,  840 
2, 451, 400 


J13, 423, 200 
15,  374,  800 
19. 873,  000 

7, 473, 200 
18, 135, 600 

6, 771, 100 

8,330,000 
57,  667,  400 
56, 215,  600 
46,  888, 400 

9, 972,  200 
163, 030,  000 
57, 358, 000 

101, 150,  000 
2,  748,  900 
2,^000 


48,694,800        49,837,200 


7,380,380 

17, 445,  400 

7, 337, 540 

2, 927, 400 

56,  882,  000 

1,  309,  000 


6, 859, 160 

16, 636, 200 

6,545,000 

2,641,800 

29, 821, 400 

1, 856, 400 


Total cwt.. 

Total pieces..' 

Total tons... 


307, 846, 000 
6, 014, 000 
1, 033, 000 


^1,138,023,180   1,177,271,760 


Quantity. 


1878. 


44, 900, 000 

3, 330,  000 

7, 480,  000 

990,000 

4, 820, 000 

3, 040,  000 

2, 675,  000 

245,000 

4, 150, 000 

128, 196, 000 

39, 410, 000 

12, 000, 000 

10, 897, 000 

8. 450,  000 

2,880,000 

6, 780, 000 

4, 020,  000 

1,  606,  000 

82,000 

3, 180,  000 

1, 189,  000 

1,823,000 
63,000 
882,000 


22,690,000 
16,000 

1, 840, 000 

1, 770, 000 

5,000 

390,000 

99,000 

9,000 

809.000 


316, 776. 000 

2,696,60(f 

245,000 


THE  TBADE  OF  GERMANY  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  increase  of  $3,186,506.02  in  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  affords  a  happy  sign  of  re-established  prosperity  at 
home. 

Imi>orts  from  the  United  States  to  Germany,  at  present,  chiefly  con- 
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sist  of  grain  and  produce.  But  fbr  the  new  German  tariff  a  favora'ble 
market  could  hare  been  found  for  many  American  manufactures  also. 
So  far  as  the  rates  of  duties  established  by  that  tariff  on  grain,  lard, 
bacon,  and  petroleum  are  concerned,  an  agitation  has  already  com- 
menced for  their  suspension  5  and  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  earnings  of  the  people  here  have  not  increased,  when  the 
costs  of  necessaries  of  life  have  greatly  advanced,  seems  to  justify  the 
demand  made  of  the  government  in  the  premises,  all  the  more  so  for 
the  reason  that  a  more  severe  winter  than  has  been  known  here  for  many 
years  has  already  set  in,,  causing  fuel  of  all  kinds,  particularly  coal,  to 
enhance  in  price. 

As  an  interesting  item,  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that,  during  the  past 
year,  a  demand  has  developed  for  paper  of  American  manufacture,  and 
that  article  promises  to  find  a  fair  market  here,  for  the  reason  that  the 
same  is  found  to  be  of  greater  purity,  ft*eer  from  spots  and  defects,  and 
possesses  a  more  perfect  finish  than  the  paper  made  in  any  other  coun- 
try. These  merits  are  correctly  attributed  to  the  selection  by  American 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  materials  for  their 
productions  and  to  the  superior  kind  of  machinery  employed  in  Ameri- 
can imper-mills. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Statetnmt  showing  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  German  Empire  for  (he  fUtal  year 

from  April  1,  ltf79,  to  March'Si,  1880. 

A.— RE  VENUES. 


ITo. 


DesorlptiOn  of  revenues. 


Amount. 


1  '  OuBtoms  daties  and  internal  reveiraes . 

2  Stamp-tax  on  play-cards , 

Stamp-tax  on  Dills  of  exobange 

Sarplos  receipts  of  post-office  and  telegraph  departments 

AmoimtofeaminfinftDmraUwaysof  the  Empire , 

6  I  Sarplos  receipts  of  government's  printing  office 

7  From  the  Imperial  Bank 

8  Sondries 

From  the  invalid  fnnd  of  the  Empire 

Surplus  of  preceding  years 

Mints  and  coinage 

Interest  fhnn  invested  funds  of  the  Empire 

From  deficienoy  appropriations   

Total  amount  of  the  quota  paid  by  the  several  States  of  the  Empire . 


Total  revenne. 


$59, 904, 210 

289,408 

1,565,397 

8,718,2M 

2,368,660 

42,840 

358,190 

1,724,060 

7,  481, 162 

249,900 

23,800 

1.310,424 

27,  569. 615 

24, 120, 206 


130, 706, 683 


B.— EXPENDITURES. 


Regularly  accruing  expenses. 

Amount. 

Extraordinary  expenditure^. 

Amount 

Chancellor  of  the  Empire 

$24,700 
512,841 

Office  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 
Imperial  Diet :.... 

$144,824 

Office  of  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. . 
Federal  council 

7;  140 

Foreign  office 

165, 410 

Imperial  Diet 

.     76,638 
1,607,950 

77, 130, 995 

6,370,713 

277,994 

752,036 

62,060 

40,878 

2,161,635 

109,670 

4,232,767 
7,481,131 

Pest  office  and  telegraph  departments 

2.  42ft  a-w 

Foreign  office 

War  department 10i906;74« 

rlan  army 

Navy  department 5,138,422 

Judiciary  of  the  Empire  78, 826 

Navy  depfl^ment 

Treasury  department  of  the  Empire .          544, 841 
Department  of  the  railways  of  the 

Empire 42,840 

Auditing  and  controlling  tribunal ...             2, 380 

Administration  of  railways ;      3, 857, 105 

Mints  and  coinage 5,402,600 

Expenditures  in  consequence  of  the  , 

war  against  France !      1,251,186 

Total    extraordinary  expeudi-  1 

Judiciary  of  the  Empii« 

Treasury  department 

Department  of  the  railways  of  the  Em- 

Imp€«riai  chancery  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 
National  debt  of  the  Empire— interest . . 

Auditing  and  controlling  tribunal 

General  pension  fnnd— army,  navy,  and 
civil  aoministratiou 

Invalid  fund  of  the  Empire 

tures 29,964,628 

Total  regularly  occurring  ex-  ' 
penditures j  100,742,005 

Grand  totad  of  expendituT«8....|  130«706,638 
Grand  total  of  revenues 1  130. 706. 633 

Total 

100.742,005 
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THE  GEB2CAN  I^^ILWAYS. 

Such  statistics  of  German  railways  as  have  been  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  this  report  are  contained  in  the  following  table:  i 

TabU  9ki>mng  the  revenues  arising  J^rom  cuMotM  and  taxet  colleekd  in  common  in  the  German 
Empire  for  the  period  from  April  1  to  September  30,  1879, 

[Increase  + ;  decrease  — .] 


Description  of  revenues. 


Estimates 
of  receipts 
during  the 
above  pe- 
riod. 


Receipts 
Dr.wtack..!  Kematoder.  l^;i«lo?^ 
ceding  year. 


Customs 

Beet-sugar  tax 

Salt  tax 

Tbbaccotax 

Whiskvtax 

Transit  duty  on  whisky  . 

Brewing  tax 

Transit  duty  on  beer 


Total. 


Stamp  t^x  on  play-cards 

Stamp  t*x  on  bills  of  exchMige ... 
Pout  and  telegraph  administration. . .] 
Railway  administration ! 


$17,974,457 

24,401 

3, 747, 797 

79,894 

3, 451, 556 

11,496 

1, 811, 682 

106,574 


27,208,006 


94,977 


$7,269 

3,029,977 

1,875 

12, 476 

743.869 


19, 519 


$17,967,188  I 

-    3, 006, 576 

3,746,121  i 

67.419  ' 

2,707,687  t 

11, 195  I 

1, 792, 113  ; 

106,574 


$11,728,613 

-    2,362,623 

3,748,208 

54,568 

2,602,073 

11,883 

1,802,784 

101,027 


3, 814, 966  I      23. 393, 020  !      17,  686, 534 


94,077 
757,502  I 
14,716,627 
4, 446, 602 


729.698 
14, 471, 350 
4. 525, 262 


Increase 
and  de- 
crease. 


+♦8,288,676 

—  642,963 

—  2,087 
1^,851 

106,613 
388 

—  10,ff» 
-f         6,547 


5,706,486 


+  94,977 

+  27,804 

-h  245,277 

—  78,660 


Statue  of  the  German  (exclusive  of  Bavarian)  railways  on  September  30,  1879. 


Deeertption  of  railways. 

Length  of 
track* 

KHUmteUrt. 

12,597  36 

1,186  20 

Earnings. 

Total  in  Ameri- 
can gold. 

Per  kUo- 
meter. 

$55,262,625 

$4,569  00 

Increase .*..... 

I>Q4>Tease 

629,328 

388  00 

by  government .  t....t  t.-^t^....,  ............   rr 

4,092  59 
83^ 

22,570,848 

642  00 

As  compared  with  the  year  1878 : 
Increase 

Decrease  

6,562 

As  compared  with  the  year  1878 : 
Increaee ...■•.....■■. 

11, 520  64 
402  72 

50,327,256 

445  60 

Decrease 

889,298 

760  00 

^;»^Hdt4^t*lfnrlfl7Q(-|-T  4-11  + TIT)....                                 

28,210  50 
1,672  79 

128,160,728 

466  02 

Increase . 

Decrease 

1,526,189 

250  13 
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COINAGE. 

Table  skomng  the  total  of  the  imperial  money  coined  in  the  German  minis  up  the  18ih  of  Oc- 

toher,  1879. 


Description. 


Marks." 


Dollars. 


oOLD  cones.  ' 

Double  crowns 1,267,478,660.00 

Crowns i  420,956,780.00 

Half  crowns |  27,969,145.00 

Total ,  1,716,404,585.00 

8ILVRR  COINS. 

Five-mark  pieces... i  71,652,415.00 

Two-mark  pieces 98,509,686.00 

One-mark  pieces 149,742,857.00 

Fifty-pence  pieces I  71,486,388.00 

Twenty-pence  pieces 35,717,718.20 

.Total t  427,103,064.20 

NICKKL  COINS.  i 

Ten-pence  pieces |  23,502,530.70 

Five-pence  pieces 11,657,813.75 

Total j  35,160,344.45 

COPPER  COINS.  I 

Two-pence  pieces I  6,213,207.44 

One-penny  pieces 3,382,722.83 

Total '.  9,595,930  27 


301,659.921  00 

100. 187, 714  00 

6,  656,  657  00 

408,  504, 291  00 


17, 053, 275  00 
23,  445,  305  00 
35,  638, 800  00 
17. 013,  760  00 
8,500,817  00 


101, 651,  957  05 


5,  593, 602  00 
2. 774, 569  00 


8, 368, 161  00 


1, 478, 743  00 
805,068  00 


2,283,831  00 


*  The  German  mark  is  equal  to  23.8  centa. 


OUTSTANDINa  TREASURY  NOTES. 


Statement  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  outstanding  of  tlie  states  of  the  German  Empire 
and  the  empire  on  September  30,  1^79. 


No. 


Names  of  the  states. 


Prussia  (including  Lauenberg) . 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wiirttemberg 

Baden 

Hesse 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

Grand  Duchy  Saxony 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

BrunswicK 

Saxe-Meiningen 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Anhalt 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . . . 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Waldeck 

Reuss,  senior  line 

Reuss,  Junior  line 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippo 

Liibeck 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-I^rraine 


•  p  J 
S 


S 


$14, 610, 042 

8,568,000 

8,  568, 000 

2, 447, 999 

2,  652, 000 

1, 754, 400 

703,290 

428,400 

671, 200 


714, 000 
428,400 
346,  718 
428,400 
678, 3C0 
107,100 
142,800 
149,  940 
92,820 
228, 480 
242,760 


|S1g 


$14, 610, 041 

8,  521, 825 

8, 495, 008 

2, 421, 888 

2,627,987 

1,  736, 448 

700,434 

420,728 

567,894 


Total. 


43, 863, 050 


707, 117 
402,767 
338,847 
422, 170 
659,022 
106,406 
136, 919 
146,604 
90,262 
220,434 
241,946 


I"" 


$17, 170, 626 

8, 379,  013 

1, 780, 201 

1, 266, 454 

1, 017, 850 

593,966 

^,412 

199,301 

67,538 

217,787 

217, 323 

130,885 

98,975 

121, 411 

141,  675 

46,792 

52,594 

39,155 

31,404 

62,003 

22.326 

77, 395 

36,322 

85,242 

236,065 

1, 079, 257 


Silas's  E?o 
is  s»  i  fa 


$17, 170, 628 

3, 379, 014 

1.780,201 

1,266,454 

1, 017, 851 

593, 966 

388, 413 

199,301 

67,539 

217, 788 

217. 323 

139.896 

98,975 

121, 412 

141. 676 

46,792 

52, 595 

39, 156 

31,404 

62,003 

22,326 

77,396 

36, 323 

85,242 

236,066 

1, 079, 260 


43, 574, 650  I      28, 551, 983  I 


28,560,000 
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POPULATION  AND  EMIGRATION. 

Bespecting  the  population  of  Germany,  it  is  proper  to  «tate  that  na 
new  census  has  been  taken  since  the  year  1875.  Then  the  same  was 
found  to  consist  of  42,727,360  inhabitants.  Taking  the  present  territory 
of  the  empire  as  the  basis,  the  population  in  1816,  the  first  year  of  the 
establishment  of  the  old  German  Confederation,  with  the  seat  of  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  numbered  24,831,696;  in  1834,  the  year 
in  which  the  German  Zollverein  was  first  established,  it  had  increased 
to  30,608,698;  in  1852,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  and  certain  other 
States  joined  the  Zollverein  also,  the  x>opulation  was  35,929,691 ;  again^ 
in  1867,  in  which  year  the  first  enumeration  under  the  then  North-Ger- 
man Confederation  occurred,  the  population  consisted  of  40,180,125. 

The  x)opulation  of  no  other  country  in  Europe  has  grown  at  a  like 
rate,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  it  is  all  the  more  strikmg  from  the  fact 
that  the  wars  with  Denmark  in  1864,  with  Austria  in  1866,  and  with 
France  in  1870,  have  entailed  heavy  human  losses,  and  the  country  has 
been  otherwise  continually  drained  of  population  by  emigration. 

In  illustration  of  the  latter  fitct  the  following  figure«,  taken  from  oflBl- 
cial  sources,  may  be  cited,  viz : 


Years. 

1. 

1 

To  the  TTnitcd 

1871 

75, 912 
125,650 
103.638 
45, 112 
30.778 
28.868 
21.964 
24,217 

73,816 

J872 

120,05ft 

1873     

96,641 
42,492 

1874 

1875                      .     .                 ...»   

27,834 
22.767 
18,240 

Ig7fl      

Ig77 

1878 

20,873. 

ToUl 

456,634 

422,2191 

. 

For  next  year  an  increased  emigration  to  the  United  States  may  be 
looked  for.  The  prosperity  in  our  own  country  will  not  fail  to  exert  its. 
power  of  attraction  to  the  thousands  of  this  empire  who  will  seek  to  es- 
cape from  want  and  distress  at  home  to  a  country  with  plenty  in  requit- 
ing labor,  cheap  and  ample  food. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

At  present  the  prices  of  the  principal  breadstuff^  and  articles  of  food 
in  this  city  are  as  follows,  to  wit : 
Per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds  avoirdupois) : 

Wheat: 

Best  quality $5  61 

Middling  quality 5  33 

Inferior  quality 4  76 

Rye: 

Best  quality 4  11 

Middling  quality '. 3  99 

Inferior  quality 3  80 

Potatoes i $1  7ft  tol  19 

Pease 7  61  to  4  ^76 

Beans 9  04to5j23 
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Per  I  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds  avoirdupois) : 

Beef,  choice  cuts $0  35  to  0  47 

Beef,  other  parU 0  ^  to  0  23 

Pork : 0  33to0  23 

Veal 0  35  too  23 

Mutton 0  30  to  0  23 

Butter 0  47  to  0  38 

Eggs,  per  dozen 0  18  to  0  16 

H.  KEEISMANK 
United  States  Consulate-General, 

BerliHj  November  29,  1879. 


GERMANY. 

^jReport^  by  Oonsulr  General  Lee^  of  Fra/nkfort-on-the-Main^  on  the  agricult' 
wre^  commerce^  manufactures^  finances^  and  co-operaiite  societies  of 
Germany  J  with  statistics  relating  to  labor  and  the  principal  industries  of 
the  country  J  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

agriculture. 

The  planting  and  growing  season  of  the  cnrrent  year  was  one  of  ex- 
traordinary wetness.  The  temperature  during  a  large  part  of  the  season 
^as  unusually  low,  being  frequently  from  12^  to  18^  Fahr.  under  the 
average.  The  cold  and  variable  weather  of  winter  extended  far  into  the 
spring,  and  during  March  and  April  rain  and  cloud  were  seldom  inter- 
rupted. May  and  June  had  15  rainy  days  each,  and  July  21..  The 
latter  month  had  no  single  day  entirely  destitute  of  cloud,  and  only  7 
that  were  tolerably  clear.  Twenty-seven  per.  cent,  more  rain  than  av- 
-erage  fell  at  this  station  during  the  year  1878,  yet  the  proportionate 
quantity  was  still  greater  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present 
year.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  weather  im- 
proved considerably,  and  was,  fortunately,  favorable  to  the  maturity 
■  and  gathering  of  crops.  These  phenomena,  with  the  variations  produced 
by  latitude  and  topography,  prevailed  generally  in  Europe.  Throughout 
the  continent  the  last  winter  was  the  most  severe  and  tedious,  and  the 
season  of  spring  and  early  summer  the  tardiest  and  most  unfavorable 
'known  for  many  years. 

CROPS. 

In  the  aggregate,  however,  the  result  has  not  been  disastrous  to  agri- 
culture in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  grape  crop,  to  be  sure,  is  a  nota- 
ble exception  to  this  statement.  The  report  of  the  consular  agent  at 
Mayence,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  most  of  the  grape-growing  terri- 
tory of  this  consular  district,  shows  that  during  the  last  thirty  years 
there  have  been  but  six  good  and  five  first-rate  vintages  in  that  section'. 
It  also  states  that  this  year's  crop  will  probably  be  one  of  the  three  most  in- 
ferior which  have  been  known  for  a  century.  The  usually  extensive 
vintages  of  the  Pfalz  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  failure.  In  Wilrtem- 
'berg,  Baden,  and  Northern  Bavaria  the  crop  is  equally  inferior  and  de- 
Acient  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  the  consuls  for  those  districts.  The 
blooming,  maturing,  and  ripening  of  the  grapes  have  been  alike  retarded 
l)y  the  unpropitious  weather. 

*  Diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  discover  an  instance  of  the  appearance 
*>f  the  phylloxera  in  .the  vineyards  of  this  district  during  the  past  year. 
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Extreme  precautions  against  the  insect  have  been  maintained,  and  the 
few  occasions  of  its  manifestation  have  been  met  by  energetic  and  suc- 
<5e8sful  measures  of  extirpation. 

The  root  and  cereal  crops  have  only  exceptionally  shared  the  calami- 
ties of  the  vine.  This  is  sufficiently  evident,  although  no  precise  or 
•complete  statistics  of  this  year's  harvest  have  yet  been  published,  or 
will  be  until  February  next.  In  Prussia  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
some  years  past  to  collate  estimates  of  what  the  crops  will  probably  be,  and 
compare  the  general  results  with  an  average  yield.  This  year,  for  the  first 
time,  the  comparison  was  made  with  last  year's  harvest,  and  taking  that 
to  be  equivalent  to  100,  the  yield  in  the  five  leading  products  this  year 
was  estimated  as  follows : 
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These  estimates  were  based  upon  695  reports  in  regard  to  wheat,  753 
as  to  rye,  707  as  to  barley,  750  as  to  oats,  and  691  as  to  potatoes.  The 
reports  were  collated  in  July,  when  the  prospects  were  much  more  un- 
favorable than  they  afterwards  proved.  Authentic  information  of  later 
date,  now  in  the  possession  of  this  office,  shows  that  in  this  consular 
district  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  harvested  was  a1>out  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  last  year's  crop;  of  oats,  33  per  cent,  greater;  of  barley, 
about  the  same,  and  of  rye  about  10  i)er  cent.  less.  In  light,  dry  soil, 
potatoes  produced  about  25  per  cent,  more  than  last  year,  and  in  heavy 
soils,  not  affording  quick  evaporation  of  the  excessive  moisture,  abouii 
25  per  cent  less. 

CLIMATE. 

• 

This  tolerably  favorable  result  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  atmos- 
pheric changes  that  took  place  after  the  month  of  July,  and  may  justify 
some  observations  upon  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  this  region  and  the 
causes  affecting  them.  The  city  of  Frankfort,  though  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Montreal,  lies  upon  a  very  different  isothermal  line.  Its 
winters  and  summers  alike  are  mild  and  moist;  snow  falls  later  and  dis- 
appears earlier  than  in  the  country  north  or  south.  Up  to  this  date, 
for  example,  none  has  fallen  here,  although  snow  appeared  at  Dresden 
as  early  as  the  14th,  and.  at  Nuremberg  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  the 
higher  Bavarian  Alps  were  covered  at  least  two  weeks  before  that.  In 
the  Black  Forest,  also,  snow  generally  appears  from  one  to  two  weeks 
earlier  than  here. 

The  weather  of  the  Main  valley  is  generally  cloudy  even  in  the  absence 
4>f  rain,  and  the  soil  being  light  and  sandy,  evaporation  is  rapid.    It 
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seems  fortunate,  indeed,  for  a  country  of  such  moderate  fertility  and 
large  population  as  a  large  part  of  Western  Germany,  that  it  is  pro- 
vided with  an  atmosphere  so  humid.  The  cloudy  skies  restrain  evapo- 
ration, and  the  copious  rains  p)'omote  the  decomposition  of  fertilizing 
substances.  These  observations  are  not  so  applicable,  of  course,  to  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Rhine  as  to  the  plateaux  above  it,  yet  for  the  whole 
country  alike  the  excessive  humidity  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  provision 
of  nature. 

The  forests  of  the  country,  which  now  flourish  under  the  jealous  pro- 
tection of  the  government,  and  which,  in  this  region,  consist  mostly  of 
coniferous  trees,  are  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence.  vLpon  its 
climate.  The  forests  form,  it  is  said,  a  veritable  apparatus  for  conden- 
sation, and  have  such  influence  upon  the  pluvial  currents  that  more 
water  falls  upon  them  than  upon  the  neighboring  lands.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  forests  of  pine,  or  fir,  which  produce,  it  is  said,  more 
than  double  the  effect  of  the  deciduous  woods.  Upon  the  latter  an  average 
of  about  44  more  millimeters  of  water  falls  during  a  period  of  four  y^ars 
than  upon  naked  land,  while  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  pine  forest 
is  about  06  millimeters  in  three  years. 

The  degree  of  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  constantly  greater 
over  the  wooded  districts  than  over  the  plains,  the  difference  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  other,  being  much  the  most  strongly  marked  as  to  the 
coniferous  forests.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  the  vapors  diffused  in  the 
air  were  always  sufficiently  condensed  to  be  visible,  the  forests  would 
be  observed  to  be  constantly  surrounded  by  a  vast  humid  screen,  and 
the  envelope  of  the  resinous  woods  would  appear  much  denser  than 
that  of  the  deciduous  woods.  These  layers  or  banks  of  vapor  are 
deemed  of  much  benefit  to  the  arable  lands.  They  spread  themselves 
upon  the  adjacent  territory,  and,  being  cooled  by  the  night,  are  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  dew,  which  irrigates  and  refreshes  the  soil. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  water  precipitated  upon  the  forests  is 
arrested  by  the  trees  and  evaporated.  The  average  of  observations 
taken  during  four  years  shows  that  in  a  mass  of  deciduous  timber  the 
trees  retain  about  36  per  cent,  of  the  water  which  falls  upon  them.  The 
average  retained  by  the  resinous  timber  during  two  years  was  .53 J  per 
cent  At  the  same  time  the  water  which  reaches  the  ground  is  not 
entirely  absorbed  thereby,  but  in  part  evaporated,  this  evaporation 
being  much  feebler  under  the  timber  than  upon  the  open  ground. 
Under  the  deciduous  trees  it  is  from  three  to  four  times  feebler,  while 
under  the  coniferous  it  is  but  two  to  three  times.  This  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  coniferous  trees  have  a  much  greater  affinity  for  moisture 
than  the  deciduous. 

The  masses  of  timber  have  also  a  certain  refrigerating  power.  It  has 
been  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  temperature 
under  the  trees  ana  above  them,  there  exists  an  atmospheric  current 
from  below  upward,  and  also  a  lateral  current  around  the  timber  masses 
and  thence  to  the  plains.  The  ascending  current  carries  upward  the 
vapors  from  the  ground,  and,  thereby  fulfilling  the  office  of  a  conductor, 
is  believed  to  impart  to  the  forests  a  certain  efficiency  in  repelling  hail- 
storms from  their  vicinity. 

The  ozonometric  observations  appear  to  indicate  that  under  the  for- 
ests, and  chiefly  under  the  resinous  forests,  there  is  less  of  ozone  than 
in  the  uncovered  territory,  and  that  the  atmosphere  contains  more  of  it 
at  about  14  meters  from  the  ground  than  it  does  at  the  surface. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  current  opinions  entertained  with  reference  to 
the  atmospheric  influences  of  forests,  and,  if  correct,  they  are  of  much 
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value  in  explaining  the  extreme  humidity  and  other  climatic  peculiari- 
ties of  a  region  like  this,  so  largely  clothed  with  resinous  timber. 

LABOR. 

The  labor  market  has  not  essentially  changed  during  the  past  year. 
Advances  in,  the  rates  of  wages  have  been  exceptional,  probably,  and 
have  been  more  than  outnumbered  by  the  instances  of  decline.  The 
following  expressions  by  eight  leading  manufacturers  and  employers  in 
a«  many  different  sections  of  the  country  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  index 
of  the  state  of  the  market:  1.  Wages  same  as  last  year,  although  imces  of 
finished  wares  have  greatly  declin^.  2.  Wages  had  already  been  so  much 
depressed  during  the  previous  year  that  afurther  reduction  this  year  could 
not  be  thought  of.  3.  Wages  and  proportion  of  laborers  employed  same 
as  last  year;  cost  of  living  unchanged.  4.  No  essential  increase  or  de- 
crease of  wages ;  same  as  to  cost  of  living.  5.  Wages  have  decreased 
about  12  per  cent,  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  cost  of  living  un- 
changed ;  at  least  15  per  cent,  less  workmen  now  employed  than  a  year 
ago.  6.  Wages  during  the  last  twelve  months  about  the  same  as  before 
and  no  present  inducement  to  raise  them ;  cost  of  living  approximately 
the  same;  number  employed  about  the  same  as  year  before.  7.  No 
change  in  wages  for  twelve  months ;  increased  living  expenses  may, 
however,  make  an  advance  necessary ;  owing  to  bad  harvest  the  cost  of 
living  has  advanced ;  about  as  many  workmen  employed  as  a  year  ago. 
8.  Wages  have  rather  decreased  than  increased  during  the  last  twelve 
months ;  cost  of  living  unchanged ;  fewer  workmen  employed  than  a 
year  ago. 

These  statements  are  all  recent,  and  apply  to  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  date  of  this  report.  They  represent  both  the  northern 
and  southern  sections  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  conditions  affecting 
the  labor  market  are  somewhat  different.  The  weight  of  opinion  as  thus 
presented,  and  as  corroborated  from  many  other  sources,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  tendency  has  been  to  reduce  rather  than  to  advance  wages, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  changes  have  not 
been  great  either  way,  or  in  either  respect,  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
As  to  the  future  of  wages  everything  depends  upon  the  revival  of  pros- 
perity and  increased  demand  for  production.  Manufacturers  have  been 
saying  that  they  cannot  possibly  pay  more  for  labor,  or  for  raw  mate- 
rial, and  withstand  foreign  competition.  It  remains  as  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  new  tariff  will  enable  them 
to  reward  the  laborer  more  liberally,  and  also  whether  the  laborer,  en- 
during the  increased  taxes  which  have  been  laid  upon  provisions,  can 
afford  to  work  for  the  same  wages  as  before. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  condition  of  manufacturing  industry  during  the  year  187S-'79  is 
fairly  presented  in  the  summary  of  declared  dividends  and  statements 
of  production  which  is  appended  to  this  report.  The  list  of  establish- 
ments mentioned  might  be  greatly  increased,  but  those  given  represent 
most  of  the  industrial  districts,  and  also  most  of  the  important  branches 
of  industrial  pursuit.  The  picture,  though  not  destitute  of  shadow,  is 
yet  not  so  dark  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  general  and  long  contin- 
ued outcry  concerning  commercial  depression.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  the  general  observer  to  be  misled  on  that  subject    It  is  true 
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that  the  average  of  profit  has  been  moderate,  that  some  great  indus- 
tries, as  notably  that  of  iron,  have  been  greatly  depressed,  tiiat  some 
manufa<Jturing  establishments  have  been  running  at  a  loss,  and  that 
the  majority  have  made  very  unsatisfactory  gains.  But  when  business 
depression  exists  at  all,  as  it  has  existed  in  Germany  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  it  to  a  degree  which 
puts  out  of  sight  the  favorable  and  redeeming  features  of  trade.  There 
is  also  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  business  men  of  most  classes  to  dis- 
parage the  amount  of  their  profits,  and  as  concerns  the  conduct  and  suc- 
cess of  their  affairs,  to  let  the  public  know  less  than  the  truth. 

Making  due  allowance  for  these  things,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
best  information,  that  manufacturing  production  has  in  general  declined 
rather  than  increased  during  the  past  year.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  been,  in  many  branches,  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  as  well 
as  in  the  amount  produced,  so  that  the  proportion  of  profit  has  not 
Buffered  so  much  as  might  be  supposed.  Manufacturers  have  learned, 
during  the  long  depression,  to  counteract  the  influences  against  them 
and  make  the  most  of  the  unfavorable  situation.  It  is  also  something 
in  their  favor  that  surplus  stocks  have  been  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
cleared  out,  and  that  consumers  have  necessarily  somewhat  relaxed 
their  severe  and  protracted  economies,  thereby  increasing  the  home  de- 
mand. There  has  also,  of  late,  been  a  largely  increased  export  of  mul- 
titudes of  small  wares  to  the  United  States,  and  the  effect  of  these  in- 
fluences, though  comparatively  slight,  is  already  seen  in  the  somewhat 
quickened  activity  of  many  branches  of  industry.  This  improvement 
has  been  very  recent,  and  may  be  temporary,  but,  re-enforced  by  an  un- 
expectedly fair  harvest  and  the  anticipated  advantages  of  the  new  tariff, 
it  has  created  a  more  hopeful  feeling  than  has  for  a  long  time  existed. 

Cotton  spinning, — Among  the  most  depressed  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries has  been  that  of  cotton-spinning.  This  business  had  its  principal 
growth  between  the  years  1847  and  1805,  during  which  time  it  enjoyed  a 
duty  on  single-thread  raw-twist,  its  principal  pwluct,  of  nine  marks  per 
centner.  Tlie  number  of  spindles  employed  increased  within  this  period 
from  750,298  to  2,235,195.  Ten  years  later  the  number  had-  advanced  only 
to  2,700,802.  A  reaction  against  the  business  had  set  in,  produced  in 
part  by  greatly  diminished  demand,  and  by  the  precipitation  of  the  entire 
product  of  Alsace-Lorraine  upon  the  German  market,  duty  free.  Another 
powerful  adverse  influence  was  English  competition.  The  decline  in  the 
export  of  English  goods  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  increased 
and  cheapened  production  of  that  country,  was  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  their  supi)ly  to  the  German  market.  Alike  in 
the  manufactuiing  districts  of  Alsace  and  of  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Western  Germany  the  English  threads  have  been  met  as  formidable 
rivals  of  the  home  product.  The  English  producer,  it  is  said,  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  cheaper  raw  material,  coal,  machines,  and  freights, 
larger  capital,  and  better  taught  workmen.  Complaint  is  also  made 
against  the  continental  railways  as  discriminating  in  favor  of  foreign 
freights  to  such  an  extent  that  English  yams  are  carried  over  a  given 
space  more  cheaply  than  German. 

Under  these  adverse  influences  the  prices  of  yam  greatly  declined, 
and  at  the  end  of  1878  reached  the  lowest  point  that  had  been  known 
for  twenty  years.  The  German  product  was  sold  at  cost,  and  exported, 
as  a  rule,  below  cost.  The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  raw  material 
were  an  additional  disadvantage  to  the  German  manufacturer,  since  the 
prices  of  yam  followed  those  of  cotton  more  promptly  in  England  than 
in  Germany,  enabling  the  English  manufacturer  to  avail  himself  of  an 
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advance  more  quickly  and  successfully  than  his  German  rival.  Stocks 
consequently  accumulatexl  in  the  German  factories,  some  of  which  sus- 
I)ended,  while  others  became  insolvent,  and  most  all  reduced  tlieir  work- 
ing-time to  50  or  60  hours  per  week,  and  the  wages  of  workmen  5  to  10 
per  cent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  industry  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  As  to  it«  condition  now,  and  also  that  of  others  to  which  it  is 
closely  related,  the  following  exi)re8sion8  are  taken  from  letters  of  reli- 
able manufacturers  and  dealers  received  at  this  ofiBce : 

1.  Cotton  industry, — Has  been  bad  the  last  year,  and  will  probably 
become  worse.  Production  in  Southern  and  Western  Germany  has  de- 
creased. 

2.  Cotton  and  weaving  mills, — Tolerably  employed,  but  have  little  lu- 
crative business. 

3.  Bands,  ttoists,  and  cord, — Lifeless  business.  Most  of  factories  with- 
out orders. 

4.  Buttons  and  dress  ornaments, — Factories  faring  badlj^  and  no  pros- 
I>ect  of  improvement. 

5.  Silk  trimmings, — A  stagnation  in  production,  which  even  the  season 
cannot  justify ;  sudden  rise  in  prices  of  raw  stuifs,  especially  raw  silk. 

6.  Velvets, — Factories  have  an  abundance  to  do. 

7.  Silks, — Factories  tolerably  employed,  though  demand  is  light.  Pro- 
duction probably  greater  than  last  year,  but  the  increase  unprofitable. 

8.  lAnen  cloth, — Firm,  regular  business. 

9.  Manufacturers  do  not  agree  in  their  views  of  the  prospect  for  next 
year.  Some  are  despondent,  others  hopeful.  In  general,  tolerable  or- 
ders have  come  in,  but  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  market  for  goods  so- 
much  influenced  by  fashion  as  those  which  the  industry  of  this  i)lace 
supplies. 

In  the  manufacture  of  carded  yarn,  much  complaint  is  made  of  the 
competition  of  Belgium  and  Ihe  want  of  reciprocity  in  tariff  provisions. 
Some  of  the  spinneries  have  abandoned  this  part  of  their  business. 

The  flax-spinning  industry  has  comjilained  of  depression  since  1875. 
Last  year  an  extraordinary  abatement  in  the  production  of  flax  yarn, 
took  place,  and  prices  fell  to  a  lower  point  than  had  been  realized  for  a 
century.  This  flecline  was  largely  attributed  to  the  cheap  offers  of  Aus- 
trian spinners,  against  which  even  those  of  Belgium  and  England  were 
obliged  to  recede.  The  Bohemian  competition  consumes  the  cheap,  lux- 
uriant Rasenroest  flax,  and  enjoys  the  advantage  of  fifteen-hour  work- 
men, re-enforced  by  children's  labor.  It  gains,  besides,  in  the  currency 
exchanges.  On  the  other  hand,  liussian  flax,  owing  to  the  currency 
depreciation  of  that  country,  costs  not  more  than  two-thirds  what  it  did 
two  years  ago— a  fact  in  which  the  spinners  naturally  take  more  comfort 
than  the  growers  of  flax  in  Germany. 

The  business  of  linen  weaving  lost  many  advantages  by  its  tardy 
adoption  of  the  improved  mechanical  appliances,  in  earlier  times  Ger- 
many was  pre-eminently  a  flax-spinning  country.  AVomen  of  all  classes^ 
high  and  low,  learned  to  spin,  and  as  a  rule  acquired  remarkable  skill  in 
the  art.  This  furnished  the  linen  weavers  with  a  material  which  no 
other  country  then  produced  in  efjual  fineness  and  cheapness.  Resting 
upon  these  advantages,  the  German  industry  was  slow  to  adopt  the  me- 
chanical spindle,  which  did  not  come  into  use  here  until  twenty  years 
after  its  adoption  in  England.  At  present  hand-spinning  is  carried  on 
to  a  comparatively  small  extent,  but  the  advantages  of  machinery  have 
not  come  until  after  having  powerfully  augmented  the  rivalry  of  other 
coantries.     This  accounts  much,  no  doubt,  for  the  depression  comx)lained. 
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of  in  the  linen-weaving  industry.  During  the  civil  war  in  the  United 
States,  that  industry  was  prosperous,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  cotton, 
but  this  prosperity  relaxed  as  soon  as  cotton  came  into  the  market  again 
in  large  quantities.  In  1878,  as  in  1877,  the  business  was  in  much  dis- 
tress. The  consumption  of  linen  for  laborers'  shirtings,  which  had  al- 
ready declined,  becaine  still  smaller.  Great  quantities  of  mechanically 
produced  half-linen,  or  cotton  chain  with  linen  weft,  were  offered  at 
ruinously  low  prices,  and  monopolized  the  market.  These  goods  proved 
to  be  not  very  dui'able,  and  consequently  substitutes  for  them  have  been 
offered  in  the  form  of  linen  chain  with  cotton  weft.  This  material  wears 
better  than  the  other,  but  since  it  costs  nearly  as  much  as  the  all-linen 
goods,  its  future  is  not  assured.  In  the  midst  of  these  rivalries  the  bet- 
ter sorts  of  linen  have  held  their  place,  in  the  market,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  cotton  stuffs  for  bed  linen  has  not  materially  progressed.  At 
the  same  time  the  manufacture  of  jacquard,  damask,  and  blue  linen  has 
remained  about  the  same  as  in  1877.  Linen  pantaloon  drillings  have 
not  been  in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  unusual  coolness  of  the  season. 

The  jute  industry  is  yet  young  in  Germany,  having  had  its  origin  in 
1862.  There  are  now  thirteen  factories,  with  20,000  spindles,  in  opera- 
tion, producing  about  250,000  centners  per  annum.  The  prices  are  low, 
on  account  of  French  and  Belgian  competition. 

In  the  weaving  of  white  goods  the  fact  became  apparent,  about  two 
years  ago,  that  the  supply  was  beyond  the  demand.  Excessive  offerings 
depressed  prices,  and  large  stocks  accumulated  in  store.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  1878  this  influence  became  somewhat  relaxed;  and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  present  year  the  surplus  stock,  if  not  exhausted,  was  at 
least  of  moderate  amount.  In  the  meantime,  the  consumption  oi  beaver 
and  thick  duffle  cloth  had  constantly  declined.  This  was  chiefly  due  to 
deteriorations  of  quality,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  untenable  colors. 
At  present  this  article  is  produced  only  in  small  quantities,  from  bad 
material,  on  hand  looms,  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  export  of  beaver 
cloth  has  remained  for  some  time  very  weak,  the  cheaper  English  fabric 
colored  by  improved  processes  having  displaced  the  German  in  foreign 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  fustian,  or  dimity,  flannel  shirtings,  simi- 
mer  hose,  satins  with  fine  woof,  and  similar  white  woven  articles  have 
had  a  fair  demand,  and  have  made  some  reparation  for  the  idle  looms. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  as  to  depressed  prices  of  colored  stuff's, 
which  have  declined  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  especially 
of  cotton  yarn.  Yet  nearly  all  the  establishments  making  these  goods 
have  been  kept  in  full  operation,  and  the  surplus  in  store  has  been  un- 
important. The  export,  also,  has  increased  rather  than  decreased,  but 
it  is  feared  that  the  new  duties  on  cotton  yarn  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  foreign  trade  in  these  articles.  The  German  manufacturer  has 
reached  a  point,  it  is  said,  where  the  slightest  increase  in  the  cost  of 
production  will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  that  trade. 

Cotton  and  half- wool  stuffs,  especially  the  better  coat  and  pantaloons 
materials,  have  sold  only  at  depressed  prices,  while  the  demand  for  the 
lighter  grades  has  strongly  declined. 

The  white-goods  weaveries  have  produced  a  considerable  amount  of 
white  flannel  shirtings,  which  were  afterwards  colored,  and  the  factories 
of  colored  goods  have  produced  large  quantities  of  the  same  material 
in  colors.  The  demand  for  these  articles  has  steadily  increased.  The 
better  qualities  of  half- woolen  clothing  stuff's  have  suffered  further  de- 
cline, while  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  has  been  lively.  The 
latter  are  manufactured  at  lowest  cost  in  Bavaria. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  the  textile  industries  to  which 
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they  refer  dowu  to  a  recent  i)eriod.  At  present  these  industries  are  in 
a  transition,  or,  perhaps,  rather  an  experimental  state;  and  the  effect 
upon  them  of  the  new  tariff*  measures,  and  of  the  apparent  revival  in 
other  branches  of  production,  will  be  a  curious  study. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  production  of  iron  in  Germany  is  authentically  estimated  at  37 
kilograms  per  head  of  the  population.  The  same  estimate  places  the 
production  of  England  at  203,  of  Belgium  at  90,  and  of  Finance  at  39 
kilograms  per  head.  The  consumption  in  Germany,  which  amounted 
in  1873  to  72.3  kilograms  per  head,  declined  in  1877  to  39.9.  The  im- 
ports  in  1878  are  stated  at^9,154,931  centners  of  raw  iron,  902,731  cent- 
ners of  rails,  106,136  centners  of  white  iron  plate,  and  106,136  centners 
of  iron  and  steel  plates.  The  price  of  a  ton  of  trade  iron  at  the  Lorraine 
works  in  1872  was  336  marks.  In  1873  it  declined  to  272,  in  1874  to  180, 
in  1875  to  152,  in  1876  to  125,  in  1877  to  115,  in  1878  to  110,  and  in  1879 
to  105  marks. 

The  year  1878  closed  without  material  abatement  of  the  depression 
which  had  so  long  lain  upon  the  iron  industry,  and  the  present  year 
began  with  large  additional  reductions  in  the  working  force  of  many 
establishments.  At  the  same  time  reductions  were  made  in  furnace 
wages  of  3.7  per  cent.,  in  rolling-mill  wages  2.33  per  6ent.,  and  in  pud- 
dlers'  wages  of  4.4  per  cent.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  iron 
works  had  been  carried  on  up  to  that  time  without  profit,  and  without 
realizing  interest  on  their  fixed  or  working  capital;  a  great  number  had 
been  obliged  to  suspend  all  payment  of  interest  or  principal  of  capital 
stock  5  many  had  worked  on  additional  contributions,  or  credit  emis- 
sions, where  they  could  get  credit,  and  others  had  been  obliged  to  succumb 
entirely  to  the  *'  crisis.^  This  state  of  things  has  materially  changed,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  and  especially  within  the  last  two 
months.  As  early  as  February  la«t,  an  improvement  was  experienced  in 
some  of  the  favorably  situated  works  and  branches.  The  trade  in  boiler 
plates,  for  example,  took  an  unexpected  start  ahead,  owing  to  an  increased 
demand  for  engine  boilers,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  markets. 

With  this  and  other  exceptions,  production  remained  about  the  same 
until  the  1st  of  September  last,  when  a  more  general  though  moderate 
increase  of  demand  set  in.  The  amount  of  puddling  iron  held  in  store 
by  twenty-two  leading  Westphalian  and  Kassau  furnaces  was  reduced 
by  sales  during  the  month  from  59,000  to  42,000  tons.  Prices  began  to 
improve  about  the  same  time,  and  at  present  have  advanced  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  on  raw  iron,  and  on  some  other  kinds  about  20  per  cent. 
No.  1  cast  iron  has  advanced  from  57  to  65  and  67  marks  per  ton,  raw 
puddling  iron  from  48  to  54  marks,  gray  German  Bessemer  raw  iron  from 
56  to  64  marks,  and  steel  rails  fix>m  125  to  136  and  140  marks. 

At  present  reports  come  from  all  the  great  iron-producing  districts  of 
increased  activity.  Sheet,  bar,  and  cast  iron  are  all  in  demand,  and 
most  of  the  works  are  supplied  with  orders,  some  as  far  ahead  as  Feb- 
ruary. Furnaces  long  silent  have  been  put  into  blast,  the  building  of 
new  works  is  proposed,  large  stocks  that  remained  on  hand  a  few  weeks 
ago  have  been  cleared  out,  and  further  advances  in  prices  are  discussed. 
A  hopeful  feeling  prevails  that  the  end  of  the  ''crisis ''has  come,  and 
the  improved  state  of  things  is  naturally  attributed  in  large  measure  to 
the  new  tariff"  on  iron,  which  took  eff'ect  in  June  last.  But  another  influ- 
ence has  been  at  work  far  more  potent  than  this,  and  that  is  the  great  and 
sudden  demand  for  iron  from  the  United  States.    For  several  weeks 
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prior  to  the  present  date  tbe  shipments  of  old  rails  and  scrap  iron  firom 
Germany  on  American  orders  have  been  very  great,  and  the  demand  for 
such  materials  has  been  gieater  than  the  supply.  The  country  has  been 
stripped  of  its  stock  of  old  rails,  and  difficulty  has  been  found  in  secur- 
ing sufficient  transportation  for  the  sudden  export 

Reflecting  men  see  that  this  extraordinary  demand  is  temporary  and 
that  the  stimulus  which  it  has  imparted  to  the  market  cannot  endure. 
Already  the  warning  has  been  uttered  that  the  "  cause  of  the  improve- 
ment has  come  from  the  United  States,  and  not  from  interior  sources,'* 
and  the  admonition  is  given  that  it  will  not  be  wise  to  rush  headlong 
into  excessive  production.  The  demand  from  abroad  has  already  ex- 
hibited signs  of  weakening,  and  may  be  materially  reduced  next  year, 
when  so  many  new  American  furnaces  shall  come  into  blast.  It  is  only 
fair  to  presume,  however,  that  if  no  financial  crisis  supervenes  the  Ger- 
man iron  industry  may  now  recover  some  of  the  ground  it  has  lost,  and 
be  conducted  for  the  future  with  more  profit  than  during  recent  years. 
The  tariff  will  somewhat  reduce  competition,  and  the  expected  transfer 
of  the  railways  to  the  government  will,  it  is  hoped,  relieve  the  stagnation 
in  railway  iron.  Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  apply  new  dephos- 
phorizing processes  to  the  domestic  ores,  so  as  to  utilize  them  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  It  is  claime^l  that  in  some  instances 
these  efforts  have  been  successful,  and  predictions  are  made  of  great 
results. 

But  beside  this  hopeful  view  should  be  placed  the  following  expres- 
sions taken  from  correspondence  recently  received  at  this  office: 

1.  Some  lew  sheet-iron  works  in  this  district  have  plenty  to  do,  bat 
these  are  exceptions.  In  general  there  is  little  activity  and  small  de- 
mand. 

2.  Small  iron  ware  and  cutlery. — No  increase  of  production,  but  rather 
decrease.    Prices  weakening.    Business  unprofitable. 

3.  Cast  and  wrought  iron. — Prices  low ;  business  tolerable. 

4.  Steel. — The  great  Krupp  works  at  Essen  have  sufficient  employ- 
ment, but  at  tolerably  low  prices.    Same  with  the  Bochum  works. 

5.  Engines  and  boilers. — In  Northwest  Germany  the  business  is  en- 
tirely lifeless.  Shops  employed  mostly  in  repairing  and  changing. 
Prices  and  profits  low. 

These  unfavorable  statements,  though  authentic,  perhaps  draw  the 
picture  too  darkly,  but  they  show  that  the  recent  improvement  in  the 
iron  industry  and  trade  is  not  yet  universal. 

COAL. 

The  coal  product  of  the  Dortmund  district  in  1878  was  381,341,089 
centners,  an  increase  of  about  30,000,000  centners  over  1877.  The  ship- 
ments by  rail  and  water  amounted  to  329,067,676  centners,  an  increase 
of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  persons 
supported  by  the  labor  of  the  mines  during  1878  and  the  two  next  pre- 
ceding years  was  as  follows : 


'      1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Workmen , 

82,284 

72,941 
124, 696 

73,989 

MemberB  of  families 

1     133,296 

129, 059 

Total 

'    215,580 

197,637 

203,048 
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A  report  from  the  same  district  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  present 
year  shows  194  works  in  operation  during  that  period,  against  204  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  year  before.  The  amount  of  coal 
shipped  was  98.729.745  centners,  an  increase  of  1,549,093  over  the 
same  quarter  of  1878.  On  the  other  hand  the  market  value  of  the 
shipment  wa«  less,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  amount.  Last  year's 
quarter  it  amounted  to  21,166,310  marks,  and  this  year's  to  20,125,007. 
The  number  of  workmen  employed  was  75,497,  against  74,105  the  year 
before. 

This  is  probably  a  fair  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  coal  industry 
down  to  the  1st  of  October  last.  Since  that  time  the  demand  has  some- 
what increased,  but  the  low  prices  of  a  year  ago  have  not  been  ma- 
terially improved.  Many  mines  have  been  worked  at  a  loss,  and  various 
unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  combination  by  which 
the  production  might  be  limited.  The  output  this  year  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, be  about  10  per  cent,  greater  than  last. 

The  reawakening  of  furnaces  has  created  an  increased  demand  for 
coke,  the  prices  of  which  have  slightly  advanced. 

SALT. 

The  production  of  rock  salt  in  Germany  has  advanced  from  3,106,325 
centners  in  1876  to  3,757,186  in  1878-'79.  The  production  of  salines  in 
1876  amounted  to  8,311,081  centners,  and  in  1878-79  to  8,205,531.  The 
distribution  of  the  consumption  of  salt  the  past  year  was  as  follows : 
Preparing  and  preserving  fodder,  1,815,251  centners;  manufacture  of 
soda  and  glauber  salt,  1,783,816;  chemicals  and  dyes,  208,660;  artificial 
manures,  59,227 ;  soap  and  candle  factories,  104,870;  leather  production^ 
103,381;  metals,  64,254;  glass  and  pottery,  50,616;  various  purposes, 
31£56;  total,  4,221,333. 

The  total  exports  of  German  salt  the  past  year  have  amounted  to 
2,089,785  centners.  Eussia  received  the  largest  quantity,  taking  775,258 
centners,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  in  1873.  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Austria  were  the  next  best  customers. 

BEET  SUGAR. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  has  greatly  increased  in  Germany, 
as  in  Austria,  where  it  is  reported  to  have  doubled  since  1875.  An  in- 
teresting statement  of  the  history,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
this  industry  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  consul  at  Stuttgart.* 

THE  NEW  TAEIFF. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  147,  of  August  2  last,  some  account  was  given  of 
the  general  features  of  the  new  German  tariff,  and  of  its  particular  ap- 
plication to  various  countries  and  industries.  From  that  dispatch  I 
would  beg  to  make  here  some  citations,  with  such  additions  and  changes 
as  make  them  applicable  to  the  present  time. 

The  act,  adopted  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  by  a  vote  of  217  ayes 
against  117  noes,  is  intended  to  supersede  the  Zollverein  tariff  of  Octo- 
ber 1, 1870,  and  that  subsequently  enacted  on  the  7th  of  July,  1873. 

In  anticipation  of  its  enactment,  duties  have  been  collected  since  June 
1  of  the  current  year  on  raw  and  old  iron;  since  July  6  on  brandy,  ar- 
rack, rum,  vinegar,  wine,  cider,  fruits,  nuts,  coffee  (raw  and  roasted), 
and  the  substitutes  therefor,  except  clucory;  on  tea  and  on  petroleum 

*  This  report  will  be  found  in  the  supplement. 
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and  other  mineral  oils  raw  and  refined ;  and  since  July  8  on  raw  tobacco 
leaves  and  stems,  tobacco  juice,  and  manufactured  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms*  ■•c^  *s  u 

The  necessary  orders  for  the  collection  of  these  taxes  were  formally 
promulgated  by  the  government  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  on  the  6th 
and  7th  of  July  last 

Since  the  date  of  its  publication  (July  15)  the  new  tariff  has  been  in 
force  with  reference  to  the  following  articles :  Iron,  and  manufactures  of 
iron ;  hops,  instruments,  machines,  and  vehicles ;  animal  fat,  stearine, 
palmine,  and  paraffine,  and  wax ;  fish-oil,  and  other  animal  oils ;  eggs, 
cattle,  beer,  butter  (real  and  artificial),  meat,  game,  poultry,  fish  (raw 
and  prepared),  meat  extracts,  groceries,  oranges,  and  other  tropical 
fruits;  spices, herrings,  honey,  cacao,  caviare,  surrogates,  cheese,  confec- 
tioneries, and  vegetables ;  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish  ;  prepared  mus- 
tard, olives,  dried  fruit,  nuts,  starch,  sago,  rice,  salt,  sirup,  sugar,  and 
other  articles  kindred  to  the  foregoing. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  tariff*  took  effect  as  to  anise,  coriander,  and 
rape  seeds,  grain,  and  other  agricultural  products,  wood  for  fuel  and  for 
bmlding,  wooden  furniture,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  application  of  the  duties  will  be  made  to 
hemp,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  materials  for  weaving,  excepting  cotton ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  the  entire  tariff,  with  the  exception  just 
named,  will  go  into  effect. 

Generally  speaking,  the  German  Empire  is  now  commercially,  as  it  is 
politically,  one  country,  whose  customs  and  political  boundaries  are 
identical,  but  this  identity  is  not  without  exception.  The  cities  of  Ham- 
burg ana  Bremen,  and  the  port  of  Geestemunde,  are  within  the  political 
frontier,  but  as  to  the  customs  line  they  are  outside  places,  and  continue 
to  be,  as  they  have  been,  free-trade  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  politically  does  not  belong  to  Germany,  is 
within  her  customs  line,  as  is  also  the  small  Austrian  municipality  of 
Jungholz,  between  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol. 

The  population  of  the  territories  within  the  customs  line  is  given  at 
42,337,974,  of  which  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  25,634,132. 

The  Imperial  Government  exercises  general  jurisdiction,  through  its 
commissioners,  over  the  entire  customs  system,  but  the  collection  of  the 
duties  and  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws  are  relegated,  subject 
to  imperial  instructions,  to  each  state  within  its  own  territory.  The 
secretary  of  finance  of  each  federal  state  constitutes  generally  the 
highest  authority  of  that  state  in  reference  to  customs  matters.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  however,  the  secretary  of  state  is  such  authority, 
and  in  Prussia  it  is  invested  in  customs  directories,  one  for  each  province, 
located  in  the  cities  of  Konigsberg,  Danzig,  Posen,  Stettin,  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Magdeburg^  Altona,  Hannover,  Miinster,  Cassel,  and  Cologne. 

The  central  administration  of  the  customs  is  established  in  the  various 
German  states  as  follows :  For  Bavaria,  at  Munich ;  Saxony,  at  Dres- 
den; Wurtemburg,  at  Stuttgart;  Baden, at  Carlsruhe;  Hesse,  at  Darm- 
stadt; Mecklenburg,  at  Schwerin ;  Thilringen,  at  Erfurt;  Oldenburg, 
at  Oldenburg ;  Brunswick,  at  Brunswick  ;  Anhalt,  at  Magdeburg ;  and 
Alsace-Lorraine,  at  Strasburg. 

The  command  of  the  armed  and  uniformed  custom-house  guards  which 
line  the  frontier  is  intrasted  to  an  imperial  chief  inspector  of  customs. 

The  chief  customs  oflflces  are  competent  to  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness pertaining  to  the  collection  of  the  duties,  without  restriction  as  to 
amount  or  kind,  except  that  the  import  of  raw  sugar  and  of  playing- 
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cards  is  limited  to  offices  to  which  those  commodities  are  expressly  des- 
ignated. 

Subordinate  offices  of  the  first  class  are  limited  in  their  transactions 
to  goods  the  dutiable  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  sixty  marks  per 
hundred  kilograms,  and  upon  which  the  aggregate  duties  to  be  col- 
lected do  not  exceed  three  hundred  marks. 

Subordinate  offices  of  the  second  class  are  limited  to  goods  upon  which 
the  dutiable  rate  is  not  over  thirty  marks  per  hundred  kilograms,  and 
the  aggregate  of  duties  seventy -five  marks. 

The  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  whenever  the  tariff  act 
sx>ecifically  so  provides,  amd  always  when  the  rate  of  taxation  does,  not 
exceed  six  marks  per  hundred  kilos.  In  all  other  cases  the  duties  are 
levied  on  the  net  weight. 

The  rates  of  tare  to  be  computed  have  been  fixed  by  the  Bundesrath 
as  follows:  For  coarse  ironware  imported  in  casks  and  boxes  10,  in 
baskets  6,  and  bales  4  per  cent. ;  for  dressed  meat,  fresh  and  prepared 
poultry,  dead  game  of  all  kinds,  meat  extract,  and  table  bouillon,  when 
these  articles  are  imported  in  casks  and  chests,  15,  when  in  baskets  9, 
and  when  in  bales  6  per  cent. ;  for  swine  and  goose  fat,  palmine,  paraf- 
fine,  spermaceti,  and  wax,  when  imported  in  casks  and  chests,  13  per' 
cent.,  and  for  wooden  furniture  in  boxes  16,  in  bales  6  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  liquids,  the  casks  are  not  deducted  from  the  dutiable 
weight,  only  exterior  packing  being  so  deducted. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  law,  an  amendment  was  offered  provid- 
ing that  50  per  cent,  additional  to  the  usual  duties  might  be  levied  on 
commodities  imported  from  countries  which  tax  German  goods  much 
higher  than  Germany  taxes  theirs.  This  amendment  was  supposed  to 
be  aimed  especially  at  the  United  States.  In  lieu  of  it  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  act,  by  which  the  additional  50  per  cent,  may  be  levied 
on  the  goods  of  countries  which  discriminate  against  those  of  Germany. 

A  clause  which  will  take  effect  April  1,  1880,  provides  that  the 
amount  of  revenues  yielded  in  any  one  year  in  excess  of  130,000,000 
marks  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  different  States  in  proportion  to 
their  population. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  new  law  for  acquiring  better  statistical 
information  concerning  the  import  and  exi)ort  trade  of  the  empire.  The 
present  statistics  on  these  subjects  are  not  considered  complete  or  reli- 
able. The  kinds  and  quantities  of  goods  entering  Germany  have  b^n 
well  known,  but  a  large  proportion  of  such  goods  have  entered  merely 
for  transit  to  Austria,  Switzerland  and  other  portions  of  the  continent, 
and  the  records  which  have  been  kept  have  given  no  correct  idea  of  the 
amounts,  qualities,  and  values  of  the  merchandise  thus  received  in 
transit.  The  statisticians  have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  state  with 
much  exactness  the  real  condition  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire. 
With  a  view  to  supplying  this  deficiency  of  information,  the  law  pro- 
vides that  an  explicit  description  must  be  given  as  to  the  quality,  value, 
place  of  production,  and  place  of  destination  of  all  goods  exported  from 
or  imported  into  Germany,  and  that  such  descriptions  shall  be  duly  filed 
in  the  nearest  statistical  bureau.  A  tax  of  5  pfennige  per  head  on  ani- 
mals, and  the  same  for  each  500  kilograms  of  packed,  or  each  1,000 
kilograms  of  unpacked  goods,  and  10  pfennige  per  10,000  kilograms  of 
coal,  iron,  and  other  heavy  materials.  Is  levied  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
this  statistical  feature  of  the  new  customs  system.  Exempt  from  this 
tax  are  consignments  of  goods  on  the  free  list  not  exceeding  250  grams 
in  weight  and  small  packages  forwarded  by  mail. 

Under  the  operations  of  this  feature  of  the  law,  doubtless  more  accu 
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rate  statistics  will  be  obtained  than  have  been  possible  heretofore  as  to 
the  volume  of  trade  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  a  subject 
concerning  which  existing  information  is  and  has  been  largely  conjec- 
tural. 

Ostensibly,  the  new  tariff  is  a  protective  measure,  and  its  justification 
has  mainly  been  placed  on  that  ground.  For  example,  it  is  oflScially 
argued  in  behalf  of  the  duties  which  have  been  placed  upon  breadstuff's 
that  the  agricultural  industry  of  the  empire  has  arrived  at  such  a  laa- 
.guishing  state  that  protective  measures  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
save  it  from  total  prostration.  The  present  depression  of  agriculture  is 
attributed  to  the  superior  powers  of  production  of  other  countries,  and 
their  unresisted  competition  with  the  German  agriculturist.  As  an  effect 
of  the  duties,  the  government  confidently  anticipates  a  gradual  decrease 
in  the  imports,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural staples.  The  apprehension  that  the  duties  will  increase  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  producer  is  met  by  the  assurance  that  there  will  surely 
take  place,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
Moreover,  rye  and  buckwheat,  the  standard  breadstuffs  of  the  poor,  are 
not  taxed,  and  as  for  meat,  the  laborer,  it  is  said,  does  not  eat  meat. 
•We  are  to  understand,  therefoi^  that  the  duties  on  wheat  and  on  beef 
are  intended  as  taxes  upon  those  who  are  able  to  pay  them ;  in  other 
words,  that  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  beef  are  not  considered  necessaries 
to  the  German  laborer. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  stop  to  consider  what  the  American  laborer 
would  think  of  this  argument,  however  suggestive  it  may  be  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  argument  is  cited  here  only  to  show  that  the  defense  of  the  new 
tariff'  is  made  on  protective  grounds,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  pre- 
vailing state  of  production  happens  to  have  been  especially  favorable  to 
that  line  of  argument.  In  point  of  fact,  the  new  tariff  is  a  revenue  tariff, 
and  its  main  purpose  is  revenue.  But  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  public 
exchequer  and  the  necessity  of  laying  additional  taxes  to  meet  them,  a 
protective  tariff  would  scarcely  be  attempted  or  seriously  thought  of  in 
Germany.  But  production  is  depressed,  labor  is  unremunerative,  and, 
fortunately  for  the  government,  its  need  of  revenue  occurs  at  a  time 
when  the  German  producer  happens  to  be  more  sensitive  than  perhaps 
ever  before  to  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition.  Correctly  or  incor- 
rectly, he  attributes  the  depression  and  unprofitableness  of  his  trade  to 
that  competition,  and  accordingly  he  is  prepared  to  welcome  any  plausi- 
ble measure  of  protection  against  it 

As  yet  the  influence  of  the  tariff  upon  trade  and  production  has  been 
slight,  and  considerable  time  must  still  elapse  before  its  complete  effect 
oan  be  realized.  Many  of  its  most  important  provisions  have  but  just 
oome  into  operation,  and  others,  as  alimdy  stated,  still  remain  in  abey- 
ance. Large  stocks  of  iron,  tobacco,  cotton  thread,  and  many  other 
staples  were  imported  in  anticipation  of  its  adoption,  and  being  not  yet 
entirely  consumed  they  prevent  the  increased  duties  from  materially 
affecting  the  prices  of  such  commodities. 

So  far  as  the  measure  is  protective,  there  are  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  will  apply  much  more  seriously  against  the  trade  of  Austria, 
France,  Eussia,  and  Great  Britain  than  against  that  of  the  United  States^ 
Bussia,  for  exajnple,  has  heretofore  laid  considerable  duties  on  German 
products,  while  Germany  has  received  those  of  Bussia  either  free  or 
subject  to  trifling  taxation.  But  the  Eussian  producer  lacks,  in  many 
respects,  the  facilities  for  production  possesed  by  the  Ameiican,  and  is 
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therefore  less  competent  than  the  latter  to  bear  a  given  increase  of 
duties. 

The  competition  of  England  in  cotton  goods  has  already  been  referred 
to,  and  sufficiently  explains  the  motives  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
tective duties  on  those  articles.  The  levies  on  woolen  yams  and  fabrics 
may  be  explained  in  like  manner. 

The  rivalry  of  Austria,  and  especially  Bohemia,  as  well  as  of  England, 
in  flax-spinning,  has  also  been  referred  to,  and  indicates  the  directions 
to  which  the  duties  on  the  imported  products  of  that  industry  will  tend. 
The  imports  of  linen  twist,  heretofore  received  in  large  quantities  from 
Belgium,  will  doubtless  also  feel  the  effect  of  those  duties. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ropes  and  cordage  formidable  competition  has 
hitherto  come  from  France  and  Italy.  For  this,  and  the  further  reason 
that  Austria  has  placed  additional  duties  upon  these  articles,  the  Ger- 
man duties  have  been  raised. 

The  duties  on  iron  were  quite  heavy  down  to  the  year  1834,  after 
which  they  underwent  various  successive  reductions  until  January  1, 
1877,  when  they  entirely  ceased.  The  depression  of  the  iron  industry 
began  about  the  same  time  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  directly  after  the  financial  crisis  of  1873.  The  demand  for  iron 
beyond  the  Atlantic  having  at  that  time  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  vast 
surplus  production  of  England  was  thrown  upon  the  continental  mar- 
ket. The  American  demand  having  now  for  the  time  being  revived, 
the  German  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  England,  has  revived  with  it, 
as  has  been  seen.  The  new  duties  on  iron  have  as  yet  produced  no  per- 
ceptible effect.  But  for  the*  exports  on  foreign  orders  things  would  re- 
main very  nearly  as  they  were.  TVTiether  the  duties  will  materially 
benefit  the  iron-producing  industry  in  ftiture  can  now  only  be  conjec- 
tured. 

SODA. 

In  1875  there  were  in  Gonnany,  inclusive  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  twenty- 
one  soda  factories,  producing  about  1,000,000  centners  of  soda,  mostly 
calcined,  i)er  annum.  One  establishment,  at  Mannheim,  delivered  about 
300,000  centners.  Three  others  have  lately  ceased  to  operate.  During 
the  same  year  the  import  of  foreign  soda  amounted  to  about  56  per  cent, 
of  the  total  domestic  production.  The  imports  came  mainly  from  En- 
gland, Belgium,  and  Holland ;  also,  more  than  formerly  from  Austria 
and  France. 

Down  to  the  year  1865  the  tariff  discriminated  only  between  purified 
and  unpurified  soda.  Both,  with  some  special  exceptions,  paid  an  im- 
I>ort  duty  of  3  marks  per  centner.  In  1865  the  tariff  made  the  classi- 
fication which  is  now  in  use,  of  raw,  natural,  artificial,  crystallissed,  and 
calcined  soda.  The  kind  first  named  paid  a  duty  of  75  pfennige  per 
centner,  the  last  2  marks,  and  caustic  3. 

At  the  last  reconstruction  of  the  tariff,  in  1873,  the  duty  on  calcined 
soda  was  reduced  to  75  pfennige  per  centner. 

An  increase  of  the  duty  on  imi>orted  soda  has  been  asked  by  the  Ger- 
man manufacturers,  on  the  ground  that  those  of  England  possess  an  un- 
due advantage  in  cheaper  raw  materials,  and  in  the  ability  to  produce 
in  larger  quantities.  Three  of  the  English  factories,  it  is  said,  produce 
as  much  as  those  of  all  Germany.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  place 
in  this  country  where  coal  and  chalk  are  found  so  near  together  as  in 
England. 

Another  reason  given,  and  which  applies  especially  to  France,  is  the 
new  process  invented  by  Solvay,  which  seems  to  hold  about  the  same 
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relation  to  the  soda-producing  industry  that  the  Bessemer  process  does 
to  that  of  steel.  This  process,  by  which  soda  can  be  produced  from  salt 
and  ammoniac,  has  been  adopted  in  France,  while  in  England  and  Ger- 
many the  system  of  Leblanc  is  kept  in  vogue.  The  Solvay  method  is 
employed  in  but  two  German  factories,  the  conditions  of  production  here 
not  favoring  it. 

GRAIN. 

A  leading  commercial  paper  of  Germany  stated  recently  that  while 
Bussia  had  for  some  time  past  been  making  extensive  shipments  of 
breadstuffs  to  Western  Europe  her  stock  was  now  suddenly  exhausted, 
and  that  the  United  States  ruled  the  grain  market  of  the  world.  The 
same  paper  added  that  Hungary,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  for  export, 
must  draw  upon  Bussia  for  her  deficiency,  and  that  Southern  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  portions  of  France  must  look  for  their  supply  to  Mann- 
heim, which  had  taken  the  place  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  meaning  of  these 
statements  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  when  it  is  explained  that 
last  year  Mannheim  received,  by  way  of  Botterdam,  about  26,000,000 
kilograms  of  Bussian  grain,  of  which  90  per  cent,  came  from  Odessa  and 
Kicolajeff.  The  importance  of  grain  distribution  at  Mannheim  is,  there- 
fore, largely  due  to  the  formidable  rivalry  of  the  water  route  from  the 
regions  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Lower  Danube  to  the  direct  route  by  rail. 
This  year,  however,  and  perhaps  in  future  years,  it  will  be  much  more 
due  to  another  fact,  and  that  is  the  American  import ;  for  since  Hun- 
garian and  Bussian  breadstuffs  can  be  delivered  on  the  Upper  Bhine 
more  cheaply  by  water  than  by  rail,  it  follows  that  American  breadstuffs 
can  reach  that  market  with  quite  as  much  facility  as  their  eastern  rivals. 

For  some  time  past  the  import  of  grain  from  the  United  States,  both 
through  the  Bhine  and  North  Sea  ports,  has  been  immense.  Prices  at 
Mannheim  and  Hamburg  have  kept  pace  with  those  in  New  York,  an 
advance  of  about  30  per  cent,  having  taken  place  since  the  middle  of 
September.  Much  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  whether  prices  can  be  main- 
tained at  such  extraordinary  figures,  but  there  is  no  question  that  they 
will  continue  to  rule  much  higher  than  those  of  one  year  ago. 

The  grades  of  American  wheat  best  known  in  this  and  other  West 
German  markets  are  those  of  California,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Mich- 
igan, and  also  the  general  grades  of  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  These 
kinds,  and  especially  those  known  as  Bed  Winter,  Oregon,  and  CaUfomia, 
are  of  very  satisfactory  quality,  and  yield  at  least  as  much  flour  as  the 
best  domestic  varieties.  The  kind  which  is  esteemed  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  favorite  Hungarian  red  wheat,  and  which  is  pronounced 
even  better  than  that,  is  the  best  spring  wheat  of  Minneeota,  of  which 
the  supply,  as  yet.  has  not  equalled  the  demand. 

It  seems  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  effect  of  the  new 
tariff  duties  upon  the  American  grain  import  has  not  been  perceptible. 
There  is  a  widespread  belief,  however,  that  these  duties  will  not  long 
be  permitted  to  stand. 

LEATHER. 

The  amount  of  imports  of  leather  to  Germany  in  1878  is  stated  at 
111,889  centners,  and  of  exports  at  130,454  centners.  Of  the  imports 
48,800  centners  were  of  American  production.  The  imports  of  Amer- 
ican hemlock  leather  are  believed  to  have  increased  during  the  past 
yv^^ar,  though  the  general  import  has  diminished.  The  new  duties,  which 
take  effect  on  the  first  of  January  next,  were  opposed  by  the  saddlery, 
shoemaking,  and  other  leather-consumiog  interests,  owing  to  apprehen- 
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sions  of  unfavorable  consequences  to  their  business.  These  apprehen- 
sions took  rise  mainly  irom  the  supposed  operation  of  the  duties  upon 
the  import  of  American  leather,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  will  be 
seriously  interfered  with  when  the  tariJS'  comes  into  force;  It  is  to  be 
added  that  th^  advance  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  the  American 
leather  market  during  the  last  few  months  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
corresponding  advance  in  Germany.  The  German  tanner  will  be  quite 
content  with  the  duty  advances  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  may  be  relieved 
of  the  pressure  of  American  competition. 

Hides  and  skins,  on  which  no  duties  have  been  levied  since  1818,  are 
continued  on  the  free  list.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic  tan- 
neries are  not  fully  supplied  from  Germany,  and  that  the  German  tan- 
ner cannot  sustain  an  additional  tax  upon  his  raw  material.  Skins  for 
the  manufacture  of  furs  were  taxed  from  1833  to  1870,  but  they  are  now 
kept  on  the  free  list  by  way  of  encouraging  a  flourishing  interest  which 
has  grown  up  in  Saxony. 

Of  bark  for  tanning  Germany  now  imports  about  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion centners  per  annum.  This  import,  which  is  ten  times  greater  than 
it  was  in  1864,  comes  mainly  from  Hungary  and  the  United  States. 
Great  eftbrts  are  being  made  in  the  way  of  forest  culture  to  insure  a  fri- 
ture  home  supply,  but  as  yet  the  foreign  bark,  and  especially  the  Amer- 
ican, is  cheaper  than  the  German,  and,  b^ng  indispensable,  is  left  free 
of  duty.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Americans  should 
devise  some  means  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  dyeing  material  from  their 
bark,  as  in  that  way  they  would  produce  a  quality  of  leather  which,  in 
color  and  finish,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  this  market. 

In  this  connection  a  new  process  for  tanning  upper  and  sole  leather 
by  means  of  n^ineral  salt,  which  has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Knapp 
and  perfected  by  Br.  Heinz6rling,  of  this  city,  deserves  mention.  It  is 
claimed  for  this  method  that  it  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  tanning  by  reducing  the  time  and  the  quantity  of  vats  and 
other  fixtures  necessary.  Light  hides,  it  is  said,  can  be  dressed  in  three 
days,  and  the  heaviest  in  fit)m  four  to  five.  The  process,  of  which  a  de- 
scription is  herewith  given,  is  l>eing  tried  in  various  tanneries  of  this 
vicinity. 

The  Knapp  tanning  process j  perfected  by  Dr.  C.  Ihlmerlingy  of  Frank/or t-oth- the- Main, 

The  raw  hides  are  unhftireil  and  swelled  in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  and  are  then  placed 
in  a  solution  of  sour  bichromate  of  potassa,  or  sour  chromate  of  soda,  or  sour  cbro- 
mate  of  magpiesia  and  alum,  or  sulphate  of  aiumina  and  salt.  They  remain  in  this 
solution  for  a  few  days,  according  to  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  hides  and  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution. 

Instead  of  placing  the  hides  directly  into  one  of  the  above  solutions,  they  can  be 
first  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  solution  containing  about  10  per  cent,  of  alum  and 
some  small  pieces  of  zinc.  By  the  action  of  the  alum  and  the  zinc,  amorphous  alu- 
mina (clay)  is  deposited  uponthe  fibers  of  the  hide  and  prevents  an  injurious  action  of 
the  strong  solutions.  If  the  hides  have  been  in  the  above  solutions  of  soda  or  alum  for 
a  certain  time,  a  small  per  cent,  of  ferro-cyanide  or  ferri-cyanide  of  potassa  is  added, 
w^iich  will  prove  very  efiective  for  the  leather  to  be  used  for  the  uppers  of  shoes. 

They  are  then  placed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  or^  acetate  of  lead,  or  soap, 
for  a  few  days,  to  fix-the  tanning  substances.  They  are  then  dried  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  with  fat,  or  paraffine,  or  naphtha  dissolved  in  benzine,  and  similar 
substances,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  thymol  or  carbolic  acid  should  be  added. 

LITE  STOCK. 

On  live  stock  import  duties  were  levied  up  to  the  year  1865  at  the  rate 
of  4  marks  per  head  on  horses  and  mules,  15  on  oxen,  9  on  cows,  6  on 
young  steers,  i  mark  on  calves,  3  on  fattened  and  2  on  unfattened  hogs, 
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and  4  Diark  each  on  pigs,  sheep,  and  goats.  By  lirtue  of  the  treaty  of 
April  11, 1865,  with  Austro-Hungary,  these  duties  as  applied  to  that  coun- 
try were  greatly  reduced,  and  during  1870  the  duties  on  all  kinds  of  live 
stock  except  swine  were  abolished.  It  is  claimed  that  this  repeal  was 
followed  by  a  decline  of  exports  and  increase  of  import§  of  live  stock 
disastrous  to  German  interests.  Germany  is  not  so  well  adapted  as  her 
eastern  neighbors  to  the  raising  of  stock,  owing  to  her  lack  of  pasture 
lands.  The  best  pa^stures  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  are  found  in  Hoi- 
stein,  Hanover,  and  Oldenburg.  In  Holstein,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  seaports,  an  association  was  formed  some  time  ago  for  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cattle,  with  a  view  to  Mtening  them  there  for  the  mar- 
ket Considerable  numbers  have  been  brought  over  by  the  association, 
and  many  are  now  upon  the  Holstein  pastures.  Kecently  some  of  these 
cattle  were  slaughtered  in  this  city  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  A 
practical  butcher,  familiar  with  the  facts,  pronounces  the  meat  better 
than  the  German,  while  the  bones,  he  says,  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
German  beeves.  He  thinks  American  cattle  may  be  thus  imported  and 
fattened  to  good  advantage,  notwithstanding  the  tariff.  Other  butch- 
ers, while  admitting  that  the  meat  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  regu- 
lar German  cattle,  say  there  is  no  profit  in  the  importation,  so  far  as  this 
part  of  Germany  is  concerned.  The  Rhine  provinces  furnish  no  pastur- 
age, and  American  beeves  brought  here  must  either  be  slaughtered  at 
once,  in  which  case  the  meat  is  not  so  good,  or  must  be  sent  to  Korth 
Germany  to  be  fattened,  in  which  case  the  expenses  are  too  great.  It 
is  conceded,  however,  that  American  beef  fattened  in  Holstein  is  readily 
taken  in  England  at  paying  prices. 

TOBACCO. 

As  yet  the  new  duties  on  tobacco  have  had  very  little  effect  upon  the 
manufacture  or  prices  of  that  commodity.  Before  the  duties  took  effect 
large  stocks  were  imported,  and  most  manufacturers  have  still  a  supply 
of  the  untaxed  article.  Almost  all  kinds  of  American  tobacco  are  ex- 
tensively consumed,  but  especially  the  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ken- 
tucky seed-leaf  and  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  stalks.  These  different 
varieties  are  manufactured  into  all  the  various  sorts  of  pipe  and  chew- 
ing tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff.  They  are  very  much  in  favor,  and  can- 
not be  entirely  replaced,  either  in  quality  or  popularity,  from  any  other 
source.  But  since  the  heavy  new  duties  have  been  laid  the  demand  for 
all  foreign  tobacco  has  very  much  declined,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
American  import  will  be  seriously  affected.  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that  this  year's  crop  of  tobacco  in  the  Bavarian  Pfalz,  and  some  other 
German  districts,  is  pronounced  better  than  usual. 

CUKED  AND  PREPARED  MEATS. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  128,  of  j&arch  31  last^  mention  was  made  of  an 
alarm  sounded  by  the  authorities  here,  and  at  various  oflier  pl^tces  in 
Germany,  as  to  the  use  of  Ameiican  ham^  by  reason  of  alleged  trichina 
infection.  Careful  inquiries  were  immediately  made  as  to  the  grounds 
for  this  alarm.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  this  office,  well-informed  ex- 
perts stat>ed  that  no  instance  of  trichinated  poisoning  from  American 
meat  had  ever  occurred  here,  or  in  this  vicinity,  within  their  knowledge. 
A  reported  case  at  Freiburg  was  referred  to  the  consul  at  Ifonnheim, 
whose  inquiries  failed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  newspaper  statement. 
On  the  other  hand,  notices  appeared  in  the  papers  of  this  city  shortly 
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afterward  of  various  cases  of  trichina  poisoning  which  had  occurred 
here  and  in  Sachsenhausen.  In  three  instances  these  reports  were 
fully  confirmed,  but  the  infected  pork  was  found  to  be  German  and  not 
American.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  since  that  time  statistics  have  been 
published  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  during  the  year  1877  343  cases  of 
trichinosis  were  discovered  in  imported  American  bacon.  The  total 
number  of  cases  discovered,  it  is  said,  was  701  among  2^057,272  pigs 
slaughtered.  The  number  of  persons  who  suffered  from  tnchinosis  dur- 
ing the  year  was  138,  and  the  proportion  of  swine  infected  was  one  in 
2,800,  against  one  in  2,000  in  1876.  These  figures  are  given  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  without  opportunity  to  verify  or  dispute  them.  But 
as  to  the  inspection,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  by  no  means  universal  or 
always  accurate.  In  some  places  it  has  been  discontinued  by  reason  of 
the  expense  and  trouble,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  it  has 
developed  diametrically  opposite  conclusions.  A  recent  case  of  this 
latter  kind  is  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Merseburg,  where  a  family 
was  taken  ill  with  alleged  trichinosis.  The  poik  was  examined  by  no 
less  than  100  inspectors,  ten  of  whom  declared  it  free  from  trichina. 

These  observations  sufiOiciently  show  that  under  the  present  system  of 
mspection  other  forms  of  sickness  may  be  mistaken  for  trichinosis  5  that 
the  inspection  is  by  no  means  a  sure  safeguard  against  that  ailment,  and 
that  the  only  certain  protection  is  the  thorough  cooking  of  the  flesh  before 
eating  it.  They  also  show  that  the  German  consumers  of  pork  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  rejecting  the  imported  article,  since  the  domestic 
contains  at  least  quite  as  large  a  proportion  of  infection  as  the  foreign, 
and  even  may,  if  the  difference  in  the  method  of  raising  and  fattening 
swine  be  considered,  contain  a  much  greater.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  actual,  or  even  reported,  discoveries  of  in- 
fection in  foreign  meats  are  made  the  most  of  by  domestic  interests  to 
prejudice  the  market  against  the  imported  article,  and  that  American 
exporters  should  take  every  precaution  to  protect  the  reputation  of  their 
commodity. 

The  trade  in  American  hams  and  bacon  has  vastlj^  increased  of  late 
years,  and  bids  fair  to  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  the  increased  duties. 
Before  those  duties  came  there  was  a  difference  in  cheapness  of  5  to  7 
cents  a  pound  in  favor  of  American  hams,  the  quality  of  which  is,  at 
least,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  best  German  article.  The  difference 
in  price  may  now  disappear,  but  the  demand,  if  the  quality  is  main- 
tained, will  continue.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  American  sau- 
sages might  be  profitably  introduced  in  this  market.  The  experiment 
is  worth  trying. 

The  trade  in  American  canned  meats  has  been  considerably  reduced 
in  this  vicinity.  One  dealer  informs  me  that  his  business  has  fallen  off 
three-quarters.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  additional  duties  imposed. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  meats  on  the  score  of  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, none  others  are  so  highly  esteemed  or  so  universally  used.  The 
present  stagnation  in  the  trade  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  due  to  the  large 
surplus  stock  which  has  been  imported.  When  that  stock  shall  be  ex- 
hausted the  trade  may  recover  ground  in  spite  of  the  duties. 

LARD. 

American  refined  lard  has  entered  into  general  household  use  in  this 
part  of  Germany.  There  are  establishments  in  this  city  whose  chief 
business  consists  in  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  article,  while  German 
lard  is  almost  universally  sold  at  retail  by  the  butchers.    The  imports 
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of  American  lard  have  been  larg^  this  year  than  last,  great  quantities 
having  been  brought  over  in  anticipation  of  the  tariff.  The  low  prices  in 
the  ecu*ly  part  of  the  year  cklso  accelerated  the  import  The  duty  is  fixed 
at  10  mai^s  per  100  kilograms,  whereas  lard  was  previously  free.  The 
price  has,  consequentiy,  advanced  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the 
duty,  ana  the  consumption  for  technical  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  soap* 
making,  ha6  somewhat  Mien  off.  But  the  article  has  become  so  fix^ 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  is  really  so  necessary  to  them,  that  the 
imports  will  probably  be  next  year  fully  as  large  as  this. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Owing  partly  to  increased  abundance  in  feed  for  cattle  the  prices  of 
butter  and  cheese  have  been  somewhat  depressed  the  past  year.  The 
demand  has  partly  fallen  off  by  reason  of  the  increased  number  of  people 
who  do  not  feel  able,  under  the  prices  that  have  existed,  to  consume 
tiiese  articles. 

The  supply  of  cheese  is  derived  mainly  at  present  from  Allgau  in  Ba- 
varia, Switzerland,  Holland,  Gleve  on  the  Lower  Ehine,  and  from 
Thurmgia.  The  butter  supply  comes  mostly  from  Middle  and  South 
Germany. 

Am^can  butter  is  not  sold  in  this  market  by  reason  of  its  deamess^ 
and  of  its  being  salted,  which  does  not  suit  the  taste  of  the  people, 
American  cheese  also  does  not  correspond  with  the  popular  taste,  which 
prefers  a  sofrer  article.  In  North  Germany,  on  tiie  other  hand,  the 
trade  in  American  butter  and  cheese  is  tolerably  lively,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  these  articles  are  imported  every  week. 

CLOVER-SEED. 

American  clover-seed  has  been  imported  to  considerable  extent,  but 
complaint  is  made  that  it  does  not  stand  competition  with  the  French 
and  some  other  European  varieties,  because  it  is  not  so  well  cleaned. 
The  quality  is  equally  good,  and  the  price  is  equally  moderate,  but  the 
difference  in  the  cleaning  makes  a  difference  of  about  ten  marks  per 
centner  in  favor  of  the  European  seed. 

COPPER. 

During  the  past  six  weeks  a  curious  movement  has  been  going  on  in 
Lake  Superior  copper.  About  two  years  ago  large  quantities  of  this 
copper  were  brought  to  Germany  in  the  form  of  ingots,  and  remained 
in  store.  Of  late  dealers  have  been  buying  all  of  this  copi)er  they  could 
find  and  shipping  it  back  to  the  United  States.  One  dealer  estimates 
that  a  million  pounds  have  tiius  been  returned  from  Germany  within  a 
short  time.  The  explanation  given  is  that,  owing  to  rec^it  advances  in 
this  copper,  there  is  about  10  per  cent,  profit  in  sending  it  home.  No 
fifcult  is  found  witii  the  quality.  On  the  contrary.  Lake  Superior  copper 
is  rated  among  the  very  best  varieties  that  come  to  the  German  market. 
It  is  much  us^  in  the  manufiB«cture  of  percussion  caps  and  fine  copper 
ware,  requiring  a  material  which  can  be  beaten  out  to  great  thinness 
without  losing  its  tenacity.  But  since  exported  American  copper  can 
be  reimported  in  the  same  form  free,  while  Australian  copper,  of  similar 
quality,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  duty,  the  former  is  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  Uitter,  though  it  costs  about  2  pner  cent,  more  than  the 
American  copper,  is.  retained.  The  movement  is  purely  a  commercial 
one,  and  is  one  or  the  singular  features  of  the  reversed  balance  of  trade. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  tTNITED  STATES. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  intelligent  persons  tliat  the  exports  from  Germany- 
have  increased  very  considerably  of  late.  The  new  movement  in  iron 
has  already  been  referred  to.  For  glassware,  chemicals,  dyes,  hatters^ 
far,  diamonds,  hand-made  goods,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  articles, 
there  has  been  also  an  increased  demand.  The  extent  of  this  increase, 
and  also  the  kinds  of  wares  exported,  are  set  forth  in  the  tabnlar  state- 
ment of  exports  to  the  United  States  daring  the  year  ended  September 
30, 1879,  hereto  appended.  The  increase  of  those  exi)orts  during  that 
year  from  the  consular  territories  within  this  jurisdiction  amounts  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie 
imports  firom  the  United  States  are  as  yet  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
exports  to  that  country. 

AMERICAN  TRADE. 

In  considering  the  ways  and  means  for  improving  trade  in  American 
wares  in  this  part  of  Germany,  it  has  been  my  object  to  ascertain  the 
objections,  if  any,  made  to  those  wares,  and  the  obstacles  to  their  sale. 
If  maunfaeturers  once  understand  precisely  what  hinders  the  market- 
ing of  their  goods  abroad,  they  will  be  far  better  prepared  to  overcome 
the  hinderances  than  if  only  the  favorable  side  is  presented  to  them. 
For  this  reason  the  following  words  from  an  intelligent  German  dealer 
in  American  goods  are  here  quoted : 

In  •  great  meMHie  the  cause  of  failures  in  introdncing  American  goods  lies  with 
the  manTifacfeorers.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  country  of  old,  established  habits 
is  not  swift  to  adopt  new  things  from  across  the  sea.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time^ 
trouble,  and  expense  to  induce  people  to  bny  even  a  superior  article  if  they  are  used 
to  a  different  st^le.  Now,  I  hare  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  American  man- 
ufactured ffoods.  I  credit  your  manuiacturers  for  much  energy  and  the  exceUent 
quality  of  their  wares,  but  I  And  them  much  disinclined  to  adapt  their  productions  to 
any  other  country  than  their  own.  The  trade  in  cotton  goods,  which  was  very  prom- 
ising in  the  beginning,  has  become  very  small.  A  great  many  trials  have  been  made 
in  introducing  American  boots  and  shoes,  but  the  styles  and  shapes  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  success. 

Another  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  impatience  of  American  manufacturers  to  build 
up  a  trade  suddenly.  They  naturally  like  to  hare  big  orders  to  begin  with,  and  are 
apt  to  despise  too  much  the  difficulties  of  educating  an  old  country  in  the  use  of  un- 
accustomed foreign  articles. 

American  harvest  tools,  which  have  become  popular  in  this  country,  will  remain  so 
if  the  many  rival  patterns  which  are  sometimes  sold  cheap  at  the  expense  of  quality- 
do  not  bring  these  articles  into  bad  repute.  American  mechanics'  tools  do  not  find 
their  way  rapidly  into  this  market,  because  the  people  cling  too  firmly  to  their  old 
habits.  A  good  many  very  practical  machines  for  dairy  and  household  purposes  find 
a  ready  market.  Boot-making  machinery,  as  well  as  many  agiioultural  machines,  are 
succe^nliy  imported ;  also  shoe-pegs,  for  which  America  has  nearly  a  monopoly. 

To  introduce  American  goods  successfully,  manufacturers  must  not  be  afraid  to  ven- 
ture some  samples  and  incur  some  expense.  lutelligeut  agents  for  the  various  manu- 
£ftetiirera  ooghl;  to  oanvass  the  districts,  show  samples,  and  make  people  aware  of 
tiieir  merits. 

Another  experienced  dealer  in  American  wares  (an  American)  says: 

The  bulk  of  my  importations  from  the  Unit^ed  States  consists  of  clocks,  jewelry, 
paper,  envelopes^  wood'en  and  iron  ware,  and  all  sorts  of  so-called  Yankee  notions. 
On  the  importation  of  all  these  articles  the  new  German  tariff  will  have  veiy  little 
influence,  with  the  exeeption  €ii  clocks,  and  if  our  manufacturers  wiU  make  the  cases 
of  thfiir  clocks  less  heavy,  which  I  think  can  be  d<nie  without  injuring  the  looks  or 
quality  of  the  article,  even  clocks  will  still  be  imported. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opening  here  for  the  following  articles :  Table  and  pocket  cut- 
lery, seissors  oi  all  kinds,  premed  glassware,  iron  stoves  and  ranges,  woolen  blank- 
etfty  soap  lor  laundry  purposes,  and  lead  pencils.  These  latter  I  know  have  been  im- 
ported here  with  great  success  and  profit  to  one  American  firm,  and  there  is  still  room 
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for  other  mauufactarers  in  this  line  if  they  will  make  airangements  with  one  good 
house  here. 

In  nickel  plating  the  United  States  excels  all  other  countries.  There  are  many 
small  articles  of  this  kind  made  in  America  which  would  sell  here  in  large  quantities. 

The  dealer  whose  words  have  just  been  quoted  greatly  deprecates 
the  practice  of  many  American  manufacturers  of  endeavoring  to  under- 
sell each  other,  and  of  rushing  their  goods  upon  the  market  regardless 
of  each  other's  interests.  German  buyers  avail  themselves  of  this  reck- 
lessness and  rivalry  by  waiting  for  the  lowest  offer,  and  learn  to  expect 
that  prices  will  be  beaten  down.  A  better  plan  would  be  to  place  the 
sales  in  the  hands  of  a  few  responsible  persons,  and  insist  that  for  good 
ai*ticles  fair  prices  shall  be  had. 

In  reference  to  manufactures  in  wood  the  suggestions  may  be  repeated 
which  have  been  made  in  previous  reports.  The  qualities  of  American 
wood  are  so  much  superior  to  those  grown  on  this  continent  as  to  offer  the 
American  manufacturer  almost  unrivaled  advantages  in  the  exportation 
of  wopdenware.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  pine 
flooring  from  the  United  States  has  lately  been  much  used  in  this  city 
and  is  very  much  liked.  American  perforated-seat  and  splint-bottom 
chairs  are  also  popular,  and  should  have  a  much  larger  sale  than  they 
now  have.  Handles  for  tools,  tubs,  spokes  and  rims  for  wheels,  and 
shoe-lasts,  if  of  the  German  patterns,  ought  to  selL 

American  locks,  if  adapted  to  the  notions  and  habits  of  the  x^eople, 
might  And  a  good  market 

Rooflng-slates  are  still  extensively  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  are  preferred  to  those  from  the  Ehine  quarries. 

Fresh  oysters  have  been  brought  over  in  small  quantities,  packed  in 
ice^  and  were  found  to  be  of  good  quality.  They  would  have  no  compe- 
tition here  if  they  could  be  delivered  in  even  moderately  good  condition. 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  this  country  if  the  American  railway 
baggage-check  system  could  be  introduced.  With  that  convenience  the 
traveling  public  might,  perhaps,  wait  with  some  patience  for  the  further 
much-n^ded  ones  of  palace,  hotel,  and  sleeping  cars  on  the  American 
plan. 

GEBMAN  PATENT  LAW\ 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  to  the  trade  in  American 
goods  in  Germany  is  found  in  the  cheap  and  worthless  imitations  of 
them  which  are  placed  upon  the  market.  There  are  two  remedies  for 
this.  The  first  and  most  effective  is  that  of  maintaining  the  superior 
quality  and  high  character  of  American  wares.  Any  attempt  to  fight 
shoddy  with  shoddy  will  only  injure  the  trade  and  prove  unprofitable. 

The  second  remedy  is  that  of  protecting  American  inventions,  so  far, 
as  possible,  with  German  patents.  Unfortunately  this  is  only  a  quali- 
fied advantage,  for,  in  order  to  make  it  effectual,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
German  patent  should  be  obtained  before  a  home  patent  has  been  is- 
sued. This  is  due  to  the  provision  of  the  law  which  excepts  fh)m  its 
benefits  any  invention  which  has  been  previously  described  in  any 
printed  publication.  As  the  issue  of  an  American  patent  is  accom* 
panied  by  printed  specifications  and  drawings,  the  inventor  cannot  avail 
himself  of  the  German  law  unless  he  obtains  a  German  patent  first. 

Formerly  fifteen  or  twenty  different  patents  for  as  many  different  prov- 
inces were  necessary,  but  the  present  law  is  good  for  the  whole  emj^ire. 
The  old  patents  protected  only  against  imitations  by  manufacture,  but  not 
against  sale  of  tlie  patented  article  when  manufactured  abroad,  except 
in  the  case  of  machines  and  tools.    The  present  law  protects  also  against 
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sale.  The  Grerman  patent  law  does  not,  like  the  French  one,  forbid  the 
patentee  to  introduce  the  patented  article  from  abroad,  nor  does  it,  like 
the  laws  of  France,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  oblige  the  inventor  to  manu- 
facture his  invention  within  a  certain  time  within  the  country  issuing 
the  patent.  The  mere  presence  of  the  patented  article  in  Germany  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

In  this  city  about  one  hundred  German  patents  annually  are  taken 
out  by  American  inventors.  The  process  is  simple,  and  is  sufficiently 
described  in  the  law,  of  which  an  English  translation  is  hereto  appended. 
The  entire  cost  is  about  50  marks,  or,  say,  812. 

QUININE. 

Within  the  German  Empire  there  are  five  quinine  manufactories,  of 
which  Prussia,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse  have  one 
each.  England,  France,  and  Italy  have  each  two.  The  most  important 
German  establishments  are  those  of  Zimmer,  in  this  city,  of  Bohringen, 
in  Mannheim,  and  of  Jobst,  in  Stuttgart.  The  Zimmer  establishment, 
in  Frankfort  was  founded  by  Dr.  Conrad  Zimmer  in  1837  and  soon  ac- 
quired considerable  renown.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  complete  and  very 
extensive  establishment,  having  probably  no  superior  on  the  Continent 
in  these  respects.  It  consumes  about  fifty  bales  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
produces  about  fifty  kilos  of  quinine  daily.  The  total  yearly  product  of 
quinine  in  Europe  and  America  is  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  100,000 
kilos.  The  Zimmer  establishment  produces  about  one-sixth  of  that 
amount. 

The  principal  preparations  of  the  German  establishments  are  the  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  quinine.  Of  unbleached,  or  so-called  hospital,  qui- 
nine, made  firom  various  alkaloids,  they  produce  very  little,  while  the 
cinchonidia  sulphate  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  especially  for 
export  to  the  United  States.  The  efficacy  of  this  drug  is  said  to  be  sim- 
ihur  to  that  of  quinine,  while  its  price  is  but  one-third  or  one-fourth  that 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

Among  the  numerous  other  salts  and  preparations  of  quinine  made  in 
Germany  are  chiefly  to  be  mentioned  the  preparations  of  the  amoqihous 
quinines,  especially  the  muriate.  These  preparations,  being  perfectly 
soluble,  are  much  employed  for  injections  in  cases  of  fever  resulting  from 
wounds,  and  are  therefore  of  particular  importance  to  army  hospitals. 

German  manufacturers  procure  their  cinchona  bark  mostly  from  Ix)n- 
don  or  Paris,  which  are  the  principal  markets  for  that  commodity.  The 
bark  is  also  brought  extensively  to  Amsterdam  from  Java  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  of  late  years  occasional  lots  have  been  imported  at 
Bremen.  The  Western  States  of  South  America,  especially  Bolivia  and 
New  Granada,  formerly  supplied  almost  the  entire  demand  for  cinchona 
bark  for  Europe  and  America.  The  forests  of  those  States  at  that  time 
aboundetl  in  cinchona  trees,  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  down  and 
peel.  The  bark  of  the  tniuks,  branches,  and  roots  was  packed  in  neats' 
hides  and  sent  to  the  seashore  for  exportation.  Nobody  thought  of  sav- 
ing or  replanting  the  trees. 

This  system  of  extirpation  eventually  forced  a  change.  The  gatherers, 
of  bark  were  obliged  to  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  forests,  and  finally 
to  ascend  the  mountains,  so  that  whde  their  labor  and  expenses  increased 
the  results  decreased.  The  supplies  of  bark  were  so  much  reduced  that 
its  prices  and  those  of  quinine  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height.  At  this 
juncture  England  introduced  the  first  systematic  management  of  cin- 
chona plantations,  and  for  this  purpose  chose  the  heights  of  the  Nil- 
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Gerris,  in  the  Deccan,  India,  that  region  having  the  nearest  climatic 
and  other  resemblances  to  the  countries  where  cinchona  was  originally 
found.  Holland  followed  this  example,  and  founded  cinchona  planta- 
tions in  Java.  These  enterprises  were  followed  by  similar  private  ones, 
among  which  was  that  of  the  Zimmer  factory  at  Frankfort,  which  bought, 
about  two  years  ago,  large  territories  in  Java,  and  now  employs  shont 
two  hundred  natives  in  clearing  ground  and  planting  cinchona.  Mean- 
while the  diflftculties  which  had  l^n  encountered  had  inspired  a  carefiil 
study  of  the  cinchona  tree,  which,  as  is  now  known,  will  replace  by  a 
new  growth  the  bark  of  which  it  is  deprived,  provided  it  is  not  entirely 
denuded.  The  India  and  Java  supplies  have  therefore  grown  to  some 
importance,  and  the  South  American  exporters  no  longer  monopolize 
the  market. 

Heretofore  the  prices  of  quinine  have  been  subject  to  more  sudden 
and  violent  fluctuations  than  those  of  most  any  other  prominent  com* 
modity.  These  fluctuations  were  due  mostly  to  artificial  causes,  which 
it  is  now  believed  and  hoped  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

UNITED  STATES  BONDS  AND  CREDIT. 

No  financial  event  of  recent  times  has  created  so  much  astonishment 
in  Germany  as  the  recent  refunding  operations  of  our  government.  In 
this  city  of  great  banks  and  famous  financiers  it  created  surprise  bor- 
dering upon  amazement.  The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  tke 
Unit^  States  had  already  created  a  profound  impression,  though  it  waa 
an  event  confidently  predicted  and  expected.  There  had  been  some 
uneasy  feeling  among  holders  of  American  securities,  owing  to  the  tone 
of  some  Congressional  discussions  and  of  some  financial  le^slation  that 
seemed  to  be  impending.  Besrunption  at  once  put  all  these  misgivings 
at  rest  and  advanced  the  credit  of  the  United  States  in  every  house  in 
Europe  to  a  position  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  holds  that  position  to-day,  and  by  that  fact  and  the  events  which 
have  led  to  it  has  been  created  a  profounder  impression  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  integrity  of  the  American  Union  tiicui  by  almost  any  other 
episode  in  its  history. 

Nevertheless,  with  this  feet  accomplished,  there  was  great  incredulity 
among  financiers  here  as  to  the  success  of  the  prox>osition  to  refund  the 
five  and  six  per  cent,  bonds  into  fours,  and  bewilderment  followed  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  when  that  measure  also  was  quickly  carried  into 
execution.  The  London  Times,  sx)eaking  of  the  matter  seven  months 
ago,  and  mentioning  that  the  foreign  agents  had  not  received  as  much  as 
they  desu*ed  of  the  new  four  per  cent,  loan,  added  that  their  readiness  to 
take  it  at  par  was  the  most  practical  proof  that  could  be  offered  of  the 
reputation  of  United  States  securities  on  European  bourses.  In  this  city 
those  securities  had  always  been  the  favorite  investment,  and  the  fours 
are  and  have  been  taken  daily  here  in  spite  of  other  more  profitable 
investments  offered.  The  Imperial  German  loan,  for  example,  can  be 
had  about  6  per  cent,  lower ;  that  is  to  say,  at  96  and  97,  while  United 
States  fours  are  quoted  here  at  101  and  102. 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  our  national  securities  held  in  Frankfort 
has  been  very  much  reduced.  Two  years  ago  the  best-informed  persons 
estimated  it  at  $100,000,000.  The  same  persons  would  not  place  it  now 
above  $15,000,000,  and  others  think  it  is  much  below  that.  During  the 
past  twelve  months,  as  during  the  preceding  twelve,  th^e  has  been  a 
continual  flow  of  the  bonds  homeward.  That  current  has  been  much 
accelerated  since  the  great  inequality  has  grown  up  in  fevor  of  the 
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Uuited  States  in  the  balance  of  trade.  Americann  have  l>een  constant 
buyers  of  their  national  bonds,  and  there  has  been  no  time,  even  the 
most  unfavorable,  when  they  did  not  take  all  that  were  oiiered  and  all 
they  could  get.  The  bulk  of  the  bonds  retiuned  have  been  called  bonds, 
but  some  have  been  given  up  by  the  holders  because  they  could  get, 
with  satisfactory'  though  not  so  good  security,  higher  rates  of  interest. 
Yet  first-class  home  investments  are  not  abundant  here.  There  is  still 
an  uneasy,  anxious  feeling las  to  the, course  of  public  affairs,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  best  disposition  of  capital.  Among  the  most  popular 
investments  offered  at  present  are  the  Imperial  German  loan  and  those 
of  Bussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden,  together  with  the  bonds 
of  some  continental  railways. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  the  credit  of  the  Uuited  States  has  not 
been  alone  in  the  advantage  derived  from  resumption  and  refunding. 
Cities,  States,  railways,  and  other  American  corporations,  public  and 
private,  whose  bonds  and  stocks  are  held  here,  have  gained  much  more 
than  the  government,  for  such  securities,  if  reasonably  good,  have  ad- 
vanced from  20  to  25  i>er  cent,  under  the  stimulus  of  imi^roved  national 
credit  and  the  demand  for  new  investments. 

BANKING. 

The  business  of  banking  has  generally  improved  during  the  past  year, 
although  confidence  has  not  been  fully  restored,  and  the  demand  for 
money  has  not  been  greatly  increased  for  industrial  purposes. 

In  the  business  of  the  banks  of  issue  great  fiuctuations  have  taken 
place.  Since  the  3l8t  of  October,  1878,  the  note  circulation  has 
increased  about  83  million  marks,  and  the  note  resene,  free  of  tax,  has 
diminished  about  42.5  millions.  In  the  month  of  September  the  banks 
increased  thciir  available  capital  in  the  aggregate  about  91.3  millions 
ev^r  that  of  AQgiiat.  This  inei^ase  embraces  55.3  milliona  of  bills  of 
ex<diai|g09  2.3  millions  of  cUscounts,  aud  13  millions  of  stocks  owsaed 
by  tlie  baiik$.  At  th^  end  of  September,  1878,  the  available  cap- 
ital had  increased  about  55.4  ipilliona,  the  inci^asie  comateting  of  28.5 
millions  in  exchanges,  8.9  millions  of  discounts,  and  18  millions  of 
stocks. 

These  figures,  however,  are  not  believed  to  fully  represent  the  iucreaae 
of  business  which  has  taken  place.  Since  the  rate  of  interest  during 
recent  months,  and  especially  during  September,  was  decidedly  lower 
in  England^  France,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  than  in  Germany,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  large  number  of  Eeichsmark  exchanges  have  remained 
abroad.  This  circumstance,  attributed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  gold 
standard,  comes  very  opportunely  to  the  German  money  mai*ket  in  a 
period  like  the  present.  The  situation  would  be  materially  changed,  how- 
ever, should  the  rate  of  in  terest  in  London  and  Pans  approach  or  transcend 
that  prevailing  here,  in  which  case  the  Eeichsmark  bills  would  come 
quickly  back  and  make  an  unusually  strong  claim  upon  the  bank  re- 
serves. 

The  cash  on  hand  decreased  in  September  41.6  millions,  against  a 
decrease  of  30.9  millions  in  September  last  year.  The  course  of  ex- 
change during  the  entire  month  having  been  in  favor  of  Germany,  &e 
decrease  of  cash  represents  the  inland  trade  demand.  On  the  other  hand 
the  month  of  October,  during  which  a  decrease  of  cash  in  bank  usually 
takes  place,  has  this  year,  owing  to  the  unusually  low  course  of  ex- 
change, brought  an  increase  of  11.6  millions. 

The  deposits  to  cover  circulating  notes  were,  at  the  end  of  October, 
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66.99  percent. ;  September,  64.93 j  August,  79.35  5  July,  79;  June,  73.34 
Mlay,  81.92,  and  April,  79.18. 

The  cash  to  cover  notes  and  circulating  credits,  including  money, 
imperial  notes,  and  notes  of  other  banks,  was,  at  the  end  of  October,  60.8 
percent.;  September,  58.91;  August,  65.70 ;  and  July,  65.40.    ' 

THE  IMPERIAL  BANK. 

The  aggregate  transactions  of  the  Eeichsbank  for  the  year  1878 
amounted  as  follows : 

Marks. 

Chief  bank,  in  Berlia 11,616,521,400 

Branches 32,638,192,300 

Total 44,254,713,700 

This  total  is  3,286,906,100  mai-ks  less  than  that  for  1877. 

The  average  rate  of  discount  during  the  year  was  4.34  per  cent., 
and  the  average  rate  of  interest  5.34,  against  4.42  and  5.42,  resi)ective)y, 
in  1877. 

The  owners  of  the  bank  shares  were  distributed  as  follows: 

December  31,  1877: 

Shares. 

6, 346  Germans,  owning .* 28,959 

1,425  foreigners,  owning *, 11,041 

40,000 
December  31,  1878 : 

6,240  Germans,  owning 28,618 

1,450  foreigners,  owning 11,382 

40,000 

The  deposits  reached  their  highest  amount,  16,295,000  marks,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  and  their  lowest,  9,441,000,  on  the  3l8t  of  December.  The 
average  amount  of  deposits  during  the  year  was  12,^58,000  marks, 
against  22,421,000  in  1877.  The  interest  paid  was  2.22  marks  per  100, 
against  2.41  in  1877.  The  amount  of  interest  which  accrued  on  these 
deposits  during  the  year  was  274^672.42  marks. 

The  material  decrease  in  deposits  is  declared  by  the  management  to 
be  due  to  the  notices  of  withdrawal  of  funds  by  guardians,  trustees, 
churches,  hospitals,  schools,  and  benevolent  institutions.  Since  May 
31,  last,  the  Beichsbank  has  been  released  from  tiie  obligation  to  pay 
interest  on  funds  like  these  confided  to  its  care,  of  which  it  can  make 
no  use. 

The  average  amount  of  notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation  during  the 
year  (1878)  was  622,642,000  marks,  or  72,287,000  less  than  the  average 
for  1877. 

For  the  preparation  of  new  notes,  the  sum  of  183,836  marks  was  ex- 
pended during  the  year. 

The  average  amount  of  coin,  German  and  foreign,  on  hand  during  the 
year  was  494,072,000  marks. 

The  average  amount  of  coin  on  hand  to  cover  note  circulation  was 
79.35  per  cent. 

Payments  on  account  of  the  empire  and  its  various  stat^  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  bank,  amounting  to  982,168,508  marks, 
and  from  the  bank,  amounting  to  982,509,536. 

The  average  credits  during  the  year  amounted  to  109,999,000  marks^ 
against  99,070,000  during  1877. 

The  decline  in  the  total  transactions  during  1878  is  partly  due  to  in- 
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creased  depression  of  business,  but  mainly  to  the  reduction  of  govern- 
ment transactions,  this  latter  reduction  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
introduction  of  the  single  gold  standard,  the  withdrawal  of  the  silver 
currency,  and  the  exchange  of  the  Prussian  mark-notes  into  German 
bank-notes,  had  been  mostly  completed  at  the  end  of  1 877.  The  regular 
transactions  with  the  business  community  did  not  differ  greatly  in 
amount  from  those  in  1877.  The  greatest  falling  off  in  the  regular 
business  took  place  in  discounts,  and  was  due  to  the  depression  of  trade 
during  the  year. 

The  increase  in  loans  and  deposits  was  also  due  to  business  stagnation, 
causing  idle  funds  to  accumulate.  The  decrease  of  circulation  was  due 
to  the  same  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  profits  of  the  bank  slightly  increased,  the 
dividend  to  shareholders  having  been  6.30  per  cent.,  against  6.29  in 
1877,  and  ^  in  1876. 

The  government  was  impelled  by  its  losses  from  the  heavy  decline  of 
silver  to  refrain  from  extensive  sales  of  that  metal  during  1878.  The 
hank's  purchases  of  gold  were  therefore  likewise  small,  which  accounts 
for  the  decline  of  gold  and  bullion  during  that  i)eriod. 

As  to  the  bank's  transactions  during  the  present  year,  nocomplete  state- 
ment can  be  had  until  several  months  hence.  They  are  believed  to  be 
larger  than  last  year's,  though  the  low  rate  of  interest  may  prevent  any 
increase  of  profits.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  discounts  and  ex- 
changes during  the  second  week  of  October  w*e  about  6,000.000  less 
than  in  the  same  week  of  1878.  The  note  reserve  during  tne  same 
week  was  24,700,000  less  than  in  1878,  and  7,900,000  less  than  in  1877. 
The  reserve  coin  to  cover  notes  amounted  to  72.6  per  cent.,  against  76.5 
per  cent  October  15, 1877.  The  tax-free  note  reserve  amounted  on  the 
7th  of  October  to  72,510,000  marks,  or  39,000,000  less  than  on  October 
7, 1878.  The  proportion  of  total  cash  reserves  October  7  was  72.4  per 
cent.,  against  89.9  per  cent,  on  the  same  date  in  1878. 

The  purchases  of  gold  from  January  1  to  September  30  amounted  to 
8,466,579  marks,  in  coin,  and  24,654,622,  in  bars,  against  the  sums  of 
3.960,000  and  57,650,000,  respectively,  in  same  period  of  1878.  During 
tne  latter  part  of  September,  reports  were  current  that  the  bank  had 
bought  large  amounts  of  French  gold,  but  exact  information  shows  that 
only  a  trifiiing  amount  was  purchased. 

[Early  in  October  the  bank  raised  its  rate  of  discount  fi-om  3.5  to  4, 
and  later  to  4.5  per  cent.  This  was  due  in  part  to  a  demand  for  money 
for  moving  the  crops,  and  partly  to  an  improvement  in  business,  but  far 
more  to  the  removal  of  gold  fh)m  the  bank  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
States  against  breadstuffs.  The  reasonably  good  crops  of  this  year 
have  moderated  this  movement  of  gold  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned, 
yet  still  further  advances  of  the  rate  of  discount  may  be  necessary.  In 
France  the  export  of  gold  has  been  such  as  to  create  alarm,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved here  that  that  country  must  send  a  half  a  milliard  of  francs  to  the 
United  States  before  the  end  will  be  reached.  The  Bank  of  France  has 
recently  advanced  its  rate  of  discount  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  just  done  the  same  thing.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the 
Banks  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  have  lost  a  large  amount  of  their 
gold  reserve  since  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  drain  was  endured 
without  shock  until,  owing  to  the  evident  failure  of  crops,  the  immense 
purchases  of  breadstuffs  ft^m  the  United  States  began.  Then  the  rates  of 
didcount  advanced.  Yet  the  purchases  of  grain  are  still  fiar  fi^m  being 
ended,  and  those  of  cotton  are  just  beginning.  What  the  result  of  all 
this  will  be  can  only  be  guessed,  but  intelligent  men  are  not  wanting 
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who  believe  that  the  Banks  of  France,  England  and  Germany,  may  be 
obliged  to  advance  their  rates  of  discount  to  6  pw  cent.,  or  even  higher, 
and  that  a  financial  crisis  may  be  impending  that  will  convul^  all 
Euroi)e. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

During  the  last  year  the  union  co-operative  societies  of  Germany  have 
made  decided  progress  in  numbers,  membership,  and  essential  strength. 
Exclusive  of  18  societies  which  have  been  converted  into  joint  stock 
companies,  there  are  now  3,146,  or  23  more  than  the  previous  year,  known 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  union.  Of  those  known  1,841  are  credit, 
635  productive,  621  consume,  or  provision-supplying,  and  49  building 
societies.  The  statistical  exhibits  being  always  more  or  less  behind  the 
increase  by  new  organizations,  the  total  number  of  societies  in  the  em- 
pire is  believed  to  be  not  far  short  of  3,300.  The  exhibits  are  equally 
behind  as  to  other  totals,  as,  for  example,  those  of  membership,  capital, 
and  business.  Making  due  allowance  for  this  fact,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  German  co-operative  organizations  for  the  year  1878 : 

1.  Total  membership  over  1,000,000. 

2.  Total  business  transactions  over  ^,000,000,000  marks. 

3.  Totalowned  capital  in  business  shares  and  reserves,  about  170,000,000 
marks. 

4.  Amount  of  accepted  interest-bearing  loans  for  carrying  on  business, 
about  400,000,000  marks* 

These  estimates  are  placed  at  the  very  lowest. 

CR^IX  SOCIETIES. 

Of  the  credit  or  loan  societies  948  have^made  official  returns  of  their 
transactions,balances,  and  membership  to  the  anwalt,  or  president  of 
the  union.    These  returns  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Aggregate  membership  end  of  1878 480,507 

lUrks. 

Owne4  capital , 116,735,359 

liorrowod  capital 346,595,413 

Total  of  both 463,330,782 

Total  advances  and  prolongationB 1, 456, 003, 733 

Net  proms 8,642,465 

Carried  to  reserves 1,996,677 

Dividend  to  members 6,307,015 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  tbe 
amount  of  credits  granted,  not  only  in  the  average  per  single  society, 
but  also  in  the  total  sum.  This  decrease,  amounting  to  about  94,000,000 
marks,  indicates  at  once  the  depression  of  industry  and  the  solid  ad- 
ministration of  the  societies.  This  fact  becomes  more  apparent  when  it 
is  seen  in  what  manner  the  reduction  is  distributed.  Accounts  current 
have  shared  the  largest  diminution,  having  fallen  <^  about  615,000,000 
marks.  Next  come  bills  of  exchange,  which  have  been  reduced  about 
16,000,000 ;  next  credits  on  evidences  of  debt,  embracing  manifold  loaiiifi 
on  securities,  which  have  fallen  off  10,000,000  niArks ;  next  advances  oa 
mortgages,  about  4,000,000  marks ;  and  finally  advanees  on  loan  bilLs, 
about  2,000,000  mark^. 

It  is  considered  a  sign  of  the  beneficent  operati(»i8  of  the  societies 
that  the  branches  of  their  business  which  are  most  important  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  members  have  suffered  lea«t  contraction,  while  the 
credits  to  members  least  needing  them  have  been  notably  reduced. 
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The  loans  on  mortgage,  which  amounted  to  12,065,635  marks  in  1877^ 
have  been  redoced  to  8,313,968  marks,  which,  in  view  of  the  tendency  in 
stringent  times  to  increase  this  class  of  debts,  is  considered  very  grati- 
fying. 

There  has  also  been  a  wholesome  tendency  towards  increasing  the 
proportionate  amount  of  capital  owned  as  compared  to  that  hedd  on 
er6dit.  The  former  increased  during  the  year  6,000,000  marks,  while 
the  latter  decreased  4,500,000  marks.  The  proportion  of  owned  to  not 
owned  capital  is  33.68  per  cent.,  which  is  higher  than  in  1870,  the 
hitherto  most  favorable  year  in  this  respect.  Since  1872  the  average 
amoant  of  owned  capital  x^r  member  has  steadily  increased  from  191.9 
to  242  marks  per  member.  Considering  that  depressed  business  natu- 
rally impels  industrial  people  to  spend  their  earnings  rather  than  to 
save  them,  this  thrift  is  as  gratifying  as  it  is  exceptional. 

It  is  also  significant  that,  while  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  credits, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  net  profits.  The  gross  profit,  indeed,  is 
about  230,000  marks  less  thim  in  1877,  but  the  disbursement  of  interest 
has  diminished  265,000  marks.  At  the  same  time  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration  have  somewhat  lessened,  and  the  losses  covered  by  the  cor- 
responding year's  profit  are  rather  lower  than  last  year,  so  that  there  is 
shown  a  net  profit  greater  by  130,000  marks  than  that  of  1877. 

From  1872  to  1878  the  losses  for  each  year,  respectively,  averaged  in 
marks  per  member  as  follows :  0.63,  3.48, 1.80,  3.49,  2.89,  3.83,  2.74. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  during  the  year  (1878)  was  seven.  These 
were  occasioned  by  mismanagement. 

Twenty-three  liquidations  during  the  year  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  anwalt,  though  most  of  the  liquidated  societies  did  not  belong  to 
the  union.  The  proportion  of  liquidations  and  bankruptcies  is  insigni- 
ficant considering  the  number  or  the  societies,  the  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  production  that  has  prevailed. 

The  increase  of  membership  during  the  year  was  9.3  per  cent,  against 
11.1  in  1877.  The  number  of  withdrawals  was  8.8  per  cent,  against  7.8 
the  year  before. 

A  table  showing  the  operations  of  the  credit  societies  from  1859  to 
1878,  inclusive,  is  appended  to  this  report. 

CONSUME  SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  202  consume  societies  reporting  to  the  anwalt,  there  were 
forty-two  liquidations  during  the  year,  and  but  one  bankruptcy.  Forty- 
two  new  societies  were  organized.  Most  of  these  placed  themselves  im- 
mediately in  subordination  to  the  union. 

The  operations  of  the  202  societies  during  the  year  may  be  epitomized 
thus: 

Nomberof  members 109,515 

IiKsrease  of  membersbip 9,653 

Marks. 

Total  proceeds  of  sales 28, 601,9:i4 

Ketprofltw 1,830,384 

Added  to  reserves 141,967 

Dividends 1,497,492 

The  average  proceeds  of  sales  per  society  amounted  to  141,503  marks, 
against  131,204  marks  in  1877. 

The  debts  for  wares  diminished  to  the  amount  of  114,000  marks,  and 
the  debts  on  mortgage  also  decreased  by  a  small  sum. 

Pifly-one  societies  yet  sell  on  credit,  but  the  number  has  lessened,  and 
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the  credits  given  are  in  many  cases  only  for  necessaries^  such  as  fuel  and 
provisions.  The  habit  of  giving  credits  generally  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  Germany  has  made  reform  in  this  respect  peculiarly  difficult. 

The  increase  of  membership  amounted  to  20.3  per  cent,  and  the  with- 
drawals to  15.5,  against  19.7  per  cent,  increase,  and  15.3  loss  in  1877. 

The  members  consist,  as  heretofore,  of  various  classes,  handworkers 
comprising  16.8  per  cent.,  physicians,  teachers,  and  the  like  12.7  per 
cent.,  and  farmers,  gardeners,  mechanics,  sailors,  and  miscellaneous 
workmen  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership. 

A  comprehensive  epitome  of  the  operations  and  progress  of  the  con- 
sume societies  from  1804  to  1878,  inclusive,  accompanies  this  report. 

NEW  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM. 

The  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  this  city  have  been  reorganized,  in 
conformity  with  the  new  judiciary  law  of  the  empire,  which  came  into 
effect  on  the  1st  of  October  last.  The  change  is  a>  popular  one,  and 
although  tiie  new  law  effects,  as  yet,  but  a  partial  generalization  of  the 
judicial  system,  it  has  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  that  work. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  hundred  years  since  (in  1495)  a  supreme  court 
of  justice,  or  imperial  chamber,  for  Germany  was  established.  In  early 
times  this  court  held  its  sittings  in  various  imperial  cities^  especially  in 
Speyer,  and,  after  1687,  in  Wetzlar.  But  like  other  contnvances  of  the 
old  empire,  this  one  became  i)ermeated  by  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
body.  Distant  dominions  in  steadily  increasing  number  renounced  its 
authority  until  its  jurisdiction  became  a  shadow  rather  than  a  reality. 
The  number  of  counsellors  of  the  chamber,  fixed  by  the  Westphalian 
peace  of  1648  at  50,  was  reduced  by  the  Imperial  Diet  in  1719  to  25,  of 
whom  seldom  more  than  half  were  paid,  and  these  irregularly.  The 
causes  pending  before  the  chamber  and  awaiting  its  dilatory  decisions, 
estimated  at  50,000  in  1620,  had  swelled  to  the  number  of  61,233  in  1772. 
It  was  not  unfirequent  that  controversies  involving  great  interests  re- 
mained undisposed  of  for  a  period  of  a  hundred  years.  Corruption  also 
crept  into  the  chamber,  u^til,  as  was  caustically  remarked  by  Goethe, 
who  had  attended  the  sittings  at  Wetzlar,  only  those  causes  came  to  a 
conclusion  in  which  one  party  or  the  other  was  able  to  make  that  result 
desirable  to  those  having  influence  with  the  counsellor^. 

At  length  Prussia  took  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  a  new 
tribunal  having  like  functions  but  more  practical  ones  than  those  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  In  1834  a  so-called  federal  umpire  court  (Bunde- 
schiedsgericht)  was  laboriously  created,  but  it  proved  to  be  short  lived. 
The  free-chosen  imperial  parliament,  which  met  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main  in  1848-'49,  whose  presiding  officer  (in  1848)  was  Dr.  Simson,  now 
president  of  the  new  supreme  imperial  court,  then  seized  with  force  and 
decision  the  idea  of  establishing  such  a  court  for  all  Germany.  Never- 
theless the  scheme  remained  a  naked  ideal  though  a  devout  wish.  With 
the  new  confederation  of  the  German  people  that  wish  has  been  realized, 
and  the  realization  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
the  empire  has  bestowed. 

In  1868  a  uniform  penal  code  for  all  Germany  was  established.  The 
work  of  preparing  a  like  uniform  code  for  civil  practice  has  been  accom- 
plished by  an  imperial  commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  Pape, 
first  president  of  the  supreme  commercial  court  of  the  empire  (Bun- 
desoberhandelsgericht),  established  in  1869.  The  efficacy  and  usefulness 
of  this  commercial  court,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  mainly  limited 
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to  questious  of  trade  and  copyright^  gave  the  German  people  a  taste  ot 
the  advantages  of  a  like  tribunal  applicable  to  all  classes  of  judicial 
questions.  The  progress  from  such  a  court  to  one  which  should  embrace 
within  its  scoi)e  the  whole  commercial  and  social  life  of  the  nation  was 
natural  and  has  been  direct 

A  detailed  sketch  of  the  new  judicial  syst^n,  or  of  the  supreme  im- 
perial court  in  which  it  culminates,  wUl  not  be  attempted.  In  this  city 
the  new  tribunals  are  three  in  number,  and  are  in  the  order  of  their 
subordination,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  Amtsgericht,  Landgericht, 
9Skd  Oberlandesgericht.  The  Landgericht  sitting  here  embraces  the 
three  Amtsgericht  jurisdictions  of  Bockenheim,  Homburg,  and  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  The  Oberlandesgericht  embraces  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  including  the  Landgericht  jurisdictions  of  Frankfort  (where 
the  sittings  are  held),  Neuwied,  Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Hechingen,  in  Wiirtemberg. 

At  another  time  it  may  seem  to  be  ray  duty  to  advise  the  Department 
of  the  more  particiUar  organization  of  these  courts,  their  rules  of  prac- 
tice, and  their  efficacy  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 

United  States  Consulate-Gbnbeal, 

Frankfort-onthe-Mainj  November  1,  1879. 


SUPPLEMENT?  TO  CONSUL-GENERAL  LEE'S  REPORT. 

rrodtictionSj  projits,  losses,  and  declared  dividends  of  various  industrial 
and  other  business  institutions  in  the  German  Empire  during  the  year 
1878-'79.» 

MANUFACTORI  ES. 

Bamberg. — Cotton  factory,  spinning  and  weaving.  Capital  stock, 
3,000,000  marks;  dividend,  6 J  per  cent.,  with  a  surplus  of  7,000  marks 
carried  forward  for  the  new  year. 

Augsburg. — Senkelbach  Cotton  Spinnery.  Capital  stock,  514,285 
marks.  This  establishment  lost  47,643  marks  on  its  business  in  1877 
and  69,129  marks  in  1878.  Its  reserve  fund  of  46,300  marks  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

Eeidenheimj  Wiirtemberg. — Capital,  1,600,000  marks;  dividend,  llj 
per  cent.,  besides  28,321  marks  added  to  the  reserves,  making  the  latter 
aggregate  300,000  marks.  The  export  trade  of  this  establishment  in- 
cr^sed  largely  during  the  year. 

Chemnitz. — Steam  Engine  and  Spinning  Machine  Manufactory.  The 
gross  profits  were  136,105  marks,  of  which  87,105  marks  were  applied 
to  redemption  of  liabilities.  A  dividend*  of  2  per  cent,  was  declared, 
against  1  per  cent,  the  previous  year. 

Culmbach. — First  Joint  Stock  Export  Brewery.  Dividends,  about  7 
per  cent.,  after  applying  130,000  marks  to  redemption  of  liabUities  and 
50,000  marks  to  the  reseiTCS.  The  dividend  of  the  previous  year  was  6 
per  cent.,  and  of  the  year  before  that  3J  per  cent. 

Hamburg. — ^Winter  Paper  Factory.  Dividend,  2.J  per  cent.^  an  in- 
crease over  former  year. 

Zittau. — ^Foundry  and  Machine  Factory.    Dividend,  4J  per  cent. 

'Yaluee  stated  in  marks.  One  mark  =  23.8  cents  United  States  gold.  Weights 
stated  in  kilograms.  One  kilogram  =  2.2  pounds  avoirdupois.  One  centner  =  110.23 
pounds  a^'oirdupois. 
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Dot'fwiMw^.— Joint  stock  Gas  Company.    Dividend,  15  per  cent 

Leipzig. — Schlenditz  Malt  Factory.  Dividend,  6  per  cent,  against  4 
I)er  cent,  the  previous  year. 

Cheninitz. — Hartmann  Machine  Factory.  Production  amounted  in 
value  to  4,683,286  marks,  against  6,114,852  marks  in  the  previous  year. 
Dividend,  75,000  marks,  against  90,000  marks  in  preceding  year.  Re- 
duction of  capital  stock  contemplated. 

Srunstcick. — Joint  Stock  Jute  and  Flax  Factory.  Dividend,  on  orig- 
inal shares,  3  per  cent. 

Harburg'Sta^sfurt, — Manufactory  of  Ohetoicals.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent. 

Augsburg. — Machine  Factory.  Di\idend,  7  per  cent.  Preceding  year 
nothing. 

Rhenish. — Westphalian  Powder  Factory.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent 

Sarop. — Joint  Stock  Machine  Works.    Profit,  19,328  marks. 

Brunstvi'Ck. — Steam  Mill  Company.    Dividend,  4  per  cent. 

Fraehenberg, — Joint  Stock  Sugar  Refinery.    Dividend,  17  per  cent 

SclmUce^  Wentphalia. — Glass  and  Mirror  Manufactory.  Loss,  320,827 
marks. 

Hmenau. — Porcelain  Manufactory.  Dividend,  15  per  cent  Capital 
to  be  raised  fipom  120,000  marks  to  180,000  marks. 

Korbetha. — Glass  and  Chemical  Works.  After  several  years  of  unfa- 
vorable business  the  establishment  has  become  insolvent.  The  capital, 
which  originally  amounted  to  1,200,000  marks,  has  been  reduced  to 
600,000  marks. 

Dresden. — Union  Straw  Hat  and  Feather  Factory.  Dividend,  4  per 
cent  against  IJ  per  cent,  the  year  preceding. 

Langensalza. — Joint  Stock  Malt  Manufactory.    Dividend,  11  per  cent. 

Bieiighum.^Spmuery.  Manufactured  111,900  pounds  more  yam  than 
in  previous  year.    Dividend  last  year  5  per  cent.,  this  year  7  per  cent 

Ellenburg. — Cotton  Factory.    Dividend  this  year  and  last  2  per  cent 

Leipzig. — Union  Brewery.  Dividend  last  year  20  per  cent,  this  year 
22  per  cent. 

Mannheim. — Sugar  Refinery.  Dividend,  40  marks  per  share,  or  4§  per 
cent 

Heilbronn. — Sugar  Factory.  Dividend,  4  per  cent,  on  stock  shares  and 
6  on  preferred  shares,  against  8  per  cent,  on  both  the  year  preceding. 

Salzungen, — Joint  Stock  Salt  Factory.  Sales  increased  10  per  cent 
Cost  of  production  decreased  12  per  cent.  Net  profit  105,464  marks. 
Dividend,  4f  per  cent 

Robschlltz. — Paper  Factory  near  Dresden.    No  dividend, 

Oberursel. — Joint  Stock  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company.  Losses 
during  the  year  47,630  marks. 

Munich. — Dachau  Paper  Factory.  Dividend,  17 J  per  cent ;  about  one 
per  cent,  more  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Aix-la-Chapelle. — Rhenish  Cloth  Factory.  Sales  increased  over  those 
of  previous  year  120,000  marks.  The  profit  advanced  from  97,349  to 
132,853  marks.    Dividend,  7^  per  cent 

Bauzen. — Morditz  Cloth  Factory.    ISo  dividend. 

Penig  Paper  Factory. — ^Net  profits,  312,000  marks,  or  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  shares. 

Mannhiem. — Rheinau  Chemical  Factory.  Dividend  of  60  marks  per 
share. 

Offenburg. — Spinnerei  and  Weberei.  Dividend,  60  marks  per  share. 
This  dividend  was  partly  obtained  from  the  sum  of  31,205  marks  gain 
carried  forward  from  the  previous  year. 

D'drlch€im.S?i\t  and  Salt  Bath  Company.    Dividend,  4 J  per  cent. 
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Friedensau. — Sagar  Beflnery.  Dividend  3^  per  cent,  against  6.42  per 
cent,  the  preceding  year. 

Henfield. — Mam^Tactory  of  Agricoltaral  Ohemicals.  Business  was  ex- 
tended daring  the  year,  bat  remained  unprofitable.    Loss  30,000  marks. 

ZweibrUcken. — Joint  Stock  Gas  Company.    Dividend  11§  per  cent. 

Dresden, — Sewing  Machine  Factory.  Sales  217,522  marks,  against 
149,465  marks  in  preceding  year.    Profit  106,454  marks. 

^dmannsdar/.— Joint  Stock  Machine  Flax  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company.  The  sales  of  yams  amounted  to  1,091,060  marks,  and  of 
textiles  to  1,418,063  marks.  Loss  this  year  296,000  marks,  and  last  year 
94,040  marks. 

Stassfurt, — Chemical  Factory.  Sales  1,516,773  marks,  against  1,437,410 
marks  in  1877-'78.  Net  profit  165,375  marks  against  155,775  marks  in 
1877-78,  and  99,416  marks  in  1876-77.  No  dividend  declared  for  the 
reason  that  profits  had  to  be  applied  to  outstanding  mortgage  obligations. 

Connem,— Joint  Stock  Malt  Factory.    Dividend  8  per  cent. 

Chemnitz, — Vulcan  Tool  Machine  Works.  Sales  increased  17,000 
marks.    Loss  42,466  marks. 

Sebnitz. — Paper  Factory.  Production  1,978,792  kilograms  of  paper, 
an  increase  of  92,721  kilograms  over  yeac  1877-78.  Dividend  7  per 
cent. 

TTttecMor/:— Saxon  Sewing  Thread  Factory.  Capital  2,550,000  marks. 
Production  of  thread  397,728  English  pounds,  an  increase  of  57,331 
X>oimds  over  the  previous  year.  Production  of  twines  173,810  German 
pounds,  an  increase  of  18,309  pounds.  Net  profit  54,778  marks.  Divi- 
dend 1  per  cent,  on  capital. 

Hopf. — ^Paper  Factory.    Sold  by  order  of  court  for  350,000  marks. 

LUtzen. — Sugar  Factory.  Dividend  50  per  cent.;  preceding  year  66| 
per  cent.    Previously  profits  had  been  small. 

Rhenish  and  Westphalian  Powder  Factory. — Production  77,811  centners, 
for  which  the  receipts  were  4,401,693  marks,  against  111,633  centners, 
for  which  receipts  were  6,611,071  marks  in  1877-78. 

Kramsta. — Silesian  Joint  Stock  Linen  Factory.  Capital  9,900,000 
marks.  Profit  861,708  marks.  Dividend  5  per  cent.  Amount  added 
to  reserve  fund  30,000  marks. 

Moabit. — Union  Chemical  Manufactory.  Dividend  3  per  cent.,  same 
as  in  1877-78.  Sales  741,755  kilograms  of  acids,  and  5,027,754  kilo- 
grams of  superphosphate  manures,  leaving  an  amount  on  hand  of 
455,132  kilograms. 

IRON  AND  STEBL  WORKS. 

Hamm, — Westphalian  Wire  Company.  Dividend  4|,  possibly  5  per 
cent.,  an  increase  over  preceding  year. 

Wilhelmshiltte.^ oint  Stock  Iron  and  Machine  Company.  Deficit  for 
the  year  209,350  marks,  making  the  total  deficit  349,330  marks. 

Bochum. — Cast  Steel  Association.    DiAidend  2  per  cent. 

Dohlen. — Saxon  Cast  Steel  Works.  Dividend  2  per  cent,  same  as 
preceding  year.    Production  less  than  year  before. 

Bavaria. — Maximilian  Iron  Works.    Dividend  400  marks  per  shares. 

Meiderich. — Dividend  6  per  cent,  on  the  priority  shares. 

AplerbecJc. — Iron  Works  of  Briigmann,  Weyland  &  Co.  Production 
36,265,000  kilograms  of  raw  iron,  against  34,706,450  kilograms  the  year 
before.    Dividend  7^  per  cent.,  same  as  in  1877-78. 

Annen.r-Joint  Stock  Cast  Steel  Company.    Amount  .shipped  1,604,700 
kilograms,  worth  761,700  marks,  against  987,000  kilograms,  worth  561,200 
marks,  in  1877-^78.    Loss  in  business  9,998  marks. 
5  c  R— vol  n 
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Sagen. — Cast  Steel  Works.  Profit  45^887  marks,  which  was  applied 
to  payment  of  outstanding  liabilities.  Arrears  123,085  marks.  Capital 
8tock  to  be  reduced  from  2.250,000  marks  to  937,500  marks. 

AiX'la-ChapeUe. — Bed  Earth  Joint  Stock  Foundry  and  Smelting 
Works.  In  June,  1879,  employed  1,040  workmen.  Production  increased 
to  71,730,939  kilograms  of  wares,  against  61,045,294  kilograms  in  the 
previous  year.  Net  profit  87,930  marks.  Dividend  to  shareholders  4 
per  cent. 

Ars  an  der  Mosel. — Lorraine  Iron  Works.  These  works  cost  originally 
15,000,000  francs,  exclusive  of  subsequent  improvements.  The  capital 
stock  consisted  oi  30,000  shares,  nominaUy  equal  to  18,000,000  marks. 
During  the  year  9,125  shares  were  canceled,  owing  to  delinquencies  in 
payments,  and  the  capital  stock  was  thereby  reduced  to  12,525,000  marks. 
A  further  reduction  of  the  capital  stock  to  6,262,500  marks  is  contem- 
plated. Expenses  were  reduced  during  the  year  to  152,530  marks,  ttom 
181,364  marks  in  the  previous  year.  The  net  profits  amounted  to  111,391 
marks,  against  138,901  marks  the  year  before. 

Bochum. — ^Mining  and  Cast  Steel  Association.    Dividend  2  per  cent. 

Hagen. — Cast  Steel  Works.  Wares  produced  exceeded  in  value  by 
199,639  marks  those  of  the. previous  year.  Gross  profit  64,400  marks, 
applied  in  redemption  of  outstanding  liabilities.    No  dividend  declared. 

Willen. — Cast  Steel  and  Fire  Ai*ms  Manufactory.  Is  able  to  produce 
from  260  to  300  muskets  per  day.  Accounts  against  the  Koumanian 
Government  paid.  Balances  for  the  year  close  with  a  loss  of  149,744 
marks. 

Luneberg, — ^Luneberg  Iron  Works.  A  further  decrease  of  sales  took 
place  from  June,  1878,  to  June,  1879.  Gross  profits  77,978  marks,  against 
110,569  marks  in  1877-'78.  Net  profit  31,067  marks,  against  59,380  marks 
in  1877-'78.  DiAidend  3J  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  amount  drawn  from 
previous  year's  profit. 

Badeburg. — Saxonia  Iron  Works.  Makes  railway  iron.  Business  im- 
proved, but  not  sufficiently  to  justify  a  dividend. 

Consolidated  Smelting  Works  {Redenhiitte), -^I>ividend  4  per  cent. 

Kozenau. — Marien  Iron  Works.  Dividend  2 J  per  cent.,  against  3  per 
cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

Dortinund, — ^Prussian  Mining  and  Smelting  Company.  Total  debts 
amount  to  over  26,000,000  marks,  of  which  25,000,000  marks  are  mort- 
gage debts.  From  sales  of  several  of  the  company's  works  only  158,121 
marks  were  realized.  Creditors  received  nothing,  and  law  expenses 
were  paid  with  difficulty. 

Queen  Maria  Smelting  Works. — Dividend  4J  per  cent,  on  reduced  cap- 
ital of  6,000,000  marks. 

JVIINES. 

Dortmund. — Mark  Joint  Stock  Mining  Company.  Net  profit  24,518 
marks. 

Haen, — Joint  Stock  Mning  Association.  Dividend  2  per  cent.,  against 
1  per  cent,  the  preceding  year. 

Hartz  Coal  and  Coke  Cowpawy.— Expended  293,512  marks  on  improve- 
ments.   Dividend  2i  per  cent. 

Hoerde. — Louisa  Coal  Mine.  Dividend,  2  per  cent.  Profit  larger 
than  preceding  year. 

Phosnix  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. — ^Declared  no  dividend,  but 
expended  188,887  marks  on  improvements. 

Cologne  Mining  Company. — Dividend  2  per  cent. 

Gelsenkirchen. — Bonifacius  Mining  Company.    Total  losses  during  the 
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year,  134,506  marks.  The  company's  sales  amounted  to  3,641,228  cent- 
ners. 

Dannenbaum  Coal  Company. — Amount  mined,  5,087,220  centners.  Ex- 
penses and  interest  on  capital  were  paid,  but  no  dividend  was  declared. 

£$sen. — ^Neussen  Mining  Company.    Dividend,  10  per  cent. 

Doerstewitz  Rattsmannsdorf. — Brown  Coal  Company.  Capital  shares, 
1,500,000  marks ;  gross  profits,  246,426  marks ;  dividend,  75,000  marks. 

Atzendor/.—Csk^ital,  2,250,000  marks;  net  profit,  172,554  marks j 
dividend,  5  per  cent. 

Tamowits. — Joint  Stock  Mining  and  Iron  Smelting  Company.  Can- 
not declare  a  dividend ;  cost  of  pmduction  having  lessened,  a  loss  may 
be  prevented.    Advance  in  selling  prices  to  be  made. 

BANKING  INSTITUTIONS. 

Ludwigshurg. — Cooperative  Loan  and  Sa\'ings  Bank.  Amount  of 
original  shares,  331,000  marks ;  amount  of  transactions  during  the  year, 
5,400,000  marks 5  dividend,  7^  per  cent.;  net  profits,  27,878  marks. 
Number  of  members,  607. 

Achem. — Co-operative  Loan  Society.  Net  profits,  2,316  marks ;  divi- 
dend, 6  per  cent.    Number  of  members,  368. 

Hofer. — Co-operative  Credit  Society.  Amount  of  shares,  111,294 
marks;  amount  of  transactions,  5,200,000  marks;  net  profit,  14,766 
marks ;  dividend,  7  per  cent. ;  amount  added  to  reserves,  2,907  marks. 
Number  of  members,  492. 

Po#e».— Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank.    Dividend,  4§  per  cent. 

Eislebeiu — Discount  Banking  Company.  Transactions  amounted  to 
28,586,180  marks ;  a  shght  increase  over  the  previous  year ;  net  profit, 
118,694  marks;  dividend,  11  per  cent. 

Landau, — People's  Bank.  Total  transactions,  14,200,000  marks ;  net 
profits,  46,970  marks ;  and  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  against  51,949  marks 
net  profit  and  7  per  cent,  dividend  in  1877. 

Fulda. — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Total  transactions,  4,000,000 
marks ;  net  profit,  29,661  marks ;  dividend,  10  per  cent. 

IHet^. — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Dividend,  9  per  cent.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  association  had  1,517  members,  and  capital 
shares  amounting  to  134,577  marks. 

Mellrichstadt — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Net  profit,  4,076  marks ; 
dividend,  6  per  cent. ;  capital,  27,951  marks.    Number  of  members,  531. 

Alzey. — Co-operative  Loan  Association.  Total  transactions,  5,500,000 
marks;  net  profit,  12,602  marks ;  dividend,  6  per  cent. ;  capital,  151,183 
marks.    Members,  401. 

Bamberg. — Cooperative  Loan  Association.  Dividend,  5  per  cent. ; 
reserves  increased  to  27,000  marks. 

Biedenkopf. — People's  Bank.  Net  profits,  1,292  marks;  dividend,  8 per 
cent. ;  members,  149. 

Neunberg, — ^Trade  Bank.  Net  profits,  4,780  marks ;  dividend,  6  per 
cent. 

Central  Franconia. — Farmers'  Credit  Association.  Dividend,  5  per 
cent,  and  11,000  marks  applied  to  the  reserves.  Amount  of  shares, 
7.30,536  marks. 

Weirnsheim, — Co-operative  Saving  and  Loan  Association.  Total  ex- 
changes, 700jOOO  marks;  net  profit,  3,735  marks;  dividend, 8  per  cent.; 
amount  apphed  to  reserves,  2,000  marks ;  paid-up  capital,  23,850  marks. 

Mergentheim. — Co-operative  Loan  and  Savings  Association.  Cash 
transactions,  2,000,000  marks ;  net  profit,  9,716  marks ;  dividend,  7  per 
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cent.;  applied  to  reserve  faud,  1,600  marks;  capital,  144,057  marks; 
members,  385. 

Sssen. — Insurance  Bank.  Receipts  for  premiums  and  dues,  1,435,583 
marks,  a  considerable  increase ;  dividend,  60  marks  x>er  share. 

Nardhausen. — Bank  of  Moritz  Heinrich  &  Co.  Transactions,  25,000,000 
marks ;  profit  about  10  per  cent. 

jSTtei.— Vereins  Bank.  Net  profit,  97,927  marks;  dividend,  75,000 
marks,  or  12  J  per  cent. 

Dresden. — Dry  Lees  and  Com  Spirits  Factory.  Dividend  to  share- 
holders, 12  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Leipzig. — Street  Railway  Company.    Dividend,  3  per  cent. 
Cologne. — Fire  Insurance  Company.    December  31, 1878,  total  of  insu- 
rances amounted  to  3,247,742,618  marks,  and  the  capital  reserves  to 
3,696,617  marks.     Reserves  for  contingencies,  3,216,000  marks;  divi- 
dend, 330  marks  per  share.  >«  ^  * 

Nordhavsen. — Erfurt  Railway.  Dividend  about  4J  per  cent,  on  pre- 
ferred stock. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE, 

Consul-Oeneral. 
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Statement  prepared  by  (Joneul-General  Lee,  showing  the  retail  prices  of  produce  in  the  market 
of  Frankfort^n-the-Main,  November  1,  1879. 

[1  kilogram  =  2.2  poanda.] 


Articles. 

Amount 

Price. 

Peoae,  whole 

PerlOOkUograms. 
do 

$0  66   to  17  62 

P6«6e,  hulled 

7  14    to   8  57 

TV»n^,  whit« .              ........ 

do    

5  71   to    6  66 

Lentils 

do 

8  09   to  11  M 

Potatoes 

do 

1  55   to   1  67 

Bye  flour 

.     ...do 

5  83   to   6  90 

Bye  groAts 

do 

5  47   to   6  83 

wheat  flour 

do 

5  47    to  10  05 

Bicht  straw 

do 

1  24   to    1  43 

Hay 

do    

1  24   to   1  76 

Bee^f: 

Oohsenfleisch ..            

Half  kilogram 

do    ...... 

15   to       16| 

11   to       14 
11}  to       13 
11    to       16 

Bindfleisch 

TTxih^f  ei<foh ^ 

.do 

Veal 

do 

Mutton 

do 

Pork 

..do     

14   to       16A 

Bacon,  smoked 

do 

14   to       23} 

Beef-tallow: 

Crude 

do 

lUto       14 
Hi  to       161 

10   to       14 

do     

Lard:                                                 

Crude 

do 

Bendered 

do         

Ham,  by  retail 

Per  kilogram 

do 

83 

Hamj  ooUar 

76 

Foreign  dried  meat 

do 

28i 

71   to       76 

Brain  sausage 

do    .  .      .     . 

Bward  sans^e . .... 

do    

38 

Bologna  sauMge 

do 

o4to       30] 
1  67 

Bel,  smoked 6 

Bach 

Herrings , 

Per  100 

Herring 

Each 

Oil  to       02 
02 

Bed  herring 

do 

Bgg8...rr: 

Per  100    .  . . 

1  52   to    1  95 

Butter 

Per  50  kilograms.. 

Per  kilogram 

Per  liter 

19  04 

Do 

38   to       54| 

"Wine  vinegar *. 

044  to     on 

Brandy..^ 

do 

09   to       17 

Milk :.::...:: 

do 

04|to       051 

Petroleum I... 

do 

05   to        €& 

Bape-seedoil 

do 

17              ^ 

Bye  bread 

Per  2  kilograms... 
Per  3  kilograms... 
Perl  kilogram.... 
Per  100 

lit 

Bye  bn>«/1,  mixed t  .  r .  -  x  -,....  r 

20 

MsKJk  bread 

05 

White  cabbaffe 

11}  to       164 

Cauliflower '.... 

Bach 

07  to      oi 

Crisped  cabbage 

do 

Olfto       02 
OOjto       01 
02   to       04 

Tumin oabbaire  ...      .      . 

do    

snsSw^::    ::::::::::;:;:;:::;;::::::::;::::::;;::::: 

do 

Carrots. .7. 

Per  bunch 

^ do 

01   to       02 

Turnips 

00|to       00 
95   to   2  88 

CUCnmbem    .            ..            ..                                  ........rr         r,-T..r..  ......      ..... 

Per  100 

Do 

Each 

01   to       02 

Onions 

PerSOkUograms.. 

Per  25  bunches 

Per  100 

1  55   to    1  67 

Do 

8  33 

Garlic 

Horseradish 

do 

Do 

Each 

03ito       041 
02   to       OSU 

Celery 

do 

Apples 

Per  100 

23&to    1  07 

Pears 

do 

19   to    1  43 

Bed  grapes 

Per  pound 

do 

sn 

While  flrrapes 

Peaches 

Per  100 

1  19   to    1  90 

Do 

Each 

Olfto       021 

Prunes 

Per  50  kilograms.. 
Per  100 

2  85             ^ 

Do 

07   to       OM 

Cranberries  ,-^rr,-,^^r ^.-^....,......r....,,rr' ^ »...,, 

Per  50  kilograms.. 
Per  100 

4  76             ^ 

Nuts '. 

04^ 
11 
02 
09 
09 
2  38 

to       081 
to       35 
to       04 
to       14 
to       16 

Helens        

Each 

Yigfi     .  .  

do 

Paradise  anplea d 

Per  pound 

Bach 

AHJchokes             -                      

Citrons                         ........                                 -. 

Per  100 

Oranges 

do 

596 
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Statement  prepared  by  ConsuUGeneral  Xee,  showing  the  retail  |>rioM  ^c.—€ontinaed. 

[1  kilogram =2.2  pounds.  ] 


Articles. 


Amount. 


Price. 


Ctdckens: 

Female,  live Bacli. 

Female,  dressed 

MaleTlive 

Male,  dressed 

Docks: 

Live 

Dressed 

Geese: 

Live 

Dressed - 

Pigeons: 

Live 

Dressed 

PMT^dges 

Hares 

Fieldfares Per  8 

Maroon  chestnuts Per  50  kilograms 

Chestnuts Per  half  kilogram 

Do Per  50  kilograms. 

Fruit  for  pressing Per  100  kilograms 

Deer Per  half  kilogram 

Swiss  cheese ' do 

Smmenthal  cheese { do 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 

.do. 
•do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Cream  cheese. 

Limburg  cheese 

Cheese,  nand  made  . 

Whey  cheese 

Honey 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$0  21   to  0  31 

23|to  3Si 

14   to  31 

16ito  31 


33   to 
85|to 


5H 


71    to   1  19 
1  19    to   2  38 


084  to 

OMto 

35{to 

83   to 

47| 
664 

04ito 
4  28  to 
1  26   to 

21 

19 

21* 

lOJto 

09| 

10|to 

04{ 

14   to 


09* 
12 
52 
95 


05} 
4  76 
1  43 


Hi 
111 


Grain  quotations  of  the  Frankfort  Produce  Exchange,  November  1,  1879. 


Articles. 


Wheat: 

Frankfort  and  Wettereu. . 

Foreign 

Rye: 

Frankfort 

Foreign , 

Bariey: 

Frankfort  and  Wettereu., 

Foreign 

Oato: 

Frankfort 

Foreign 

B^>e-seeaoil: 

Frankfort 

Brandy 


Amount 


Per  100  kilograms. 
do....! 


.do. 
.do. 


.do  . 
.do. 


.do  . 
.do. 


Per  60  kilograms. . 
Per  100  liter  50  per 
cent.  Trail. 


Price. 


$5  59   to  $5  83 

5  71    to    5  83 


4  28 
4  01 


to   4  76 


440   to   464 
4  52   to   4  76 


3  45   to   3  57 
3  45   to   3  81 


7  14 
11  90 


AIXLACHAPELLE. 

Report^  by  Commercial  Agent  Du  Bois,  on  the  commerce  and  industry  0} 
Aixla-Ghapellefor  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

Perhaps  no  crisis  in  the  history  of  Prussia  since  the  desolating  wars 
of  the  First  Kapoleon  has  been  so  depressing  and  disastrous  to  Ger- 
man enterprise  and  industry  as  the  one  through  which  the  empire  has 
been  passing  for  the  past  four  years. 

The  expectations  respecting  the  improvement  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, which  brightened  the  hopes  of  the  artisan  and  relieved  the  anxiety 
of  the  capitalist  last  year,  have  not  been  realized.  General  stagnation 
commands  nearly  all  the  branches  of  trade,  and  the  army  of  idlers  and 
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number  of  silent  factories  are  increasing,  capital  is  disputed,  confidence 
is  weak,  and  the  soul  of  enterprise,  for  the  time  being,  seems  dead. 
This  depression  is  so  universal  throughout  the  empire,  and  the  working 
masses  are  so  distressed,  that  the  subject  of  relief  constantly  forces 
itself  upon  society  and  the  press.  Many  plans  are  concocted  and  many 
plausible  suggestions  are  made  respecting  this  most  important  matter. 
But  all  plans  suggested  can  have  no  weight,  so  long  as  the  furnaces  are 
cold,  the  engines  still,  and  the  mills  silent.  Work  for  the  masses  and  a 
market  for  the  products  of  their  labor  can  alone  bring  relief  to  the 
thousands  who  are  now  gravely  sulfering  in  all  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers  of  this  densely  populated  land. 

For  the  past  five  years  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
has  found  no  remuneration ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  found  Uie  principal 
slowly  consumed  by  productions  which  were  unable  to  secure  a  paying 
market.  This  fact  has  disturbed  and  weakened  the  confidence  in  man- 
ufacturing enterprises,  aud  great  sums  have  been  withdrawn  and  with- 
held from  industrial  investments  in  Germany.  As  a  result  this  capital, 
failing  to  find  reward  at  home,  could  not  remain  idle,  and,  therefore,  has 
sought  activity  abroad.  Millions  upon  millions  have  gone  across  the 
seas  and  enteml  in  the  fields  of  North  and  South  American  enterprise. 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY  OF  AIX-LACHAPELLE. 

The  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  contains  more  woolen  factories  than 
any  other  consular  district  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  this  industry 
supplies  the  markets  of  the  United  States  with  more  cloth  than  all  the 
districts  of  Prussia  combined. 

Within  the  past  thirty  years  the  German  cloth  manufacturer  has 
reaped  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States* 
Between  the  years  1856  and  1866  the  demand  for  German  cloths  in  the 
United  States  was  immense,  and 'the  great  factories  of  this  district  were 
operating  night  and  day  supplying  the  demand  at  paying  prices.  For- 
tunes were  made  in  a  few  ye^rs  by  this  large  trade,  and  capital,  finding 
ample  remuneration,  sought  investment  in  the  cloth  industry,  and  soon 
the  number  of  factories  were  doubled,  and  the  producing  capacity  of 
most  of  them  was  greatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of  new  and  im- 
proved machinery.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  industry  prospered 
and  men  grew  rich.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  over  production 
and  want  of  market,  there  came  a  reaction.  The  factories  here,  having 
made  nothing  but  black  cloth,  and  having  made  immense  quantities  of 
that,  soon  flooded  their  own  markets. 

At  this  time  there  came  also  a  change  in  the  public  taste  respecting 
the  wearing  of  black  cloth ;  England,  finding  that  at  last  the  German 
prejudice  against  wearing  the  lighter  patterns  was  breaking  away,  com- 
menced to  build  up  an  immense  trade  in  the  fancy  cloth  wares,  which 
her  factories  were  producing  in  great  abundance.  For  years  nothing 
but  the  black  stuffs  were  worn  by  the  Prussians,  but  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
kets became  stocked  with  the  English  patterns,  which  were  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  it  became  fashionable  to  wear  them,  which  result  was  a 
terrible  shock  to  the  German  industry.  At  this  time  the  woolen  indus- 
try received  a  new  impetus  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  civil  war,  and  the  increase  of  the  protective  tarift*;  and  in  this 
condition  of  affairs,  our  woolen  factories  were  able  to  compete  with  the 
German  production.  Within  seven  years  the  market  for  German  cloths 
in  the  United  States,  from  which  the  German  factories  had  for  thirty 
years  reaped  untold  wealth,  was  paralyzed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  my 
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oQDSular  district  alone  tbe  export  trade  was  diminished  at  least  80  per 
oent;  thus  in  the  year  1873  commenced  the  hard  times  with  the  woolen 
industry  of  Germany  which  has  increased  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  my  last  report  on  the  condition  of  the  mannfacturing  interests  of 
this  district,  dated  July  30, 1878, 1  stated  the  fact  that  theftitore  looked 
brighter  and  hope  was  entertained  by  many  that  the  cloth  industry 
would  greatly  revive  during  the  year  1870.  Time  has  destroyed  the 
prediction  and  dimmed  the  hope.  Instead  of  realizing  an  improvement 
nothing  but  a  serious  retrogression  has  been  experienced.  Five  cloth 
factories,  which  six  years  ago  were  prosi>erous,  closed  their  doors  during 
the  past  year  and  are  now  rusting  in  silence,  and  unless  something 
oeeiirs  to  check  this  distressed  condition  others  may  be  compelled  to 
cease  work  entirely,  or  diminish  their  force  and  wages  and  time  of  labor. 

While  this  great  depression  is  universal  I  am  able  to  record  a  slight 
improvement  in  the  export  of  woolen  goods  to  the  United  States  during 
the  quarter  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  to  the  quarter  end- 
ing September  30, 1878.  During  the  latter  quarter  $156,418.21  worth 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  from  the  consular  district  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  while  during  the  former  quarter  $193,223.95  were  exported  into  our 
ooontry,  making  an  increase  of  $30,805.75.  This  increase  has  arisen  un- 
doubtMly  fix)m  the  destructive  fire  which  occurred  in  New  York  last 
spring  in  which  several  thousand  pieces  of  woolen  goods  were  destroyed, 
the  most  of  which  came  from  the  factories  of  my  consular  district  j  thus 
a  demand  was  created  which  was  in  a  large  measure  supplied  from  this 
point 

This  demand  having  been  a  temporary  one,  the  development  of  the 
woolen  industries  in  the  United  States  having  of  late  received  a  strong 
impetus  from  the  revival  of  trade^  the  establishment  of  the  protective 
tanff  in  Canada  and  Italy  having  m  a  great  measure  barred  the  German 
goods  out  of  those  respective  markets,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  the  immediate  future  of  tbe  (rerman  woolen  industry,  so  far  as 
the  export  trade  is  concemeil. 

This  feet  being  realized  the  protective  system  has  come  to  the  rescue 
in  hopes  of  saving  the  manufacturing  interests  ftx)m  irrevocable  injury^ 
but  with  what  effect  remains  yet  to  he  seen. 

The  importation  of  wool  from  America  has  diminished  a  little,  and  the 
price  has  faHen  from  5  to  6  percent.  In  September,  1878,  the  breaking 
away  of  the  English  credit  crisis  interposed  the  first  obstacle  to  a  strong 
wool  price  retrogression,  which  was  so  nearly  checked  at  the  close  of  the 
great  London  wool  auction  that  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1879  the 
market  was  once  more  in  a  firm  condition. 

The  price  of  German  wool  has  altered  but  a  little  since  my  last  report. 
Hiere  is,  however,  one  exception,  which  occurred  in  theBreslau  market, 
where  the  finest  Sicilian  cloth- wool  suddenly  increased  in  value  fiwn  15 
to  20  marks  per  centner, 

While  in  my  consular  distaict  during  the  past  year  not  so  many  spin- 
ous have  been  compelled  to  diminish  their  activity  as  during  the  year 
Receding,  still  tbe  capital  invested  has  not  been  remunerative. 

In  hmtting  yams  there  has  been  no  positive  improvement,  and  under ' 
pievailing  circumstances  improvement  seems  quite  impossible.  Belgium, 
the  enterprising  and  progressive  neighbor  of  the  German  Empire,  has 
flooded  the  German  market  with  excellent  yams. 

The  little  kingdom  has  been  able  to  do  this  ftx)m  the  fact  that  her 
Mdtt  q^fttem  is  much  more  favorable  to  manufactunng  enterprise  than 
h^M  of  Germany,  an(l  the  Belgium  factories  are  allowed  to  employ 
Mdroa^  irtiich  privilege  is  deni^  to  the  German  manufacturer  in  a 
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great  measure.  With  these  disadvantages  and  a  virtual  fireetrade  sys- 
tem, foreign  yams  were  thrown  upon  the  German  markets  in  such  im- 
mense quantities  and  at  such  cheap  prices  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  the  Grerman  industry  to  compete  with  its  neighbors  in  its  home  marts. 
It  is  claimed  by  many  that  had  not  the  government  decided  to  protect 
this  industry  by  the  new  tariff  law,  it  wo^d  have  gone  to  the  ground. 

Woolroarding. — ^There  are  forty  wool-carding  establishments  in  Gter- 
many,  and  of  this  number  twenty  are  located  within  my  consular  juris- 
diction. These  factories,  by  the  superiority  of  their  work,  have  been 
able  to  withstand  foreign  competition  to  a  great  extent. 

The  stone  coal  indust^  has  improved  a  little  since  my  last  year's  com- 
mercial report.  In  order  to  create  a  demand  by  which  an  oversupply 
could  be  disposed  of,  the  price  was  lowered,  and  the  desired  result  was 
realized,  in  a  great  measure,  but  in  order  to  continue  the  low  prices  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  diminished,  which  was  accomplished  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  labor.  The  prosperity  of  the  mines  depends  greatly 
upon  the  iron  industry,  and  as  but  little  improvement  has  been  felt  in 
this  respect,  the  outlook  is  not  inspiriting,  either  to  the  employes  or  the 
employers. 

Of  the  fourteen  coal  mines  which  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aix- 
la-Ohapelle,  nine  of  them  produce  what  is  called  the  "  meager "  coal, 
and  five  ^'  fat "  coal.  Last  year  the  combined  production  of  these  mines 
was  17^986,590  centners,  worth  5,055,762  reichmarks,  which  was  an  in- 
crease in  quantity  of  2,377,947  centners,  and  510,598  reichmarks  in  value 
over  the  preceding  year. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  these  mines  during  last  year  numbered 
4,973,  which  is  an  increase  of  312  over  the  number  employed  daring  the 
preceiding  year,  and  the  number  employed  and  sustained  by  the  mining 
industry  amounted  to  17,089,  which  was  about  800  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  the  productions  of  the  mines,  about  6,500,000  centners 
were  exported  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  also  1,000,000  centners  of 
coke,  which,  altogether,  was  an  increase  of  about  2,000,000  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  year  preceding. 

A  chance  for  American  coal. — Prom  foreign  lands  were  imported  into 
this  district  about  10,000  tons,  and  I  would  suggest  here,  in  answer  to 
a  number  of  letters  received  on  the  subject,  that  should  our  coal  pro- 
ducers desire  to  furnish  this  10,000  tons  to  this  district,  they  certainly 
will  have  the  advantage  of  very  cheap  transportation,  and  of  being  able 
to  deliver  much  better  coal  than  that  which  is  imported  at  present.  As 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  the  matter,  I  might  further  sug- 
gest that  Northeastern  Germany,  especially  the  region  of  Konigsberg, 
and  Northwestern  Bussia,  with  Biga  as  the  port  of  entry,  offer  an  invit- 
ing field  for  our  coal  exporters.  At  present  nearly  all  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  those  regions  comes  from  England,  Cardiff  being  the  chief 
point  of  exportation.  The  cost  of  coal  is  about  12«.  on  board  the  trans- 
port ships,  and  the  freight  is  about  Is.  per  ton,  and  the  jobbing  margin 
about  1«.,  making  a  total  cost  at  the  delivery  to  the  consumer  in  Biga 
and  Konigsberg  of  19«.  About  200,000  tons  are  consumed  in  the  region 
'  around  about  Biga,  and  quite  as  much  in  the  district  of  Konigsberg. 
Here  is  a  great  field  for  our  energetic  coal  producers,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  coal  markets  in  these  regions 
claim  that,  with  energetic  management,  American  coal  can  command  the 
trade. 

The  Uady  zinCj  and  silver  industry  of  this  consular  district  employs  4,310 
workmen.  Of  these,  the  majority  are  employed  in  the  stock  company 
called  "The  Zinc  and  Lead  Manufacturing  Company  of  Stalberg  and 
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WestphaUa."  The  production  of  lead  last  year  amounted  to  15,958  tons ; 
gUver,  20,482  kilograms ;  raw  zinc,  122,396  tons. 

Owing  to  the  universal  increase  in  the  production  of  the  above-men- 
tioned metals,  the  value  of  both  lead  and  zinc  has  made  a  significant 
fell,  as  is  shown  in  the  following :  In  1877,  the  selling  price  of  lead  was 
19  marks  per  centum,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879  it  had  sunk 
in  value  to  13  marks  75  pfennigs  per  centum. 

The  lead  industry  at  present  finds  itself  in  a  most  trying  crisis,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  indications  that  the  end  of  the  crisis  is  approaching. 
The  falling  oif  in  the  value  and  sale  of  lead  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that 
in  recent  years  America  has  made  herself  perfectly  independent  of  the 
foreign  lead  production,  and  not  only  independent,  but  it  is  claimed  here 
by  many  that  she  will  soon  be  furnishing  the  European  markets  with 
abundance  of  this  useful  metal,  which  will  be  of  a  better  quality  and 
cheaper  in  price  than  that  now  secured  trom  the  continental  mines. 
This  prophecy,  however,  will  hardly  be  realized,  at  least  for  some  time 
to  come,  because  at  present  there  is  an  overproduction  of  lead  in  Europe 
which  is  selling  at  a  ruinously  cheap  price.  Germany  and  Spain  are 
rich  in  inexhaustible  lead  mines,  and  the  overproduction  of  these  mines 
has  so  flooded  the  markets  and  depressed  the  price  that  at  present  but 
little,  if  anything,  is  made  over  the  cost  of  production. 

These  two  countries  will  produce  two-thirds  of  all  the  lead  produced 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  Europe  to  absorb  this  year  the  over- 
production of  last  year  arid  the  production  of  this. 

The  exportation  of  raw  lead  from  Germany  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
during  1878  was  467,086  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of  136,585 
centners  over  the  exportation  of  1877.  The  importation  of  lead  during 
1878  was  only  35,684  centners.  The  selling  price  of  zinc  in  1877  was  21 
marks,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  16|  marks.  This  shrinkage  in 
valuation  arose  from  the  development  of  the  zinc  industries  in  the 
United  States.  This  development,  however,  is  not  so  significant  for 
the  foreign  zinc  industry  as  for  the  lead,  as  the  consumption  of  the  for- 
mer is  not  proportionately  so  great  in  the  States  as  the  latter.  However, 
the  falling  off  in  the  export  trade  to  America  has  been  quite  sensibly 
felt.  The  indications  now  are  that  the  zinc  production  in  Ehineland, 
Westphalia,  and  Belgium  for  the  present  year  will  not  be  so  large  as  it 
was  in  1878.  The  amount  exported  from  here  to  Belgium  and  Holland 
during  the  past  year  was  124,544  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of 
35,140  centners  from  the  amount  exported  in  1877.  The  amount  im- 
ported was  14,759  centners,  which  was  an  increase  of  2,071  centners  over 
the  amount  exported  in  1877. 

The  chemical  factories  of  this  consular  district  produced  last  year  about 
1,000,000  kilograms  of  sulphuric  acid,  3,808,604  kilograms  of  calc  soda, 
458,713  kilograms  sulphur,  and  8^487  kilograms  of  calc. 

The  productions  and  sales  of  the  works  have  increased  somewhat 
within  the  last  year,  which  was  owing  to  the  restriction  and  diminution 
in  other  chemical  factories  throughout  the  empire.  The  industry  was, 
however,  uuremuuerative,  from  the  fact  that  prices  fell  in  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  soda  which  England  and  France  are  importing  into  Ger- 
many. Four  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  industry  in  this 
consular  district ;  20,680  centners  of  sulphur,  3,780  calc  soda,  and  6,239 
centners  of  salphuric  acid  were  imported  into  this  district  during  last 
year. 

0/  the  soap  industry  but  little  can  be  said  of  a  favorable  nature.  The 
prices  have  been  very  much  depressed.  There  are,  however,  some  indi- 
cations of  improvement  noted  during  the  past  three  months.    The  ex- 
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portation  of  soap  to  Belgium  and  Holland  amounted  to  M32  centners. 
The  following  raw  material  was  imported  fix)m  Holland,  England,  and 
Belgium :  15,822  centners  of  tallow,  15,780  linseed  oil,  1,017  palm  oil, 
and  117  centners  of  cocoanut  oil.  This  was  nearly  40  per  cent,  decrease 
in  tiie  importations  of  1877. 

Gohnials. — ^The  past  year  was  unfavorable  for  the  colonial  ware  trade. 
All  prices  have  faUen  owing  to  the  immense  stores  on  hand  and  the  less- 
ened consumption  capacity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1879  good 
Java  coffee  opened  at  54  cents,  but  in  a  short  time  closed  at  40  cents. 
Petroleum  fell  quite  25  per  cent.  fix)m  the  fact  that  the  tariff  on  these 
articles  has  been  considerably  increased.  It  is  believed  that  the  system 
of  smuggling,  once  so  notorious  between  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, will  t^  revived,  and  consequently  the  legitimate  business  of  this 
district  (which  has  such  an  extended  border)  will  suft'er  in  a  great  meas- 
ure. Timely  precaution,  however,  has  been  taken  to  suppress  the  smug- 
gling traffic. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  colonial  wares  imported 
into  my  district  during  last  year :  Raw  coffee,  27,322  centners ;  rice, 
12,401  centners ;  refined  sugar,  1,506  centners;  olive  oil,  336  centners; 
rape-seed  oil,  29,132  centners ;  linseed  oil,  15,780  centn^^ ;  dried  firmt, 
4,205  centners ;  herrings,  3,589  tons ;  petroleum,  930,685  centners,  wbick 
was  55,839  centners  more  than  was  imported  during  the  preceding  year. 

Cigars, — ^Of  the  cigar  fabrication  nothing  favorable  can  be  reported. 
This  business  has  suffered  in  common  with  aU  the  other  manufacturing 
industries,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  will  suffer  still  more  from 
the  influence  of  the  new  tanff,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  tax  will  greatly 
reduce  the  consumption,  and  the  government,  instead  of  realizing  a 
good  increase  from  the  tax  of  58  marks  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
tobacco,  will  really,  in  the  end,  be  the  loser,  besides  injuring  the  home 
industry  to  a  great  extent. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of  tobacco  imported  into  this  district 
during  the  year  1878:  Raw  tobacco^  17,219  centners;  cigars,  96  cent- 
ners. Exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium :  Raw  tobacco,  3,931  centners, 
and  cigars,  437  centners. 

Ths  iron  industry^  which  has  been  languishing  under  a  stagnation  of 
5  years,  is  stagnant  still,  owing  to  meager  demand  and  the  energetic 
comi)etition  of  Belgium.  There  are  at  present  in  my  consular  district  four- 
teen iron  foundries ;  five  of  these  employ  only  sixty  men,  who  do  but 
little  more  than  keep  the  machinery  from  rusting,  and  the  other  nine  are 
working  but  half  their  forc^,  and  these  are  employed  on  short  time. 
The  furnaces  are  using  Scotch  and  English  raw  iron  with  some  old  east 
iron.  The  machine  and  building  pieces  have  a  selling  price  of  from  150 
to  200  marks  per  1,000  kilograms.  The  wages  of  the  workingmen  are 
from  50  to  60  cents  per  diem,  for  which  paltry  sum  they  are  required  to 
work  fipom  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 

Steam-boilers. — ^In  the  steam-boiler  industry  there  is  no  change  ftx)m  • 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  last  year.    While  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  boilers  last  year,  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  price,  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  little  or  no  profit  was  realized. 

Machinery. — ^The  manufacture  of  machines  has  experienced  a  further 
depression  from  that  recorded  last  year.  It  has  been  and  is  difficult  to 
find  employment  for  the  few  workmen  who  are  still  retained  in  the 
shops.  The  working  hours  have  been  diminished,  and  the  day  and 
piece  prices  have  been  reduced  about  20  per  cent.  The  industry  baa 
been  unexpectedly  prostrated,  from  the  fact  that  foreign  countries, 
especially  the  United  States,  knowing  that  the  tariff  would  be  increased 
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b^  flooded  the  markets  of  Germany.  The  official  papers  are  con- 
stantly annooncing  the  liquidation  and  bankruptcy  of  the  machine  fac- 
tories thronghout  the  kingdom.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  tariff 
will  relieve  in  a  measure  the  wide  extended  and  terrible  distress. 

Needles. — In  the  needle  industry  I  am  able  to  record  an  improvement 
within  the  past  two  months;  but  up  to  the  1st  of  July  the  manufactur- 
ers of  needles  experienced  a  great  depression  in  the  trade.  Foreign 
oompetiti<m  had  compelled  them  to  reduce  working  hours,  price  of 
wages,  and  number  of  workmen.  The  United  States  exported  immense 
quantities  of  machines  and  needles  to  Germany,  paying  only  about  6 
cents  per  1,000  tariff  for  the  needles,  while  the  tariff  in  the  United  States 
was  about  SOL  cents  per  1,000.  Under  the  influence  of  the  new  tariff, 
Iwwever,  the  industiy  seems  to  have  revived,  as  most  of  the  factories  of 
my  district  are  working  on  full  time  at  present. 

Leather. — ^The  fur  and  tanned  skin  business  was  unremunerative  dur- 
ing the  year  1878.  Owing  to  the  hard  times  the  cheapest  furs  were 
worn.  The  muffs  and  trimmings  have  been  mostly  cheap  and  unsub- 
stantiaL  Dark-colored  hares  and  rabbits  were  used  the  most,  while  the 
sable  and  marten  were  quite  neglected. 

Fresh  ox  hides  for  belting  have  been  selling  at  depressed  prices. 
The  demand,  however,  for  cow-hides  for  upper  leather  has  increased, 
and  skins  used  as  sole-leather  found  fair  sale.  Goat-skins  also  founa 
good  demand.  Galf-skins  are  still  depressed  in  value.  Kid  held  a  fair 
price  throughout  the  year,  and  while  the  kid-glove  fabrication  has  been 
somewhat  extended  during  the  past  year,  the  goods  produced  have  been 
of  a  cheaper  quality  than  those  produced  during  the  preceding  year. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  export  of  kid  to  the  United  States. 

Building  materials, — Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  times, 
private  building  received  a  new  imi>etu8;  197  buildings  were  erected, 
against  113  erected  the  year  before,  and  6  manufacturing  establishments, 
agamst  4  in  1877.  The  price  of  building  material  is  as  follows :  Bricks 
in  the  oven,  per  1,000, 11  to  14  marks ;  hard-burned  bricks  at  the  place 
of  building,  16.50  marks  to  20  marks ;  fir-tree  wood  per  cubic  meter, 
32  to  42  marks:  Portland  cement,  per  ton,  9  to  12  marks ;  slaking  sand, 
per  cubic  meter,  4  marks ;  worked  blue-stone,  90  to  150  marks  per  cubic 
meter.  The  workmen  receive  from  40  to  60  cents  per  diem.  Masons 
and  carpenters  from  60  to  90  cents  per  diem. 

EXPORTS   TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  are  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  my 
consular  district  during  the  past  year ; 

Marks. 

Woolen  cloth 2,625,930 

Woolen  gloves 10,396 

KidgloTes 455,689 

Pins  and  needles 66,719 

U*d 7,r70 

ZiiM5 5,999 

GU«8ware 202,137 

This  was  a  decrease  on  the  exi>orts  of  295,718  marks  from  preceding 
year. 

AHEBICA  THE  LAND   OF  PEOMISE. 

13ie  time  has  now  arrived  when  an  American  residing  in  Europe  can 
beespedaUy  proud.  Go  where  one  may,  into  the  walks  of  business  life, 
irto  tfie  society  of  the  crowded  cities,  or  even  among  the  quiet  villages 
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of  the  continent  and  he  will  hear  more  said  abont  the  United  States 
than  of  any  other  country  on  the  earth.  The  farmer,  oppressed  by  heavy 
taxation  and  restricted  to  a  small  and  not  very  productive  tract  of  land, 
speaks  with  endless  enthusiasm  of  the  broad  and  luxuriant  fields  of 
Texas,  Minnesota,  and  the  great  West,  where  there  are  still  homes  enough 
for  the  multitudes  of  Europe,  and  bread  for  the  millions  who  are  now  invol- 
untarily idle  and  hopelessly  waiting  for  work.  The  artisan,  working  on 
half-time  and  for  greatly  reduced  wages,  reads  vnth  intense  interest  the 
tempting  news  which  comes  constantly  from  across  the  Atlantic  respec^ 
ing  the  splendid  prosperity  which  is  now  blessing  our  manufacturing 
industries  throughout  the  Union.  The  manufacturer,  compelled  to  re- 
duce wages,  force,  and  time  of  labor  owing  to  a  want  of  demand  for  his 
productions,  and  the  profitless  price  received  for  that  which  finds  a  mar- 
ket, hears  with  envy  and  chagrin  the  busy  hum  of  industry  that  comes 
from  over  the  sea.  The  merchant,  drained  by  constantly  increasing  taxes 
and  discouraged  by  the  commercial  stagnation  which  is  oppressing 
business  circles  everywhere  on  the  continent,  listens  with  impatience  to 
the  marvelous  stories  told  of  the  immense  increase  of  the  exchange  in 
New  York,  and  of  the  flood  tide  of  mercantile  orders  which  is  flowing 
steadily  into  that  great  metropolis.  The  stock  speculator,  finding  his 
investments  growing  "  gradually  worse  by  degrees,''  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect for  improvement  in  the  immediate  future,  reads  with  a  restless  and 
yearning  spirit  of  the  wonders  of  our  inexhaustible  mines  and  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  our  stocks  in  general.  And  the  capitalists,  finding 
no  remuneration  for  money  invested  in  manufacturing  and  agncultoral 
industries  on  the  continent,  are  turning  anxious  and  hopeful  eyes  toward 
our  land  of  promise.  With  this  condition  of  aflfairs,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  name  of  the  "  United  States  of  America  "  has  become  a 
talisman  to  the  multitudes  of  Europe,  who  are  looking  for  relief  from  the 
grave  and  distressing  circumstances  with  which  they  are  unfortunately 
surrounded. 

JAMES  T.  DU  BOI8. 
United  States  Commercial  Aqency, 

Aix  la  Chwpelle^  October  31, 1879. 


BARMEN. 

Report^  by  Consul  Stanton^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Barmen  J  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

aENERAL  review  OF  TRADE. 

The  following  detailed  reports,  though  relating  to  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district,  and  especially  to  those 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  United  States,  may  nevertheless  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  standard  of  measurement  tor  the  past  year's  business 
in  all  branches  of  trade. 

This,  one  of  Germany's  most  populous  provinces,  is  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industries.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  mines  and  factories,  and  thousands  of  skilled  laborers  trained 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  are  dependent  on  local  textile  industries. 

Since  1873  a  universal  depression,  growing  more  intense  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  has  weighed  on  all  branches.  Baw  materials,  which,  except- 
ing iron  and  coal,  are  almost  entirely  obtained  abroad,  have  either  con- 
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stautly  fallen  in  price  or  been  subject  to  fluctuations  which  completely 
deranged  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

The  normal  production  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  district 
is  twice  or  thrice  what  Germany  can  consume,  and  export  has  conse- 
qoently  been  for  years' past  the  main  stay  of  manufacturers,  local  prod- 
nets  finding  their  way  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Latterly,  however, 
as  under  the  increasing  inclination  of  neighboring  countries  to  levy  pro- 
tective duties  market  aft^r  market  has  slipped  away,  production  was 
obliged  to  be  greatly  restricted,  but  the  imperative  necessity  of  retain- 
ing their  skilled  laborers  and  preserving  their  factories  from  ruin  and 
decay  compels  a  certain  limited  production,  which  is  still  too  large  for 
home  consumption,  and  in  connection  with  the  surplus  stocks  which 
Prance,  Belgium,  England,  and  America  throw  on  the  oi)en,  or  scarcely 
protected,  German  market,  renders  business  both  difficult  and  unprofit- 
able. 

Hitherto  the  wonderftil  reactive  power  of  the  United  States  has  always 
helped  Europe  out  of  her  commercial  difficulties,  but  the  long  prevalence 
of  the  business  crisis  in  America  has  taken  away  this  last  resource,  and 
tiie  German  manufacturer  now  vainly  and  anxiously  scans  the  world's 
commercial  horizon  in  search  of  some  remunerative  market  for  his  wares. 

The  annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  has  also  been  a  thorn  in  the 
German  merchant's  side,  since  the  manufacturers  of  those  provinces 
are  now  become  competitors  in  the  overcrowded  German  market,  whUst 
affording  by  way  of  compensation  no  market  for  German  wares. 

Under  such  conditions  the  position  of  the  German  manufacturer  has 
been  difficult  in  the  extreme,  and  the  small  number,  comparatively,  of 
Mores  during  the  last  few  years  is  an  evidence  of  the  general  sound- 
ness of  business  principles  in  Germany,  and  a  just  source  of  pride. 

In  almost  all  branches  exporting  to  the  United  States  the  exports 
dnhng  the  last  few  years  have  either  stood  still  or  decreased.  Li  braids 
and  bindings  the  leading  Barmen  branch,  exports  have  decreased  about 
70  per  cent,  since  1876,  while  the  only  branches  which,  in  spite  of  hiffh 
duties,  increasing  American  competition,  and  poor  demand,  have  de- 
cidedly increased  are  the  dress-goods  and  hat-band  branches,  whose  ex- 
ports since  1876  have  respectively  increased  40  and  5'J  per  cent.  This 
increase  I  take  to  be  another  evidence  of  the  bad  times  prevalent  in 
t^is  district,  since  the  business  branches  making  this  exhibit  have  been 
2^ost  exclusively  consigning  during  the  last  few  yeArs,  and  a  consign- 
ation business  is  one  wLjch  few,  if  any,  firms  do  by  preference. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  branches  engaged  in  trade  with  the* 
United  States  is  detailed  below : 

AMMUNITION,  CAPS,  AND  CARTEIDGES. 

• 

Owing  to  an  increased  activity  in  transatlantic  markets,  the  produc- 
tion of  caps  aM  cartridges  surpassed  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices, 
however,  were  lower,  and,  since  the  trade  is  mainly  dependent  on  for- 
eign demands,  the  proposed  tax  on  manufacturing  materials,  in  combi- 
wrtaon  with  an  ever-increasing  foreign  competition,  renders  the  future 
prospects  of  this  branch  uncertain  and  discouraging.  Sporting  powder, 
owing  to  its  excellent  quality,  enjoyed  a  good  home  demand,  whilst 
Wasting  powder,  by  reason  of  the  stagnation  in  the  mining  trade,  and 
ttcessive  competition,  realized  unremunei^ative  prices.  For  the  last 
tour  years  the  exi)orts  to  the  United  States  were  as  follows : 

T«tr  ending  September  30,  1876 $5,015.65 

1877 1,971.24 

1878 4,462.48 

1879 28, 342. 4a 
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ARTICLES  OF  ART. 

In  Dasseldorf,  the  art  center  of  the  Ehenish  provinces,  the  blighting 
touch  of  hard  times  has  been  most  keenly  felt  these  last  few  years,  but 
reviving  trade  in  the  United  States  is  already  exercising  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence in  art  circles. 

The  destruction  of  the  palace  of  the  electors*  of  Brandenburg  in  1872, . 
by  fire,  left  art  students  without  a  fitting  habitation — the  i>alace9  to  that 
date,  having  served  as  an  academy  of  art — and  seriously  injured  the 
city  as  an  art  school;  while  dissensions  among  the  artists,  together  with 
the  clashing  interests  of  picture  dealers,  hastened  the  decline  of  art  in 
Dusseldorf. 

Now,  however,  all  these  obstacles  to  prosperity  have  been  swept 
away,  or  are  in  course  of  removal,  and  the  new  academy,  a  large  and 
elegant  structure  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  about  tiiree  hundred 
students  (which  will  be  opened  this  autumn),  in  connection  with  the  art 
museum,  now  in  course  of  erection,  a  most  healthy  climate,  and  mod- 
erate living  expenses,  will  not  only  greatly  stimulate  the  fine  arts  but 
enable  Dusseldorf  to  attain  the  leading  position  as  a  German  school  of 
art. 

Exclusive  of  pictures  sold  elsewhere,  the  exports  fipom  Dusseldorf  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years  were  as  follows : 

Year  ending  Septeml)er  30,  1876 $33,336  08 

1877 35,766  16 

1878..... 40,745  94 

1879 42,96103 

BRAIDS,  BINDINGS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

No  signs  of  improvement  were  manifest,  and  business  in  general  in 
1878  having  assumed  the  character  of  a  universal  crisis,  this  leading 
branch  of  Barmen's  trade  was  naturally  greatly  affected. 

Although  the  markets  were  substantially  the  same,  the  sale  of  staples 
became  more  and  more  difficult  of  effectuation,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
duties  and  increasing  competition  in  France,  Austria,  Bussia.  and  the 
United  States,  the  markets  in  the  latter  country  being  effectually  closed 
to  staple  goodfs.  In  other  countries  the  demand  wa«  slight,  while  prices 
were  everywhere  depressed. 

For  plain  and  fancy  braids,  cords,  tresses,  &c.,  the  demand  throughout 
the  year  was  excessively  slight  Woolen-yam  prices  fell  constantly  and 
f  eadied  a  level  hitherto  unknown,  and  business  was  consequently  un- 
remunerative.  The  condition  of  this  branch  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  four  years :  # 

Year  ending  September  30, 1876 $1,037,151  33 

1877 843,038  38 

1878 501,791  26 

1879 303,315  63 

BUTTONS  AND  BUTTON  MATCERIALS. 

In  crochet  and  cloth  buttons  business  was  on  the  whole  unprofitable, 
owing  to  continual  overproduction  consequent  upon  the  many  mechan- 
ical improvements  of  the  last  few  years. 

The  necessities  of  foreign  markets,  the  chief  customers  of  this  branch, 
were  mostly  covered  from  the  accumulated  stocks,  so  that  both  demand 
and  prices  for  novelties  were  poor. 
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In  consequence  of  overfilled  warehouses  goods  were  sold  at  almost  any 
price^  to  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  market. 

Tlie  number  of  laborers  was  greatly  reduced,  and  is  now  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  employed  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

In  the  metal-button  branch  no  material  change  took  place,  and  the 
production  was  a  normal  one.  The  use  of  buttons  for  trimming  ladies' 
.  dresses  created  a  slight  advance  in  demand  and  price. 

The  amounts  exported  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years 
are  given  below : 

Year  ending  September  30,  1876 fl24,920  82 

1877 143,456  04 

1878 204,017  39 

1879 175,187  61 

DRESS  AND  PIECE  GOODS. 

Silk  and  half -silk  goods. — ^In  the  past  year  this  branch  was  a  great 
sufferer  from  the  unpropitious  state  of  affairs.  The  demand  for  articles^ 
by  their  nature  luxuries,  was  extremely  limited.  Falling  prices  in  raw 
materials  exercised  a  similar  influence  on  manufacture  goods.  Too 
great  a  number  of  looms  by  far,  looking  for  profitable  employment^  were 
invariably  thrown  on  every  fashion-favored  novelty,  to  the  inevitable 
loss  of  profit  and  pains. 

The  loss  of  the  Austrian  market  was  doubly  disastrous  to  the  trade^ 
since  aside  firom  the  inability  to  find  a  substitute  for  that  market,  French, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  competitors,  likewise  shut  out  from  Austria,  threw 
their  surplus  wares  on  the  unprotected  German  market. 

The  tenor  of  pending  commercial  treaties  with  Japan  threatens  the 
loss  to  the  German  export  trade  of  that  market  also. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  are  given 
below: 

Year  ending  September  30,  1876 $340,676  60 

1877 341,8JM  32 

1878 393,464  04 

1879 585,913  81 

Woolen  and  woolen-mixed  goods. — Business  in  the  Zanella  branch  was 
marked  by  the  same  lagging  character  as  in  the  preceding  year.  Sales 
were  effected  at  cost  price  and  even  below  it,  and  still  greater  depreda- 
tion was  only  prevented  by  a  combination  of  the  various  manufacturers, 
whereby  they  bound  themselves  not  to  sell  below  the  rates  of  a  common^ 
price-list. 

A  later  rise  in  yams  enabled  manufacturers  to  realize  somewhat  better 
prices,  though  finer  grades  of  Italian  cloths  werie  but  little  sought  for. 

The  widely  spread  commercial  crisis  has  greatly  affected  Zanella  manu- 
facturers, since  about  one-half  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this  dis- 
trict, representing  an  annual  value  of  about  reichs-marks  10,000,000,  is 
intend^  for  export 

Prospects  in  the  woolen-cloth  and  broadcloth  trade  are  no  brighter, 
and  the  demand  for  fine  broadcloths  decreases  daily.  The  long  prevail- 
ing crisis,  the  uncertainty  of  German  commercial  policy,  exercised  on 
the  one  hand  a  depressing  influence  on  business,  whilst  on  the  other 
France  and  England  ruined  the  trade  by  flooding  the  German  market 
with  their  surplus  wares. 

The  protective  policy  pursued  by  almost  all  countries,  in  levying  high 
duties,  renders  the  export  trade  more  and  more  difficult,  and  conti- 
nental demand  is  continually  decreasing.    England,  free  to  all,  prefers 
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her  own  manufactures,  while  the  German  consumer,  on  the  contrary, 
prefers  the  foreign  product 

With  Fnuice  business  is  isolated  and  seldom.  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Scandinavia  are  but  small  consumers.  Bujssia's  demand  is  met  at  home, 
and  America,  once  Germany's  chief  customer  in  broadcloths,  now  pur- 
ehases  but  little  else  than  diagonals,  and  the  cessatioa  of  l^is  trade  is 
only  a  question  of  time.  In  South  America  business  was  rather  worse 
than  better,  and  with  Asia  little  or  no  business  can  be  done. 

The  exports  of  woolen  piece-goods  of  all  kinds  to  the  United  SMtea 
were,  during  the  last  four  years,  as  follows: 

Tear  ending  September  30,  1876 $1,070,292  81 

1877 1,127,030  38 

1878 984,312  49 

1879 •. 1,008,063  38 

DYES  AND  CHEMICALS. 

The  following  statistics,  which  farmed  the  baais  of  a  petition  to  the 
<3^m  w  cbaaceUor  for  th^  free  entry  of  coal-tar  prodw^ts,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  caustic  soda,  gi^^  a  good  idea  of  the  mstgnitude  of  the 
aniline  trade  in  Germany  uiod  the  relation  borne  to  it  by  the  trade  of 
Barm^-Blberfeld. 

The  yearly  production  of  the  German  alizarine,  aad  aniline  factories) 
represents  a  value  of  about  50,000,00^  marks^  of  which  12^500,000  are  pro- 
duced in  Barmen-ElberMd.  About  one-fourth  of  this  productioais  con- 
sumed in  Germany,  35,000,000  or  4^000,000  being  annually  exported  to 
foreign  lands. 

The  raw  mammals  are  chiefly  obtained  firom  England,  and  the  follow- 
ing figures  give  the  annual  imports : 


Articles. 


ABtiiraoine 

Benzole ■ 

Chromateof  potaah. 
<;hlorate  of  potash. , 

Arsenic  acid 

•Caootic  soda . . . .  ^  • 

Total 


Yearly  con- 
sumption. 


Owtt. 
60,000 
50.000 
85,000 
10,000 
20,000 
200,000 


375,000 


Value. 


Markt. 
10,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 
500,000 
200,000 

2,400,000 


17,100,000 


Value  of  im-  Percentage  of 
ports.  imports. 


Markt. 
9.000,000  : 
2,300,000 
1,500.000  t 
500,000 
200,000 
1,680,000  I 


Per  cent. 


90 
90 
100 
100 
109 
70 


15.180,000 


There  results,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  figures,  an  annual  addi- 
tion to  the  nation's  capital  of  20,000,000  marks  from  the  aniline  trade 
alone. 

In  alizarine,  prices  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  until  a  rise  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  price  of  chromate  of  potash  (chrom  kali)  combined 
with  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  anthracine  induced  all  manufacturers  to 
raise  theii;  prices.  The  rise  in  anthracine  continued  until  prices  stood 
100  per  cent,  above  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Alizarine  did 
not  keep  pace  with  anthracine,  but  rose  gradually  from  2  marks  to  3 
marks  per  kilogram. 

Caustic  soda  was  neglected  throughout  the  year  and  fell  from  £13 
to'iClO  per  ton. 

The  production  of  the  alizarine  works  increased  with  the  rise  in  price 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  completely  superseded  madder  and 
garancine. 
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The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Tear  ending  September  30,  1876 $119,596  86 

91,835  77 

63,935  24 

77,453  68 


1877. 

1878. 
1879. 


HATBANDS  AND  BIBBONS. 

In  reviewing  the  basiness  of  the  past  year,  nothing  is  to  be  discovered 
to  diBtmgaish  it  from  the  long  list  of  its  predecessors.  Raw  materials 
were  ch^perthan  they  have  been  for  years,  silk  as  well  as  woolen  yarns 
having  been  cheaper  than  ever  before,  whilst  the  utter  absence  of  any- 
iMag  like  enterprise  or  speculation  precludes  all  hopes  of  a  change, 
which  would  instill  life  into  the  trade. 

Fashion  was  unfevorable  to  gentlemen's  trimmings,  and  but  little  was 
oonsnmed.  Ladies  trimmings,  also,  were  in  slight  request,  and  most  of 
the  looms  devoted  to  this  branch  of  trade  were  idle. 

The  demand  for  silk  and  half-silk  hatbands  was  affected  by  the  pre- 
vailing depression.  A  portion  of  the  looms  found  employment,  but 
prices  wei^  unremunerative  both  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  workman. 

The  business  crisis  in  England  injured  trade  with  that  country,  whilst 
high  tariff  in  Austria,  America,  France,  and  Russia  makes  trade  with 
those  countries  barely  possible.  Holland  and  Belgium  are  fair  custom- 
ers, but  unreliable  politics  and  finances  prevent  M  business  with  the 
South  American  states. 

Tfce  protective  policy  now  pursued  by  almost  all  neighboring  coun- 
tries is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  this  trade,  since  the  quantity  produced 
in  this  district  is  more  than  double  that  which  Germany  can  consume. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years  were  as 
follows: 

Year  ending  Sept«nil>er  30,  1876 $538,961  50 

1877 642,109  77 

1878 562,511  08 

1879 772,897  20 

3IETALS    AND  MANUFACTURES   OF. 

Among  the  metallurgical  industries  of  this  district,  the  manufacture 
of  hardware  and  cutlery,  which  has  its  seat  in  Remscheid  and  Solingen, 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  In  past  years  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  was  of  great  magnitude,  but  latterly  the  crisis  in  the  iron  trade, 
pending  changes  in  the  German  tariff,  and  the  universal  depression  of 
business  both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  weighed  heavily  on  both  manu- 
facturer and  laborer. 

The  past  year  was  no  better  than  its  predecessors.  The  fluctuations 
of  raw  materials  during  the  last  twelve  years  are  given  in  the  following 
table : 

(Price  per  1,000  pounds,  in  Remscheid.] 
Kaw  material. 


Sitgen  pig-iron  !■ 


apiegel-iron . 
I« 


Caat  sheet-ste«I 

Cement  flle-8t«el 

Beflned  steel 

Oerman  cast  file-steel. 

C«d 

Cokes 


1867. 

1872. 

1873. 

1875. 

1877. 

187& 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

Marks, 

33 

90 

49i 

r4 

30 

81 

iS 

120 

72 

37 

86 

108 

210 

144 

108 

84 

72-81 

111 

213 

150 

108 

84 

81 

197 

294 

204 

165 

90 

90 

195 

330 

255 

334 

180 

180 

354 

435 

390 

309  i 

1800 
n280 

276 
225 

156 

294 

225 

180 

140 

140 

270 

420 

330 

249 

210 

210 

240 

375 

815 

240 

190 

185 

0.72 

1.43 

1.43 

0.80 

0.55 

0.55 

0.80 

2.25 

2.25 

1.05 

0.70 

0.70 
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The  price  of  almost  all  kinds  of  manufactured  metals  was  lower  in  the 
past  year  than  ever  before.  The  inadequate  demand  in  Germany,  which 
in  the  best  of  times  does  not  consume  the  half  of  tlie  goods  produced 
in  this  district,  forces  the  trade  to  seek  in  export  a  means  of  employing 
their  laborers. 

The  low  price  of  raw  materials  has  enabled  German  manufacturers  to 
compete  successfully  with  Belgium  in  nails,  with  England  in  chains, 
vices,  &c.  The  competition  of  convict  labor,  against  which  the  trade 
has  as  yet  unavailingly  appealed,  is  a  continual  source  of  annoyance 
and  loss. 

For  weapons  the  demand  was  very  slight,  the  only  orders  of  importance 
coming  from  Roumania. 

For  fancy  and  luxury'  articles  there  was  no  demand. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  a  specialty  of  the  Solingen  district,  were  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  home  market. 

The  manufacture  of  butcher  knives  was  greatly  improj;^,  and  was 
extended  to  sorts  hitiierto  exclusively  made  in  France  andHEngland, 

Pen  and  pocket  knives  suffered  less  from  a  lack  of  orders  t£an  flpom 
depressed  prices.  On  the  whole,  but  common  and  middling  sorts  were 
sought  for. 

The  German  trade  was  dull ;  the  foreign  trade,  the  main  dependence 
of  this  branch,  was  good  in  Austria,  mrge  orders  were  also  received 
from  Eoumania ;  but  the  demand  falling  off^  large  stocks  remain  on  hand 
in  that  country.  Russia's  finances  and  high  duties  killed  trade  there. 
With  Turkey  business  was  fairly  good,  and  in  Italy  and  Spain  muqh 
better  than  could  be  expected ;  whUst  with  the  United  States,  the  best 
consumers  of  finer  wares,  sales  were  slight  or  almost  entirely  of  com- 
moner goods. 

In  the  scissors  trade  business  was  unsatisfactory,  although  the  prodact 
of  this  district  is  of  unequaled  excellence.  The  cause  lies,  doubtless, 
in  the  all-prevailing  crisis.  This  was  very  perceptible  in  the  smaUness 
of  the  usually  large  English  orders,  in  which  country,  with  free  entry, 
successful  competition  is  a  long-established  fact 

With  other  countries,  business  was  much  like  that  of  the  knife  trade. 
In  the  United  States  the  demand  has  fallen  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
articles  being  manufactured  there. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  were— 

Year  ending  September  30, 1876 $337,944  34 

1877 322,150  47 

1878 455,828  30 

187U 561,588  76 

EDGAE  STANTON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen^  October  18,  1870. 


BAVARIA. 

Report^  by  Consul  WiUonj  on  labor  and  wages,  agriculture,  wine  and  hop 
product,  and  trade  with  the  United  States,  oj  Bavaria,  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1870. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report,  showing  the  descrip- 
tion and  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  ttie  United 
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States,  during  the  past  commercial  year,  together  with  a  brief  reference 
to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  this  neighborhood. 

In  reviewing  the  commercial  relations  of  this  consular  district  with 
the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  ultimo,  I  find 
nothing  of  striking  interest  which  presents  itself  for  comment.  The 
commercial  depression  which  has  weighed  so  heavily  upon  this  commu- 
nity, and  adverted  to  in  my  last  three  or  four  annual  reports,  is  still  felt, 
though,  of  late,  there  are  some  signs  of  business  improvement. 

LABOR  AND  WAOES. 

In  the  industries  of  this  consulate,  and  the  matter  of  labor  and  wages, 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  change  during  the  year  past  from  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  was  haMly  possible  for  wages  to  get  any  lower,  since  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  laboring  men  and  their  families  to  subsist  on 
-what  they  do  receive  and  have  received  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  present  wages  for  skilled  journeymen  mechanics,  who  board  them- 
selves, is  from  70  to  80  cents  per  diem,  while  unskilled  labor,  such  as  in- 
ferior nandsand  helpers  in  breweries,  &c.,  with  full  board,  receive  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  week. 

Female  help  command  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  for  equally  labo- 
rious work.  The  best  farm  hands,  such  as  have  employment  only  part 
of  the  time  in  the  vineyards  and  at  harvesting  time,  receive  about  the 
same  wages  as  above.  In  exceptional  cases  men  and  women  earn  a 
little  more,  where  they  have  "piece-work^  from  the  factories  and  else- 
where, and  who  are  experts,  or  labor  more  hours.  The  military  require- 
ments of  the  country,  for  centuries,  have  made  the  women  an  important 
auxiliary,  both  in  the  factories  and  upon  the  farms,  nor  are  they  exempt 
from  the  drudgeries  of  the  town,  such  as  sawing  wood,  carrying  brick, 
mortar,  &c.  So,  too,  the  cow,  the  most  indispensable  and  domestic  or 
all  animals,  is  required  to  perform  the  labor  that  is  assigned  to  horses 
and  oxen  in  our  country;  the  army  requiring  most  of  the  horses,  while 
the  steers  are  stalled  and  fatted  for  the  largest  markets. 

The  manufacturers  still  complain  of  a  paucity  of  orders ;  though,  of 
late,  they  have  received  considerable  more  encouragement  from  the 
United  States. 

With  the  mechanics  and  other  workmen  here,  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  rates  of  wages  as  for  steady  employment.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
speak  within  bounds,  when  I  say  that  for  every  kind  of  trade  there  are 
from  five  to  twenty-five  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  probably  a 
larger  percentage  for  unskilled  labor.  However  remarkable  it  may  seem, 
the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  perceptibly  reduced  since  the  hard  times 
set  in.  The  prices  of  house  rent  and  necessaries  of  life  having  advanced 
in  the  flush  times,  immediately  succeeding  the  Franco-German  war  of 
1870-71,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  has 
made  it  very  diflBcult  for  this  most  useful  class  of  society  to  support 
themselves  and  families,  especially  since  wages  have  been  reduced  full 
100  per  cent,  or  more.  And  I  am  not  unmindful  of  or  influenced  by  the 
cry  of  pessimists  who  abound  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  who  never 
mean  to  work  if  they  can  possibly  help  it. 

I  may  here  remark  that  during  the  three  past  years  of  commercial  and 
industrial  dullness  a  beneficent  Providence  has  been  most  bountiful  to 
the  husbandman  of  Bavaria.  The  season's  having  been  exceptionally 
wet,  has  made  the  light,  sandy,  and  loamy  soil  of  this  kingdom  unusually 
productive,  thereby  furnishing  more  employment  and  greater  means  of 
subsistence^    The  country  seems  to  be  overpopulated ;  at  any  rate,  as 
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before  intimated,  there  is  a  large  surplus  of  laborers.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances there  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  any  labor  out- 
breaks or  "  strikes  ^  among  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  the  social  or  communistic  element  is  strong  in  this  and 
other  manufacturing  centers,  and  were  it  not  for  the  military,  which  is 
constantly  kept  weU  in  hand,  and  stands  as  a  warning  and  a  menace  to 
such  evil-doers,  I  have  no  aoubt  that  these  turbulent  citizens  would 
commit  overt  acts  of  violence.  I  believe  the  Eoyal  Bavarian  Gk)vern- 
ment  and  the  different  municipal  authorities  are  constantly  making  pub- 
lic improvements,  partly  with  a  view  to  giving  employment  to  the  most 
needy,  and  yet  there  is  a  constant  cry  for  "more  work! '^  In  view  of 
such  a  melancholy  condition  of  affairs,  it  is  often  very  trying  to  the 
United  States  consul  to  have  to  listen  to  the  lamentations  of  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  persons  of  the  German- American  citizens  who  have 
returned  to  the  fatherland  during  the  past  decade  while  laboring  under 
the  delusion  that  here  they  could  find  more  wages  and  cheaper  living, 
which  hallucination  does  not  leave  them  so  long  as  they  have  a  dollar 
left  J  but  when  they  find  their  money  and  welcome  both  gone  they 
realize  the  utter  helplessness  of  their  condition.  Some  of  them  are  me- 
chanics who  have  brought  their  improved  American  tools  with  tixem, 
and  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  if  they  could  obtain  it.  But  this 
is  absolutely  impossible,  lliose  formerly  who  were  able  to  get  tempo- 
rary emyloyment  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  along  harmoniously, 
since  all  work  is  done  so  differently  here. 

Without  the  hope  of  obtaining  work,  sympathy,  or,  what  they  most  de- 
sire,  a  return  ticket  to  the  United  States,  their  adopted  home,  which 
they  had  so  foolishly  abandoned,  they  naturally  betake  themselves  to  the 
nearest  United  States  consul  for  such  help  and  sympathy  aa  they  can 
obtain.  If  the  consul  has  not  already  become  callous  through  his  ex- 
perience with  professional  frauds  who  may  have  imposed  upon  his  good 
nature  and  robbed  him  of  his  private  means  (which  not  unfirequently 
happens),  he  has  a  sympathetic  ear,  and  is  ready  to  bestow  such  feeble 
assistance  as  lies  in  his  power.  When  the  applicants  find  the  consul  is 
unable  to  send  them  "home''  many  of  them  break  down  like  homesick 
children.  Of  late  we  have  less  applications  from  this  class  than  we  did 
a  few  months  ago,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  greatly -improved  times 
in  the  United  States  has  turned  all  back  that  could  possibly  go ;  and 
yet^  from  my  own  observation,  and  from  what  I  have  heard  from  my 
colleagues,  I  am  of  the  opinion  if  it  was  known  that  a  large  and  well- 
provisioned  steamship  was  lying  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen,  and 
ready  to  convey  all  needy  German- American  citizens  (exclusive  of 
tramps)  and  their  families  back  to  the  United  States  free  of  oostj  said 
ship  could  be  filled  with  a  happy  and  grateful  people  in  less  than  one 
week. 

If  such  be  the  case,  and  while  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  make 
recommendations  or  suggestions  in  the  premises,  it  would  seem  that 
"  emigiant  aid  "  societies  and  others  interested  might  take  such  cases 
into  favorable  consideration.  The  steamship  companies  now  plying  be- 
tween Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  New  York  sometimes  make  a  reduction 
of  one-third  for  the  passage  of  such  destitute  people.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  would  make  still  greater  reductions  if  a  large  number  should 
apply  together.  Certainly  this  experienced  class  woidd  be  more  desir- 
able for  producers,  and  would  make  more  patriotic  citizens  than  new 
emigrants.  Moreover,  this  class,  being  American  citizens,  would  be  more 
interested  and  feel  the  value  of  such  citizenship  more  than  they  would 
had  they  never  left  our  country,  where  they  and  their  children  could 
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reasonably  expect  a  prosperous  future.  They  also  have  found  out  that 
there  is  no  room  for  them  here  and  that  their  absence  would  be  a  source 
of  relief  to  the  communities  upon  which  they  are  now,  or  are  likely  to 
become,  a  burden.  Besides  this,  they  would  exercise  a  powerftd  influ- 
Mioe  over  such  of  their  countrymen  who  might  think  they  could  do 
better  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  if  any  such  there  be  left  in 
our  country,  which  I  hope  not. 

I  may  add  that,  having  forfeited  their  citizenship  in  their  native  land, 
all  the  eleemosynary  institutions  here  are  closed  against  them  and  theirs, 
except,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  the  last  extremity. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  present  agricultural  year  has 
been  a  most  prosperous  one  to  the  husbandman  in  Grermany,  and,  in 
general,  provisions  will  hold  at  average  prices. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  hop  and  gi^pe  crop,  which  I  will 
refer  to  specially  hereafter,  the  harvest  in  Bavaria  has  been  quite  ex- 
traordmary  under  the  circumstances. 

The  last  winter  was  an  open  one,  with  scarcely  any  snow  until  ^.fter 
the  20th  of  March,  when  there  were  two  heavy  faUs.  The  spring  was 
propitious  for  seeding.  The  planting  and  sowing  took  place  at  the 
usual  time.  The  crops  came  forward  in  splendid  condition ;  but  by  the 
1st  c£  June  the  showers  seemed  to  have  merged  into  one  almost  con- 
tinuous storm,  raining  apparently  two-thirds  of  the  time  up  to  about  the 
1st  of  August — so  much  rain  &lling  that  heavy  freshets  and  inunda- 
tions took  place  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent.  However,  the  soil  of 
the  meadows  of  Bavaria,  being  generally  of  a  sandy  loam,  could  stand  a 
great  amount  of  this  bounty  of  nature.  The  roots  and  grains  kept  on 
growing,  while  there  were  intervals  of  hot  sunshine,  giving  the  grain  a 
chance  to  head  out  finely.  But  the  usual  time  for  harvesting  went  past 
before  the  crop  could  jKwssibly  be  gathered,  even  if  it  had  ripened. 
Much  of  the  grass  crop  (which  was  heavy)  had  to  be  cut  in  the  rain, 
carried  in  baskets,  wheelbarrows,  and  the  like  to  the  bams  and  houses 
and  be  cured  as  best  it  could.  With  such  a  condition  of  affairs  the 
prospect  for  a  successful  harvest  looked  most  gloomy,  thereby  giving 
that  irrepressible  character,  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
known  as  the  "  croaker,'^  an  opportunity  for  prognosticating  evil,  such 
as  famines,  &c.  The  wet  weather  continued  up  to  about  the  Ist  of  Au- 
gust The  weather  then  changed  to  warm  and  sunny,  which  continued 
almost  uninterruptedly  to  the  end  of  September. 

As  harvesting  operations  advanced  it  became  evident  that,  at  least  in 
Bavaria,  the  result  would  be  most  satisfactory.  The  rye  and  barley 
crops  were  gathered  early  after  the  fine  weather  set  in,  and  were  found 
to  he  much  above  expectation  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Later  the 
wbeat  was  harvested  under  like  favorable  circumstances.  So,  too,  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  succulents,  the  yield  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily good.  The  following  is  an  average  statement  of  this  year's 
grain  crop  in  the  four  principal  agricultural  districts  of  Bavaria : 

Wheat — Very  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  surplus  for  exi)ort  to  other  less-favored  German  states. 

j^e.— Good.  Quality  better  than  last  year,  though  somewhat  less  in 
quantity. 

^r^.—Good  in  quality,  and  quantity  greater  than  last  year. 

OaU. — Very  good.    Considerable  better  than  the  crop  of  1878. 
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wmE. 

The  wood  of  the  vineyards,  on  which  the  quantity  of  the  succeeding 
year  principally  depends,  had  ripened  very  well  the  last  year.  The  win- 
ter was  sufficiently  damp,  and  so  two  principal  conditions  were  fulfilled; 
and,  provided  the  weather  in  the  spring  and  summer  was  favorable,  a 
good  crop  might  have  been  expected.  But  late  in  the  spring  (March  23 
and  24)  violent  snow-storms  were  experienced,  thereby  retarding  the 
vegetation  materially.  Life  started  but  slowly  in  the  vines,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, many  of  the  germs  refused  to  quicken;  accordingly,  only  a 
medium  crop  in  quantity  could  be  expected.  By  the  continued  unfavor- 
able weather  for  the  vine  the  growth  of  the  buds  remained  much  behind. 
In  favorable  seasons  the  blossoms  appear  about  from  the  first  to  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  The  best  localities  this  year  did  not  blossom  until  near  the 
1st  of  July,  the  medium  and  inferior  localities  still  later,  and  the  vine- 
yards made  only  slow  advances.  The  continued  cold  and  wet  weather 
in  July  caused  many  grapes  to  fall  off— especially  of  the  more  tender 
varieties — ^and  the  prospect  for  quantity  was  greatly  reduced.  Indeed, 
so  gloomy  was  the  outlook,  that  not  only  the  pessimists  but  al}* wine- 
growers predicted  an  almost  utter  failure  of  the  crop.  It  was  believed 
that  only  continued  good 'weather  could  ripen  what  was  remaining  upon 
the  vines.  Fortunately,  the  weather  changed  for  the  better.  The  warm 
and  pleasant  months  of  August  and  September  have  greatly  promoted 
the  condition  of  the  berries  and  raised  the  hopes  of  the  wine-makers ; 
and,  if  the  weather  remains  favorable  for  four  weeks  longer  (which  is 
not  likely),  a  small  serviceable  crop  may  still  be  secured,  for  which,  in 
view  of  all,  the  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  vine-dressers  will  be, 
doubtless,  duly  grateful.  In  some  districts  out  of  Bavaria  hail-storms 
have  totally  destroyed  the  crop,  and  even  iiyured  the  vineyards  for  some 
years  to  come.  It  is  represented  that  the  vineyards  upon  the  Main,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wuerzburg  and  Schweinfurt,  this  consulate,  are  in  better 
condition,  and  more  to  be  expected  from  them  this  year,  than  in  the  more 
extended  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine. 

HOPS. 

Hops,  the  first  staple  product  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  wine  product, 
this  year  will  be  only  a  half  crop,  or  less.  In  consequence  of  the  heavy 
and  continuous  rain  adverted  to  above,  which  fell  during  the  months  of 
June  and  July  (the  most  important  months  for  the  development  of  the 
plant),  the  vines  were  kept  back  and  looked  extremely  poor,  so  it  was 
feared  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  hop  district  of  the  continent  and 
England,  the  crop  of  1879  would  be  a  total  failure.  The  recovery  of  the 
vineyards  situated  in  the  valleys  seemed  to  be  out  of  question ;  whilst 
those  yards  on  the  elevated  grounds  had  a  chance  for  improvement,  if  the 
weather  would  change  for  the  better.  And,  indeed,  it  was  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  hop-growers  and  the  community  of  Bavaria  in  general 
that  the  weather  became  warm  and  almost  continually  pleasant  up  to 
the  end  of  Septeml>er ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  yield  of  the  Bavarian 
crop  will  be  about  one-half  of  last  year  in  quantity,  and  the  general 
qujdity  and  color  turns  out  exceedingly  fine  and  healthy. 

The  crop  in  the  German  Empire  is  likewise  so,  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  quality.  Bohemia  is  son^ewhat  better  in  quantity,  but  not  in  color, 
whilst  the  English  crop  is  an  almost  entire  failure. 

The  hop  business  opened  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  continues  very 
active  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  to  England.    A  large  part 
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of  the  crop  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants,  and  prices  range 
from  200  to  250  marks,  or  from  $49.10  to  $62.20  per  cwt.;  while  the 
saperior  ^*  Spalt"  hop  commands  as  high  as  380  marks  ($78.54)  per  cwt.  at 
the  farmer's,  at  the  places  of  production. 

Considering  on  the  one  side  that  trade  in  general  has  not  revived  much , 
and  that  the  stock  of  yearlings  in  brewers'  hands  is  i)retty  considerable  ; 
on  the  other  side  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  nearly  equal  to  former 
years,  and  that  England  has  sufficient  demand  to  cover  her  large  deficiency, 
the  present  state  of  affairs  seems  to  be  justified.  Were  it  not  for  the 
hop  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  the  English  markets,  the  dealers 
here  could  count  on  considerably  higher  profit  this  year.  The  farmers 
of  our  country  are  creating  consternation  and  exciting  envy  not  only 
among  the  stock-raisers  and  grain-growers  of  Europe,  but  are  accele- 
rating the  movement  of  the  slow-going  hop-growers  of  Bavaria,  who 
once  Battered  themselves  that  no  other  country  possessed  such  hop- 
growing  lands.  Our  farmers  are  fast  demonstrating  that  they  cannot  only 
supply  our  own  breweries  with  their  full  demands,  but  the  deficiencies 
of  all  other  countries  can  be  met. 

It  is  represented  that  at  the  present  time  a  good  many  American  hops 
are  on  the  way  to  England.  I  have  heard  of  none  coming  to  the  Conti- 
nent this  year,  and  probably  there  will  be  few  or  none. 

Hop  export  to  the  United  States. — ^The  following  table  shows  the  yearly 
amount  of  hops  exported  through  this  consulate  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  nine  years.  The  figures  are  interesting,  and  sustain 
the  above  views.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  small  shipments  that 
go  to  our  country  now  from  here  are  simply  for  samples  for  fancy 
exhibition  and  the  like : 

Oold  value  of  hops  passed  through  thie  consulate, 

1871 $86,668  02 

1872 267,571  22 

1873 502,567  66 

1874 572,988  86 

1875 11,571  22 

1876 : 12,447  70 

1877 1,975  40 

1878 4,536  18 

1879 7,947  70 

While  the  above  figures  are  depressing  to  hop-merchants  here ,  they 
must  be  stimulating  to  our  own  hop-growers  and  exporters. 

The  hop  is  the  most  profitable  staple  raised  in  Bavaria,  and  has  been 
80  regarded  for  centuries:  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  Nu- 
remberg has  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  hop  center  of  the  continent, 
if  not  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  hop  is  the  leading  article  of  com- 
merce in  Bavaria.  As  evidence  of  the  traffic,  I  will  quote  from  my  an- 
nual report  for  1877 : 

Nuremberg  has  ladispatably  maintaiaed  her  repatation,  to  which  the  statistioal  fact 
bears  teBtimony,  that  there  was  exported  by  rail  daring  last  season  hops  amounting 
to  over  f  18,^6.000,  besides  the  enormous  quantities  which  changed  hands  in  the  mar- 
kets aAd  warehouses. 

In  some  of  the  districts  of  Bavaria  the  soil  is  chemically  aud  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  to  imparting  a  rich  aromatic  flavor  to  the  hop,  and 
the  fiEirmers  of  these  particular  neighborhoods  are  more  fore-handed  than 
those  of  other  parts  of  Bavaria,  for  they  receive  about  one-third  more 
for  their  product,  and  their  hops  are  well  known  over  the  world  as  the 
*  Spalt "  hops.    Unfortunately  for  the  hop  farmer  of  this  country,  he  is 
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compelled  to  content  himself  with  small  recompense  for  his  labor.  And 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hop-growers  are  mostly  small  farmers 
who  till  leased  lands,  and  who  have  no  storehouses  or  other  conven- 
iences for  curing  and  preparing  their  product  for  the  markets ;  therefore 
they  sell  their  whole  crop  oftentimes  before  it  is  gathered  to  the  city 
speculators,  capitalists,  or  exporters,  and  those  sharper  operators  in- 
variably take  the  lion's  share  of  the  profit. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  hops  is  increasing  en<ff- 
mously  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  likely  to  continue,  the  culture  and 
traffic  in  the  article  will  grow  more  and  more  in  importance  in  all  conn- 
tries  favorable  for  its  pr^uction.  It  is  regarded  as  a  moi'e  certain  (^op 
and  easier  handled  than  the  wine  crop,  and,  I  believe,  requiring  Btronger 
land. 

There  is  cultivated  for  the  hop-vineyards  of  Bavaria  about  18,500 
hectai*es^  in  the  German  Empire,  38,000  hectares.  (One  hectare  is  aboat 
3  acres,  or  10,000  square  meters.) 

Bavaria  produces  one-fifth  of  the  whole  world's  crop.  An  avera^ 
crop  is,  in  Bavaria,  about  220,000  cwt:  in  Germany,  about  480.000  cvt. 
Bavaria's  crop  this  year  is  about  120,000  cwt ;  Germany's  about  480,000 
cwt.  The  Bavarian  brewers  consume  yearly  80,000  to  90,000  cwt;  the 
German,  320,000  cwt 

Eespecting  the  cultivation  of  hops  and  the  consumption  of  beer,  very 
much  has  been  written,  and  as  the  statistics  increojse  from  year  to  year 
in  our  country,  so  will  the  matter  be  more  and  more  discuseed.  The 
raising  of  hops  and  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  the  United  States  has 
made  it  an  article  of  trade  of  much  importance  in  its  economical  and 
social,  as  well  as  ethical  and  fiscal,  bearing.  It  will  not  be  expected  of 
me  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  beer  trade  in  this  report,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beer,  as  a  beverage,  has  been  patronized  by  almost  all 
civilized  nations  and  governments  since  the  very  early  times.  It  was 
not  until  after  1240  that  beer  became  ^n  article  of  export.  The  old  Ger- 
mans used  barley,  and  later  wheat,  oats,  and  spelt 

The  city  of  Nuremberg  in  1290  prohibited  the  use  of  oats,  rye,  spelt, 
and  wheat  for  brewing  purposes  and  only  allowed  the  use  of  barley.* 

It  has  therefore  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting  for  this  re- 
port to  mention  that  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  Bavaria  has  to  be  dofie 
strictly  according  to  law.  The  law  requires  beer  to  be  made  from  cer- 
tain ingredients  only,  and  according  to  a  certain  standard,  and  govern- 
ment commissioners  and  sanitary  officers  are  required  to  inspect  the 
manufacture  of  beer  in  all  its  details,  and  especially  to  see  that  it  is 
pure  and  healthy.  This  is  all-important,  since  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  diet  among  the  laboring  and  poorer  classes  of  Bavaria.  1 
use  the  word  "  diet,"  for  the  above  classes  regard  their  beer  as  both  vU- 
iials  and  drinJc^  many  of  them  being  obliged  to  live  almost  entirely  off  ot 
beer,  black  bread,  and  potatoes. 

The  statistics,  taken  from  a  newspaper  and  believed  to  be  correct, 
show  that  Bavaria  is  the  greatest  beer-consuming  state  in  the  world. 
It  appears  that,  according  to  the  statistics,  the  inhabitants  of  Bavaria, 
nearly  or  quite  5,000,000  in  number,  drink  annually  about  147J  gallons 
of  beer  each. 

*  There  exist  various  police  regnlations  concerning  breweries  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, and  one  of  the  year  1516  particularly  orders  that  beer  shall  henceforth  be 
brewed  only  and  exclusively  of  barley,  hops,  and  water;  and  although  these  regnla- 
tions remained  for  a  lomg  time  and  in  many  instances  a  dead  letter,  those  materials 
must  to  this  day  be  exclusively  used  for  brown  beer  in  Bavaria,  no  other  being 
legally  admitted. 
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The  figures  given  for  the  two  principal  cities  are  even  more  striking. 
ITuremberg,  with  a  population  of  90,000,  consumes  annually  about  212 
gallons  per  inhabitant.  The  population  of  Munich  is  about  175,000 ;  the 
beep  consumed  annually  is  put  down  at  248  gallons  for  each  person.* 

You  will  also  find  inclosed  the  report  showing  the  average  humidity 
of  each  month  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30  last  (furnished 
by  the  meteorological  station  of  this  city),  agreeably  to  the  requirement^ 
of  circular  dispatch.  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  3, 
1879. 

IMPORTS. 

I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  especially  encouraging  to  report  under 
this  head.  Since  the  American  products  consumed  in  this  district  are 
nestfly  all  entered  at  the  custom-houses  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  even  approximately,  the  amount  imported  or  pur- 
-chased  for  this  market ;  the  dealers  here  obtaining  their  supplies  fiom 
the  wholesale  houses  of  the  above-named  ports.  Our  staple  artides  con- 
aomed  here  are  petroleum,  lard,  canned  meats,  hardware,  and  sewing- 
machines.  Of  late  I  have  noticed  a  variety  of  American  handiwork  in 
the  shop  wmdows,  such  as  useful  household  implements,  ^'  Yankee  no- 
tions," &c.,  though  I  imagine  the  sales  are  slow,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
this  particular  town  have  always  been  chary  of  what  they  regard  as 
laxnrieB  and  unknown  to  their  remote  ancestors.  Moreover,  in  eaaier 
times  they  have  borne  the  reputation  for  great  frugality,  except  in  the 
outlay  fiwr  their  favorite  beverage. 

So  long  as  employment  and  money  remain  as  scarce  as  now,  so  long 
will  the  masses  refi^in  from  investing  to  any  great  extent  in  our  Amer- 
ican productions,  however  much  they  might  or  wouki  like  to  do  so  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

They  take  less  kindly  to  importations  than  exportations ;  for  by  the 
latter  they  and  their  ancestors  have  thrived,  and,  I  may  add,  during  the 
past  century  the  United  States  have  been  among  their  very  best  custom- 
ers. They  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fluctuations  of  our  business.  The 
rapidly  improving  condition  of  our  commerce  and  industries  is  sensibly 
and  most  satis&ctorily  felt  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  German  tariff,  which  goes  into  operation  on  1st  of  January, 
1880,  will  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  continued  sale  of  some  of  our 
staples  that  have  been  introduced  here.  For  instance,  the  sale  of 
bleached  cottons  in  Germany  cannot  longer  be  counted  ui)on.  An  enter- 
prising importing  firm  here,  adverted  to  at  length  in  my  report  of  last 
year,  who  had  been  at  great  pains  to  introduce  our  bleached  domestics 
into  this  market,  and  who  had  until  the  last  few  months  great  hopes  of 
success,  inform  me  that  since  last  March  the  prices  of  American  shirt- 
ings have  steadily  advanced  in  the  United  States,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  20  x>er  cent. ;  in  no  case  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  conformity  with  the 
advance  of  the  raw  material,  German  manufacturers  have  likewise  shown 
a  tendency  to  advance  prices,  but  have  contented  themselves  with  an 
increase  of  about  5  per  cent.  This  inclination,  however,  has  gradually 
subsided  again.  There  are  large  stocks  of  raw  material  on  hand  at  pre- 
vious low  prices,  and  business  is  so  bad  that  German  manufacturers  will 
gladly  sell  at  old  prices ;  hence  we  are  unable  to  compete.  Aside  from 
5ii8,  we  shall  have,  on  and  after  the  Isf  of  January  proximo,  the  new 

*  The  citizens  of  Nuremberg  and  Munich  are  really  not  entitled  to  so  mnoh  beer  fame, 
since  those  cities  have  two  large  military  garrisons,'  who  consume  much  beer,  and  the 
soldiers  are  not  numbered  among  the  inhabitant s. 
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German  tariff  referred  to.  Bleached  cottons,  which  have  heretofore  paid 
00  reichs-marks  per  100  kilograms,  will  thereafter  pay  100  marks  per  100 
kilograms. 

Now,  look  at  the  following  calculation :  A  medium  good  quality  of 
American  shirtings  will  cost  10  cents,  or  42^  pfennige,  and  will  weigh 
per  yard  125  grams ;  hence  the  yard  will  cost,  import  duty,  12.50  pfen- 
nige (about  3  cents),  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  raw  material  being 
imported  free  of  duty,  the  manufactured  goods,  however,  costing  30  per 
cent.,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  can  produce  the 
article  so  much  cheaper  as  to  counterbalance  this  protective  tariff. 

The  consulates  are  often  in  receipt  of  letters  of  inquiry  from  our  man- 
ufacturers and  exportei's  and  others  interested  in  placing  our  produc- 
tions ui)on  the  market,  some  of  which  can  be  answered  satisfactorily 
and  others  cannot.  I  believe  that  depots,  warehouses,  &c.,  have  been 
established  in  the  seaports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  where  almost 
every  variety  of  our  wares,  provisions,  &c.,  are  on  exhibition  and  offered 
for  sale,  and  from  whence  the  retailers  draw  their  supplies.  But  the 
objections  to  these  places  are  their  remoteness  from  the  center  of  popola- 
tion  and  consumption. 

In  my  special  report  of  December  15, 1877, 1  took  occasion  to  express 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  if  some  of  our  representative 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  staple  articles  for  this  trade  would 
combine  and  establish  a  permanent  depot  or  exhibition  building  at  a 
more  central  point,  like  Frankforton-the-Main,  where  could  be  kept 
at  all  times  samples  of  their  handiwork,  agricultural  products,  and 
from  which  "  headquarters'^  could  be  sent  out  traveling  agents  and  solic- 
itors for  orders,  capable  of  explaining  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  articles 
they  represented,  and  who  could  energetically  push  their  goods  into  all 
the  markets  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  south 
and  east.  I  was  then,  and  am  now,  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  project 
is  feasible  and  would  prove  a  suocess,  provided^  always,  it  was  managed 
upon  correct  business  principles  and  by  the  right  men.  From  sudi  a 
point  samples  and  representatives  could  be  q^ckly  furnished,  and  be  a 
saving  of  time  and  money,  and  generally  be  more  or  less  accessible  to 
such  customers  and  consumers  who  might  desire  to  visit  the  establish- 
ment for  personal  inspection. 

JAMES  M.  WILSON. 

TJjaTEB  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg^  October  10, 1879. 


BEAKE— NORDENHAMM. 

Itepartyby  Gonstilar  Agent  Oross^  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  ports 
of  Brake  and  Nordenhamnij  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 

BRAKE. 

Navigation, — Total  entries  during  the  said  year  numbered  6^  sea- 
going vessels,  of  about  72,656  tons  register,  and  3,142  totat  number  of 
crew,  against  513  vessels,  73,233  tons  register,  and  3,046  number  of  crew, 
in  1877. 

Number  of  these  vessels  which  carried  the  German  flag,  421 ;  Belgian 
flag,  1 ;  Russian  flag,  3 ;  British  flag,  61 ;  Norwegian  flag,  13 ;  Danish 
flag,  4;  HoUandish  flag,  43;  Swedish  flag,  9.    Total  as  above,  555;  of 
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which  57  were  propelled  by  steam  and  screw.  Xumber  of  these  vessels 
which  arrived  from  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  192 ;  Norway,  80 ;  France,  7 ; 
Bnssia,  66 ;  English  ports,  153 ;  Portugal,  1 ;  Sweden,  34  :  Holland^  8 ; 
Tcffkey,  1 ;  United  States,  10 ;  Canary  Islands,  1 5  Colombia,  1 ;  Nica- 
ranga,  1.    Total  as  above,  555  sea-going  vessels. 

The  cargo  of  these  vessels  consisted  of  timber  and  deals,  190 :  coals, 
52;  cement,  30;  iron  manufactured  and  in  pigs,  27;  iron  and  cokc  com- 
bined, 4 ;  slates,  11 ;  broken  glass,  7 ;  flint-stones,  4 ;  pipe-clay,  6 ;  zinc 
ore,  2;  tmtand  cork-wood,  1 ;  guano,  5;  tar,  3;  hemp,  2;  fire-bricks,  2 ; 
bricks,  7 ;  ice,  3 ;  tobacco^  1 ;  herrings,  1 ;  oats,  8 ;  wheat,  2 ;  barley,  1 ; 
rye,  21 ;  potatoes,  18 ;  wme,  1 ;  general  cargo,  41 ;  ballast  or  empty, 
105.    Total,  555  cargoes. 

Exports. — The  export  trade  by  sea  was  carried  on  by  540  sea-going 
vessels  of  71,491  tons  register,  and  total  number  of  crew  3,083.  Num- 
ber of  these  vessels  cleared  from  here  to  German  ports  in  the  Northern 
and  Baltic,  199;  Danish  ports,  2 ;  Portugal,  11;  Norway,  85;  Holland, 
6 ;  Canary  Isles,  2 ;  Sweden,  34 ;  France,  4 ;  Cape  Verde  Isles,  1 ;  Rus- 
sia. 69 ;  England,  103 ;  United  States,  8 ;  Sea,  40 ;  Mexico^  1 ;  West 
Indies,  5.  Total  as  above,  540  vessels,  of  which  354  sailed  in  oallast, 
11  with  cokes,  12  with  tobacco,  52  with  general  cargo,  11  with  asphalt, 
7  with  pi^props,  30  with  coals,  7  with  gl^s  bottles,  5  with  pig  iron,  and 
16  with  rtulway  iron ;  5  with  sugar,  4  with  timber,  4  with  nee  meal,  7 
with  straw,  and  15  with  different  cargoes.  Total,  186  cargoes  and  354 
ballasted. 

As  no  official  register  of  imports  or  exports  is  kept  by  the  harbor 
officials— no  custom-house  existing  here^  Brake  being  a  free  port — I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  state  the  approxmiate  value  of  these  cargoes. 

Oeneral  trade. — Of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Brake  in  special,  and  in 
general  of  the  trade  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  report  as  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  empire^stagnation,  it  being 
only  carried  on  in  the  hopes  of  a  near  ^evivsd  by  the  interested.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  and  export  are  above  stated ;  besides  those, 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  province— consisting  in  the  produce  of 
live  cattle  (fat),  about  30,000  a  year;  horses  of  a  very  good  quality, 
pigs,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  butter,  of  which  the  last  four  named  arti- 
cles are  mostly  for  British  markets,  whither  live  cattle  cannot  be  ex- 
ported— creates  at  times  a  very  lively  business,  although  at  low  prices, 
hardly  paying  the  farmers  for  their  trouble. 

Manufactures.— Of  the  manufacturing  business  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  is  carried  on  by  those  interested  in  expectation  of  better  times. 
Ship'building,  roperies,  canvas  manufactories,  spinningfactories,  all  find 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament.  Wherefore  I  omit  to  enter  into  de- 
details,  for  fear  to  prejudice  any  later  reports. 

NORDENHAMM. 

Of  Nordenhamm  the  same  may  be  said  as  before  stated,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  no  proper  trade  is  carried  on  there  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
only  by  the  Intervention  of  Brake  merchants.  For  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1878,  there  entered  18  vessels,  of  about  16,000  register  tons, 
and  319  men,  bringing  15  cargoes  of  naphtha  or  petroleum,  and  3  cargoes 
of  rye:  of  these  vessels,  16  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  two 
from  Bnssia;  9  carried  the  British,  2  the  United  States,  4  the  Norwe- 
gian, 2  thQ  German,  and  1  the  Italian  flag. 

The  principal  import  there  consisted  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  which 
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were  landed  and  stored  there  or  forwarded  to  Bremen,  there  to  be  refined. 
The  imports  in  all  consisted  of  about  86,000  barrels,  both  crude  oil,  pe- 
troleum, or  naphtha. 

Since  the  latter  end  of  February  this  year  (1879),  the  petroleum  trade 
influenced  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  an  import  duty  of  about  f  1.50 
per  100  kilograms  or  2  cwt.,  increased  most  wonderfully.  Up  to  the 
latter  end  of  March  there  were  imported  there  by  nine  different  vessels, 
9,200  barrels  of  naphtha,  7,619  barrels  of  crude  oil,  and  19,600  barrels  of 
refined  petroleum,  against  8,500  barrels  of  crude  oil  only  in  1878,  at  the 
samfd  period.  Besides  the  above  importation  in  this  year,  there  are  now 
in  the  course  of  erection  about  16  sheds,  all  destined  for  the  warehous- 
ing of  refined  petroleum,  advised  to  arrive  from  the  United  States  by 
sailing-ships  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months,  to  the  anmber  of 
about  100,000  barrels.  By  this  lucky  event  Nordenhamm  (which  was 
once  destined  by  the  ducal  government  to  be  made  equal  to  Bremer- 
haven  or  G^estemiinde,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Weser,  so  far  as 
dock  and  railway  commodities  might  enable  it  to  become,  but  for  want 
of  money  has  been  neglected  for  several  years)  gets  a  new  impulse, 
which  may  lead  government,  perhaps,  to  complete  the  commenced 
works. 

Till  now,  Nordenhamm  is  only  an  open  roadstead,  where  ships  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  either  in  lighters  or  at  the  end  of  two  piers  built 
into  the  river  Weser,  which  give  to  vessels  a  very  poor  discharging 
place. 

The  trade  of  Nordenhamra,  as  aforesaid^  amounts  to  nearly  nothing 
except  export  of  live  cattle  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  Weser  or  to 
Hamburg  in  a  very  small  compass.  On  other  articles  nothing  is  to  be 
mention^. 

JOH.  G.  GROSS. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Brake- Weser,  April  23,  1879. 


BREMEN. 

Beport,  by  Consul  Chrinnell,  on  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Bremen  for  the 

year  1878. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  in  paragraph  380,  &c.,  of  the  consular 
regulations  of  1874, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  tables 
showing  the  commerce  of  Bremen  for  the  year  1878: 

Total  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  United  States  and  from 
and  to  all  countries. 

Statement  showing  total  emigration  from  Bremen  to  the  United 
States. 

The  total  imports  from  all  countries  to  Bremen  amount  to  about 
$105,000,000^  and  of  this  amount  more  than  one-third  comes  directly 
from  the  United  States. 

The  principal  articles  sent  hither  from  the  United  States  are  cot- 
ton, about  $12,250,000;  petroleum,  about  $8,750,000;  toVacco,  about 
$7,750,000;  lard,  about  $2,750,000. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  figures  show  an  insignificant  amount  of 
our  manufactures  of  cotton,  while  Great  Britain  sends  direct  to  Germany 
of  cotton  yarns  and  piece  goods  as  much  as  $20,000,000  worth  per 
annum.    A  large  portion  of  this  business  should  be  gained  by  us. 
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Of  batter  and  cheese  we  could  send  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  if 
proper  care  were  taken  to  supply  the  qualities  which  are  salable  here, 
to  adopt  the  style  of  i>acking  in  vogue,  &c. ;  all  which  can  easily  be  as- 
certained. 

Of  r^'e  we  send  but  to  the  value  of  $750,000,  while  Kussia  supi)lies 
nearly  eight  times  the  amount,  largely  by  the  long  route  across  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  &c.,  and  that,  too,  while  the  Eussian  rye 
is  quite  inferior  to  our  own. 

Bremen  being  neither  an  agricultural  nor  a  manufacturing  district, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  report  regarding  it. 

W.  F.  GRINNBLL. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bremen,  Octoher  31,  1879. 


Slutomnt  ffhoicitifj  tJ^e  total  import  a  from  tha  United  StnttH  and  from  all  cotintriex  at  Bremen,  . 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

I  Imports  from^tlie  United     j^j,„^^^  ^^^^^  ^1,  countries. 

Description  of  ^oods.  _     .  .  _. 

Weight.      \       Value.       \      Weight.  Value. 

I  Ctvt.  grots,  i  Cv't.  aross. 

Article  of  consumption 2, 994. 270  $U,  401. 007  10, 373, 258  1  $43, 625, 300 

Umnanafactared  goods 5,747,860  I      22,497,980  16,619,229  1  36,942,178 

Half  manufactured  Roods i  7,203  171,785  269,160,  5,442,998 

Mioiifactured  goods 346  19,626  146,645  11,062,079 

Other industTiiU  products 69,866  639,205  1,005,212'  7,983,086 

Pwrious  metals 311  50,153  31'  50,820 

Total 8;819,576l      37,779,756,      28,413,535  1      105,056,461 

Statement  s^houring  the  total  exports  from  Bremen  to  the  United  Statea  and  to  all  countriet, 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


To  the  Uniteil  States. 


To  all  countries. 


Description  of  goo<lH. 


Weight. 


Value.       I      Weight. 


Value. 


Articles  of  consumption . 
ronanafkctured  goods  . . . 
Half  mannfectured  goods. 

Haan&ctared  goods 

Jiher  indostruu  products . 


Cwt  gross. 

156.526 

284,486 

21,094 

79, 117 

408,087 


$711,  516 

752, 319 

516,  737 

7.  785. 895 

3, 720, 304 


Cwt.  gross.    \ 

8,  238. 122  , 

10,880,212  I 

149,  714  I 

121,136 

873,567  ; 

31  I 


$42, 804, 315 
38,046,724 
5,008,809 
9,808,773 
6.901,468 
51,225 


Total . 


949,310  I       13.486,771  ,      20,262,782  ,      102,711,364 


Sl^iemeut  showing  the  total  emigration  ria  Bremen  to  the  Vnited  States ^  according  to  the  sex 
and  native  country,  daring  tite  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


From—  Male. 

Pt^ia '  3,  79fl 

Olbir  parts  of  Germany 2,  687 

Ulkcr  parts  of  Europe ,  2,626 

f«ifcir!T:...: .„ ....I  2,928 

Total i  12,040 

7  C  B— VOL  II 


Female,  i    Total. 


2,  946 
1,750  ' 
2,238 
1,  772  I 


6,745 
4,437 
4,864 
4,700 


8,706 


20,  746 
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BRESLAU. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Dithmar^  on  the  trade,  industries j  crops,  prices  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  rates  of  wages,  for  the  consular  district  ofBreslau  (prov- 
ince of  Silesia),  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

The  past  year  Las  shown  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  trade 
and  industry  in  this  part  of  Germany.  Prices  of  many  fabrics  and 
products,  and  consequently  of  labor,  have  again  met  with  reductions, 
and,  although  some  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  may  be  benefited 
by  the  recently  enacted  tarift  laws,  the  opinion  prevails  in  commercial 
circles  that  in  other  branches  of  industry  their  effect  will  be  the  reverse 
of  beneficial. 

THE  CROPS. 

The  official  report,  founded  upon  estimates  made  in  July,  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  crops  in  this  province  (Silesia),  was  very  favorable.  In 
these  estimates,  as  compared  with  1878,  wheat  showed  an  increase  of  2 
per  centum,  rye  4  i)er  centum,  and  oats  9  per  centum;  barley  a  decrease 
of  10  per  centum  and  potatoes  of  5  per  centum.  These  reports,  however, 
were  prepared  at  a  time  when  the  growing  grain  was  in  a  fine  condition, 
and  favorable  weather  for  harvesting  was  expected.  Probably  the 
statement  of  the  actual  yield,  to  be  made  in  November,  will  show  this 
year's  harvest  to  be  much  less  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  last  year.  Already  complaints  are  heard  of  the  injury  to  the 
potato  crop  by  rot. 

In  1878  there  were  produced  in  Silesia — 

Tona  of  2,240  ponnda. 

Wheat 272,4^ 

Rye 81*;,  947 

Barley 279,772 

Oats 494,340 

Buckwheat 8,752 

Potatoes 3,846,537 

Meadow  hay 946,237 

The  average  yield  per  hectare  was — 

KUogrmns. 

Wheat 1,706 

Rye 1,271 

Barley 1,074 

Oats 1,492 

Buckwheat 727 

Potatoes 12,148 

Meadow  hay 2,813 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hectares  devoted  to  the 
various  products  of  the  soil  in  this  province  in  1878 : 

Hectares. 

Winter  .wheat 155,612 

Spring  wheat ; 6,965 

Winterrye 627.117 

Spring  rye 10,568 

Barley 164,490 

Oats 331,649 

Buckwheat 12.568 

MiUet 4.378 

Maize 8,975 

Pease 23,538 

Lentils 685 

Table  beans 275 
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Heetarcs. 

Fodder  beans 1,877 

Vetches 21,156 

Lupines  for  plowing  under 20, 130 

Lnpines  for  rodder,  &c 28,265 

Miied  crops 34,777 

Potatoes 317,008 

White  sugar-beets i 10,340 

Kohlrabi 1,078 

Cabbage 8,361 

Cucumbers 374 

Onions "212 

Other  Tegetables 587 

Rape  seed 27,802 

Poppies 211 

Mustard 129 

Flax 15,609 

Hemp 39 

Tobacco 297 

Hops 14 

Chicory 552 

Caraway  seed 5 

Teasels 7 

iladder 4 

Other  plants  of  commerce , 44 

Clover  as  main  product 199, 399 

Clover  as  secondary  product 3,787 

Lucerne  ... 5,401 

Espareette 1,295 

Sermdella 2,250 

Timothy 470 

Ray  grass 1,099 

Other  grasses 989 

Other  fodder  plants 16,703 

Of  gardens  there  were 15, 045 

Pasture  fields 32,068 

Total  of  tilled  lands,  including  gardens 2,233,734 

Meadow  lands 347,  K«i 

Grazing  lands 75,064 

Vineyards 1,501 

State  woodlands 152, 450 

Communal  woodlands 105, 595 

Private  woodlands 904,982 

Marshlands 32,046 

Barren  and  waste  lands *. 10, 733 

Public  roads  and  streets.... 109,253 

Lands  occupied  by  buildings  and  for  manufacturing  purposes -  56, 503 

Total  area  of  the  province 4,028,996 

*       PRICES  OF  GRAIN. 


I 


The  following  table  giving  the  average  prices  in  marks  and  pfennigs, 
per  100  kilograms,  of  grain  in  the  first  six  months  of  1879,  shows  a 
steady  increase  since  February : 


Months. 


f^ 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

17.60 

13.00 

14.10 

17.50 

12.90 

U.OO 

17.90 

13.00 

14.00 

18.20 

13.10 

14.10 

19.10 

13.60 

14.20 

19.  30 

13.70 

14.20 

Oats. 


12.40 
12.30 

12.  50 
12.90 

13.  40 
13.70 
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The  prices  coutimied  to  adv^ance,  until  at  the  end  of  September,  when 
the  quotations  were  as  follows : 


Grains. 


Wheat,  white.. 
Wheat,  yt'Uow . 

Rye 

Barley 

Oat«,  old 

0at«,  new 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Markt. 

Ffennigt. 

20.50 

1160 

10. 10 

17.20 

15.70 

U.20 

16.00 

13.40 

13.40 

12.00 

12.00 

laeo 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  AND  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  BREADSTUFPS. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Breslau  alone  more  than  300  firms  dealing 
exclusively  or  in  part  in  breadstuffs,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
its  protest  against  the  import  duty  on  grain,  after  showing  that  the 
value  of  the  importations  increased  from  279,300,000  marks  in  1872 
to  595,500,000  marks  in  1876,  while  the  exports  increased  only  from 
216,100,000  in  1872  to  222,200,000  in  1876,  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
new  tariflT  will  be  detrimental  to  both  exportation  and  importation,  as 
follows : 

Whoever  has  studied  the  imperial  statistics  for  the  last  few  years  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  German  Empire,  and  speciaUy  our  province,  is  no  longer  able  to 
raise  brea<lstuffi9  in  snOicient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand  for  home  consumption. 
We  are,  lience,  even  in  years  of  abundant  harvests,  such  as  the  last,  compelled  to 
resort  to  importation  from  Russia,  Poland,  and  Austria-Hungary,  while  the  demand 
for  our  wheat  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England  is  constantly  diminishing,  owing  to 
the  annually  increasing  shipments  from  the  United  States.  6ur  dealers  have  hereto- 
fore mixed  the  grain  imported  from  the  east  with  the  superior  domestic  product  for 
export  purposes.  But  should  a  duty  be  imposed  on  foreign  grain  ec[ual  to  the  very 
limited  profits  now  realized  by  the  dealer,  the  importation  from  Russia  and  Hungary 
must  cease,  and  the  high  price  of  our  breadstuffs  will  render  further  competition  witn 
the  American  article  in  France,  Belgium,  and  England  impossible. 

BUTTER  EXPORT. 

The  supply  of  butter  last  year,  although  not  greater  than  in  previous 
years,  far  exceeded  the  demand,  and  prices  fell  in  consequence.  The 
exportation  of  butter  to  England,  Denmark,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen, 
formerly  quite  considerable,  was  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  large 
shipments  of  cheaper  American  butter  to  those  peaces. 

COAL  PRODUCT. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  Silesia  in  1878  was  207,634,108  centners, 
against  202,371,303  in  1877,  and  212,367,596  in  1876.  Of  brown  coal,  an 
inferior  article,  there  were  produced,  in  addition,  8,885,089  centners, 
against  8,771,166  in  1877,  and  9,250,000  in  1876.  The  price  of  coal  at 
tiie  mines,  which  in  1875  was  28.2  pfennigs  per  centner,  was  in  1878 
only  19.7  pfennigs  per  centner. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCT. 

During  the  year  1878  the  prices  of  rolled  and  cast-iron  wares  receded 
until  they  reached  a  point  lower  than  they  had  been  for  some  decades. 
Steel  declined  also.  Since  the  passage  of  the  new  tariflf  laws,  however, 
prices  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  Southern  Silesia  has  15  establish- 
ments for  the  production  of  coke  iron,  with  55  furnaces,  of  which  only 
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26  were  iii  operation  last  year,  and  of  these  some  were  inactive  during 
a  part  of  *the  year ;  5,272,404  centners  were  produced  during  the  year, 
valued  at  14,715,802  marks.  The  works  employed  2,500  persons,  of 
whom  567  were  women.  Only  a  few  of  the  establishments  for  the  pro- 
duction of  charcoal  ii-on  were  in  operation  in  1878,  and  these  produced 
only  74,428  centners,  valued  at  280,469  marks.  Upper  Silesia  has  20 
rolling-mills,  which  last  year  turned  out  4,552,404  centners  of  rolled  iron 
and  steel,  valued  at  30,779,336  marks,  and  employed  9,847  men  and  291 
w^omen.  The  following  were  the  prices,  in  marks  and  pfennigs,  of  Upper 
Silesia  iron  in  1878: 


Prodnction. 

Finjt  quarter. 

Second  qnarter. 

Third  qnarter. 

Fourth  qnarter. 

TokepU 

ChATOMl  Diff.  erav 

5. 25  to  5.50 
7. 00  to  8.80 
6.00to   6.80 

10. 50  to  10. 75 

16. 00  to  17. 00 

16.50 

18.50 

ZINC 

5. 25  to  5.50 
7. 00  to  a  80 
6. 00  to   6.80 

10. 25  to  10. 50 

16.00 

16. 00  to  16. 50 

la  00  to  la  50 

5.20 

7. 00  to   a  80 

aooto  a8o 

10. 50  to  10. 75 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

5.10 

7. 00  to  8. 80 

Oharooal  pie,  white 

a  00  to  a  80 

RoUedbftfiron 

10.50 

Wrought  bar-iron............ 

laoo 

Boiler- iron,  coko 

laoo 

Boiler-iron,  charcoal 

laoo 

PRODUCT. 

Of  zinc,  1,194,202  centners  were  prodaced  in  Upper  Silesia  in  1878, 
being  44,000  centners  in  excess  of  the  product  of  any  previous  year.  The 
prices,  however,  owing  to  a  decreased  demand,  receded  until,  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  they  were  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1853,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  of  1878  was  only  19,233,154  marks,  while  that  of 
1877,  although  44,000  centners  less,  brought  21,156,154  marks.  The 
number  of  zinc  works  in  operation  was  27,  employing  4,800  workmen. 
Of  zinc  white,  18,636  centners  were  manufactured,  worth  325,800  marks; 
and  of  sheet  zinc,  376,539  centners,  worth  6,853,100  marks. 

3rACHINEBY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  machineiy  exhibition  of  1878  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  exhibitors, 
who  numbered  upward  of  200,  while  that  of  1879  showed  a  still  greater 
falling  off  in  the  sales.  The  pro8i)ects  for  the  immediate  future  are  not 
encouraging  either  for  the  dealers  in  or  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery. 

TOBACCO  PRODUCT. 

In  1878  12,133  centners  of  tobacco  were  produced  in  Silesia  against 
8,779  centners  in  the  previous  year.  Prices  varied  greatly,  the  product 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Ratibor,  near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  bringing  29  marks  per  centner,  while  that  of  Oels,  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Breslau,  brought  only  16.60.  The  average  price  for  the  en- 
tire crop  was  22  marks  per  centner ;  that  of  1877  brought  21.40. 

FLAX  PRODUCT  AND  LINEN   GOODS  MANUFACTURE. 

• 

The  cultivation  of  flax  has  for  some  years  fallen  off  in  the  province, 
partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  some  localities  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  low  prices  have  not  been  sufficient  remuneration  for 
the  labor  requisite  in  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of  this  plant. 

The  demand  for  linen  goods  was  greatly  diminished  in  1878,  and  the 
prices  fell  accordingly.     Half  linen  fabrics  were  in  greater  demand,  but 
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not  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  manufactories,  and  the  pricej^ruliug  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  not  sustained.  The  export  of  this  species 
of  gOK^s  to  America  has  considerably  increased  during  the  last  few 
months. 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufacture  of  chenille  and  other  cotton  shawls  has  been  pretty 
brisk  for  some  months,  an  increased  demand  firom  the  United  States  be- 
ing one  of  the  causes.  In  other  cotton  goods  prices  receded  during  the 
year;  fabrics  costing  25^  pfennigs  per  meter  in  January  fell  to  23^  by 
December,  and  fabrics  costing  21^  pfennigs  fell  to  19J. 

AVOOLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  woolen  manufacture  in  the  province  is  at  a  low  ebb.  One  manu- 
facturer in  this  city  reports  that  his  establishment  is  kept  open  solely 
because  he  wishes  to  keep  his  operatives  employed,  and  that  he  pays 
the  following  wages :  Foremen,  4  marks  per  day;  assistants,  2  marks; 
girlsa  1  mark.  A  journeyman  cloth-weaver  earns  from  9  to  10  marks 
per  week.  Another  establishment  in  Southern  Silesia  reports  constantly 
falling  prices  with  decreased  orders  for  its  fabrics.  It  employs  80  male 
and  300  female  operatives,  of  whom  the  former  earn  7^  to  15  marks  per 
week  and  the  latter  4  to  12  marks.  Only  two  small  shii)ments  of  wooleu 
goods  have  been  sent  from  the  province  of  Silesia  to  the  United  States 
in  the  last  12  months. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Distilleries, — The  number  of  distilleries  in  operation  in  the  province 
during  the  last  year  was  1,117;  of  this  number  331  used  principally 
grain  for  distilling,  648  mainly  potatoes,  and  the  remainder  apples,  sugar- 
beetB,  molasses,  wine  lees,  grape  husks,  &c.  These  distilleries  used  the 
following  amount  of  materials :  4,303,000  hectoliters  of  potatoes,  688,200 
hectoliters  of  grain,  176,000  hectoliters  of  molasses,  1,530  hectoliters  of 
starch,  250  hectoliters  of  sugar-beets,  and  870  hectoliters  of  wine  lees, 
&c.    The  distilleries  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  6,628,766  marks. 

Breiceries. — ^The  number  of  breweries  in  operation  during  the  year 
was  1,021,  consuming  625,923  centners  of  grain  and  1,226  centners  of 
malt  surrogates,  and  producing  1,953,397  hectoliters  of  beer.  The  brew- 
eries paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,497,456  marks. 

Sngar  factories. — Forty-seven  sugar  factories  in  the  province  used  in 
the  period  from  September  1, 1877,  to  August  31, 1878, 10,358,049  cent- 
ners of  sugar-beets. 

Street  railicays. — Brcslau  has  four  lines  of  street  railways,  belonging 
to  a  joint  stock  company  founded  in  1876,  with  a  capital  of  1,800,000 
marks.  The  roads  cost  33  marks  per  running  meter  (single  track,  with 
turnouts),  and  their  entire  length  is  20,308  meters.  The  company  now 
owns  32  cars  and  143  horses,  of  the  Danish  breed.  Number  of  passen- 
gers caiTied  in  1878,  2,597,980 ;  receipts,  312,423  marks;  paid  into  the 
city  treasury,  14,155  marks.  The  receipts  for  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent year  were  130,134  marks  in  excess  of  those  of  the  corresjwnding 
l)eriod  of  last  year. 

Steam  railways, — There  are  in  Silesia  2,594  kilometers  of  steam  rail- 
ways, belonging  to  15  lines. 

Savings  hanks, — The  amount  of  deposits  in  the  two  savings  institu- 
tions in  this  city  at  the  close  of  1878  was  13,375,100  marks,  and  the  de- 
positors numbered  60,436. 
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Co-operative  soeieti^. — The  Breslau  Cousame-Yerein,  or  co-operative 
association,  has  29  supply  stores,  and  at  the  close  of  1878  numbered 
16,869  members.  The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,113,150  marks, 
which  sum,  after  deducting  all  expenses,  left  291,137  marks  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  members. 

City  government — For  the  expenses  of  the  city  government  for  the 
year  ending  March  31, 1880,  the  sum  of  7,156,354  marks  has  been  ap- 
propriated ;  of  this  amount  1,832,882  marks  are  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Of  meats,  beef  and  mutton  remained  steady  at  former  prices  during 
the  last  six  months,  while  veal  receded  a  trifle.  Pork,  bacon,  and  lard 
have  had  a  downward  tendency,  pork  rating  at  the  end  of  June  at  1.14 
marks  per  kilogram,  bacon  at  1.64,  and  lard  at  1.63. 

The  retail  market  prices  in  this  city  in  September  were  as  follows : 

Harks. 

Be^f per  pound..  0.50  to  0.60 

Pork do 50  to  0.60 

Mutton do 50to0.55 

Veal do 50  to  0.60 

Baeon do 80  to  0.90 

Lard do 70  to  0.80 

Geese each..  2. 00  to  4. 00 

Ducks per  pair..  2.00 

Spring  chickens do 80  to  l.i^O 

Pigeons do 50  to  0.60 

Rye  bread 5  pounds..     .40  to  0.45 

AVheat  flour per  pound..     .15  to  0.17 

Batter do 80  to  1.00 

Eggs per  dozen..  .4H 

Milk per  liter..     .10  to  0.20 

Cream do 50  to  0.60 

Potatoes 2  liters..     .08  to  0.10 

Cauliflower ....per  head..     .20  to  0.40 

Apples per  liter..     .10  to  0.15 

Pears do 08  to  0. 10 

Plums do 0. 15 

Green  beans 2  liters  for..     .10  to  0.15 

Eels per  ponnd..  1.50  to  1.80 

Pike : do 0.80 

Carp do 0.80 

Salmon do 1.80 

Live  fowls: 

Chickens each..  1.00  to  1.80 

Spring  chickens per  pair..     .80  to  1.20 

Geese each..  2. 00  to  5. 00 

Ducks per  pair..  2. 00  to  2. 60 

Pigeons do 50  to  0.60 

Partridges do 80  to  1.50 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  at  present  to  mechanics  and 
laborers  in  this  city  and  some  parts  of  the  pro\ince : 

Per  day  of  ten  hours  :  Marks. 

Masons  and  bricklayers 2. 00  to  3. 00 

House  carpenters 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Coachmakers 2. 50  to  3. 00 

Wheelwrights 2.00  to  2. 50 

Blacksmiths 1.80  to  3. 00 

Locksmiths 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Brass  founders 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Wood  and  ivorv  turners 2.  00  to  4. 00 
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Marks. 

Decorative  painters 2. 50  to  3. 00 

Paper-liangers 2.  00  to  2. 80^ 

Cabinet-makers 2. 00  to  2. 50 

Tinsmithfl 1.50  to  2, 30 

Coopers 1.50  to  2, 00 

Hatters 2  00  to  3. 00 

Shoemakers 1.50to2.50 

Tailors L  50  to  2. 50 

Saddlers 2. 00  to  3. 00 

Glaziers 1.50  to  2. 00 

Brick  and  tile  makers 3.00  to  6. 00 

Roofers 2.00  to  3. 00 

Brewery  hands 2. 00  to  2. 50 

Basket-makers 1.50  to  2. 50 

Ci^ar-makers 1.50  to  3. 00 

Chimney  sweeps 1.50  to  2.00 

Weavers  and  spinners,  male 1.70  to  2. 20 

Weavers  and  spinners,  female 1,20  to  1.80 

Factory  workmen 1.50  to  1.80 

Railway  employ^ 1.80  to  3. 50 

Droshky  drivers 2. 00  to  2. 40 

Street-car  conductors 2.00  to  2. 50 

Iron  founders  and  furnace  men 1.80  to  2. 60 

Day  laborers 1.30  to  2. 00 

Farm  laborers,  male 1.20  to  1.50 

Farm  laborers,  female 50  to  8.80 

Per  week  of  six  days : 

Compositors 20.00 

Pressmen 24.00 

Feeders  and  assistants 10.00 

Lithographers 1«.  00  to  20. 00 

The  statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  shows  a  large  increase  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  previous  year.* 

HENRY  DITHMAE. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Breslau,  October  1,  1879. 


BRUNSWICK. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Foxj  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  consular  district  oj 
Bmnsiciclc,  embracing  the  cities  of  Brumwick^  Magdeburg ^  Hanover ^  and 
CasseL 

I  had  the  honor  on  the  30th  of  September  last  to  transmit  the  annual 
reports  and  returns  of  this  consular  district,  showing  the  total  amount 
of  exports  to  have  been  $675,635.54  against  $824,193.62  during  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  decrease  of  $148,558.08.  I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following,  in  compliance  with  paragraph  380  of  the  consular  I'egu- 
lations. 

The  consular  district  of  Brunswick,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  cities  of 
Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Cassel,  maybe  taken  as  an  index  of  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  of  Inland  Germany. 

MAGDEBURG. 

This  most  important  commercial  point  in  this  district  is  a  large  rail- 
.  way  center,  and  is  favored  with  a  water  route  to  the  sea.    The  river 

*  For  statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  Breslau  to  the  United  States,  see 
table  in  Secretary's  Letter,  vol.  I,  page  99. 
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Elbe  plays  an  important  part  in  the  commerce  of  this  city,  and  in  1874 
was  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  chain-steamboats,  in  the 
bettering  of  the  harbors  and  general  renovation  and  correction  of  the 
stream ;  the  amonnt  spent  upon  this  work,  not  including  a  vast  deal  of 
private  capital  employed,  was  8,400,000  marks.  In  1874,  the  year  in 
which  the  improvements  were  made^  the  carriage  "per  river,  by  the 
United  Hamburg-Magdeburg  Steamboat  Company,  was  2,486,927  cent- 
ners 'y  in  1878,  6,669.073  centners,  or  an  increase  of  3,182,146  centners. 

About  one-half  or  the  exports  firom  this  district  to  the  United  States 
goes  from  Magdeburg,  the  chief  items  being  chemicals,  chicory,  and 
beet-sugar.  In  the  sugar  campaign  of  1877-'78  there  were  in  operation 
ill  the  province  of  Saxony  140  manufactories  working  39,350,016  cent- 
ners beets,  which  paid — 

Marks. 

Tax : 65,455,491 

Import  tluty 2,369,082 

67,824,573 
Less  exi>ort  drawback 17,855, 173 

Total 49,969,400 

I  am  as  yet  unable  to  give  any  statistics  concerning  the  campaign  of 
1878-79. 

The  trade  in  chemicals  may  be  stated  to  have  been  fair  5  the  export 
to  the  United  States  has  diminished. 

HANOVER. 

• 

This  city,  the  next  point  in  importance  to  Magdeburg,  is  also  a  large ' 
railway  center,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  seaboard,  and  the  chief 
city  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  Prussian  provinces. 

A  late  publication  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  year  1878  re- 
l)orts  very  unfavorably  on  the  general  condition  of  business ;  this  un- 
healthy state  of  ailkirs  is  attributed  in  the  main  to  the  uncertainty 
which  has  existed  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  German  trade  and 
tariff  policy,  and  especially  the  levying  of  new  and  extra  duties  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor.    I  quote  from  the  report : 

For  tbe  most  part,  the  German  industry  is  little  served  by  having  the  German  market 
protected  solely  for  it ;  it  has  long  since  outgrown  this  necessity ;  it  now  needs  and 
desires  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  have  that  market  as  free  as  iwasible. 
Many  branches  wish  not  only  no  duty,  but  positively  assert  the  same  to  be  a  danger- 
ous step  that  will-cause  foreign  countries  to  adopt  contra  measures  injurious  to  Ger- 
many. 

I  have,  however,  received  private  letters  from  merchants,  which  assure 
me  thf^t  the  increase  in  the  duty  is  not  looked  upon  with  disfavor ;  that 
the  bad  state  of  trade  was  due  to  overproduction  and  bad  quality.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report  was  published  for  the 
year  1878,  and  the  letters  are  of  more  recent  date,  and  that  the  parties^ 
that  wrote  them  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  specialties. 

Fully  one-fourth  of  the  invoices  certified  to  at  this  consulate  are  from 
the  city  and  province  of  Hanover,  the  chief  articles  being  ultramarine, 
woolen  yams,  and  cotton  velvets.  Owing  to  extraordinary  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  there  has  been  considerable  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  ultramarine;  Eussia  has  become  a  buyer  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, more  than  making  up  for  the  falling  off  of  this  trade  with  England^ 
IXorway,  and  Sweden.  This  article  has  had  to  contend  with  the  fluctu- 
ating market,  but  as  the  raw  material,  such  as  coal,  soda,  and  sulphur,. 
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Las  also  had  the  same  tendency,  the  manufacturers  have  been  at  no  ma- 
terial disadvantage.  The  amount  manufactured  was  31,400  centners, 
the  amount  of  raw  material  used  65,000  centners. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  trade  in  woolen  yams  has 
been  very  good.  The  principal  manufactory  of  this  article  is  located  in 
Celle,  province  of  Hanover;  they  manufacture  chiefly  for  export,  Eng- 
land, Kussia,  West  Indies,  South  America,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  taking  large  quantities  of  the  production;  the  export  to  the 
United  States,  however,  has  largely  fallen  off'  during  the  past  year. 

The  cotton- velvet  trade  has  been  very  large.  The  ^' Mechanisohe 
Webereij^^  the  leading  manufactory  in  this  branch,  having  largely  in- 
creased their  manufacturing  capacity,  have  nevertheless  been  unable  to 
fill  orders,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  employ  English  spindles  in 
order  to  meet  their  requirements ;  there  was,  however,  no  profit  in  this 
transaction,  owing  to  the  high  import  duty^  I  herewith  append  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  business  of  this  large  establishment  for  the  year  1862, 
and  from  the  year  1871  to  1878,  inclusive. 


Years. 

I 

§ 

s 

976 
905 
764 
802 

778 
790 
820 
860 
820 

a 

'J 

825 
745 
589 
596 
599 
540 
530 
480 
460 

1 
\ 

1    1 

H       1 

1,801 

1.650 

1,353 

1,398 

1,377 

1,330 

1.350  1 

1.340 

1,280  1 

i 

1     ! 

1    ; 

Marks, 
t,  361, 329 
1, 346, 105 
1, 058, 732 
1,078,831 
1,068,000 
1,0-23,000  i 
975,000 
919,200 
580,143  ! 

Value  of  goods  t 
sold.             I 

"         1 

1878 

Marks. 
4, 765, 000 

1877 

5.438.000 

1876 

4, 360. 000 

1875 

4, 226, 000 

3874 

3,  780, 000 

1873 

8, 798, 000 

1872 

3,  816,  000 

1871 

3.892,000 

1S62 

2,696,000 

I  would  further  add  that  Hanover  is  one  of  the  most  important  horse 
markets  in  Europe.  Very  fine  animals  are  bred  in  the  province,  and 
large  importations  are  made  from  Northern  Germany,  Russia,  Denmark, 
^nd  Austria.  There  is  also  in  Hanover  a  triennial  linen  and  a  biennial 
leather  market.  Statements,  marked  A  and  B,  respectively,  are  hereto 
attached,  showing  the  amount  of  business  transacted  in  1878. 

CASSEL. 

The  state  of  trade  in  Cassel  partakes  of  the  same  general  nature  as 
the  forementioned  cities.  There  are  but  a  few  shippers  there  having  in- 
voices certified  to  at  this  consulate,  the  articles  imported  being  China, 
glassware  (lamp-chimneys,  &c.),  and  small  hardware  (picture-nails,  &c.). 
These  articles  show  a  large  increase. 

bri':nswick. 

So  far  as  its  commercial  relations  with  America  are  concerned,  Bruns- 
wick is  by  far  the  least  important  of  the  four  cities  referred  to.  The 
duchy,  however,  is  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  wealth  of  its 
pe^isantry,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  manfactures,  especially 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  which  has  reached  a  high  standard.  It  being 
the  foundation  of  an  extensive  coinraerce  and  a  large  inducer  to  and 
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promoter  of  ajrriculture,  and  eniployingf,  as  it  does,  such  a  vast  amount 
of  capital  and  labor,  1  think  a  word  in  relation  to  its  status  in  Bnmswick 
is  pertinent. 

BEETSUGAE  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  campaign  of  1878-'79  there  were  at  work  29  beet-sugar  facto- 
ries, employing  alx)ut  4,000  hands,  men,  women,  and  boys,  and  consum- 
ing about  4,000,000  metercentners  of  raw  beets.  These  were  grown  on 
50,000  morgen  of  land  (five-eighths  acre),  and  produced  400,000  meter- 
centners  of  sugar,  worth  24,0(^,000  marks.  The  soil  in  which  the  beets 
are  raised  is  so  treated  that  generally  speaking  they  are  planted  for  two 
years  successively;  then  follow  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  It  being  necessary 
to  hoe  the  beets  a  great  deal,  the  culture  produces  a  loose  soil,  free  from 
weeds.  It  is  therefore  self-evident  that  the  grain  does  better  in  such 
soils  than  in  others  where  no  beets  are  planted.  The  rent  of  one  mor- 
pfen  of  land  costs,  say,  60  marks;  working,  ipanuring,  and  seed,  75  marks; 
interest  and  tax,  10  marks;  total,  145  marks;  so  that  by  an  average  crop 
of  75  metercentners  beets  to  the  morgen,  at  2  marks  per  metercentuer, 
the  producer  has  no  considerable  direct  gain.  The  peasants  and  renters 
of  estates  have,  however,  in  many  instances,  formed  associations,  and 
have  erected  sugar  factories  and  operated  the  same  on  their  own  account, 
obtaining  generally  a  good  profit  therefrom  ;  for  instance,  there  are  fac- 
tories that  have  in  the  la«t  ten  years  returned  dividends  of  50  per  cent, 
and  even  100  i)er  cent,  per  annum.  To  produce  one  metercentuer  sugar 
requires  10.5  metercentners  beets.    Calculate — 

^  Mark?. 

Beets,  10,5,  at  2  marks 21.00 

Dwty,  10.5,  at  1.60  marks 16.80 

Cost  of  manufacture,  10.5,  at  1.60  marks 16.  80 

Total 54.60 

o  that  even  at  the  low  price  which  manufactured  beet-sugar  has 
commanded  in  this  campaign  (00  marks  per  metercentuer), a  factory 
which  cost  500,000  marks  to  build  and  equij),  which  would  work  150,000 
metercentners  beets,  would  have  a  clear  gain  of  81,000  marks,  or  16  per 
cent*  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  twenty  years  no  raw-beet  sugar  I'ac- 
torj-  in  this  duchy  has  had  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the  business 
being  unprofitable  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  beet  crop  is  a  success,  the  sugar 
manufacture  will  be  also.  It  is  customary  for  the  stockholders  to  pur- 
chase the  residue  of  the  beets  for  a  nominal  sum,  in  some  instances  re- 
ceiving the  salne  gratis ;  this  is  used  for  fodder,  giving  in  the  end  a  gooil 
manure,  so  necessary  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  beets.  The  mo- 
lasses was  formerly  manufactured  into  alcohol,  but  now  is  reclaimed  to 
sugar  to  a  great  extent  through  the  processes  of  elusion,  osmose,  &c. 
The  raw  sugar  is  taken  principally  by  the  Magdeburg  and  Brunswick 
refineries;  part  is  exported,  on  which  a  duty  drawback  is  allowed.  In 
London  it  competes  with  the  same  sugars  from  Bohemia,  France,  and 
Belgium.  The  freight  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  is  about  1.30  to  1.40  marks 
p>er  metercentuer ;  to  London  1.80  to  1.90  marks  per  metercentuer.  The 
six  refineries  in  the  duchy,  five  in  the  city  of  Brunswick,  one  near  the 
city  of  Helmstedt,  refine  about  250,000  metercentners  sugar.  Loaf  sugar 
is  mostly  manufactured. 

The  Brunswick  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  no  report  on  the 
state  of  trade  since  1877 ;  one  is  now  in  the  course  of  preparation,  but 
will  in  all  probability  not  appear  until  the  end  of  March  next;  1  am, 

*  Calculation  made  in  round  unmbers. 
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therefore,  without  data  and  unable  to  give  statistics  as  I  should  like.  I 
am  informed  that  in  Prussia  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics 
is  obligatory,  but  no  law  to  that  effect  exists  in  this  duchy. 

The  kid-glove  industry  is  also  largely  represented  in  this  district.  The 
principal  manufacturers  are  in  Halberstadt  and  Osterwick,  on  the  Harz. 
The  export  in  this  branch  has  increased  considerably. 

Inclosed  I  beg  to  transmit  a  statement,  marked  C,  showing  the  amount 
of  importations  of  the  leading  articles  into  the  cities  of  Magdeburg, 
Hanover,  and  Cassel  for  the  year  1878. 

AVILLIAMS  C.  FOX. 

United  States  Consulate, 

BrumwicJcj  December  9,  1879. 


A. — Report  of  the  bmUiesn  tratisacted  at  tJw  triennial  linen  and  drilling  markets  in  Hanover^ 

for  tJie  year  1878. 


Description. 


Bleached  linen :                                                                                                         ^  '   m 

Offered pieces..  203 

Sold do....  lU 

Unbleached  linen : 

Offered pieces..  14  , 

Sold do....  9  , 

Colored  spun  liueu : 

Offered pieces..)  6 

Sold do..-.  2 

Printed  linen : 

Offered j pieces..  38 

Sold do....  6 

Bleached  drilling: 

Offered pieces..  96 

Sold do....  46 

Unbleached  drilling: 

Offered pieces..  3 

Sold ..do....i  1 ; 

Table  linen  : 

Offeied pieces..  177  ■ 

Sold do....  38 

Pocket-handkerchiefs:  | 

Offere<l dozen..'  37 

Sold do....  14  , 

Appraised  value  in  marlcs: 

Offere<l 10,400     IC 

Sold 5,400  I    5 


^ 

1 
221 
106 

257 
64 

6 
6 

4 

1 

6 
4 

3 

1 

14 
5 

17 

1 

74 
31 

108 
20 

2 
2 

144 
61 

12 
8 

37 
11 

35 
15 

,700 
S350 

11,500 
3,200 

B.  —Report  of  the  btniness  transacted  at  the  biennial  leather  markets  in  Hanover  j  for  the  i/ear« 

1877,  1878. 


Description. 


,  Febroarv    A  u^ist 
6,7,8.",    7,8,9. 


Number  of  sellers : 

1878 441 

1877 1  437 

Tannetl  leather  brought  into  market :  I  , 

1878 centners, lbs..    5,381  00  | 

1877 do j  6,265  00 

Rjeulsh  sole  leather  brought  into  market:  1 

1878 centners,  lbs..       496  00 

1877 do t      326  50 


419 
474 


5,657  50 
6. 742  50 


420  50 
397  50 
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B.— Report  of  the  biisinesfi  transacted  at  the  hiennial  leather  markets  in  ffanover^  for  the  years 

1877, 1878--Continned. 

Description. 

Sheep^dkins  brought  into  market : 

IhiB cent ners,  lbs . . 

1877 do 

Patent  leather  brought  into  market : 

1878 centner,  lbs . . 

1877 do 

Total  brought  Into  market : 

1878 centners,  lbs.. 

1877 do 

Domentic  HkinH :  , 

1878 centners. . 

1877 do 


February. 
6,7,8.*. 

MT 

634  50  1 
514  50  1 

525  00 
684  00 

318  50 
411  00  1 

340  50 
358  00 

6,830  00  i 
7,  517  00 

6,943  50 
8,192  00 

208  1 
334 

IIU 
250 

C—Rq>ort  of  the  principal  importations  into  th^  cities  of  MagcUharfj^  Hanover y  and  Casscl, 

for  the  year  1878. 

Articles.                                      |  Magdeburg.     Hanover.        Ca.^sol.  Total. 

i                                                                    '  ^           ~  ' 

ChemicaU, drugs, dyes,  &c centners..:              7,091            11,891              5,553,  24,535 

China, glass  and  earthenware do ' '           1,7411           2,143  3,884 

Coffee  and  cocao do....              68,799,         41,.'i31            18,229  128,559 

Cotton  and  cotton  mixed  goods do 4,007            11.909    !  16,816 

Feathers do....| 1,124  ! ,  1,124 

Foreign  and  domestic  woods  and  wooden-ware.do 688                 424  ,  1,112 

Foreign  fruita,  freflh  and  dried do....]             24,191             9,  001  I              950  34,142 

Guttapercha do j 664, ,  664 

Herring casks..              48,294  ;           5,435              2.127  55,8.16 

Jatevam centners..' ' 285  28.''i 

Leather  and  skins do....j               9,176              2,346                 164  11,686 

Lioen  and  linen  mixed  goods do ,             10,862                 214  i              890  11,966 

Iiiqaors.  winea,  &c do....|             12, 942  t          23,418  ■           3, 566  i  39,926 

Metals,  metal-war^,  machinery do 5,779  1           4,385'           1, 194  |  11,358 

Moidcal  and  acien title  instruments do I J                88    88 

Oils do.... I             70,722            21,283  I           9,646  ,  101,651 

Paper-hangings do i                 52    i  52 

Prepared  meats  and  meat  extract do , I           3,348             2, 129  i  5,477 

Provisions do....; 5,045  I              620  ;  5,665 

Kce do....,             30,377            15,699  j          11,644  1  57,720 

Seeds do....| i               366    '  366 

Silk do....' 59  I i  59 

Spice* do....!               3,724              2,405  I               943  7,072 

Sogar.refined do....                      8                 530  | 538 

Sirop and  molaase^ do 15,018              1,385    17,303 

TWlijw do....                    699    Ill  710 

Tea ^ do 552    ,  552 

■  Tobjk-co and  cigars do....'             28,917  1           6,803,          23,756  59,476 

Wool  and  woolen  mixwl  goods do....i               1,845;           1,727  |               106  3,678 

Total centners..!           295,857          168,254            82,353,  546,464 

Herring casks..'             48,294  1           5,435  j           2, 127  i  56,865 

CHEMNITZ. 

Sepoii^  by  Consul  Grigg^^  on  the  export  trade  of  Chenmitz  to  the  United 
States^  for  the  year  ending  Septemher  30, 1879, 

The  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to 
the  United  States  daring  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  was 
13,070,478.34,  an  increase  of  $402,911.41  over  tlie  i>revious  year.  The 
items  which  contributed  principally  ti»  this  result  were  tlie  following: 


m 

W     OiMs 

I 


Articles.  Vain.,  in  1879.  !  In<'rea8^e  over 

$31,391  62  $7,969  23 

JpFfSgiiods     ,  246,218  03  1  106,325  20 

Dr**«  tnininin*?R,  ftilk 380,343  86  '  «l,581  14 

GWvti», cott<in 1,057,000  30  177,483  24 

t^WeA,mlk 50,0,36  74  i  24.207  07 

Ho«.,  .mtou 2,705,  174  90  j  134,288  80 
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As  times  improve  in  the  United  States  the  demand  for  the  better 
grades  of  goods  steadily  increases  5  therefore,  it  is  to  the  quality  more 
than  to  the  quantity  of  the  articles  exported  that  this  district  is  indebted 
for  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade  in  1879.  The 
demand  for  "  lace-top^  gloves  and  for  certain  kinds  of  fancy  hosiery  has 
been  so  great  during  the  past  year  that  purchasers  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  such  goods  as  fast  as  they  wanted  them.  And  now  some  of  the 
glove  manufacturers  say  that  all  the  goods  they  can  deliver  for  several 
months  to  come  are  engaged,  notwithstanding  the  fall  orders,  properly 
speaking,  have  not  yet  been  received.  Although  some  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  thus  prospering,  others,  are  far  Irom  feeling  the  effect  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity.  Some  manufacturers,  notably  those  of  embroidery,  lace, 
dress  goods,  and  kid  gloves,  have  given  up  their  trade  with  the  United 
States  entirely,  owing  to  the  business  methods  of  competitors  and  con- 
sequent low  prices.  Many  American  firms  now  employ  agents  and  fur- 
nish them  with  the  means  necessary  to  make  such  goods  as  they  wish  to 
import.  In  this  way  nearly  all  the  dress  trimmings,  embroideries,  and 
kid  gloves  which  are  now  being  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
Saxony  are  manufactured  by  the  importers  themselves.  As  the  salar}* 
or  commission  of  an  agent  is  in  no  case  equal  to  the  profits  of  a  local 
manufacturer,  goods  thus  produced  and  imported  cost  less  than  when 
purchased  outright.  Although  this  manner  of  doing  business  has  un- 
doubtedly invigorated  the  exportation  of  dress  trimmings  during  the 
past  year,  and  at  least  partially  accounts  for  the  increase  of  26  per  cent. 
in  their  declared  value  over  1878,  still  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  our 
merchants  continue  to  manufacture  here  the  trimmings  which  they  sell 
at  home  they  will  shortly  injure  this  branch  of  business  just  as  other 
importers,  in  a  similar  way,  have  already  very  nearly  ruined  Saxony^s 
foreign  trade  in  embroidery,  lace,  and  kid  gloves. 

The  value  of  the  dress  goods  exported  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States  in  1879  was  76  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  As 
nearly  all  of  said  goods  were  consigned  for  sale,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
increase  mention^  was  more  due  to  the  methods  than  to  the  require- 
ments of  business.  In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  consigning 
goods  has  greatly  injured  many  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  Germany. 
Such  goods  are  not  only  generally  forced  upon  our  market  almost  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  demand,  but  they  are  usually  invoiced  at 
low  figures,  so  that  they  shall  pay  as  little  duty  as  possible.  Of  "  con- 
signments "  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  not  only  do  they  affect  the 
revenues  of  our  government,  but  they  also  unsettle  trade  and  make 
legitimate  competition  impossible. 

To  briefly  state  the  business  outlook  in  this  district,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  hosiery  and  glove  manufacturers  have  plenty  to  do,  their  orders 
for  the  higher  priced  goods  being  unusually  large ;  business  with  other 
exporters  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  5  wages  have  slightly  increased, 
crops  are  good,  and,  to  speak  generally,  trade  is  more  active  than  it  has 
been  at  any  other  time  since  1873,  and  business  men  appear  to  be  exceed- 
ingly hopeful  for  the  future. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Chemnitz^  Sept  end  er  30,  1879. 


2f.  K.  GRIGGS. 
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COLOGNE. 

Report^  by  Consul  Bullock^  on  the  commerce  and  indmtrm  of  Cologne,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

TUE  TRADE  OUTLOOK  BRIGHTENING. 

From  the  annual  and  supplementary  reports  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  the  Ehine  province,  it  appears  that  trade  and  industry  in  this 
district  have  shared  in  the  general  depression  that  has  continued  to 
exist  throughout  Germany  during  the  past  year. 

The  revival  of  business  that  has  been  so  long  waited  for  and  so  con- 
fidently prophesied  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and,  aside  from  some 
recent  indications  of  increased  activity  in  the  iron  industry,  the  outlook 
for  business  at  the  present  time  is  not  as  reassuring  as  one  might  be  led 
to  believe  from  reading  the  commercial  reports  of  the  press.  But  while 
the  returns  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  not  encouraging,  they  hold 
out  the  hope  that  the  lowest  depths  of  the  depression  from  wnich  trade 
and  industry  have  been  suft'ering  for  several  years  have  been  touched, 
and  that  the  country  is  on  the  eve  of  experiencing  a  natural  and  healthy 
revival  of  prosperity. 

The  belief  in  an  early  and  general  revival  of  trade  and  industry  is 
held  by  all  classes,  and  intelligent  and  experienced  observers,  whose 
positions  afford  them  opportunities  for  feeling  the  pulse  of  trade,  say 
that  during  the  past  few  mouths  there  have  been  indications  of  a  general 
improvement,  not  isolated  instances,  which  inspire  the  belief  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached,  and  that  there  will  follow,  although  probably 
slowly,  improvement  in  all  departments  of  trade. 

AMERICAN   TRADE  IN  GERMANY. 

To  the  many  able  and  exhaustive  reports  that  have  already  been  made 
to  the  department  in  regard  to  the  question  of  extension  of  our  com- 
merce and  the  best  means  of  introducing  American  products  into  Ger- 
many, I  have  nothing  new  at  this  time  to  add.  There  are  some  points, 
however,  to  which  our  consuls  have  generally,  I  believe,  called  attention 
in  their  reports,  and  to  which,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  accepted  trade 
axioms,  I  beg  to  refer  again;  for  I  believe  that  most  of  our  consuls,  ot 
their  personal  knowledge,  are  aware  of  instances  where  the  non  observ- 
ance of  these  points  has  resulted  in  failures  and  losses.  They  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

Those  manufacturers  and  exporters  who  are  seeking  trade  in  the  Ger- 
man markets  should  ascertain,  first,  whether  there  is  a  demand  for  their 
wares,  or  whether,  by  well-directed  and  persistent  eftbrts,  a  demand  can 
be  created,  and,  secondly,  they  should  make  allowance  for  the  doubts 
and  prejudices  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and,  thirdly,  they 
should  have  the  articles  they  wish  to  introduce  in  thoroughly  good  arid 
presentable  condition. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  tabulated  statements  (inclosure  A)  forwarded  herewith  will  give 
one  a  very  good  conception  of  the  general  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Hhenish  Prussia.  The  wages  of  the  workmen  given  in  these 
tables  were  ascertained  by  careful  inquiry  among  both  employers  and 
employed.  The  prices  of  the  commodities  enumerated  were  ascertained 
from  the  market  reports  and  the  retail  dealers. 
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IRON  TRADE. 

The  following  extracts  translated  from  the  annual  report  (issued  iu 
July,  1879)  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Essen,  a  chief  center  of 
.the  iron  and  mining  industry,  "will  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the  de- 
pression prevailing  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade,  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  iron  workers  and  miners : 

Five  years'  stagnation  in  the  coal  and  iron  trade  has  drawn  aU  other  trades  of  onr 
district  into  distress.    The  restriction  of  business  has  touched  aU  classes. 

In  consequence  of  reduced  profits  a  j^reat  deal  of  property  of  traders  and  workmen 
who  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the  chief  industry  has  been  driven  to  the  hammer 
of  the  public  auctioneer,  and  in  consequence  of  a  ^eat  reduction  of  shares,  divi- 
dends, profits,  and  other  capital,  many  or  the  better  situated  class  of  proprietors  and 
manufacturers  have  stinted  their  expenditures  to  the  very  lowest  rate,  until  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  scarcely  furnish  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Since  187^  earnings  have  grown  worse  from  one  week  to  the  other ;  the  workman 
has  been  obliged  to  get  down  a  step  lower  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  owing  to  the 
continuous  reduction  of  wages,  and  sometimes  there  has  been  a  complete  st-andstill  of 
work. 

After  the  sudden  fall  of  our  industrial  prices  in  1873  and  1874,  the  year  1875  brought 
us  many  complaints,  to  the  eflTect  that  tne  reduced  wages  of  our  miners — amountinj^ 
to  3.12  inark^had  resulted  in  many  privations,  compared  to  the  wages  of  1873,  say 
from  3.95  to  4  marks.  Yet  wages  went  on  declining  until  towards  the  end  of  1878 
the  average  pay  of  our  miners  at  the  most  was  from  2.50  to  2.80  marks  per  shift,  and 
for  the  factory  men  from  2.80  to  3  marks.  Added  to  this  the  dues  and  taxes  weighed 
heavily  on  the  workmen. 

The  miner  pays  on  an  average  6  marks  for  class  taxes  due  to  the  Irai>erial  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  in  several  communities  of  our  district  the  communal  taxes  amonnt 
to  420  per  cent,  of  the  cla«s  tax  or  government  tax.  One  parish,  for  instance,  has  to 
pay  as  high  as  640  per  cent.,  including  school  dues.  A  miner  of  that  parish  has  to 
pay  every  month  about  3.70  marks  for  taxes  and  dues.    He  pays  for  every  shift  work— 

Of  course  his  expenses  teU  for  every  day  of  the  year  {Kalendertag)^  whereas  his 
wages  count  by  the  working  day,  amounting  upon  an  average  only  to  1.70  or  1.80 
marks  per  calendar  day. 

The  statistics  of  our  district  of  the  year  1878  show  that  every  miner  has  to  work  on 
the  average  for  1.6  members  of  the  family.  It  is  clear  that  1.70  or  1.80  marks  are  not 
sufficient  for  nourishment  and  clothes  of  a  larger  family,  if  the  children  are  really  to 
be  brought  up  to  be  healthy  and  well-schooled  citizens  of  the  empire.  Yet  our  work- 
men, and  especially  our  miners,  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  prevailing 
,  circumstances  higher  wages  cannot  be  paid. 

GEO.  C.  BULLOCK. 

United  States  Consijlate, 

Cologne,  November  13,  1879. 

A. —  Table  showing  wa^es  and  prices  of  victuals  for  Cologne,  1879. 

HANDICRAFTSMEN.  Per  d»y. 

Bricklayers $0  71 

Masons 71 

Carpenters  and  joiners 71  to  |0  78 

Gasfitters 71 

Paintei-8 77 

Plasterers 83 

Plumbers 71 

FACTORY  WORKMKX. 

Blacksmiths ^  66  to|0  76 

Cabinetmakers 83 

Saddlers 71  to  75 

Tinsmiths 71 

Laborers 38  to  57 

Founders  and  molders 71  to  83 

Smiths,  locksmiths,  and  turners G6  to  76 

Boiler-makers 69  to  78 

Engine-fitters 71  to  90 

Apprentices 29  to  48 

Average  per  head  and  per  day 60  to  64 
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VICTUALS. 

P«r  pound  aToirdupels. 

Bread:  Black fO  03 

Brown 03 

White 04 

Beef:  Withbones 15t6|^  17 

Without  bones 19 

Veal 17 

Mutton 17 

Pork:  Withbones 14  to       18 

Without  bones 20 

Lard 20 

Butter 84 

Butter,  better  quality 36 

Cheese,  Dutch 14 

Coflfee 26 

Coffee,  better  quality 35 

Suffar 10 

Potatoes 01  to       1A» 


Statement  ahowing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  tJie  consular  disttict  of  Cologne  to  the 
Ututed  States  f  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Books,  stationery 

lk>logne  water 

CiOf-sUns  and  hides 

Dyes,  ooloTS,  and  paints. . 
FrincBO,  silk  and  beaded. 

Iron  (Spiegel) 

Iron,  old  rails  and  scrap . 

Mineral  water 

Porcelain  earthenware  . . 

Ribbons  and  velvets 

Steel,  mannfsctared 

Soicar  and  simp  (grape) . 

Sundries 

Wines 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year 

Increase 


(Quarter  ended— 


Dooomber  31, 
1878. 


11,259  02 
3,197  05 
8,583  38 

16,908  70 


103,772  46 


1,713  60 


47, 542  00 
9,073  75 

10, 182  55 
8,969  66 

16,124  26 


222,346  43 
201,655  48 


20,690  95 


March  31, 
1879. 


$1,540  57 
3,128  98 


16, 947  49 

'so'oii'is' 


8,798  95 


68,217  46 
9.498  58 
5,860  03 

15.603  63 
6,247  85 


211,762  67 
151,379  24 


60,383  43 


Jane  30, 
1879. 


$2,222  99 
1, 675  75 
7,585  53 

16,985  48 


46,213  17 


93,950  06 
6.709  69 
8,578  23 
13,846  30 
13, 131  41 


September  30, 
1879. 


79,622  62  , 


$1,858  85 
8,588  82 
8,600  83 

18,745  23 

6,929  87 

104, 615  94 

58,839  55 

47,495  51 

1,026  01 

185,416  28 

7,808  85 

9.189  20 

11,699  67 
7,193  07 


Total  for  the 
year. 


290,480  23 
238,608  11 


51. 872  12 


432,496  68 
318,769  31 


$6,38148 
11,540  60 
19,869  24 
69,586  90 
6,929  87 

368,980  15 

58,839  56 

99,22128 

1,026  01 

345,134  80 
33,090  87 
33, 760  01 
50, 139  26 
42,696  59 


1, 147, 086  01 
910,413  14 


108,727  37 


236,673  87 


CREFELD. 

Report^  ttith  accompanying  tables^  by  Commercial  Agent  Harte^  on  the  silk 
and  velvet  industry  of  Cre/eldfor  1878  and  1879. 

Since  my  last  report  on  trade  and  commerce,  September  30, 1878, 1 
have  to  submit  that  there  has  been  greater  activity  among  the  manufact- 
urers of  this  agency. 

SILK  GOODS. 

Besides  satin,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  produced  here, 
plain  and  fiEmcy  goods  for  trimming  purposes  have  been  made  to  a 
large  extent.  The  demand  for  tie  and  scaif  goods  has  been  very  great, 
and  the  manufacture  of  fancy  goods  increases  from  year  to  year.  Satins 
have  been  in  very  great  request,  but  owing  to  the  continuous  decline  of 
prices  of  silk  during  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  very  great  competition^ 
the  prices  realized  left  but  a  very  small  margin. 
8  c  B— VOL  n 
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Begarding  umbrella  goods,  manufacturers  have  been  well  under  con- 
tract  up  to  the  end  of  1878,  a  great  part  of  the  production  consisting  of 
cotton-shot  silks,  which  at  the  prindpal  places  of  consumpty^  have 
nearly  superseded  cheap  ^^  aU-siik"  goods.  In  all-silk  the  demand  was 
only  for  guaranteed  quaUties  of  superior  make.  At  present  it  seems  that 
buyers  begin  to  prefer  "all-silk'^  of  middle  qualities  to  "cotton-shot'' 
Begarding  "  all-silk  "  dress  goods,  the  consumption  has  been  v^ry  small, 
and  the  little  demand  has  been  for  inferior  grades  in  black  and  colors. 

VELVETS. 

My  last  report  intimated  that  there  was  every  chance  of  a  better 
future  for  this  article,  and  the  result  has  proved  that  anticipation  cor? 
rect,  although  the  improvement  has  been  a  very  slow  one,  but  in  com' 
parison  wit£  tlie  condition  of  this  article  from  1872-^77,  which  were 
very  unfavorable  years  to  this  staple,  there  is  decidedly  a  reaction  in  its 
favor.  The  first  impulse  came  from  Paris,  where  velvet  came  again  m 
fashion,  particularly  fancy  velvets,  so-called  Pekins  (striped  velvets 
with  gauze  and  satin  or  faille),  and  the  demand  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber was  greater  than  the  possible  supply,  and  embossed  aaid  pressed 
velvets  were  taken  instead. 

As  in  1877,  the  demand  for  very  low  qualities  of  black  and  colored  milli- 
nery velvets  gave  occupation  to  the  greater  part  of  the  looms  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  production  was  about  equal  to  the  demand,  at  all  events  not 
much  in  excess  of  it,  but  nevertheless  competition  was  so  keen  that  there 
was  very  little  profit  left  to  the  manufacturer.  This  could  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  bad  state  of  commerce  generally  in  all  European  countries, 
which  could  not  fail  to  influence  the  prices  for  staple  goods  at  the  great 
centers,  for  better  and  best  qualities  for  trimming ;  ladies'  mantles  and 
coat  collars  did  not  revive.  The  disastrous  financial  situation  in  England, 
following  the  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  had  a  very  adverse  influence  on 
the  Eng&sh  market,  which  is  always  of  great  importance  to  this  district 

Again,  in  velvets,  the  manufactureof  fancy  goods  has  greatly  increased. 

VELVET  RIBBONS. 

These  were  entirely  neglected  by  the  ruling  fashion,  and  the  produc- 
tion was  in  consequence  greatly  reduced  5  the  only  kind  in  demand  were 
black  and  colore  d  velvet  ribbons  with  satin  back,  made  on  hand-looms 
for  the  French  market. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  you  a  statistical  statement  concerning  the  velvet 
and  silk  industry  of  the  district  of  Crefeld  from  the  year  1876  to  1878. 
A  great  many  of  the  looms  mentioned  therein  are  in  the  environs  of 
Crefeld,  but  are  employed  on  the  account  of  Crefeld  manufacturers. 
The  sales  do  not  include  any  goods  bought  by  Crefeld  merchants;  they 
only  represent  the  amounts  of  goods  of  their  own  production. 

I  also  inclose  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  raw  silk  for  the 
year  1878  and  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  187^ 

In  regard  to  the  prices  of  raw  silk  for  the  year  1878,  it  may  he  ob- 
served that  there  has  been  a  great  advance  in  raw  silk  in  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  and  that  since  Juno  there  has  been  a  continuous  de- 
cline. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  have  greatij^  ^' 
creased.    This  is  due  not  only  to  the  better  condition  of  the  American 
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markets,  bat  alao  greatly  to  Hie  fact  that  the  demand  from  England  has 
taJlen  off  very  oonaiderably. 

I  herewith  give  a  statement  of  exports  to  the  United  States  firom  this 
district  of  mana&ctnred  silk  goods  and  silk  goods  mixed  with  cotton,  for 
ttie  years  1875, 1876, 1877,  and  1878,  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1879. 
(Indosnre  No.  2.)  From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  export  of 
these  goods  for  the  nine  months  of  1879  is  already  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  export  for  the  whole  year  1878. 

At  tiie  present  moment  the  demand  for  staple  goods,  snchas  plain 
velvets  and  plain  satins,  is  very  slight,  and  mannfactnrers  begin  to  re- 
duce their  production,  whereas  fancy  velvets,  8trii)ed,  and  of  more  elab- 
orate  designs,  as  well  as  striped  satins,  remain  in  very  good  request  ftx)m 
aU  quarters. 

This  district  still  suffers  from  the  absence  of  all  animation  in  the 
Enghsh  markets. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF. 

The  new  customs  tariff  of  the  German  Empire  affects  the  industry  of 
this  district  as  far  as  concerns  the  raised  duties  on  cotton  yarn,  ^<  all 
adlk,"  and  "cotton-shot  silk"  piece-goods.  According  to  the  old  tariff 
there  was  a  universal  duty  of  12  marks  per  100  kilograms  for  "all- 
counts"  single  and  two-fold  yams  in  the  gray  state,  whereas,  according 
to  the  new  tariff,  the  rates  of  duties  will  be : 

Marks. 

Sinffles,  gray,  per  100 kilograms: 

Up  to  No.  17 12 

No.  IritoNo.  45 18 

No.  46  to  No.  (>0 24 

No.  61  to  No.  78 30 

No.  79 36 

Two-fold,  gray,  per  100  kilograms : 

Up  to  No.  17 15 

No.  18  to  No.  45 21 

No.  45  to  No.  60 27 

No.  60  to  No.  79....: 33 

No.  79 39 

The  tariff  concerning  cotton  yam  will  take  effect  from  January  1, 
1880. 

The  Crefeld  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  tried  in  vain  to  get  these  du- 
ties reduced,  but  none  of  the  compromises  proposed  by  it  have  found 
fovor  with  the  legislative  bodies.  As  the  consumption  of  cotton  yarn 
becomes  larger  from  year  to  year,  the  enhanced  duties  are  of  some 
slight  consequence  to  this  district. 

Crefeld  excels  in  the  manufacture  of  "  cotton-shot  goods,"  such  as 
pUun  satins  and  cotton-shot  tie  and  scarf  goods.  It  is  in  a  favorable 
position  in  c(»nparison  to  Lyons,  not  only  because  these  articles  are 
made  here  to  perfection,  but  also  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
-pjicen  it  has  to  pay  for  the  yam,  which  is  almost  entirely  of  English 
production,  while  there  is  a  heavy  import  duty  on  cotton  yam  into 
France,  and  only  a  slight  duty  into  Germany  5  therefore  the  raised  duties 
for  this  material  will  put  Gferman  manufacturers  into  a  slightly  less 
&vorable  position  in  foreign  markets. 

The  import  duty  on  "  all-silk  "  and  "  cotton-shot  silk"  goods  has  been 
raised  by  the  new  tariff  for  "  all-silk  "  goods  from  240  to  600  marks  per 
100  kilograms ;  "  cotton-shot  silk  "  goods,  180  to  300  marks  per  100  kilo- 
grams. 
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As  Lyons  exports  a  great  deal  of  "all-silk'^  good6  to  Gennany,  the 
higher  duty  ^1  enable  German  manafa^cturers  to  compete  more  suc- 
cessfully in  the  home  markets. 

BRET  HARTE. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Orefeldy  8eptmher  30,1879. 


l.—8tatiatio8  of  the  vtlvet  and  8ilk  industry  of  Crefeld, 
A.-AVERAGB  NCTMBBR  OF  LOOMS  EMPLOYED  DURING  THE  YEARS  1878,  ISH,  an4  1876. 


1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Velyeto 

.^... number.. 

15.888 
610 

12,387 
642 

14,794 
405 

11,567 
277 

14.506 

Velvet  ribbons 

Silk  ribbons 

:;"":";;:;;:i::::""do::!: 

do.... 

482 

13.645 

176 

Total 

28,437 

27,043 

28,908 

B.— SALES. 


In  Germany marks.. 

In  England do.... 

In  France do.... 

In  other  Eoropean  countries do...< 

In  non-European  countries do — 


Total. 


22, 163, 152 

26, 314, 726 

2.508,094 

8,940,694 

10,332,884 


65,259,650 


22,249.392 

20.835,703 

2,478,728 

8.566,205 

9,648,421 


58,278,444 


20,509,565 
28,755,876 
4>  122. 810 
2,582,340 
18,007.350 


64^067,940 


C— CONSUMPTION  OF  RAW  MATERIAL. 


Raw  silk kilograms..        306.397 

Ghappe do....        156,873 

Cotton  yam do....        504,461 


Total. 


966,281 


283,065 
150,506 
526,657 


970,320 


312,002 
175,802 
742,543 


1,230.437 


2. — Statement  of  exports  to  the  United  Stales  from  the  consular  district  of  Crefdd, 


Allsilk  goods 

Silk  and  ootton  goods 

Goods  for  buttons 

Velvets 

Ribbons 

Velvet  ribbons 

Total  in  marks . 

Total  in  dollars 


3 


Marks, 
1, 781, 948 
2,042.491 

120,082 
2,528,758 

150,185 
47,194 


6,674,608 


Marks. 
1.887,584 
2,468,504 

354,388 
2,888,184 

101, 618 
27,661 


7.717,1 


$],588,556     11,836,845 


s 


Marks. 
1,015^076 
3,091,498 

883,796 

2.840,897 

96,334 

100,936 


7,528,631 


$1,791,790 


3 


MarU. 

764, 517 
8,147,861 

174»659 
4,072,249 

219,977 

102,577 


8.481,840 


$2,018,677 


5 

r 
_» 

Marks, 

521.570 

8.668,096 

81,789 

4, 518, 693 

224.  S09 

88.141 


9.037,800 


$2,150,906 
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DANTZIC. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Dantzic  for  the  year  ending  December ,  1678." 


Articles. 


Coffee cwt... 

Cocoa do — 

Chicory  and  other  sntrogfttes do.... 

Tea do.-., 

Rice do..., 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined do.... 

Sirup  and  mobwsee do — 

Pepper  and  pimento do — 

Cinnamon  and  other  spices do.... 

Sontbem  fruits  and  preserves do.... 

Tohacoo and tobacoo manufActures   do'.... 

Wine  and  most do — 

Arrack,  mm,  and  brandy do..., 

Beer do..., 

Honey do — 

Heat  and  bacon do — 

Lard do..., 

Herring barrels. 


Salt  . 


.cwt. 


Sandry  articles  of  consumption do. . . . 

Drugs,  chemists',  and  dye  wares do 

Oils,  Scc^  olive do — 

Linseed  oil do.... 

Palm  and  oocoanut  oil do.... 

Other  oUs do... 

Tallow do.... 

Train  oO do.... 

Other  grease,  soap,  perfbmes,  candles,  wax, 

cwt 

Petroleum owt... 

Asphalt,  tar  and  pitch,  felt do.... 

Pig  and  old  iron do..., 

Irni,  forged  and  ruled,  4do do 

Rails do. 


Raw  and  eement  steel,  cast  steel,  iron  and  steel 

plates,  wire,  tins cwt... 

Rough  cast  goods,  iron  and  steel  goods. .  .do. . . . 

Envies,  bouers,  anchors,  chains do — 

Lead  and  lead  goods do.... 

Pewt«r  and  pewter  goods do.... 

Spelter,  spelter  plates,  and  spelter  goods. do — 

lin do.... 

Copper,  copper  wire,  copper  and  brass  foundry 

artlclea cwt... 

Earths  and  ores,  chalk  and  lime do.... 

Cement do — 

Coals  and  coke do 

Stones  uid  stone  wares do.... 

Bricks,  clay  pipes,  and  clay  wares do.... 

Glasaand  glasswares do 

Non-Buropean  timber • do.... 

Boflders' timber do.... 

Coopers*  and  cabinetmakers'  goods,  fhmiture, 

eairers*  goods owt... 

Raw  cotton do.... 

Tama,  cotton  and  woolen,  cotton  and  woolen 

Eooos,  manufsotures owt... 

L&en  yams  and  linen,  saiklotb,  4dc do 

Rf^iemakers'  wares do 

Pfa»,  hemp,  tow,  oakum.  Jute do — 

Hidea  and  skins do. 


Rags. 


.do. 


Pi^er  and  paper  wares do. 

Ouano do.... 

Other  articles  not  before  mentioned do. . . 

China do... 


Total. 


Quantity. 


41,ei9 
672 

32,2iN) 
654 

41,618 

14,977 
8,235 

12,890 
1,903 

16,503 
4,251 

37,889 
9,408 
5,075 
2,522 
9,343 

53,554 

99,771 
342,648 

19,418 

216,825 

7,948 

28,068 
5,774 
4,093 
6.361 
5,541 

10,167 
314,852 
182,552 
383,332 

44,285 
2,581 

66,247 
72,996 
86,649 
11,556 
2,786 
639 
16,207 

18,486 

260,620 

176,868 

4,891,653 

144.777 

129,830 

1,847 

4,821 

35,740 

38,491 
37,028 

8,729 

5,560 

1,805 

553 

19,612 
2,162 
4,148 
5,565 

22,182 
275 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$810,430 

9,506 

77,300  I 

31,143 

133,762 

124,381 

30,000 

114,690 

26,333 

225,000 

55,000 

500,000 

114,405 

21.667 

24,024 

82,310 

404,619 

714, 300 

90,000 

123,333 

580,000 

98,761 

200,480 

55.000 

42,500 

53,309 

43,333 

14,524 
805.881 
257,524 
256,647 

80,120 
4,620 

218, 100 
286.833 
525,120 
60,600 
53,300 
3,810 
96,480 

253,524 
U2,190 
106,000 
711,190 
125,340 
49,000 
14,240 
13,830 
37,524 

266,285 
483,481 

141.095 

33,571 

22,381 

3,071 

308.214 

5,920 

35,000 

14,571 

200,952 

4,119 


10,377,432 


Whence  imported. 


No  statistics  published. 
The  bulk  of  imports  is  from 
Great  Britain.  Coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  spices  come 
partly  fh>m  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, and .  Bremen ;  ma- 
chinery, iron  and  steel 
manufactures  ftt>m  Bel- 
gium; wine  from  France 
chiefly;  petroleum,  lard, 
bacon,  and  rosin  from  the 
United  States;  herrinss 
from  Holland,  Scotland, 
and  Norway :  other  arti- 
cles from  mfferent  Euro- 
pean ports. 


*  Transmitted  to  the  Department  by  the  consul-general  at  Berlin. 
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Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Dantzio  for  the  year  ending  December ^  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat tons... 

Rye do — 

Barley do... 

Oata do  .. 

Pease,  beans.  &c do... 

Oilseeds do... 

Other  agriooltoral  produce owt. . 

Floor,  starch,  dwj  — do... 

Spmeebeer gallons.. 

Molasses cwt. . 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption do. . . 

Timber  and  staves do... 

Iron  and  iron  manufactures do... 

Lead do... 

Coopers'  and  turners'  goods,  wiokerwork.do... 

Drugs •. do... 

Bi^oU do... 

OU-cakos do... 

Bones do... 

Bags do... 

Shoddy do... 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  felt do... 

Paper  and  pasteboard do... 

Cement do... 

Other  artiolea  not  particularly  enumerated, 
cwt 


Total. 


Quantity. 


248,133 

30,130 

16,661 

274 

6,003 

8,223 

20,080 

53,472 

65,000 

273,006 

0,306 


8,487 
3.282 
0,466 
4,326 
77,022 
37, 178 
3,365 
10,183 
6,637 
4,607 
2,882 


28,513 


Value,  in- 
cluding 

costs  and 
charges. 


$12, 113, 300 

877,857 

648,005 

8,005 

184,752 

407,881 

20,000 

200,500 

44,100 

325,000 

71,475 

2.783.006 

62,005 

17,100 

88,867 

41,004 

503,700 

62,000 

4,000 

21,666 

52,143 

0.762 

13,048 


85,238 


Whither  exported. 


18^684,642 


Ko  statistics  obtainable. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  peaae 
are  exportea  principally 
to  Great  Britain,  but  alao 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Germany,  Holland, 
ana  Belgium,  as  well  a« 

gre;  timber  princip^^  to 
reat  Britain  and  f^ranoe ; 
3)Tuce  beer  almost  excla- 
vely  to  Great  Britain :  oil 
and  oil  seeds  to  HoUand 
and  Belgium;  other  arti- 
cles to  German  ports. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Dantzic  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1879. 


From— 

BKIBBBD. 

Flag. 

steamers. 

Sailing  Teesels. 

XotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Belidan 

United  States,    Gi«at 
Britain,  France,  Ger- 
>   many,  Belgium,  Hoi-  i 
hind,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  BussIa. 

8 

820 

32 

21 

3,081 

247,400 

16,206 

11,073 

8 

161 

101 

62 

1 

667 

40 

10 

62 

1,125 

20.608 

11,726 

8.744 

142 

162,887 

22,268 

4,202 

13,202 

6 

400 

133 

88 

1 

868 

77 

11 

86 

6,106 

BriSh. ..:..:::;;:...: 

277,188 

Danish 

27,621 

Datoh 

10.847 

French 

143 

106 
28 

1 
24 

78,250 

8,241 

076 

14,007 

840.597 

Norwegian 

QA    RAJ 

80,  DM 

Bussiim 

^178 

Swedish 

27,200 

Total 

634 

870,814  il.  106 

263,463 

1,740 

682,777 

To- 

United   States,   Great 
Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Hol- 
land; Denmark,  Nor- 
way,  Sweden,  Bnssia. 

CLBASBD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Belgian 

8 

832 

83 

21 

8.081 

250,000 

15,206 

10,700 

8 

160 

104 

60 

1 

660 

61 

0 

61 

1,126 

20,520 

11, 018 

8,608 

142 

161,561 

21,066 

3.666 

12,622 

6 

402 

136 

81 

1 

864 

70 

10 

86 

5,106 

BriBsh 

280,420 

Danish 

27,214 

Datch 

10,808 
142 

French 

German, 

106 
28 

1 
24 

77,850 

076 
14,007 

280,411 

Norweirian 

20,807 

Bnsaian 

4.682 

Swedish 

26,620 

Total 

636 

381,061 

1,118 

250,218 

1,754 

682,164 
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DRESDEN. 

Report,  by  Consul  Mason,  on  the  trade  of  Dresden  with  the  United  States 

for  1879. 

Agreeably  to  instraetions  contained  in  Consular  Regalations,  I  have 
the  honor  to  report  that  the  commercial  relations  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  and  the  United  States  remain  without  material  change  since 
my  last  report.  I  think  trade  between  the  two  countries  promises  to 
expand,  as  times  are  becoming  easier  in  both  countries,  and  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  new  tariff  adopted  by  the  German  Empire. 

The  number  of  invoices  authenticated  at  this  consulate  for  the  last 
four  quarters,  ending  September  30, 1879,  was  1,626,  as  against  1,211  for 
the  twelve  months  preceding,  and  the  value  of  goods  exported  aggregated 
$962,966.29,  as  against  $721,402.02  for  the  twelve  months  preceding. 

Befening  to  circular  of  State  Department  of  date  April  8, 1879, 1 
would  remark  no  meteorological  observations  are  taken  in  this  consular 
district. 

JOS.  T.  MAS0I5^. 

Ukited  States  Consulate, 

Dresden,  October  6,  1879. 


GEESTEMtTNDE-BEEMERHAVEN; 

[Two  leports.] 

No.  1. — Beporty  by  Mr.  Sdkoenle,  oommercial  a^entj  on  the  oommeroe,  navi- 
gationy  and  industries  of  OeestemUndefor  the  years  1878  a/nd  1879. 

In  conformity  with  paragraph  380  of  the  Consular  Begulations,  I  have 
tiie  honor  to  submit  a  report  respecting  the  trade  and  commerce  at  the 
X>ort  of  Ckestemiinde  for  1878  and  a  portion  of  1879.  ' 

In  presenting  the  tabulated  reports  of  importation  and  exportation  I 
beg  to  state  that  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Bremerhaven  is  included,  when- 
ever the  same  could  not  properly  be  kept  separate.  The  statistics  of  the 
trade  at  the  port  of  Bremerhaven,  however,  are  compiled  at  the  statis- 
tical bureau  at  Bremen,  and  the  same  are  condensed  into  one  table,  as 
Bremerhaven  is  the  seaport  proper  for  Bremen  and  considered  a  quasi 
appendix  to  Bremen. 

IMPORTS. 

The  import  of  tobacco  and  jvetroleum  exceeded  the  immediate  demand 
in  the  first  few  months  of  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  impending 
tariff  law.  Merchants  being  well  aware  that  the  Beichstag  would  pass 
laws  laying  heavy  income  duties  on  said  articles,  took  advantage  of  tlds 
interval  and  imported  extraordinary  quantities,  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  threatening  tariff.  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven  being  so-caUed 
freeportSy  lying  outside  of  the  German  Zollverein.  traders  in  petroleum 
were  hurriedly  building  up  sheds  within  the  neighooring  territory  of  the 
Zollverein,  and  transferred  nearly  the  whole  stock  on  hand,  as  weU  as 
the  incoming  x>etrolenm,  into  the  limits  of  the  Zollverein,  so  that  when 
the  tariff  on  petroleum  took  effect,  about  the  middle  of  July  last,  only  a 
few  scattering  x>etroleum  barrels  were  stored  outside  of  the  Zollverein. 
Tiaders  in  petxoleum  realized  handsome  profits  by  these  speculative 
movements,  as  the  price  of  this  very  petroleum,  on  which  the  income 
duty  was  not  paid,  rose  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the  free 
import  of  i)etroleum  in  proportion  to  the  income  duty. 
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This  overimportation  of  tobacco  and  petroleum,  however,  unsettled 
business  in  these  articles,  and  had  the  result  that  in  the  last  four  months 
of  tiiis  year  only  very  Ihnited  quantities  of  said  articles  were  imported 
into  the  ports  of  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven. 

At  the  present  the  import  of  grain  is  exceedingly  large,  because  traders 
are  anxious  to  increase  their  stock  before  the  tariff  on  grain  takes  effect^ 
January,  1880. 

In  the  tables  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Geestemiinde,  from  which  the 
following  tabulated  reports  are  compiled,  only  the  weight  but  not  the 
value  of  the  importations  and  exj)ortations  is  given. 

statement  shatving  the  principal  import$fi*om  the  United  States  into  the  ports  of  Geestemnnde 
and  Bremerhaven  for  the  years  li577  and  1878. 


1877. 


Artklei*. 


Geostemilnde.  '  Bremerhaven,    Geestemimde. 


Petroleum 

Cotton 

Wool 

Tobacco 

Pickled  pork  and  beef  . 

Lard 

Butter 

Wood 

Grain 

Guano , .... 

Resin 

Lubricating  oil 

Indian  com 

Tallow 


Cwt. 
1,437,206 
15,339  ; 

6  ; 
1,279 

302  I 

7  , 


i 


Cwt. 

2, 40«,  508 

509,862 

48,275 

118, 835 

2,699 

18,386 


30,201  I 

393,842  I 

12,840  ' 

379 

2,078 

115,506 


CSct. 


46, 751 

356, 735  ! 

34,477 

28,262  I 

2,146  1 

58.634 

234 


,  846, 510 

36,925 

4,768 

11. 914 

1,823 

3,765 

216 

28,204 

423.499 

4,000 

528 

4.824 

63,265 

3,766 


BremerhaTen, 


CwL 


,758,305 

832,295 

93,586 

204.990 

9,886 

15,719 

10,082 

64,530 

484.756 

206 

13,854 

3,186 

157.689 

15,719 


Total. 


2.018.980 


3, 630, 804 


2,430,606 


3,064,893 


Petroleum. — Petroleum  is  the  leading  article  of  American  production 
imi)orted  into  the  port  of  Geestemiinde.  The  following  table  shows  the 
import  of  petroleum  for  the  years  1877  and  1878 : 


Whence. 

barrels.. 

1877. 

1878. 

New  York 

322,180 

192,854 

36,404 

7,600 

306,088 

Baltimore 

do... 

148, 317 

Philadelphia 

do 

185,979 

Allothenrr 

do.... 

Total 

559,047 

500,384 

The  total  number  of  barrels  on  hand  at  both  ports  of  Geestemilnde- 
Bremerhaven  October  24,  1879,  amounted  to  344,336,  against  300,308 
barrels  at  the  same  i)eriod  in  the  year  1878. 

The  import  of  i)etroleum  into  the  ports  of  Geestemiinde-Bremerharen 
surpasses  that  of  any  of  the  other  petroleum  ports  on  the  Continent,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  table: 


IMPORT. 


Citiea. 


G«e«t6m{lnde 
Bremerhaven 

Antwerp 

Hamburg  — 
Rotterdam  . . . 
Stettin...... 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

Barrels. 

J  810, 496 

659,233 
263.480 
184, 617 
189.476 

Barrds. 

1,042,687 

722,168 
164,671 
152,946 
229,654 

Barrels. 
960,971 
601,209 
126,411 
164. 814 
211,037 

Barrels. 

1,463,264 

772,167 
810,601 
207,841 
204k  194 

1878. 


Barrel. 

1,166,746 

834,510 
245, 767 
218. 001 
208,767 
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G«e«t«intinde 
Bi«iii«rb»veu 

Antwerp 

Hamba^ 

Rottardaon ... 
Stettm 


BaTra$, 

BwrrOt, 

BarrOi, 

BarrtU. 

}  769, 461 

1,046,160 

1.128,447 

1,249,638 

676,260 
266.815 
191,021 
185,868 

732,026 
169,963 
197,079 
216, 161 

677,476 
139,609 
192,742 
214,595 

730,815 
260,866 
198,374 
213,931 

Barrelt. 

1,196,110 

762,272 
278,996 
216,684 
200,843 


E3a>0BTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  sudden  rise  of  iron  in  the  United  States  caused  lately  the  expor- 
tation of  G^nnan  iron  to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  last  few  months 
the  cargo  of  nearly  every  vessel,  bound  from  G^estermilnde  and  Brem- 
erhaven  to  one  of  the  seaports  in  the  United  States,  consists  principally 
of  railroad  iron,  and  especially  rails,  all  manufactured  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Kmpp,  at  Essen. 

People  here  look  with  cheering  confidence  to  the  healthy  and  steady 
improvement  of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  are  eagerly  watch- 
ing every  single  stage  of  the  return  of  prosperity  in  all  branches  of 
American  industry  and  commerce. 

statement  tthowing  the  principal  articles  of  export   from  the  port  of  Geestemilnde  to  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Article*. 


Empty  petroleum  barrelB,  115, 471 

CUj 

Fertfliziii;;  Mlts 

Vinenr 

SdK?!: 

Total 


1877. 


(hot 
69.085 
16^968 
19,200 
3,976 
20,660 


128,879 


1878. 


Cwt 

70,  no 

40,400 
42,000 


6,790 


168,906 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  exportation  to  the  United 
States  is  limited*to  very  few  articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  to  and  from  the 
port  of  OeestemUnde  for  the  year  1878 : 


Countries  whence  import«d  and  whither  exported. 

Import 

Export 

Total. 

United  States 

(hot 

2,627,984 

7,255 

98,240 

6,300 

26,064 

40.000 

416,881 

(hot 
176,706 

BritiahAmerica 

r-«iitra1  Amflri«ft 

Sooth  America 

33.500 
4.696 

Weatlndies 

Mexico 

East  Indien . , . 

Bratfl 

16,400 
36,229 

av^^%  BHt4dn  r..r ..! ,. 

483,110 

13,240 

6.481 

1,860 

1,092,816 

60,000 

41,920 

128,184 

4,400 

1,970 

130,618 

FtanC« .     .X.     aaa         .^    ...........             ...... 

Portogal 

13.125 

550 

80,420 

Tnrkev 

i^SS 

Koomania ....... 

Sweden •... 

10,607 
24,869 

Norway 

TW»Tfi#rk  , . . ,   , 

Netherlands 

19.624 
167,988 
4.420 
4.260 
87.460 
1,836 
400 

Prussia 

Meoklenbonr .'  

Old«Dhm»^..;.                                                                  .... 

3,296 
2,476 

SSb^::::::  ;:::;•  :;*:;*; :::;:::;;:;; 

i4H>eST^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bremen 

4,820 

Total  1878 

6. 081, 802 
4,666,684 

621.689 
674,939 

5,702,891 

Total  1877  

5, 141, 623 
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The  export  in  the  year  1878  shows  an  increase  over  that  in  1877  of 
46,650  hundred  weight. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wages. — The  continued  stagnation  of  commercial  affairs  throughout 
Germany  is  still  sensibly  felt  by  the  merchants  and  business  men  of 
Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven.  Wages  of  laborers,  and  especially 
dock-hands,  however,  are  exceptionally  high  in  this  consular  district, 
ranging  from  85  cents  to  $1  per  day.  Feople  in  Bremerhaven  and  Gees- 
temttnde  are  almost  exclusively  dependent  on  navigation,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  ship-building,  there  is  hardly  any  branch  of  industry  of 
importance  in  both  jtlaces. 

Fisheries. — Geestermilnde  is  one  of  the  largest  ftsh-markets  in  Ctor- 
many.  GDhe  port  caii  be  reached  very  easily  by  lie  numerous  smacks 
fishing  along  the  coast  of  the  !N^orth  Sea,  and  their  cargoes  find  a  ready 
market  at  any  time  of  the  year.  During  the  year  1878  1,845  fishing 
boats  brought  into  this  port  2,169,000  pounds  of  fish^  nearly  all  of  wMoh 
was  sent  into  the  interior.  The  value  of  this  export  in  transit  amounted 
to  740,000  marks. 

WOOD  TRADE. 

The  trade  in  this  article  is  very  considerable  at  this  place  and  in  the 
large  Prussian  town  of  Lehe,  a^oining  Bremerhaven.  Building-timb^ 
is  mostly  imported  from  Sweden,  Kon^ay,  Mnland,  and  Bussia,  while 
cabinet-wood  and  dye-woods  are  almost  exclusively  imported  fix>m 
America.    This  trade  is  steadily  increasing  every  year. 

Ship  buiUUng. — ^The  general  depression  in  all  branches  of  indusby  and 
commerce  for  the  last  few  years  had  reduced  freights  to  such  a  degree 
that  many  ship-owners  did  not  employ  their  vessels  at  all,  or  only  at 
intervals.  The  consequence  was  that  tiie  once  flourishing  ship-building 
at  Geestemiinde  and  Bremerhaven  is  at  the  present  time  very  duIL  But 
very  few  ships  are  built.  The  ship-yards  now  confine  themselves  mostly 
to  the  repairing  of  vessels.  There  are  six  dry-docks  at  Geestemlii^e 
and  Bremerhaven,  all  situated  along  the  small  river  Geeste,  which  di- 
vides Bremerhaven  from  Geestemiinde.  Only  4  new  vessels  were  built 
in  these  six  yards  during  the  year  1878,  while  143  vessels  were  repaired 
during  the  same  period.  The  "  North  German  Lloyd''  repairs  its  steam- 
ers in  its  own  dry-dock. 

WOLFGANG  SCHOBNLE. 

United  States  CoM:yiERCiAL  Agency, 

OeesteniUndej  November  10, 1879. 
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No.  2. — American  imports  and  import  duties. 
[A  report,  by  Commercial  Agent  Schoenle,  of  Gccstemujidc.  ] 

The  ecouoiuical  tenet  that  the  consumer  invariably  pays  the  duty  le vie<l 
on  articles  of  import,  especially  on  food  supplies,  has  met  with  an  addi- 
tional striking  illustration  and  confirmation  by  the  new  German  tariff 
on  grain.  Since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1880,  the  respective  section  of 
said  tariff  law  whereby  all  sorts  of  grain  imported  into  the  German 
empire  are  subject  to  import  duties,  has  taken  effect.  On  account  of 
tke  failure  of  the  grain  crop  in  Germany  and  neighboring  countries, 
grain  had  a  steady  upward  tendency  since  last  fall,  and  rye,  for  instanoe, 
was  quoted  in  this  consular  district  a  week  before  new  year  at  168  to 
172  maxks  per  1,000  kilograms.  As  soon  as  the  dutiable  rye  came  into 
market,  soon  after  new  year,  the  price  advanced  to  178  to  182  marks, 
just  the  corresponding  amount  of  import  duty  levied  on  rye  (10  marks 
doty  per  1,000  kilograms).  Bye  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  food 
supplies  of  the  G^man  people,  and  especially  of  the  people  in^the 
northern  i>art  of  Germany,  as  the  bread  in  daily  use  among  nearly  all 
classes  of  the  latter  population  is  made  either  of  coarse  or  sifted  rye- 
floor.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  since  the  time  that  import  duties 
have  been  levied  on  all  sorts  of  meat  and  breadstufBs,  so  extensively 
imported  into  Germany,  the  price  of  these  necessaries  of  life  has  in- 
mased  in  prop(»*tion  to  the  respective  import  duties.  The  tabular  sta- 
tistics, however,  show  that  the  imx>ortation  of  the  above-named  articles 
his  not  de(»reas6d ;  on  the  contrary,  a  steady  increase  of  their  importa- 
tion is  noticeable.  American  pickled  beef  and  pork  have  completely 
cimded  the  German  out  of  the  market,  and  at  Hamburg,  ae  well  as  at 
twports  of  Geedtemfinde-Bremerhaven,  butchers  and  dealers  in  meat 
wefeoompelled  to  abandon  that  branch  of  business  entirely.  They  could 
not  stand  competition  with  American  packers  any  longer.  The  fact  that 
Hamburg  as  well  as  Bremer  vessels,  plying  between  American  and  G^*- 
man  ports,  provide  themselves  with  enough  supplies  of  pickled  beef  and 
pork,  and  aLsotionr  and  other  provisions,  at  American  seaports,  so  as  to 
last  them  Bot  only  for  their  home,  but  also  for  their  return  voyage,  proves 
beyond  question  that  American  pickled  meats  have  put  a  complete  stop 
to  the  once  flourishing  packing  business  at  the  German  seaport  cities. 

American  hams,  bacon,  lard,  and  butter  enter  extensively  into  compe- 
tition with  the  resi)ective  German  articles,  and  are  steadily  gaining 
headway  over  the  latter.  In  oonrse  of  last  year  there  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  ports  of  Geestemilnde-Bremerhaven  61,418  tubs  of  Amer- 
ican butter.  The  import  of  this  article  has  increased  in  the  year  1879 
more  than  six  times  as  compared  with  the  importation  in  1878.  Were 
it  not  for  the  prejudice  which  is  still  systematically  and  artificially 
raised  against  these  articles  the  sale  of  the  same  would  even  be  larger. 
Thwe  are  a  good  many  grocers  in  this  consular  district  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  selling  American  hams  for  Bohemian,  and  who  deal  out  to  their 
customers  American  bacon,  lard,  and  butter,  on  the  sly,  as  German  articles. 
It  Ls,  however,  the  good  quality  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these 
articles  which  always  conimaiul  a  ready  market.  One  may  find  American 
butter  for  sale  in  almost  every  grocery  within  this  consular  district,  but 
the  grocers  are  constantly  taking  care  that  their  customers  should  not 
be  aware  that  they  are  buying  the  American  article. 

Against  the  American  canned  meats  the  public  mind  is  still  more  un- 
fiirorably  impressed,  as  these  meats  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
manufacture  of  sausages,  which  figure  so  largely  upon  German  tables. 
But  in  spite  of  all  the  combined  opposition  of  interested  parties  against 
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this  wholesome  American  food,  the  importation  of  the  same  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  American  canned 
corned  beef  will  take  the  place  of  the  German  sausage  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  former  being  more  nourishing  and  wholesome  than  the  latter. 

PETTY  SMUGGLING. 

Aside  from  the  above  statements,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Department  to  a  system  of  petty  smuggling,  chiefly 
practiced  by  German- Ajnericans.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  that  bar- 
rels which,  according  to  the  bills  of  lading,  should,  for  instance^  contain 
nothing  but  flour,  reach  the  x)orts  of  GeestemUnde-Bremerhaven,  intended 
for  parties  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  local  forwarding  and  com- 
mission agents  take  charge  of  these  consignments,  and  make  their  dec- 
larations at  the  custom-house  in  accordance  with  the  bills  of  lading. 
Ui)on  examination  of  such  barrels,  however,  custom-house  officers  detect, 
very  frequently,  that  small  bags  of  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  or  hams,  preserves, 
and  even  small  packages  of  silk  goods  had  been  stuffed  into  them.  Such 
barrels  are  immediately  seized  by  the  custom-house  officers,  and  the 
agents  are  summoned  to  answer  for  making  false  and  erroneous  declara- 
tions. The  cases  are  generally  settled  by  adding  three  or  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  duty  on  the  smuggled  articles,  so  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  whole  value  of  the  smuggled  article  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
government.  It  is  evident  that  out  of  such  proceedings  considerable 
expenditures  accrue  to  the  receivers  of  the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
unnecessary  delay  is  caused  in  forwarding  the  same  to  their  destination. 
These  malpractices  are  generally  performed  by  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sending  to  their  friends  or  relatives  some  substantial  ChristiAts 
or  birthday  presents.  The  additional  articles  are  very  likely  intended  to 
be  an  extra  surprise  to  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  former  are  igno- 
rant of  the  German  custom  laws,  and  do  not  intend  to  violate  them  pur- 
posely. It  may,  however,  be  well  for  people  in  the  United  States  to  take 
notice  that  all  consignments,  destined  to  make  direct  entry  into  the 
German  customs  dominion  (ZoUgebiet),  are  minutely  examined  at  the 
place  of  landing  before  they  are  permitted  to  enter  the  same,  and  that 
this  kind  of  petty  smuggling  does  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Ger- 
man custom-house  officers. 

WOLFGANG  SOHOENLE, 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Oeestemiinde,  January  16, 1880. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  GeesiemUnde-Bremerhaven  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  gear  ending  SepiemJ>er  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending— 

Total   for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

31,1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
80,1879. 

ChamnMrne r.........,r,,... 

^S52 
878 

10.830 

240 

20 

70 

72 

712 

238 

713 

86 

$2,W5 

11,500 

$615 

$8,540 

cSdSlh!^;.;;:.^.^";;;;;^....»""; 

378 

!Birdft Mi4  ftnirniilti ...... .....rr.r  

11.558 

782 

6,835 

29.505 

Soorkrout 

240 

Beer     

20 

"WTiinky .-  .t r 

:::::::::;:  i :::::"  "" 

70 

72 

'P^ifit^  ,.-, ,._..-. 

726 

395 

m 

2,228 

Kedwine 

288 

Stnir  hftto 

4,396 

Mg 

Linen  coods    ....>>.....  .■«..«....•.•.• 

Kftnminanii  oobI.......  ....^.....Tr,^-,-- 

201 

201 

SwiM  docks 

45 
555 
108 

23 

............ 

45 

SnnilM  anil 'wnAclAti  nhAPii.      

555 

Ftontberbeds 

108 

Oil  p^P^i^ffif    ....... ,^ 

23 

'PwrlflishiK  irnlt^         

472 
315 
165 
240 

472 

Hfird whtm  uid  da v  iFoods  . r^ ...,■, 

815 

Scrabben • 

165 

Weniinff  aonftrel ...... 

240 

....   .  ..... 

Total  in  Fnited  StiRBs  gold 

16,709 

19.456 

8,408 

0,038 

48, 610 

HAMBURG. 

Statements  prepared  hy  Consul  Scroggs,  showing  the  commerce  of  Hamlvrg  for  tht  fears  lb77 

and  1878. 


IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 
[Yalnea  in  United  States  gold.] 


Articles. 


CoIEbo 

Tea 

Cocoa 

Sugar,  raw .... 
Sugar,  refined . 


Tobaooo  and  tobacco  stems  . 

Cigars 

Rice 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Cassia  lignea 

Oranges  and  lemons , 

Almonds 

Raisins 

Cunanta 

Wine. 


Alcohol 

Other  spirits. 

Wheat 

Rye. 


Barley 

Oats  and  other  grain . . 

Legnmee 

Flour  and  meal 

Hcvrings 

live  oattle  and  meats. 
Batter. 


Cheese 

Other  articles  of  food  . 
Cotton  yam 


1877. 

1878. 

1 

Value. 

Per 
cent. 

$37,  r>8r».  251 10    a  89 

|:;l,270.  163  10 

7.68 

1,  405,  :t20  70 

0.35 

l.()05.r,85  50 

0.26 

1,  l&l,  787  00 

0.28 

1.  oil.  519  00 

0.25 

13,213,106  50 

3.13 

M,  :-44.782  10 

3.67 

1, 745.  266  90 

0.41 

2,  232.  416  20 

0.55 

745,  386  10 

0.18 

050,  156  50 

0.16 

9,  032,  t*09  30 

2.14 

s.  K02,  463  30 

2.16 

3,U54J,  185  20 

0.72 

3,  m:i,  217  80 

0.74 

2,211.479  80 

0.52 

2,  2!ta.  :^08  60 

0.66 

315,  t«06  90 

0.07 

374,  481  10 

0.09 

2o;i,  :i2»  40 

0.05 

»4.  i4n  60 

0.02 

;!u,  530  60 

0.01 

232, 252  30 

0.06 

55H,  D60  50 

0.13 

515,493  60 

0.13 

71  1,716  80 

0.17 

507.  718  10 

0.14 

ti:t  1,148  60 

0.15 

410,  f>16  60 

0.10 

401,422  70 

0.09 

503,  179  60 

0.12 

.      4, 33tj,  H66  90 

L03 

4.158.752  60 

L02 

,      4,  im.  462  10 

0.08 

3.  f>49,  299  20 

0.90 

1,  442.  884  50 

0.34 

1,503,  r»33  90 

0.38 

5,284,663  90 

1.25 

3,  ]54,:J47  80 

0.77 

1,484,315  60 

0.35 

1.. 524,  766  00 

0.37 

1      4, 260,  075  00 

LOl 

5.  242. 128  60 

1.30 

1      2,151,470  00 

0.61 

1, 1)04,  452  20 

0.47 

1          64H,  288  50 

0.13 

4<jy.  016  70 

0.12 

6,  846,  729  30 

L62 

6,  G5,K.  842  60 

1.64 

1, 420,  424  40 

0.84 

1.277.474  60 

0.31 

18^02J,::70  70 

4.26 

l.\Ofi:t.  44)6  30 

4.59 

6, 64f;  397  60 

1.67 

0,  300,  ,^45  10 

L56 

1,040,812  10 

0.25 

1188,  ri40  10 

0.24 

23,555.08110 

5.57 

22.  446.  068  00 

5.51 

12,574,101  70 

2.95 

11,098,379  70 

2.95 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  ahoiolng  the  commerce  of  Hamburg,  4f'C. — Oontinned. 
IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES— Continued. 


1877. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Woolen  and  half  woolen  yarn $9,833,341 

Lin«a  thread 1,545,098 

lUwand  spun  Bilk 1,168,013 

Cotton 6.285,140 

Sheep's  wool 10,974,222 

FUx, hemp,  and  oakum 857,221 

Bags I         661,573 

Hidee I      5,057,411 

Skins '      5,688,302 

Sole  and  other  leather |      7,592,254 

Horse-hair I         543,477 

Bristles 1,544,286 

Guano 2.763,070 

Whale  fins 108.985 

Train  oil 1,146,691 

TaUow 609,315 

Tar  and  pitch 176,448 

Palm  ana  oocoannt  oil 1,625,613 

Olive  oil 1,001,068 

Rape-seed  oil 482,766 

Linseed  oil 1,936,515 

Clover  seed 2,598,754 

Rape  and  turnip  seed 692,796 

Linaeed 64,417 

Timber  and  staves 2,468,523 

Other  woods 1,352,132 

Dye-woodsand  quercitron 1,070,005 

Dye-wood  extracts 819, 077 

Indigo 1.350,661 

Saltpeter 3,724,930 

Resta  and  galipot 565,576 

Sulphur 171,319 

Soda  (calcined  and  crystallized) 545,020 

Coals  and  cinders 4,053,508 

Copper  and  silver  ore 932,000 

Iron,  raw  and  smelted 1,775,539 

Iron  in  bars '      2t  093;  650 

Copper,  in  bars  and  sheets I     2,710,748 

"•*''''  2, 540, 895 

40,807,406 

8, 840. 498 

28,776,834 

17, 018, 082 

7, 359. 942 

9, 751, 405 

1,903,064 

450,046 

6,266,568 

8,177,375 

40,966,728 


ZinCf  in  bars  and  sheets. 

Other  raw  stmifs  and  half  manufactured  goods. 

Silk  and  half-silk  goods 

Woolen  and  half-woolen  goods 

Cotton  goods 

Linen,  mdf-linen,  and  canvas 

Other  dry  goods 

India  rubber  goods 

Rails  (for  railways) 

Other  ironware 

Machines  and  instruments 

Other  iwoducts  of  industry 

Totid 

Specie  ana  precious  metals 


Grand  total 628,558,723  70 


70 


422, 938, 664  10 
100,620.159  60 


Per 
cent 


2.32 
0.37 
0.28 
L48 
2.59 
0.20 
0.16 
L20 
L34 
L80 
0.13 
0.37 
0.65 
0.08 
0.27 
0.14 
0.04 
0.38 
0.24 
0.11 
0.46 
0.61 
0.16 
0.02 
0.58 
0.32 
0.25 
0.22 
0.82 
0.88 
0.13 
0.04 

ai3 

0.96 
0.22 
0.42 
0.50 
0.64 
0.60 
9.53 
0.91 
6.80 
4.02 
L74 
2.31 
0.45 
0.11 
L48 
1.93 
9.69 


1878. 


Value. 


no,  446. 412  00 

1,654»550  80 

693,943  70 

5,598,861  90 

12,006.876  70 

778»  396  10 

666.416  70 

6,987,119  40 

3, 609-,  074  40 

8, 171, 289  70 

476, 121  40 

1,112,038  30 

4,391,280  90 

115.  206  30 

925,  <Md  90 

589,145  20 

178.666  70 

1, 181, 125  00 

820.688  30 

547, 369  10 

2. 055, 384  70 

1, 899. 035  00 

667,428  40 

25.944  40 

2, 091. 572  00 

1,428,690  20 

776,824  90 

1,024,156  80 

1, 801, 081  70 

4, 836. 443  20 

726, 121  30 

151, 770  20 

429, 901  80 

3, 690, 149  50 

8U,159  80 

1, 729, 662  60 

1, 953, 421  10 

2,964,428  80 

2. 590, 094  50 

40, 893, 036  20 

3, 741, 860  80 

26,306.556  60 

17, 034, 397  80 

6, 831, 766  70 

10, 608, 666  70 

1. 969, 549  20 

362,585  10 

5,008,486  90 

8,252,800  80 

87,067,003  00 


100.001  407,282,526  40  100.  «• 
...     56,185,72240 


463,418,248  81 


Per 


151 
0i41 
0.17 
LSI 
2.91 

ail 
ail 

L4I 

(km 

2.01 
0.12 
127 
l.« 

in 

0.» 

0.M 

0.21 

all 
a  13 

O.SI 

a47 

0.10 

a  01 

«l51 
0.35 
0.10 

t» 
a44 

LIB 
0.18 
0.M 
0.U 

an 
an 
a42 
a48 
ai3 
aoi 
laof 
a93 

&45 
i,U 
L« 
%9i 
a48 

aflo 

2.  IB 

ai< 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Hamburg  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Articles  of  food 

Bailding  material  and  fael 

Raw  staffs  and  half  manufactured  goods  . 

Dry  goods 

Products  of  industry 


Specie  . 


Total. 


Articles  of  food 

Building  material  and  fbel 

Raw  stuSb  and  half  manufiMstured  goods  . 


Dry  goods 
Produ 


ucts  of  industry . 


1877. 


1878. 


Quantity. 


N.Otr. 
11, 6«0, 373 

700,616 
5, 852, 081 

364,474 
1, 863, 159 


20, 440, 703 


5. 449, 120 

4. 202, 060 

10, 245, 550 

409, 610 

3, 171, 610 


Total. 
Specie 


21, 477, 950 


Yalue.       !     Quantity.    '       Value. 


I 


$60,451,048  I 

348,432 

40. 392, 646 

27,496,378  I 

29,161,902 


157. 850, 406 
68,229.840 


y.  Ctr. 
13, 773, 874 

773,454 
5, 576, 136 

368,224 
1,488,535 


$62, 261, 042 

811. 780 

31, 964, 948 

28,072,424 

24,973.102 


59. 520. 468 
1, 610. 546 
89, 957, 386 
33, 863, 316 
19,914,650 


204, 366, 316 
7,727,622 


145, 273, 296 
21, 679, 896 


5,286,640 

4,241,920 

10, 971, 670 

428,370 

1, 317, 850 


56, 872, 16e 
1,876,830 
94,693,060 
31. 579, 268 
21, 321, 944 


22, 196, 450  I 


204,843,268 
9,698,738 


TRADE  OF   HAMBURG  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  imports  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  enditif 

December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Coffee :  cwt.. 

Sirup do — 

Honey do — 

Raw  tobacco do 

Manufactured  tol)aoco do 

Tobacco  stems do 

Cigars thousand.. 

Cigarettes bundles.. 

Rice cwt.. 

Candied  flruits do 

Nuts do.... 

Fresh  firuit  and  yegetables do  .. 

Dried  ftuit do  ... 

Wine hectoliters.. 

Champagne  wine do  — 

"  do 


Beer. 
Rye . . . 
Barley . 
Oats. 


..cwt. 
.do. 
do. 


Indian  com do... 

Pease do... 

White  beans do. 

Hops do 


>p8  . 
heal 


Wheat  flour do 

Other  kinds  of  flour do 

Starch do... 

Grits do..-. 

Cattle  food..,. do... 

Caviare *. do 

Oysters * 

Fresh  fish cwt.. 

Salted  and  smoked  meats do  — 

Sausage do  — 

Butter do — 

Lard do.... 

Chetae do — 

CondeuiMMl  milk do  ... 

Preserves ,  do 

Other  ai-ticles  of  food . 


Quantities. 


18,231 

14,079 

16,649 

64,295 

1,881 

4,926 

23,774 

199,420 

99 

48 

56 

872 

13,076 

21 

8,722 

25 

44,291 

7,720 

4,604 

386,695 

5,6C7 

205 

53 

12,898 

2,831 

13,169 

221 

501 

2,629 


30 

120,006 

384 

19, 715 

811, 164 

642 

39 

13, 208 


Timber cwt..)         98,469 

Staves do... I         23,230 

Slat« 

MUlstones cwt..  28 


Value. 


$190, 633  30 

48,706  70 

134, 163  «> 

1,464,561  00 

21,467  60 

7,063  80 

1.084.271  80 

16,322  00 

840  10 

1,144  80 

606  90 

4, 341  10 

69,853  00 

885  40 

1, 801  70 

530  70 

83,880  70 

14.688  90 

7,649  30 

568.586  80 

13, 844  70 

771  10 

1,056  70 

40.405  30 

24.999  50 

64,776  50 

764  00 

833  00 

54.920  90 

10.688  60 

611  70 

961,484  30 

5.869  10 

258, 191  90 

2,866.029  30 

7.456  50 

1,047  2U 

208, 818  80 

3,005  90 

74, 396  40 

20,427  50 

24, 930  50 

45  20 
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^atement  Bhowing  the  imports  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  StateSy  ^c— Continued. 


Articles. 


QaantitieB. 


I»^*«o    - cwt.J 

J^^w>d  do.. ..I 

QueroitroD   ^q | 

£egwood extract ......do  ... 

BracU-wood extract 1 do  . 

Tellow- wood  extract do!...' 

Qneroitroo  extract do  .. 

flavtne do    "  i 

Dividivi "do  '  "i 

Zhkc  white do.!'!l 

Variona  varnishes do 

Other  paints  and  colors ..do" I!. I 

.do. ...I 
.do.. ..I 
.do. 


HnxTomica pounds. 

Other  medicinal  roots,  harks,  Ac cwt 

Varioos  medicinal  seeds  and  ftnit do 

lioorloe 


.„  _^  do.... 

2«to-  - do... 

Tnrpentine do 

Onm-elastlc *.do!!!! 

Other  ffnms do 

Peravian halsam do  !!! 

OUier  balms  do  " 

Caator-oil do!!" 

Other  medicinal  oUs do 

Oil  of  peppermint do..., 

OQ  of  turpentine do  .. 

Other etherial  oils do  ... 

Iodide  of  potassa pounds.. 

Tarions  other  salts cwt.. 

Alhomen do.... 

Yarioas drags do  !!. 

Other  chemicals do 

Lead  ore  oontainins  silver do 

Copper  ore  containmg  silver do 

Other  copper  ore do 

sftver ore do. 

Copper containfaBf  gold  and  silver do!!!! 

Other oopper do  ... 

Raw  vino do..., 

Bnasin  sheets ...do.... 

Orindstones do  . 

Dry  and  salted  hides .'.do..., 

Deer-skins do    . 

Gslf-skins do..., 

Furs  and  other  skins ^ do 

Leather do!.. 

Born-tips  . do. . ., 

Hbni  cuttings do!!.! 

MoUier-of-pearl shells do  .., 

Whale  fins do 

Bone-black do... 

Bsne-meal do 

BoDe^Mfaes do... 

Gtits do  .. 

Artiftcial  raannre do... 

Salphate  of  ammonia do  .., 

Horse-hair do  .. 

Bristles dd  .. 

Bed-feathers do  .- 

Ornamental  feathers poands 

Gloe 


U. 


cwt..  I 
.do  ... 

do  ... 

Tallow   do  ... 

Jraln-oll barrels.. 

Beilned  petroleum ' cwt.. 

Petroleam  and  other  lubricating  oils   do 

Other  gas  liquids do  ..  , 

Linseed-oil do..   . 

'Jleln do....! 

Fat  and  grease do  ...'< 

Clover-  seed (io...| 

Grass-seed do 

Other  field  ftnd  garden  seeds ,.clo     ..' 

Mahogany  wood    rio  cubic  metfr  .i 

Cedu'wood    , do    .  t 

Wnlnut  wood Jo  ... 

Veneers      cwt  . 

Other foreij^  woods  do  ... 


2,617 

796 

30, 4.^t 

280 

390 

8,975 

622 

406 

200 

480 

77 

30 

36 

2,323 

610 

334 

20 

74 

504,055 

1,087 

148 

765 

26 

29 

72 

430 

157 

23,877 

29 

200 

82 

506 

54 

87 

359 

1,701 

4,718 

3.194 

114 

28.597 

26.539 

9.782 

431 

14.246 

420 

64 

3.699 

67, 318 

510 

1.453 

484 

177 

679 

7,218 

8.760 

10,071 

60.781 

3,466 

23 

186 

537 

400 

84 

1,048 

644 

29.977 

353 

639,  421 

462 

819 

^d 

1.240 

8.589 

51,196 

8,709 

53 

517 

6,900 

418,781 

91 

14,419 


Value. 


$8,986  90 

3,581  90 

878  20 

298.466  30 

5,  388  30 

6,637  80 

89, 780  70 

28,  003  10 

595  OO 

1,  047  20 

5, 871  50 

2,001  60 

6. 242  70 
1,682  70 

45,508  OO 

873  50 

14,713  20 

702  10 

702  10 

581.  700  60 

6,678  30 

4,890  90 

3,882  20 

2.380  00- 

2,039  70 

666  40 

12. 733  OO 

35. 788  10' 

139,836  90 

2,863  lO 

702  10 

3, 515  30 

17,064  60 

3.243  90 
6.980  50 
6,664  00 

19.040  00 

37, 615  90 

68, 194  10 

3,624  70 

593,003  20 

276, 113  30- 

282,589  30 

2.400  90 

122. 760  40 

12. 763  90 

1.794  50 

553,833  10 

1, 510, 966  80- 

6,586  50 

4, 705  30 

18, 775  80 

36.061  80 

1,987  30 

13.884  90 

13.613  60 

97. 794  20 

57,853  00 

18, 649  70 

749  70 

8.206  20 

17,  904  70 

587  90 

1,280  40 

30, 987  60 

5.800  10 

274, 107  00 

5,497  80 

1, 555, 377  60 

4, 488  70 

3.808  OO 

5.036  10 

8,  425  20 

62.  215  00 

501.  .508  60 

30,  331  90 

1,  823  10 

1.035  30 

3.  165  40 

21*.  0:2  30 

^in  7{> 

;\j   :.s  iC' 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  into  Hamburg  from  the  United  States^  ^c. — ContiDued. 


Articles. 


I  Quantities. 


Piasava cwt.. 

Chair-cane do...  ' 

Cororo-nuts    do  — 

Live  plant* do... 

Othpr  vegetable  raw  stuffs '. do.... 

Bristle  hemp do 

Cotton do 

Hemp  and  j  ute do 

Cotton  yam do 

Otherraw  and  half  manufactured  stuffs  

Silk  and  hal f  silk  goods cwt . . 

Woolen  and  half  woolen  goods do  — 

Cotton  goods do 

Linen  goods do 

T  rimmi  ngs pounds . . 

Oil-cloth cwt.. 

Other  dry  goods 

Leather  cloth cwt.. 

India-rubber  goods do 

Leather  gloves pounds . . 

Leather  boots  and  shoes c wt . . 

Other  leather  goods do 

Kew  rope  work do 

Twine do 

Wooden  pegs do  — 

Furniture   do  .. 

Other  fine  wooden  ware do  . . 

Other  coai-se  wooden  ware do 

Paper do  — 

Pasteboard do 

Wall-paper do 

Various  paper  pasteboard  goods do 

Various  stationery do  — 

Printed  books   do 

Painting  and  pictures do  — 

Engravmgs    do 

Various  glaasware do  ... 

Porcelaine-ware pounds.. 

Crockery .' cwt.. 

Slate  boards do... 

Iron  pipes  , do 

Coarse  liard ware do  —  1 

Iron  nails •. do  . .  | 

Keedles pounds.. 

Fine  hard  ware ■ cwt . . 

Gold  and  silver  ware pounds.. 

Zinc- ware cwt . .  I 

Tinware t...do j 

Other  metal  ware  do 1 

Sewing-machine*,  and  parts  thereof  do i 

Other  machines,  and  parts  thereof do 

Pianos do  —  I 

Other  mnsical  instruments do — I 

Various  other  instruments do , 

Watches pounds. 

Various  watches  and  clocks cwt. 

Parts  of  clocks  and  watches pounds. 

Wagons,  and  parts  thereof cwt. 

Guns  do... 

Priming  for  fire-arms do... 

Toys » do... 

Fancy  goods do... 

I^atural  c uriosities do . . . 


.do. 


Soap  . 

Perfumeries do. 

Empty  barrels  pieces. 

Empty  bags do... 

Passengers'  effects cwt. 

Other  articles  of  industry 


Total. 


Value. 


160 

704 

3,443  , 

35  ' 

136 

2, 173  ' 

24, 103  ; 

210 

19  I 


14 

201 

3,055 

23 
300 
117 


491 
180 
33 
769 
232 
20 
7,528 
187 
2,081 
882  , 
621  1 
203 
142 
183  j 
44  ! 
174 
16  1 
80  I 
202  I 
760 
137 
1,533  ' 
2,294  , 
240 
278 
120 
9,266 
164 
173 
100  I 
409  < 
18,569  i 
18,613  > 
260  I 
588 
270 
290 
1,733  1 

670 
1,621  1 
499  , 
57  I 
754  1 
768 
54  , 
262  ; 
455  I 
1,374  ! 
30,039 
821 


1.032 

18,435 

1,410 

828 

12,704 

313,327 

1,^0 

483 

2,877 

4,481 

13, 813 

104,189 

894 

652 

2,777 

3,705 

19.154 

23,754 

802 

1,999 

54,066 

2,103 

678 

29,721 

5,181 

20.258 

5,938 

10,481 

1,744 

3.729 

5.540 

8,960 

11,745 

8.663 

4.952 

5,002 

559 

990 

6,947 

3,558 

1,627 

1,906 

837 

160,971 

7,858 

3,022 

1.925 

40.514 

502,022 

338,947 

14.989 

24.828 

28,512 

7,090 

54,168 

868 

19.856 

47,278 

4,926 

26,275 

32,353 

4,406 

1,754 

17.024 

1,696 

6,361 

68,646 

1,392 


18,432,838  CO 
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SMement  shitwing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hamburg  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 
S£A  YBSSELS  SNIERED. 


Whence. 


Arrived  from— 

Gttnnan  ports 

Great  Britain  ^colliers) 

Great  Britain  (other  veaeels)  . 

Other  part«  of  Europe 

America 

Africa : 

Aaia  and  Australia 


Total. 


Of  vhich  were— 

Tt^asels  with  cargo 

Teeaela  in  ballast 

Sailing  vessels 

St««mer8 

Percentage  of  the  sailing  vessels 

Peroentaee  of  the  steamers 

Arerage  Dorden  of  the  sailing  vessels  . 
Average  burden  of  the  steamers 


1877. 


Vessels. 


1,149 
801 
1,500 
1,093 
694 
43 
103 


5, 473 


4.665 

808 

2,515 

2,958 

460 

540 


Register 
tons. 


105,564 
464,819 
819,903 
305, 713 
457,120 
13,861 
66,949 


2, 110, 165 

123,764 

601,469 

1, 732, 460 

225 

775 

199 

585 


1878. 


Vessels. 


1, 152 

744 

1,577 

1,034 

671 

40 

90 


5.308 


4,454 

854 

2,336 

2,972 

440 

560 


Register 
tons. 


107, 174 
449,859 
826,933 
318, 770 
495,553 
11,793 
63,260 


2,273,342 


2,124,346 

148,996 

506, 475 

1, 767, 867 

222 

778 

216 

595 


SEA  VESSELS  CLEARED. 


1877. 

1878. 

Whither. 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

&u]edfor~ 

983 
2,534 
1,228 
574 
98 
72 

80,460 
1, 366, 775 
338,598 
385,632 
26,522 
45,599 

954 

2,533 

1,102 

557 

104 

66 

91,426 

Great Im taJn  and  Irf>land r......^ ^r.-  , 

1, 401, 554 

Other  narta  of  Eurone ' 

320,120 
399, 736 

America     

Africa                       

28,741 

Ada  and  Aas'tralia 

42,545 

Total 

5,489 

2.  243,  586 

5.316 

2,284.116 

Of  which  were- 

4,042 
1.447 
2,523 
2,966 
460 
540 

1, 649, 403 

594,183 

605,116 

1,738,471 

225 

775 

3,929 
1,387 
2,336 
2,981 
439 
661 

1, 655, 835 

Vessels  in  ballast   

628.281 

Sailing  vessels  '. 

506,741 

Stean^rs                   

1, 777, 375 

PerBeotare of  tb«  aailine  veft»»elii  .^^^,. .^^. ^.^ 

222 

Pereentase  of  the  steamers 

.    778 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  between  Hamburg  and  the  (Jnited  Statee  during  the  year  1878. 

CLEARANCES. 


Witl 

1  cargo. 

In  ballast 

WWther. 

* 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

Forjaorte  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean : 

Baltimofe 

8 

4,553 

1 

1 

462 

Boston 

783 

Brazos  de  Santiago 

2 

298 

Breakwater T 

2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
6 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1,779 

1,438 

478 

Charleston 

Coosaw  River 

6 

3,269 

Delaware.. 

1,154 
856 

Doboy 

1 

Key  west 

2,289 
5,541 
5,670 
1,857 
444 

New  Orleans.... 

New  York 

59 
54 

40,326 
116, 183 

New  York,  D.S 

'  Pensacola 

Philadelphia 

20 

12,097 

3,563 
756 

Porrtftnif           , , 

Port  Royal 

R<»,ndy  Hook x 

i 

690 

9 

8,426 

Ravaiinfth , ... 

1 

404 

Saint  Helena  Sonnd 

1 
2 

384 

Tybee  River 

:*.'/.:::;:::: 

1,612 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

3 

1,187 

Total 

154 

179,007 

43 

87,487 

Of  which  were  steamers 

54 

116,183 

1 

1.857 

From  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  : 

San  Francisco 

4 

2,304 

ARRIVALS. 


Witl 

cargo. 

Whence. 

Vessels. 

Register 

Vessels. 

Register 
tons. 

From  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast : 

Baltimore 

12 
1 

14 
3 

1 
4 
64 
55 

1 

1 
3 
4 
34 

8,513 

345 

5,896 

1,372 

856 

2,053 

42,273 

116,594 

539 

3,015 

4,573 

756 

1,793 

.  1,597 

12,723 

Beaufort 

Charleston ^... 

Coosaw  River ? 

Doboy  

Mobile 

New  York 

New  York,  D.S 

Norfolk 

Pensacola                

Philadelphia    

Portland 

Richmond  ....-...---. ......  .......  ....... 

Savannah  - 

Wilmington.  N.  C 

Total 

208 

202,898 

* 

Of  which  were  steamers 

55 

116,594 

From  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast: 

Aleutes 

1 
1 

262 
247 

San  Francisco    ...........     ........................ 

Total f 

2 

509 
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KOXIGSBERG. 


£ep&rtj  by  Mr.  OuedekCj  vice-commercial  agent^  on  the  oommerce  of  Konigs- 

berg  for  1878  omd  1879. 

The  great  start  of  trade  in  1877  mainly  resulted  from  the  Rosso-Turk- 
ish war  and  the  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea.  These  combinations,  so 
eminently  favorable  to  this  place,  of  course  ceased  again  on  the  return 
of  peace,  and  the  only  ho])e  left  was  that  the  decrease  of  our  transac- 
tions in  1878,  comparing  to  1877,  would  not  manifest  itselt  too  abruptly; 
in  these  hopes,  at  least,  Kouigsberg  has  not  been  disappointed. 

GRAIN  EXPORT  FOR   1878. 

The  principal  branch  of  commerce,  the  grain  trade,  proved,  in  1878, 
still  satisfactory,  for,  notwithstanding  the  crop  in  this  province  was  not 
a  very  profitable  one,  the  crop  in  Russia  was  very  good,  and  the  supplies 
from  there  were  immensely  large.  AcxMjrdingly,  the  exportation  of  corn 
in  1878  was  the  largest  which  Konigsberg  ever  had,  excepting  the  vear 
1877. 

Exportation  of  ^rn  from  Konisberg  and  Pillau. 


Years. 

Quantitj^ 

Value. 

1870 

Tons. 
279, 963. 2 
311, 123. 8 
203, 159. 7 
332,  549.  8 
356, 985. 2 
413, 108. 0 
303. 215. 7 
593. 451. 6 
676, 077. 2 

Marks. 
39  180  000 

1871  

49, 401.  000 
35,  340,  000 

Ig72  

1OT3            .                  .            

56, 260.  000 
61.  783,  000 
69. 718,  000 
51, 800, 000 

Ig74 

Ig75 

187« 

1877 , 

98, 491. 000 
99. 165, 671 

1878 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

As  regards  the  commercial  relations  of  Konigsberg  and  the  United 
States,  a  great  portion  of  the  exportation  as  well  as  of  the  importation 
passes  via  England,  and  also  via  Hamburg  aiM  Bremen,  of  which  no 
statistics  are  kept. 

The  main  article  of  exportation  is  rags,  of  which  95,835  cwt.,  value 
l,054,16d  marks,  were  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  principal  article  of  importation  is  petroleum,  of  which  79,198  bar- 
rels were  imported,  against  113,322  barrels  in  1877,  86,207  barrels  in 
1876,  121,327  barrels  in  1875,  85,936  barrels  in  1874,  104,495  barrels  in 
1873,  53,060  barrels  in  1872,  63,975  barrels  in  1871,  43,901  barrels  in 
1870. 

The  quality  of  the  petroleum  was  much  inferior  to  former  years.  The 
price  wa^  permanently  declining,  and  business  consequently  rather  un- 
favorable. 

The  importation  of  lard  and  bacon  in  1878  was  69,609  cwt.,  against 
-34,454  cwt.  in  1877,  25,240  cwt.  in  1876,  10,236  cwt.  in  1875,  28,636 
cwt.  in  1874,  54,615  cwt.  in  1873. 

The  import  of  bacon  may  be  rated  at  about  10,000  cwt. ;  the  import  of 
lard  at  nearly  60,000  cwt/  From  January  till  June  a  steady  decline  of 
prices  took  place. 
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NAVIGATION. 

There  arrived  at  Konigsberg-Pillau,  in  1878,  985  steamers,  measuring 
1,146,377  cubic  meters,  and  2,115  sailing  vessels,  448,286  cubic  meters^ 
a  total  of  3,100  vessels  of  1,594,633  cubic  meters,  ot  which  there  cleared 
empty  and  in  ballast  275  steamers,  measuring  320,887  cubic  meters,  and 
436  sailing  vessels,  of  78,484  cubic  meters. 

Among  the  arrivals  were  31  sailing  vessels  from  the  United  States. 

Classed  by  nations,  there  arrived  1,412  German,  453  English,  643 
Danish,  218  Swedish,  249  Norwegian,  118  Dut<;h,  3  Russian,  and  2  Bel- 
gian vessels. 

GRAIN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN   1879. 

In  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  1879  the  importation  and  ex- 
portation of  corn  was — 


Months. 


Importation.   ExportatioB. 


January  — 
Pebruary... 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 


I 


Tom. 
42,557 
27.533 
25,726 
21.884 
75,927 
31,121 
27.929 
20,141 
21,867 


Total 

Pirst  three  quarters  of  1878.. 


294,085 
433,460 


Tom. 
23,621 
6,501 
20,531 
54,238 
71,fl4 
35,788 
27, 3» 
26,058 
17,455 


283,024 
420.245 


CONRAD  H.  GAEDEKE. 


United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kanigsbergj  November  1, 1879. 


Statement  showing  the  i?nports  at  Eonigsberg  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats    

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Bean  s  *. 

Tait)s  

Hemp-seed 

Linseeil 

Rubsen  and  rape-seed  

Clover-seed   

Grains,  seeds,  &c.,  without  declara- 
tion of  the  species 

Flax 

Plaxtow 

Hemp  

Hemp-tow 

Tea 


Coffee 

Bice 

Spices  of  all  kinds  . 
TYuits    


Quantity. 


215, 815. 1 

153, 162. 3 

61,1U8.2 

67, 194.  0 

4,  238. 0 

21,590.7 

2. 494.  6 

8, 161.  8 

1.  591.  8 

10,  400.  7 

14.  52.3.  0 

5, 107.  4 

31, 432.  7 
20,000.0 
1.  500. 0 
12, 445.  0 
250.0 
11,690.0 

1,  958.  6 

2,  581.  0 
G01.2  , 
857.9  I 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Markf. 
41.004,809 
21. 442,  722 

7,  955,  706 

8,  063,  280 
593,  320 

3,  454, 512 
399, 136 
1,  .305,  888 
286,  524 
4, 204, 182 
4.211,670 
5,  618, 170 


5. 343, 

15, 200, 

540, 

6,969, 

90, 

37, 408, 

3,  212, 
722, 

6or, 

686, 


Whence  imported. 


Province  of  KSnlgsbergand  Russia. 
Do.  9 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Russia. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 
England,     Netherlands,     German 
ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Articlee. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Kaw  cotton  . 


Indigo 

Olive  and  oaator  oil , 

Dye- wooda , 

Sundry  other  colonial  products 

Amber 

Pitcoalfl  and  cokes 

Salt 

Lime,  cement,  brick»,  tiles,  and  whet- 
stones   

Glass,  porcelain,  &c 

Sundry  miiyerals 

Pig-iron 

Forged  and  shaped  iron,  sheets 

Raw  steel 

Hardware 

Small- ware 

Copper  and  brass 

Other  metals  

Inntruiuents,  engines,  &c 

White  lead 

Copper  Titiiol 

Sulphur ^ 

Sulphuric  acid 

Soda,  soda-ashos,  pot-ashes,  saltpeter, 
&c 

Alum 

Green  copperas 

Caustic  natron 

Chloride  of  lime 

Druzs  and  coloring  stuffa 

Bou ole  carbonic  natron .*. 

Starch 

Sundry  other  chemical  products 

Petroleum 

Cocoanut-oil 

Oils  and  turpentine 

Oil-cakea  and  sundries 

Products  of  mills 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Simp,  molasses,  and  honey 

8pint«,arac  and  rum 

Win« 

Beer  and  portef 

Tobacco 

Butter  and  cheese 

Herrings 

Sundrj'  consumption  articles 

Cotton  yam  

Cotton  articles 

Silk  

Woolen  yam  and  goods,  shoddy 

Linen  yam  and  twist 

Linen 

Rags 

Bagging,  canvas,  and  sundries 

Hops 

Paper,  books,  &c 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt 

Sundries J 

TaHow 

Bones 

Skins 

Leather 

Wool 

Bristles,  hairs 

Whale-oil  

Firewood 

Puraiture,  Sec ,  ^ 

Timber pieces . .  | 

Horses, cattle,  &c head.. 


Tons. 

Marki. 

93.7 

103, 070 

11.2 

145,  600 

389.6 

311,680 

821.6 

134.  456 

706.3 

211.800 

5.7 

57,  000 

128,  500. 0 

2.  056,  000 

20,  610.  5 

618,  315 

Total  tons  ... 
Total  pieces  . 
Total  beads.. 


108, 518. 3 

1,  624. 6 
7,  426.  0 
8.221.9 
5.  890. 4 

254.6  , 
10, 757. 6 
236.8 

230.1  , 
472.0 

4,131.1 

197.0 

84.3 

438.1 

902.2  : 

2,  735.  0 
279.7 
170.3 
679.2 
330.7 

1,801.2 
68.7 

643.0  I 

1.232.7  ' 
13, 859.  6 

457.  7  I 

2.201.0  I 

3.068.8  I 
9,694.1 

6.204.1  ' 
586.0 

12,  570.  6  i 

2,003.9 

1, 684. 6 

730.9 

347.7 

31, 108.  5 

5,914.7 

1.010.9  1 
528.7 

5.2  I 
1,386.8 

176.  5  ' 
2, 145. 9 
7,  738.  0 
1,  245.  5 
60.7 
1, 313.  5  I 
1,709.1 
11,  097. 0 
91.8  I 

904.1  , 
1,264.0 

586.9 

406.8 

1, 218. 9 

124.5 

541.5 

2,930.5 

1, 329. 3 

173, 490. 0 

65, 195. 0  I 

1,091,565.1  I 
173, 490. 0 
65. 195. 0  I 


3,  255.  549 

324,  920 

178, 200 

575.  5r>3 

82-1,  656 

112,024 

2.474,248  ' 

662,  440 

41,418 

745,  200 

1.  «52.  440 

94.  560  ' 

35.406  : 

74,477 

90,  220 

84.7^5 
41,  9.^  I 
I0.8U9  ' 

lH:i.3H4  I 
49,  605 
2.161,440  I 
13,740  I 

282,  920 

1,  380.  624 
3,  049, 112 

411,  930 
1, 276,  .580 

458,256 
3,  392,  935 
3, 164,  091 

175, 800 
10,  056, 480 

2,  003,  900 
505.380 

1, 169, 440 

625,860 
7, 154, 955 

828,  058 
1, 910, 492 
1, 586, 100 

124,  800 
1,  525,  480 

355,  350 

3,  694,  912 
170,  236 
298,956 
182,100 
631,440 
341.  82Q 

1,  775,  520 
55,  080 
904.100 
126,400 
1,  349,  870 
1,627,200 
3, 656,  700 
460,650 
346.  560  I 
52,  749  I 
719,  394 
2. 046.  500 
4, 782, 160  ' 

251,418,951  I 


Whence  imported. 


England      Netherlai  ds,    German 
ports. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Province  of  Konigsberg. 
England. 
England,  German  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Sweden,  Germany. 
England,  Germany,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Germany.  Belgium. 

Do. 

Do. 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  England. 
Sweden,  England. 

Do. 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England. 

Do. 
Russia,  England,  Sweden. 

Do. 
England,  Belgium,  Grermany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
America. 
England. 

Do. 
England  and  the  province. 
The  province. 
Germany,  England,  Netherlands. 

England,  France. 

"^  Do. 
England. 
Gormanv,  England,  America. 

Do. 
Xetherlands,  England,  Norway. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 
France,  England. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 
Russia. 
England. 
Germany. 

Do. 
Germany,  Russia. 


Russia 

Do 

Do. 
England,  Germany. 

Do. 
Russia. 

England,  Sweden. 
The  province. 

The  province,  England,  Germany. 
The  province,  Russia. 
The  province. 
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Statement  ahoioing  the  exports  from  K&nigsherg  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Eye 

Barley 

Oata 

Buckwheat 

Pease 

Beans 

Tares 

Hemp-seed 

Linseed 

Ruhsen  and  rape-seed 

Clover-seed 

Grains,  seeds,  &:o.,  without  declara- 
tion of  the  species 

Flax 

Flax-tow 

Hemp 

Hemp- tow 

Tea 

Coffee 

Rice 

Spices  of  all  kinds 

Fruits 

Raw  cotton 

Olive  and  castor  oil 

Dye-woods 

Sundry  coloniid  products 

Amher 

Pitcoals  and  cokes 

Salt 

Lime,  cement,  hricks,  tUes.  and  whet- 
stones   

Glass,  porcelain,  Slq 

Snndry  minerals 

Pig-irou 

Forged  and  shaped  iron,  sheets 

Raw  steel 

Hardware 

SmaUwore 

Copper  and  hrass 

Other  metals  

Instruments,  engines,  &c 

White  lead 

Copper  vitriol , 

Solphur 

Sulphuric  acid  

Soda,  soda-ashes,  pot-ashes,  saltpeter, 
&o  

Alaai 

Green  copperas 

Caustic  natron 

Chloride  of  lime 

Dru^  and  coloring  stuffs 

Double  carbonic  natron 

Starch 

Sundry  chemical  products 

Petroleum 

Co3janutoil 

Oils  and  turpentine 

Oil-cakeH  and  sundries 

Products  of  mills 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Sirup,  molasses,  and  honey 

Spirits,  aracandrum 

Wine 

Beer  and  porter 

I'obaico , 

Butter  and  cheese 

Heirlu^s 

Sundry  consumption  articles. .  - 

Cotton  yarn 

Cotton  articles 

Silk 

Woolen  yam  rvnd  goods,  shoddy 

Lin*.n  yam  uud  twist 

Linen 


Value,  includ- 

Quantity. 

ing  costs 
and  charges. 

Whither  exported. 

Tons. 

MarkM. 

221, 175. 1 

42, 023, 269 

England,  France,  Nether'  and^  B«i- 
gium,  Sweden,  Norway. 

154,302.3 

21, 602, 462 

Do. 

«1, 678. 2 

8, 018, 166 

Do. 

«7, 794. 0 

8,135,280 

Do. 

4,623.8 

647.332 

Do. 

22,300.7 

3, 568, 112 

Do. 

2, 719. 6 

435, 136 

Do. 

8,541.8 

1,366,688 

Do. 

1, 641.  8 

295,524 

Do. 

16, 520. 7 

4,295,382 

Do. 

12.673.0 

3, 675, 170 

Do, 

5, 112.  0 

5, 623, 640 

Do. 

28,917.0 

4, 915, 890 

Do. 

18, 957. 0 

14, 407, 320 

Do. 

1,486.0 

534,960 

Do. 

14, 412. 0 

8, 070, 720 

Do. 

252.  0 

90,720 

Do. 

10, 733.  0 

34,345,600 

Russia. 

1,106.7 

1.814,988 

Russia  and  the  province^ 

781.4 

219, 792 

Do. 

415.0 

415,000 

Do. 

26.7 

21,860 

Do. 

1.4 

1,540 

The  province. 

228.2 

182,560 

The  province,  Russia. 

82a2 

132,512 

2,997.3 

899,190 

Do. 

23.8 

238,000 

America,  Austria,  Asia. 

9,964.8 

159,436 

The  province. 

14.967.9 

449,087 

5,606.7 

168,201 

Do. 

434.8 

86,860 

Do. 

1,183.9 

28,413 

Do. 

3,827.7 

267,938 

The  province,  Russia. 

2,089.8 

292,572 

6.7 

2,948 

Do. 

3,530.3 

814, 039 

Do. 

687.6 

1,925,280 

Do. 

355.3 

63,954 

Do. 

829.5 

1, 327, 200 

Do. 

2, 814. 9 

1, 125, 960 

Do.                    • 

0.4 

192 

The  province. 

0.3 

126 

Do. 

213.9 

36,363 

Do. 

37.6 

3,760 

Do. 

1,552.1 

481,151 

Do. 

229.1 
1.6 

34,365 
102 

The  province,  Russia. 

593.6 

160,272 

Do. 

75.7 

11,355 

Do. 

963.7 

1, 156, 440 

Do. 

73,2 

14,640 

Do. 

58.9 

26,466 

Do. 

45.5 

50,960 

Do. 

14, 828. 8 

3, 262, 336 

Do. 

14.5 

13,050 

Do. 

2.607.1 

1, 512, 118 

Do. 

6.774.8 

1, 228, 148 

Do. 

7, 174. 3 

2,511,005 

Bnghuid,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
France. 

1, 339. 1 

689,941 

The  province,  Russia. 

77.0 

2\  100 

3,547.6 

2,  8.38, 080 

Do. 

3.  580. 1 

3,  5*<0, 100 

Do. 

:i,  752.  8 

337, 752 

Do. 

501.3 

802  080 

Do. 

632.8 

1. 139.  040 

Do. 

18,  266.  7 

4, 205, 941 

Do 

323.7 

45.  318 

Do. 

44.3 

83.284 

Do. 

17.6 

52,  800 

Do. 

1.5 

36,000 

Do. 

92.6 

111,120 

Do. 

182.1 

345,990 

Do. 

1, 143.  8 

2,223,822 

Do. 
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Statement  showing  exports  from  Konigsberg  for  year  ending  DooeMer  31, 1878 — Continued. 


Articles. 


B*g8 

Bagging,  canvM,  and  sundries 

Hops 

Paper,  books,  lU 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt 

SoiMmes 

Tallow 

Bones 

Skins 

Leather ^ 

Wool 

Bristles,  hairs ■ 

Whale^U 

l^imitare,  &c • 

Timber ship's  lasts. 

Timber tons 

Horses,  cattle,  &c heads. 

Total  tons 

Total  ship's-lasts 

Total  heads ■ 


Value,  includ- 

Quantity. 

ing  costs 
and  charges. 

Markt. 

Whither  exported. 

Tona. 

10, 878. 2 

2,349,204 

America,  England,  Sweden. 

1,196.3 

287,112 

The  province,  Russia. 

155.0 

465.000 

623.2 

i»9,136 

Do. 

857.4 

171,480 

Germany. 

6,163.9 

986,224 

1,027.7 

1, 027, 700 

Germany. 
EnglsncL 

2,762.7 

276,270 

861.5 

1.958,450 

Do. 

503.2 

2,012,800 

Do. 

2,  514. 0 

7, 542, 000 

England,  Germany. 

268.3 

952,710 

England,  America. 

148.7 

91,944 

Russia. 

2,194.8 

•    1,024,314 

Russia,  the  province. 

15, 290. 0 
1, 347.  0 

1     1, 065, 220 
2,461,000 

Germany,  England. 

31,983.0 

Do. 

806, 617. 1 

222.668,932 

15,290.0 
31, 983. 0 

Statement  shotDina  the  value  and  description  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of 
Kdnigsberg  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30^ 
lt79. 


Articles. 


Brtodes 

Hmtp. ............ .....  .... 

Rhgs. 

Raw  amber 

Seeds,  hemp,  mustard,  and 
rape 


68,864  90 
96  67 

1,500  50 
liieoellaneons i     1.949  79 


Quarter  ending- 


December 
31, 1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


$3,665  90 


T 


Total ;    76,077  76 

Total  for  preceding  year     78, 163  41 


Increase . 
Decrease. 


2,085  65 


f7,682  40 
2, 976  19 

51, 975  74 
1,539  29 

5, 175  01 
1,821  55 


70, 670  18 
28, 389  75 


42, 280  48 


June3( 
1879. 


September 
a»,  1879. 


$5, 570  00 

237  88 

127.  526  76 

3,623  61 

5,006  56 
390  36 


142, 354  57 
57. 151  66 


85,202  91 


13,180  90 
6,823  63 

72,928  72 
5, 103  57 

3,768  86 


91.755  68 
124,480  00 


82,724  82 


Total  for 
the  year 
1679. 


$20.049  20 
10,087  20 

821, 296  12 
10,363  04 

15,450  93 
3,661  70 


380,858  19 
288,184  82 


Total  for 
the  year 
1878. 


$16,222  8S 
7,119  05 

250.992  72 
7,896  7» 

488  3» 
6,015  9» 


288,184  82 


92,673  37 


LEIPSIO. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Montgomery^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  consu- 
lar district  of  LeipsiCj  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

The  district  of  country  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leip- 
6ic  consulate  furnishes  very  little  material  at  present  for  the  compilation 
of  an  annual  report  supplemental  to  the  general  information  communi- 
cated in  previous  dispatches. 

The  statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1879,  discloses  a  very  gratifying  activity  in  all 
branches  of  traile  and  industry,  and  shows  a  steady  and  encouraging 
increase  in  the  aggregate  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  amounting  to 
nearly  20  per  cent,  over  and  above  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
most  mai'ked  increase  has  been  in  cotton  and  linen  goods,*  furs,  and  half 
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woolen  goods,  all  of  which  show  a  valuation  about  double  the  returns 
in  the  la«t  report. 

So  far  as  one  is  enabled  to  judge  fiom  certain  accepted  and  well  de- 
fined indications  in  trade  circles,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  report  a  very 
encouraging  outlook  for  a  continual  advance  in  the  business  interests  of 
this  district,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  the  country  maintains  its  present 
tranquillity  and  freedom  from  international  disturbances,  the  great  re- 
souces  of  the  interior  will  be  more  and  more  developed,  manufactures 
extended  and  improved,  and  commercial  intercourse  with  America  en- 
hanced to  such  an  extent  as  to  prove  advantageous  and  profitable  to 
both  countries. 

An  unfailing  sign  of  increased  prosperity  is  now  seen  in  an  annual 
activity  in  building  in  the  city  of  Leipsic.  A  large  number  of  stores 
and  private  dwellings  are  being  constructed.  These  have  been  made 
necessary  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly,  and,  in  a  measure,  from  the  establishment  here  on 
October  1,  ultimo,  by  an  enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Germany,  which  has  created  quite  a  lively  demand  for 
apartments. 

The  third  annual  "  messe^  or  fair  was  held  in  this  city,  according  to  a 
time-honored  custom,  from  September  20  to  October  20,  ultimo,  bringing, 
as  usual,  a  large  number  of  strangers  to  the  city,  and  creating  the  cus- 
tomary activity  and  excitement  in  all  branches  of  business  enterprise. 

The  results  were  not  as  encouraging  or  satisfactory  as  anticipated,  and 
it  is  annually  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  they  will  be  less  so 
in  the  future.  Indeed,  it  is  now  candidly  admitted  that  the  frequency 
of  these  retail  *'  incursions  "  is  rapidly  undermining  their  long  established 
and  long  maintained  popularity.  From  the  general  senriment  which 
now  prevails,  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  were  it  not  that  these 
fairs  are  sources  of  no  little  revenue  to  the  city  in  the  renting  out  of 
spaces  for  booths  and  in  the  imposition  of  an  "  entrance  tax,''  they 
would  soon  be  abolished  entirely,  as  not  sufficiently  profitable  in  them- 
selves for  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred. 

I  have  further  to  report  what  will  be  evident  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  rulings  of  trade,  that  since  October  1,  last,  when  the  new  pro- 
tective policy  or  tariff,  enacted  last  summer,  was  placed  in  opemtion, 
the  prices  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  have  materially  increased,  placing 
the  actual  cost  of  living  upon  a  much  higher  basis  than  has  ever  here- 
tofore been  experienced.  While  this  fact  is  indisputable,  and  is  fully 
appreciated  by  the  residents  in  all  its  force,  it  would  seem  almost  im- 
l)08sible  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  rate  of  wages  has 
not  advanced  and  the  price  of  labor  remains  the  same  as  under  the  old 
system  of  import  duties.  How  long  this  will  continue  is  a  problem  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  solve,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  undisturbed  it 
must  be  accepted  as  an  undeniable  fact  that  labor  is  abundant,  and, 
therefore,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  employers. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department,  contained  in  its 
dispatch  dated  April  3, 1879,  I  inclose  herewith  a  tabular  statement 
"  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  at  places  within  this 
consular  district  where  meteorological  observations  are  taken." 

J.  EGLINTON  MONTGOMERY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leipsic^  September  30,  1879. 
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MANNHEIM. 

Bepwt^  by  Consul  Smithy  on  the  trade  and  industries  oj  Mafinheim,  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

CONDITION  OF  TBADE. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  the  date  of  my  last  annaal  report 
no  events  of  great  importance  have  occurred  in  this  district.  Having, 
itt  my  last  annaal  report,  stated  the  extent  and  condition  of  my  consular 
jurisdiction,  I  will  now  speak  more  especially  of  its  present  business 
condition. 

Daring  the  past  year  business  has  not  improved  or  manufacturing  re- 
vived to  any  great  extent,  although  duiing  the  la^t  few  months  slight 
evidences  of  improvement  are  manifest,  but  whether  this  improvement 
is  in  anticipation  of  the  new  tariff,  which  takes  effect  January  1,  1880, 
or  a  permanent  change  of  affairs  for  the  better,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  thought  by  some  observing  Germans  that  it  is  the  result  of  an 
improved  state  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.  Certainly  the  amount  of 
exports  thereto  have  daring  the  year  increased,  and  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  when  expm'ts  to  a  country  increase,  the  imports  therefrom  also 
increase. 

TRABE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Bxi>ortation  from  the  United  States  is  well  extablished  and  thoroughly 
advertised  by  the  many  export  journals  now  published.  They  are  of 
great  use  and  should  be  encouraged. 

In  this  district  American  grain  and  meat  are  bought  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  home  production.  Were  our  ports  closed  to  the  ex- 
port of  these  articles,  discontent,  war,  and  famine  would  ensue  here. 

Petroleum  is  everywhere  used.  United  States  hardware  and  table 
glass  are  fast  finding  a  market  in  Germany.  Any  other  article  of  oar 
manufacture  made  in  proper  shape  for  German  use  can  be  sold;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  so  well  manufactured  that  it  will  at  once 
be  distinguished  from  cheap  imitations  that  will  be  placed  upon  the. 
market  by  English  or  German  manufacturers. 

In  a  recent  contract  made  for  the  sale  of  an  American  patent  to  be 
used  in  France  and  Germany,  purchasers  made  a  condition  that  no  goods 
made  under  it  in  America  should  be  sold  in  Europe;  yet,  owing  to 
previous  patents,  only  in  the  United  States  can  the  machinery"  be  found 
necessary  to  manufacture  the  machinery  needed  to  work  this  patent. 

There  is  in  this  district  a  marked  increase  in  the  import  of  grain  and 
meat  from  the  United  States.  The  meat  trade,  which  was  obstructed 
as  long  as  it  was  locally  conducted  by  American  sellers  or  their  agents, 
is  fast  being  relieved  from  that,  embarrassment.  The  Germans  have 
learned  to  take  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  thus  removing  much 
misunderstanding  and  false  prejudice.  The  hinderances  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  the  introduction  of  American  products  are  fast  being  over- 
come, and  the  market  for  American  goods  seems  permanent.  With 
experience  and  careful  management,  American  exporters  will,  I  think, 
in  the  future  find  here  increasing  demand  and  remunerative  sale  for 
their  goods. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  knowledge  of  the  articles  exported  from  this 
district  to  the  United  States,  I  will  in  a  few  words  allude  to  the  different 
articles  which  enter  thereinto. 
10  0  E— VOL  n 
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BooJcSj  paintingSy  and  statues. — Consisting  mostly  of  Catholic  books 
and  statues  for  worship.  The  paintings  are  the  work  of  some  artists  in 
Carl&ruhe,  who  have  an  American  reputation. 

Clocks  and  clock  materials, — These  are  made  in  the  Schwarzwald,  and 
are  chiefly  purchased  on  account  of  the  carving  of  the  wooden  cases. 

Cottons  and  velvets, — These  are  cotton  velvets  or  plush. 

Drugs  and  chemicals. — Mostly  aniline  colors  and  dyes,  extensive  manu- 
factories of  which  are  in  this  district;  also,  quinine,  Doth  in  solid  and 
liquid  form. 

OlasswarCj  mirrors^  and  plate  glass. — A  very  large  French  manufactory 
of  plate  glass  is  in  this  district.  From  year  to  year  there  is  a  percepti- 
ble reduction  of  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Oreen  corn  and  barley. — ^The  green  corn  is  picked  when  the  corn  is  in 
milky  state,  and  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  in  hot  ovens,  and  is  used  for 
soups. 

Laces. — Cotton  laces,  edgings,  and  furniture  trimmings. 

Leather. — Calf,  kid,  and  morocco  for  bookbinders'  use,  and  uppers  for 
ladies'  shoes. 

Paper  boxes. — For  apothecaries'  use. 

Tobacco. — Mostly  snuft*.  / 

Silk  goods. — Eibbons ;  the  amount  of  export  is  larger  than  last  year,  al- 
though some  of  the  factories  are  closed  and  many  of  the  skilled  workmen 
have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Wines  and  brandies. — Mostly  Rhine  wines.  An  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity exported  is  exhibited.  The  prices  range  from  300  to  2,000  marks  a 
thousand  liters.  Much  of  the  wine  sold  under  superior  brands  is  man- 
ufactured from  the  poorer  qualities.  "^ 

THE  CROPS. 

The  wine  crop,  like  that  of  last  year,  is  almost  an  utter  failure.  The 
time  of  flowering  was  unusually  late  and  the  blossom  very  unequal ; 
consequently  the  growth  of  the  vine  was  delayed.  Want  of  solar  heat 
and  the  prevalence  of  cold  rains  prevented  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  so  that 
even  now,  the  last  of  October,  grapes  in  an  eatable  condition  are  not  to 
be  found  growing  in  this  'region  or  in  the  Khinegan  or  Pfalz.  A  full 
ripening  cannot  now  be  expected,  even  with  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tion of  the  weather.  In  fact,  this  year's  crop  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  poorest  for  many  a  year.  The  failure  of  the  wine  crop  for  so  many 
years  (only  one  good  vintage,  1873,  having  occurred  since  1868)  renders 
a  successful  year  very  desirable  for  the  wine  growers.  Yet,  from  present 
appearances,  the  wood  of  the  vine  branches  not  having  come  to  maturity 
this  year,  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  next  year  is  very  doubtful. 

The  crop  of  tobacco  is  unusually  fine  and  has  been  well  gathered. 
Table  A,  annexed,  gives  the  extent  of  the  trade  for  1877-'78.  The  crop 
of  hops  has  not  been  very  large,  but  is  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  crop 
of  hay  is  good.  Wheat  not  so  good.  Oats  at  one  time  promised  weU, 
but  the  heavy  rains  and  wind  laid  them  so  that  in  many  cases  they  were 
not  gathered. 

THE  RHINDERPEST. 

The  cattle  disease,  which  was  so  alarming  in  1877,  has  disappeared. 
This  is  principally  due  to  the  care  and  attention  given  by  the  authorities 
to  all  cases  where  it  appeared.  In  every  case  the  cattle  were  killed  and 
the  carcasses  buried.  All  straw,  wood,  &c.,  with  which  they  had  come 
in  contact  was  burned  or  disinfected,  and  the  ground  that  they  had  trod- 
den upon  was  plowed  over. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  has  bad  more  than  its  usual  number  of 
students  and  those  of  Freiburg  and  Strassburg  their  usual  number.  The 
political  condition  of  Baden  is  unchanged.  During  the  year  the  supe- 
rior court  of  Baden  has  been  removed  to  Garlsruhe,  and  the  new  imperial 
court,  absorbing  the  former  courts  of  appeal  of  Baden,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Leipsic,  and  practice  under  the  new  code  of  Germany  has  com- 
menced ;  this  is  another  step  towards  the  unity  of  Germany.  The  rail- 
roads are  gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  government.  A  new 
road  has  been  coustructed  from  Mannheim  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  also 
some  short  connecting  lines  have  been  constructed. 

In  Alsace  the  office  of  president  has  been  raised  to  that  of  governor. 
General  Field-Marshal  Freiherr  von  Manteuffel  is  appointed  governor 
and  installed.  He  is  clothed  with  greater  power  than  the  former  presi- 
dent. 

The  business  condition  of  Alsace  and  other  parts  of  this  consulate, 
like  that  of  Baden,  is  stagnant.  Many  people  are  without  work,  and 
the  price  of  labor  is  very  low ;  at  present  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
gloomy.  Appearances  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increased  emigration, 
yet  no  outward  sign  of  political  discontent  is  visible. 

EDWARD  M.  SMITH. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Mannheiniy  October  30, 1879. 


MAYENCE. 

Beporty  hy  Consular  Agent  Heidelbei-ger^  on  the  vintage  and  the  wine  trade 
of  the  district  of  MayencCj  for  the  year  1879. 

Of  the  wine  trade,  as  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  trade  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  grape  crop,  the  report  for  this  ye^,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  latter,  will  be  even  less  favorable  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  result  of  the  grape  crop  in  respect  to  quantity  as  well  as  to  quality 
is  to  be  counted  probably,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  the  most  in- 
ferior of  this  century. 

The  condition  of  the  vines  and  their  first  growing  early  in  spring  gave 
hopes  for  a  very  good  wine  year,  but  from  that  period  the  continuing 
unfavorable  weather  retarde<l  the  blooming  for  a  considerable  time — 
fully  four  weeks — besides  causing  a  most  uneven  development  of  the 
blossoms,  so  that  in  some  parts  they  had  passed  through  the  blooming 
when  at  the  same  time  they  had  not  yet  begun  in  other  parts.  The  new 
fruit  in  its  inception,  therefore,  already  showed  great  deficiency,  from 
which,  owing  to  the  continuing  exceedijagly  inclement  weather  during 
the  following  month  and  the  whole  summer  season,  it  never  recovered. 
On  the  contrary  the  development  of  the  grape  entirely  ceased  for  some 
time,  and  remained  behind  with  every  month,  so  that  now  ^.t  the  time 
when  the  fruit  should  be  fully  ripe  it  has  only  reached  a  degree  of  ripe- 
ness which  renders  its  yield  the  most  inferior  produce.  An  exception 
may  be  found  in  the  places  in  the  province  of  Rhine-Hesse  where  the 
softer  qualities  of  grape  are  cultivated,  which  have  at  least  reached  that 
ripening  to  make  the  wine  fit  for  use  in  its  original  state. 

As  to  the  value  of  this  produce,  it  is,  of  course,  at  present  impossible 
to  express  any  opinion.    Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop,  prices  of  the 
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lower  grades  of  previous  years'  vintages,  of  which  the  stocks  are  redaced, 
have  ^vanced  some  25  per  cent«  which  advance  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  better  grades  but  for  the  continued  dullness  in  the  wine 
tcade,  owing  to  decreased  consumption  and  the  limited  demaad  for  these 
better  grades.  Only  the  Unit^  States,  as  an  exception^  show  aa 
increase  in  their  consumption,  the  exports  from  this  district  having 
increased  from  $187,000  for  the  year  1877-78  to  $255,000  for  the  yeajr 
1878-'79. 

With  an  improvement  in  business  and  an  increased  demand  for  better 
grades,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prices  for  all  grades  would  have  rapidly  to 
undergo  a  material  advance. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  relations  of  the  grape  crops  for  a  period  back, 
the  following  statistics  for  the  last  thirty  years  will  be  found  interesting : 

Very  good :  1857,  1858, 1862, 1865,  1868—5. 

Good:  1859,  1861,  1870,  1874,  1875,  1876-^. 

Middling  good:  1849,  1852*,  1854, 1855, 1856, 1866, 1869, 1872, 1873—9. 

Inferior:  1853, 1863, 1864, 1867,  1878—5. 

Very  bad:  1850, 1851,  1860, 1871,  1877—5. 

Consequently,  5  very  bad,  5  inferior,  and  9  middling  good  against  6 
good  and  5  very  good  vintages,  whereby  it  is  to  be  considered  that  tlie 
middling  good  vintages  of  the  inferior  localities^  which  yield  the  larger 
portion  of  the  crop,  are  anything  but  palatable  wines. 

The  Phylloxera  has  fortunately  not  made  its  appearance  in  this  dis- 
trict, not  a  single  instance  having  been  reported  this  year,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  country  may  continue  to  be  spared  from  this  most 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  vineyards.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  ener- 
getic and  thorough  measures  of  the  government  against  the  importa- 
tions of  vines  from  infected  districts  have  greatly  assisted  in  bringing 
about  so  fortunate  a  result. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  quotations  of  prices  for  the  present  period : 


Description. 


Prodvo«r'8 
prices. 


BhenUh  wines.  \ 

Markt. 

Low  qaalities  of  the  vintA^es  of  1878  and  1877 per  1,200  liters  s  317  gallons. .        400  to      450 

^Middling  qualities  of  the  vintages  of  1878  and  1877 do j       5o0  to       700 

Better  and  flue  qualities  of  growths  of— 

wS^nhAim™  \  1878,1877 perl,200Uters-317gaUon8.J       700to       800 

BSngen       ..'.*>  l'*76, 1875, 1874, 1872, 1870 do 900  to   1,200 

Nackenheim . 


Nierstein . 


1878,1877 do  800to    1,000 

Oppenhftira.    )  1 ''76, 1875, 1874, 1872, 1870 do |    l.OOOto  3,000 

Of  the  vintage  of  187D  low  and  middling  qaalities  paid  so  far do '       200  to      800 

i 
Rheingau  wines. 

1 

Middling  qualities  of  vintages  of  1878  and  1877 pel  1, 200  liters  =»  317  gallons. .        600  to       700 

Good  qualities  of  vintages  of  1878and  1877 do >       750to      900 

Better  and  fine  qualities  of  vintages  of—  i 

Siwlh \  1876.1875 per  1,200  Uters = 317  gaUons..     1,000  to   1,500 

HattSnhiim  :::::;::  J  1«^*' 1872, 1870 do I    l,600to   8,00t 

Oestrieh ] 

G^SSheVm y  1876,1875 do '    l,460tO   2,100 

D^rf jSniaberi":  (   1874,1872,1870 do. 8.000to   4.000 

Hoohheim J  ; 

Rndesheim,  1876,1875 do l,500to   2.400 

Rauenthal,  1874,1872,1870 :....do '   5,000to  6,000 

Maroobrunn )  • 

Steinberg V  1870,1875,1874,1870,1868 do '    6, 000  to  14, 000 

Schloss  Johannlsberg.  j  \ 

Choice  and  choicest  selections  of  growths  of  Oestrich.  Hattcnheim,  Marcobrunn,  Hau- 
euthal,  Steinberg  cabinet,  Schloss  Johannisbei^  vintages  of  1976,  1970,  1868,  186S, 
per  1.200  Uters -317  gallons i  10, 000  to  30, 000 
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Petcriptiooi. 


HhenUh  red  winet. 

Growth  of  Ingelheim,  vintAges  of  1876, 1874, 1870 per  1,200  liters  =  317  gallons. 

OnmHi  of  AsamaimsliAiXBen,  Tintages  of  1876, 1874, 1870 do 


Winet  0/  the  PalatinaU  of  Bavaria. 

Middliag  qoftUties,  vinUges  of  1878, 1677 per  1,000  Ut«rt. 

MiddHDg  qniOltie*,  Tintages  of  1876, 1875, 1874, 1870 do 

Good  qittUtie«.vintage8^f  1878, 1877 do 

Gi>odqBalltiee,Tiiita«e8  of  1876, 1875  1874,1870 do 

Better  and  fine  qnaltnes,  yintages  of— 

BrideAheim,  1878,1877 per  1,000  liters. 

Fowter,  1»76, 1874, 1870 do 

CMtt  idectiona,  vintages  of— 

rlStSSSSSTJ'*^'-'*"'"^'""* •*» 

• 

Sparkling  tvinei. 
Hoehbefaner: 

Middling  qnality mattka  per  bottle. 

Good  qnality do 


vBOice 


qnaUty 


.do. 


Jftenaisbeig,  okbiee  qnality ^ do. 


Producers" 
prices. 


Jfarte.    . 

1,300  to   2,000 

1,800 to  <i,m 


400to  460 

700  to  1,1000 

600to  160 

900  to  1,200 

OOO'to  'SDO 

900-to  1,500 

l.SOOto  5,«I0 


2D0 
2  50 
8  00 
400 


TRADE  WITH  THE  tJNlTED  STAINES. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  competent  and  able  parties  to  en- 
courage the  import  trad6  from  the  United  States  to  this  district.  They 
hare,  however,  failed  on  account  of  the  difiBcnlties  they  encountered, 
partly  owing  to  the  general  depression  of  trade  and  to  other  catises,  among 
which  chiefly  the  ignorance  of  tradespeople  here  as  to  the  superiority 
of  American  goods  justifying  their  somewhat  higher  cost,  and  furthet 
that  the  American  trade  declines  consigning  goods  in  order  to  make 
thdr  qualities  known  abroad.  It  has  also  occurred  that  inferior  Amer- 
ican goods  have  been  shipped  and  been  paid  for,  resulting  in  losses  to 
the  importer,  and  thus  discouraging  the  continuation  of  the  business. 
Am^can  manufacturers  willing  to  consign  goods  of  their  usual  good 
qualities  at  fair  prices,  not  the  inferior,  for  which  they  have  no  mai*ket 
at  home,  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  end  find  a  good  market  here. 

A.  HEIDELBEEGEE. 

Tl!nTED  States  Consxtlah  Agency, 

Mayence^  October  31,  1879. 


BONNEBERG. 


Btmrty  by  Consul  Wimer,  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  district  of 
oomMiborg^  espeddllyits  trade  with  the  United  States^  for  ike  yeartndiv^ 
*rt9mbor  30,  1879. 

Boring  the  commercial  year  which  has  just  closed,  the  value  of  At- 
cteed  exports  fix>m  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ila«tiioimted  to  #1,171,549.71,  a  sum  of  $210,521.21  in  excess  of  the 
^rilto«f  4edared  exports  during  the  previous  year.  The  table  appended 
^Mlli  T^wt^ows  in  detail  the  character  of  the  merchandise  whi^ 
^Mmi  neBt  faenoe  to  the  United  States,  b»  well  bb  the  worth  of  the 
^■Mn  in'mch  ciass  and  a  comparison  of  the  quarterly  and  anniitil 
"  ['^066  Of  the  previous  year. 
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The  apparent  revival  in  the  business  of  this  region  is  confined,  how- 
ever, to  the  trade  with  the  United  States.  Even  in  this  direction,  so 
far  as  relates  to  fair  profits,  the  increased  sales  are  said  not  to  indicate 
growing  prosperity.  Indeed,  the  complaint  has  been  very  general  tiiat  | 
Americans  have  been  enabled  to  purchase  during  the  year  at  prices 
which  barely  covered  the  cost ;  the  extraordinary  low  rates  being  due 
to  a  coi\juncture  of  circumstances,  chief  among  which  may  be  named  an 
unexampled  slackness  of  trade  with  other  countries  and  a  keen  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  sell  at  any  figures 
which  secured  them  against  absolute  loss. 

England  has  been  the  greatest  consumer  of  the  industrial  products  of 
this  part  of  Germany  until  the  last  two  years :  but  the  effect  of  the 
prolonged  dullness  in  the  commercial  affairs  or  that  country  has  been 
sensibly  felt  here  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  and  the  exports  hence 
to  the  English  market  have  fallen  off,  it  is  estimated,  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  amount  of  prosperous  years,  although  no  exact  figures 
bearing  on  this  deline  can  be  obtained. 

Sales  of  tiie  products  of  this  district  to  Austria,  likewise,  have  almost 
ceased  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff  which  that  country  has  adopted, 
the  duties  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  prohibitory.  For  the  ssane 
reason  the  trade  with  Eussia  has  been  greatiy  hampered  j  and,  in  fine, 
the  business  of  the  year  with  all  other  European  countnes,  excepting 
France,  i>erhaps,  has  been  far  from  satisfactory.  The  French,  as  usual, 
have  been  fair  customers,  especially  in  purchasing  the  cheaper  classes 
of  articles,  which  they  can  import  on  account  of  the  low  specific  duties 
which  are  fixed  in  their  tariff. 

The  principal  branch  of  industry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonneberg 
and  of  the  adjacent  towns  of  J^eustadt  and  Eisfeld  is  the  manufacture 
of  toys.  The  other  most  important  industrial  pursuits  are  the  manu- 
factures of  glass,  china,  marbles,  and  slate-pencils,  all  of  which  articles 
are  distributed  throughout  the  commercial  world  through  the  two  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  district — Sonneberg  and  Neustadt.  The  toy  trade 
has  been  developed  since  the  last  century  from  the  original  use  of  the 
varieties  of  pine,  fir,  and  beech,  which  are  common  to  this  region,  in  the 
manufacture  of  household  articles.  Beginning  with  toys  made  of  wood 
alone,  generally  painted  in  divers  colors,  the  business  has  gradually 
brought  into  its  use  a  number  of  other  materials,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  papier-mach^.  Wood,  however,  still  remains  the 
foundation  and  principal  factor  in  the  industry,  which,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  is  carried  on  solely  by  hand  labor  with  no  help  from 
machinery.  In  the  lapse  of  time  a  large  variety  of  wooden  toys,  which 
were  once  in  great  demand,  have  disappeared  from  the  trade,  partly 
on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  partly  on 
account  of  a  change  of  taste  in  the  style  of  these  articles.  The  earlier 
kinds  of  wooden  toys,  for  instance,  have  been  superseded  in  the  United 
States  by  playthings  of  finer  shape  made  of  tin  and  other  metals.  As 
a  result  of  these  changes,  the  trade  of  the  wooden-toy  painters,  formerly 
an  important  handicraft,  has  nearly  vanished,  although  a  few  wooden 
toys  are  still  made,  viz^  drums,  flutes,  fiddles,  rattles,  hoops,  jumping- 
jacks,  guns,  pistols,  polished  cross-bows,  and  trunks. 

In  articles  of  wnich  wood  forms  the  most  important  part,  such  as 
doll-houses,  stables,  kitchens,  shops,  furniture,  organs,  rocking-horses, 
and  mechanical  and  musical  toys,  there  has  been  much  foreign  competi- 
tion to  contend  with.  In  this  and  similar  branches  the  skill  of  the  wood- 
carver  rises  to  art  industry.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  of 
the  times,  it  is  necessary  for  the  youthful  workmen,  who  live  mostly  iH 
the  a^acent  villages,  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  than  can 
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be  nsnally  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  To  this  end,  schools  have 
been  recently  established  in  Schalkan  and  Haemmem  for  special  in- 
straction  in  wood-turnings,  and  in  Steinach  and  Judenbach  for  wood- 
carving  and  cabinet-making.  These  schools  are  affiliated  with  a  poly- 
technic establishment  at  Sonneberg. 

Toys  composed  of  wood  and  papier-mach^,  of  cement  mass,  patent 
mass,  and  other  material,  also  figures  and  animals  formed  entirely  of 
papier-mach4  or  of  tenalith,  services  of  porcelain,  ^lass  toys,  glass  fruits, 
and  ornaments  for  Ohristmas  trees,  glass  beads,  imitation  human  eyes, 
and  a  number  of  other  articles,  show  the  greatest  variety  in  form  ana 
style.  Plastic  figures  are  all  made  from  models,  requiring  that  the  work- 
men who  excel  m  this  branch  shall  i)osses8  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
drawing  and  talent  in  modeling.  Cultivation  of  taste  in  form  and  color, 
as  well  as  a  constant  effort  to  produce  salable  novelties,  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  It  is  also  necessary,  in 
order  to  meet  the  necessity  of  cheap  production,  that  the  labor  in  every 
department  shall  be  divided  as  much  as  possible.  Such  articles  are 
made  from  the  cheapest  to  the  finest.  There  are  toys  with  simple  move- 
ments by  means  of  wire  and  India  rubber,  and  toys  with  the  most  com- 
plicated mechanical  arrangements ;  there  are  voices  produced  by  the 
ordinary  bellows-movement,  and  those  which  exactly  imitate  the  sounds 
of  animals  if  not  of  human  beings.  There  are  animals  of  all  sorts — 
horses,  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  and  birds — ^from  the  cheapest  kind  to  those 
with  natural  skins,  furs,  and  feathers :  there  are  menageries  copied  frt)m 
life ;  vehicles,  fix>m  the  commonest  wheelbarrow  to  the  finest  equipage ; 
railways,  omnibuses,  and  farmers'  wagons ;  figures  from  the  ordinary 
harlequin  to  the  most  artistic  statues ;  comic  and  political  figures ; 
military  arms  and  acouterments  of  all  sorts ;  Christmas  men  and  Christ- 
mas angels,  the  manger  at  Bethlehem,  &c.,  and  especially  dolls  in  every 
variety  of  size,  style,  and  dress.  In  this  latter  branch  of  the  toy-trade 
the  business  of  Sonneberg  centers.  The  female  population  takes  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  industry,  especially  in  the  hair-dressing  and  robing 
of  dolls ;  and  in  the  division  of  labor,  through  which  alone  all  these 
articles  can  be  cheaply  produced  and  prepared  for  market,  there  are  em- 
ployed smiths,  tin-workers,  bookbinders,  paste-board  makers,  furriers, 
coopers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and  other  craftsmen  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  various  parts.  Many  materials  which  are  needed  in  the 
manufactare  have  to  be  obtained  from  distant  places,  although  they 
might  very  well  be  produced  at  Sonneberg.  Among  such  materials  may 
be  named  paper,  leather,  twine,  glue,  varnish,  colors,  wax,  paraffine, 
gold  and  metal  leaf,  &c. 

The  goods  are  packed  for  shipment  in  wooden  cases,  which  are  gener- 
ally lined  with  zinc  if  destined  to  cross  the  sea.  There  are  about  100 
persons  engaged  at  Sonneberg  in  making  wooden  packing  cases,  and 
complaint  is  made  that  the  prices  for  this  necessity  of  the  trade  are  too 
high  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods. 

Three  other  important  branches  of  industry  in  this  district  take  rank 
with  that  of  toy -making,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  it,  viz,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  ornaments  and  beads,  stone  marbles,  and  china- 
ware. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Lauscha,  a  village  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  Sonnel^rg,  some  800  persons  are  employed  in  the  glass-works  and 
in  glass-blowing  at  their  own  homes.  The  principal  productions  are 
apothecaries'  glassware,  marbles,  beads,  ornaments  for  Christmas  trees, 
thermometers,  and  eyes  for  dolls  and  animals.  Artificial  human  eyes 
are  also  produced  at  Lauscha,  of  so  x)erfect  a  quality  that  they  have 
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gained  a  world-wide  reputati<m  and  received  a  premium  at  tke  Piiiladel- 
pbia  Exhibition. 

Stone  marbles  are  made  from  a  shell  limes^jone,  fonnd  in  the  hills ^ 
tween  Sonneberg  and  Eisfeld.  The  stones  split  easily  into  oabes  nnder 
the  hammer,  and  are  ground  into  shape  by  wa^er-power.  The  colored 
polished  marbles  are  also  prepared  in  the  mills.  A  large  nomb^  of 
persons  are  employeil  in  breaking  the  stone  for  these  marbles,  but  tiieir 
earnings  are  miserably  small.  During  recent  years  large  quamtitm  of 
crude  marbles  have  been  shipped  to  France  and  there  made  ready  for 
market.  Low  duty  and  favorable  freight  conditions  have  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  French  in  this  way  to  compete  with  th«  finii^ed  German 
article.  The  average  quantity  of  marbles  produced  asnlMlly  in  this  dis- 
trict exceeds  one  hundred  millions. 

There  are  twenty  or  more  china  factories  in  this  consular  district,  eftflh 
of  which  employs  from  200  to  800  hands.  The  principal  articles  ma&a- 
factored  in  these  establishments  are  table  services,  figures,  dolls,  fmtej- 
ware,  pipe-bowls,  and  toys  of  various  kinds.  The  day  used  in  tkeee 
factories  is  mainly  obtained  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  only  tiie  V617 
finest  sort  which  is  needed  being  imported  from  Bohenua  and  France. 

Another  important  industry  of  this  district  is  the  production  of  shvte 
for  roofing,  as  well  as  for  school-slates  and  riate-penoils.  There  ace  ^ 
.  quames  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sonneberg,  which  furnish  stone  of  a  supe- 
ri<^  quality  for  the  manufacture  of  slate-pencUs,  the  tiiree  largeert  of  which 
belong  to  the  dueal  domain.  In  these  quarries  about  550  persons  are 
engaged.  One  person  produces  on  an  average  about  15,000  slate-pee- 
oils  per  week,  and,  reckoning  46  woilctng  weeks  to  a  year,  the  aggregate 
production  is  abodt  250,000,000  annually,  the  value  of  which  may  \» 
roughly  estimated  at  $115,000.  These  slate-pencils  are  mostly  shipped 
in  their  natural  color,  although  some  are  provided  with  paper  or  woedm 
envelopes.  Until  recent  years  this  slate-pendl  making  was  anytiiing 
but  a  remunerative  employment,  as  sales  were  made  at  any  prioe  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  competition.  In  1869,  however,  the  workers  in  the 
duieal  quarries,  who  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  engaged, 
founded  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices  to  anomial 
standardj  regulating  the  method  of  quarrying,  educating  the  workmdiY 
and  puttmg  by  a  working  capital.  The  prices  of  slate*peneil6  are  now 
fixed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  business  by  a  board  of  difection 
e<miposed  of  twelve  members  of  the  association,  and  ik>  member  is  ftl- 
lowed  to  sell  the  product  of  his  labor  lower  than  at  the  price  named  hy 
the  board  of  direction.  Violators  of  this  rule  are  expelled  frem  Ibe 
quarries  for  a  term  of  a  few  weeks  for  the  first  offense,  and  if  a  mei^lser 
offends  three  times  he  is  turned  out  of  the  association  altogetiier.  The 
plan  has  worked  well  for  the  interests  of  the  slate-pencil  makers  who 
labor  in  the  ducal  quarries,  and  it  is  likely  that  those  engaged  in  the 
mnaller  quarries  will  follow  their  example.  These  slate-penSls  are  ex- 
ported largely  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  all  the  ccuntries  of 
Europe. 

WAGES,  ETC. 

Since  last  year,  when  I  reported  fully  on  the  wages  earned  \^  Ae 
various  handicraftsmen  and  factory  operators,  and  the  cost  of  thenec- 
essaries  of  life  to  the  laboring  man,  no  material  chaage  in  these  res|M0l8 
ihas  tafeen  place.  In  the  buildin  g  branch  only  there  Iubus  been  a'fe^ing  eff^ 
and  tdie  wiiges  of  ma«ons  aad -house-carpenters  havede<dinedsli^ti(f 
on  this  account.  A  sober,  steady  mason  at  Odimrg  lately  toidae  that 
he  now  earns  52  cents  per  day  against  55  cents  last  year.    IBos : 
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msi^  be  taken  as  a  type  of  his  class.  He  is  employed  at  his  trade,  ca  (m 
arerage,  275  days  in  the  year,  includiug  some  Sundays,  when  argency 
te  beisn  necessary.  L&e  most  of  his  fellow-workmen,  he  lives,  for  the 
nke  of  economy,  in  a  village  about  an  hoar's  walk  firom  the  city,'Spend- 
mg  two  hours  out  «f  every  twenty-four  in  going  to  aad  from  Ms  work. 
He  takes  bis  breakfast  of  chicory-coiiiBe,  without  sugar,  at  five  o'elock, 
Us  &mily,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  one  diild,  consuming  one- 
foarth  pound  of  coffee  and  o]ie«half  pound  of  sugar,  costing  together  19 
eents  per  week.  At  8^  a.  m.  he  takes  a  dram  of  sdinaps  and  a  pieoe 
of  Uaok  bread  and  sausage,  eostingtogether  4  cents.  At  noon  he  <kinks 
a  pint  of  beer,  costing  3  cents,  and  eats  blaek  bread  aUd  S  cents'  worth 
^  cheese  or  sausage.  At  4  p.  m.  he  eats  black  bread  again,  and  some- 
times (not  always)  takes  2  cents  worth  of  beer.  In  the  evening  hds.  food, 
as  a  genecal  tiling,  eonsists  of  potato  dumx^lings  {Kleeae)^  variiMl,  per- 
haps twice  during  the  week,  with  fresh  meat  of  very  iitferiorfqusdlty, 
ftem  whi<^  soup  is  invariably  made.  The  cost  of  the  black  bread^^hieh 
tins  man  ooiisumes  daily  is  at  least  6  cents,  and  his  sustenance-en  ever^ 
woiking  day  must  cost  at  least  26  cents,  or  just  one^half  of  hisday^s 
wages.  The  remaining  half  must  not  alone  support  his  wife  and  child, 
but  must  {provide  shoes,  clothes,  and  meet  all  the  tniscelianeoiis  ex- 
"poDses  of  the  household,  not  the  least  burdensome  of  which  is  an  annual 
community  tax  (m  his  cottage  of  from  $3.50  to  $3.80.  Patt  of  the  winter 
thk  mason  is  necessarily  unemployed  at  his  trade,  and  must:Gontent 
lumscdf  with  an  occasional  job  at  wood-hauling,  or  anything  elsetiiat 
offers.  His  wife  is  thrifty,  spinning  and  knitting  during  the  winter  to 
supply  the  simple  needs  of  her  family,  and  in  summer  cultivating  the 
pi^  of  .ground  attached  to  her  cottage,  uxK>n  whidi  she  depends  tfotr 
liie  potatoes  required  during  the  yeao*,  attending  to  her  small  stock  of 
IMttlti^,  which  yields  an  oceasictnal  egg,  or  a  chicken  for  the  soup,  per- 
kaps,  instead  of  the  meat  The  man  told  me  that  life  with  him  was  a 
^MiBstant  straggle  for  a  bare  existence,  and  his  looks  fully  warranted  the 
asfi^on. 

Bnty  as  I  have  already  said,  his  case  is  typical,  being  neither  better 
3ior  wwse  than  that  of  most  other  laboring  men,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
^  repressed  discontent  at  his  lot.  Most  likely  he  has  schooled  himself 
tolDearpatieDtly  what  he  sees  no  chance  of  alleviating. 

I  also  know  a  cabinet-maker  whose  wages  amount  to  43.25  to  $3.50 
per  m^fk.  He  has  a  wife,  six  children,  a  mother,  and  a  bed-ridden  aunt 
isUBiuni^y.  To  the  support  of  his  household  this  workman  eontrib- 
utes/ime-ha^  his  earnings,  taking  his  breakfast  of  blaek  bread  and  colGoe 
at  iome.  The  remainderof  his  wages  he  spends  upon  himself,  and  eain- 
liot  inditlge  in  extravagances  of  eating  and  dress  if  he  would.  His 
^Dttgeticwi^e  counts  hersdf  fortunate  in  receiving  so  much  aidtfrom  her 
tetend  as  be  gives,  imd  she  works  hard  herself  in  selling  vegetarbles 
ten  door  to  door,  painting  floors,  &c.,  in  order  to  keep  her  children 
*flenfly  clothed  and  shod.  Her  daily  bread  is  necessarily  meager,  but 
Bi»e  has  no  time  to  complain. 

THE  LEGION  OF    TRAMPS. 

For  a  few  years  past  the  highways  and  byways  of  Germany  have  been 
iiftsted  by  numbers  of  tramjts  and  vagabonds^^not  wanderinig  crafts- 
■eii  seeking  for  work  from  town  to  town,  whose. privilege  to  beg  has 
^n  always  recognized,  and  who  seldom  failed  to  get  .a  dole  ^whenever 
*«^  asked  for  it,  bnt  idle  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  professional  thieves 
and  beggars,  in  tine,  that  class  of  vagabonds  from  which  criminals  of 
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all  kiods  are  recruited.  The  nomber  of  these  idle,  worthless  wanderers 
is  legion.  I  have  seen  an  estimate,  said  to  be  trnstworthy,  tiiat  daring 
the  winter  of  1877-78  not  less  than  10,000  tramps  passed  tiiroagh  the 
province  of  Hanover,  and  in  January,  1879,  in  180  communities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wilrtemberg,  more  than  70,000  of  these  pestilent  fdlows 
passed  through.  Making  every  allowance  for  repeated  counting,  still 
the  remainder  would  seem  an  incredible  number.  In  fact,  the  nuisance 
has  become  intolerable^  and  bids  fair  to  work  a  great  injury  to  the  na- 
tion if  it  be  not  speedily  abated.  It  is  estimate  that  over  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  bestowed  upon  this  rabble  every  year,  which  money 
is  worse  than  thrown  away.  The  sturdy  vagabonds  sometimes  accom- 
pany their  begging  with  threats,  and  the  frightened  women  of  the  house- 
hold-are  often  glad  to  rid  themselves  of  the  intruders  by  giving  lib^i^y. 
One  of  these  rascals  was  lately  arrested  for  a  crime,  and  on  his  person 
was  found  a  bag  containing  copper  and  nickel  coin,  together  906  single 
pieces,  amounting  in  value  to  over  $4,  all  of  which  he  had  saved  from 
his  three  days'  collection,  besides  having  lived  liberally  in  the  meanwhile. 
If  this  be  true,  no  wonder  so  many  vagabonds  exist,  shunning  honor- 
able work  and  fast  sinking  to  the  plane  of  the  basest  animalism,  and 
swelling  the  ranks  of  criminals.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  of  crime 
is  everywhere  noticed,  especially  house-breaking  and  offenses  against 
the  person.  It  is  also  said  that  the  army  of  tramps  is  the  best  vehicle 
for  spreading  the  teachings  of  the  social  democracy,  the  emissaries  of 
this  organization,  under  the  guise  of  traveling  craftsmen,  penetrating^ 
the  remotest  villages. 

The  steady  gro^h  of  this  evil  has  been  witnessed  since  1870,  although 
the  best  observers  are  indisposed  to  attribute  its  existence,  primarily, 
either  to  a  result  of  the  war  with  France  or  to  the  lack  of  work  during 
the  past  few  years.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  mob  of  vagabonds  is  composed  of  work-haters ;  if  employment  is 
offered  them,  they  vanish.  Certainly  many  operatives  have  been  dis- 
charged during  late  years  from  the  large  manufacturing  establishments, 
and  often  a  good  handicraftsman  must  look  long  for  a  job;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  there  has  been  constant  complaint  of  the  lack  of 
laborers.  The  evil  is  especially  laid  to  the  charge  of  radical  social 
changes  which  admit  of  greater  individual  liberty.  Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  a  German  peasant  dared  not  leave  his  domicile 
without  a  passport  from  the  police;  and  in  case  of  a  craftsman,  ih& 
written  permission  of  his  guild.  But  now  it  is  no  longer  required  of  a 
traveling  workman  that  he  shall  show  a  certificate  from  the  authbrities 
that  he  has  unsuccessfully  sought  work  in  one  place  before  he  is  allowed 
to  seek  it  in  another.  The  development  of  the  railroad  system  has  had 
its  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  wanderers  by  the  greater  facility 
of  traveling.  Experience  also  shows  that  as  soon  as  a  workman,  yidds 
to  the  spirit  of  vagabondage  and  becomes  homeless,  it  is  afterwaitis  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  him  to  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life.  He  remains  a 
tramp  until  failing  health  brings  him  to  a  hospital,  or  crime  to  a  prison, 
or^as  often  happens,  he  ends  his  worthless  life  by  the  roadside. 

How  this  terrible  evil  is  to  be  abated  is  at  present  much  discussed. 
Associations  have  been  formed  in  many  cities  and  villages  with  the  view 
of  suppressing  it.  The  plan  generally  adopted  is,  that  each  member 
shall  subscribe  annually  asmall^sum  to  a  common  fund  which  is  distrib- 
uted by  duly  authorized  officers'  Each  member  of  the  anti-tramp  asso- 
ciations is  provided  with  a  shield  which  is  fixed  upon  his  house-door  and 
witnesses  that  he  belongs  to  the  society.  Should  a  beggar  present  fatan- 
self  in  spite  of  this  plain  notice  that  he  will  get  only  a  cold  reception, 
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he  is  advised  to  apply  to  the  almoner  of  the  association.  If  he  does  this, 
and  is  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  worthy  of  relief  a  small  dole  is 
given  from  the  fund,  the  amount  being  indorsed  upon  nis  ^^legitimation 
papers,"  without  the  possession  of  which  he  would  have  applieid  in  vain, 
and  he  will  get  no  further  help  from  the  same  association  until  six  weeks 
have  expired.  But  the  plan,  in  general,  has  not  met  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  been  no  apparent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  the  vagabond  beggars  since  it  was  put  in  operation.  The  plan, 
at  best,  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  enforced  as  far  as  small  villages  and 
isolated  houses  are  concerned.  More  effective  methods  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  intolerable  evil  must  be  resorted  to,  either  by  the  establish- 
ment of  workhouses  in  which  the  vagabonds  shall  earn  their  bread  by 
doing  some  uncongenial  labor,  or  by  the  re-enactment  of  passport  regu- 
lations, to  the  abrogation  of  which  the  overflux  of  tramps  in  the  land 
is  greatly  attribute. 

HINTS  TO  AMERICAN  EXPORTERS. 

Again  I  venture  to  call  the  attention  of  some  of  our  exporters  to  a 
few  points  which  I  drew  to  their  notice  in  my  dispatch  of  January  15, 
1878.  They  ought  to  be  warned  against  their  overanxiety  to  make  large 
sales  at  the  start,  by  which  means  they  often  overstock  the  German 
market  with  their  manufactures  before  a  paying  trade  has  been  fairly 
opened.  The  consequence  of  undue  haste  is  forced  sales  at  ruinous 
prioes,  working  great  injury  to  dealers  who  bought  the  earlier  shipments 
and  making  &em  chary  of  handling  American  goods  a  second  time. 
Many  kinds  of  articles,  on  account  of  their  novelty,  can  only  be  intro- 
duced to  consumers  by  the  expenditure  of  much  patience  and  persever- 
ance, meeting  with  slow  sale  at  the  beginning.  I  have  also  heard  com- 
plaints that  if  the  first  renewal  orders  from  Germany  mtch  the  American 
manufacturer  at  a  period  when  he  is  busy  producing  for  the  domestic 
trade,  in  which,  perhaps,  better  profits  are  to  be  realized,  he  is  apt  to 
leave  the  foreign  demand  unfilled  until  it  is  too  late,  the  German  dealer 
losing  patience  and  canceling  the  order. 

It  likewise  frequently  happens,  I  am  told,  that  manufacturers  fix  the 
sample  lots  at  lower  prices  than  they  ask  for  the  first  orders.  Practice 
of  ttis  sort  naturally  leaves  a  bad  impression  on  the^  minds  of  dealers, 
oblig^g  them  to  fill  orders  already  taken  at  more  or  less  loss.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  our  manufactui'ers  produce  more  goods  than  they  can  well 
dispose  of,  and  unsettle  the  trade  by  filling  each  succeeding  order  at  a 
lower  price. 

Finally,  having  overstocked  the  market,  some  cases  are  cited  of  manu- 
facturers who  have  established  salesrooms  in  Germany  themselves,  and 
disposed  of  their  wares  at  prices  far  lower  than  their  former  largest  cus- 
tomers could  afford  to  sell,  often  on  long  credit.  In  many  branches  of 
manufacture  traveling  agents  of  American  houses  sell  their  wares  to 
retailers  at  the  same  rates  which  wholesale  dealers  have  been  required  to 
pay,  thus  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  latter,  to  whom  is 
due  the  credit  of  having  introduced,  after  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  these 
very  goods  to  the  German  people.  Our  manufacturers  are  also  re- 
proached, to  some  extent,  with  selling  goods  of  deteriorated  quality  after 
the  first  few  shipments,  thereby  bringing  our  productions  generally  into 
disrepute,  which,  undeserved  though  it  be  in  the  main,  is  not  easy  to 
refute.  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  mention  these  animadversions, 
although  I  am  in  no  position  to  indorse  their  accuracy.  If,  however, 
i^eal  ground  of  complaint  exists,  it  would  be  vastly  to  the  advantage  of 
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our  export  trade  if  every  effort  were  made  to  give  satisfiEtction  at  this 
^ncttire,  when  our  productions,  to  a  great  extent,  are  only  ts^en  on 
trial.  A  permanent  and  lucrative  business  on  our  part  wiUi  Geimaoy 
can  only  be  attained  gradually.  To  secure  a  flourishing  business  tlM 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  deal  &*irly  and  honestly,  as  well  as  to 
prove  the  real  merits  of  commodities.  The  characteristic  dislike  of  the 
German  people  to  novelties  which  are  not  of  their  own  invention^  and 
their  conservative  views  with  regard  to  the  excellence  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions, are  intensified  into  bitter  prejudice  often  against  the  products 
of  American  skill  and  industry — a  prejudice  which  is  fostered  by  tiie 
belief  that  we  are  reaUy  about  to  take  rank  with  some  otl^r  nations  of 
the  world  as  exporters  of  manufactured  goods,  although  our  protective 
tariff  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  easy  entry  of  the  products  of  other  lands 
within  our  borders.  There  are  dissatisfaction  and  jealousy  enough  to  con- 
tend with  before  our  wares  secure  lively  sales  and  a  firm  footing  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  fashion  now  to  decry  them  in  the  interest  of  domestic 
products,  and  our  exporters  can  best  overcome  the  obstacles,  real  and 
artificial,  to  their  final  success  by  the  utmost  caution,  prudence,  and 
tact  in  their  initial  efforts  toward  building  up  a  permanent  business. 

A  minor  matter  of  great  importance,  to  which  I  wish  again  to  call  at- 
tention, is  the  style  of  our  packing-cases.  They  are  generally  too  smril, 
and  always  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Packing-cases  should 
be  increased  in  dimensions  and  decreased  in  weight.  In  thiswray  maefa 
incidental  expense  would  be  spared  to  European  importers.  Heavy  pack- 
ing-eases not  only  uselessly  add  to  the  cost  of  railroad  freight  by  tiieir 
superfluous  weight,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  occasion  wasteful  expeodi- 
ture  at  the  custom-houses,  where  specific  duties  are  levied  upon  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package  and  its  contents.  Our  paoking-cases  aw 
also  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  easily  broken  ope'n  by  thieves  at 
the  railroad  stati6ns  and  the  shipi>ing  docks,  thus  accounting  for  tfae 
unusually  large  claims  upon  our  exporters  for  "  shortage."  Perhi^  the 
use  of  wire  nails  would  obviate  this  fault.  The  best  packing-cases,  in 
all  respects,  are  those  made  in  France.  They  are  brobably  more  expen- 
sive than  ours,  but  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  exporters  to  imitate  their 
excdlencies  as  far  as  possible.  Very  often,  also,  our  goods  are  c^elessly 
paoked,  being  simply  placed  in  cartons  without  being  enveloped  in  i>ap«P 
or  secured  by  loo^e  paper  to  prevent  movement  during  transport,  wad  so 
it  frequently  happens  that  they  reach  their  destination  scratched  and 
damaged.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  higher  rates 
are  imposed  by  the  new  German  tariff  on  many  American  goods,  and 
the  duties  being  specific,  our  manufacturers  should  strive  to  lessen  the 
weight  of  all  articles  without  detracting  from  their  strengtii  and  dura- 
bility. More  artistic  shapes  should  be  aimed  at  in  some  styles  of  goods, 
adding  to  t&e  lightness  and  degance  of  the  design  and  at  the  same  tinoe 
diminishing  the  bulk. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Time  must  prove  whether  the  new  protective  tariff  of  Oermauy,  <rf 
whidh  I  furnished  a  translation  and  an  analysis  in  my  dispatches  Kos. 
310  «nd  311,  dated  respectively  July  23  and  August  1,  last,  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  public  weal.  This  tariff  was  passed  by  a  sudden  and 
smrprising  coalition  of  men  and  political  parties  until  then  in  stsronf 
opposition.  Of  course  the  expectation  that  any  benefit  to  the  nation  at 
large  will  result  from  the  tariff  stands  below  zero  a^  far  as  a  very  great  po^ 
tion  of  the  population  is  concerned.  The  officials,  active  and  supenaum- 
ated,  and  the  large  class  who  live  frugally  on  the  interest  of  a  small  capita^ 
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already  see  a  threatened  advance  in  the  price  of  everything^  with  no  cor- 
responding advance  in  salary  or  income.  Many  industrialists,  also,  de- 
clare that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  partially  manufactured 
goods  will  ruia  their  buisness,  or  at  least  cut  them  off  from  competition 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the  very  men  for  whose  ostensible 
advantage  the  entire  change  of  front  in  the  customs  politics  of  the  em- 
I^  has  taken  place  are  already  inclined  to  lower  their  high  hopes  and 
wdgb  the  condition  of  affairs  with  more  exactness.  The  large  land- 
owners are  now  asking  of  what  avail  to  them  will  be  the  duty  on  grain 
if  all  articles  of  consumption  which  they  need  for  their  families  must  pay 
diroct  duties  and  all  which  they  require  for  their  numerous  laborers  must 
pay  indirect  taxes  in  the  form  of  higher  wages.  Under  the  most  favor- 
2iA%  circumstances,  it  is  argued,  when  the  harvests  in  France  and  Eng- 
liuid  are  poor  and  great  necessity  prevails  in  those  countries,  the  great 
mem  of  grain  from  Eussia,  Hungary,  and  America  which  now  flows  into 
the  German  market  will  be  diverted  to  France  and  England,  where  it 
ma^  enter  either  free  of  duty  or  by  payment  of  a  very  low  rate.  But 
even  then  the  higher  prices  which  the  great  German  grain-growers  will 
obtain  for  tbeir  crops  in  the  absence  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home 
market  will  simply  compensate  for  the  enhanced  deamess  of  everything 
ebe  necessary  to  existence,  perhaps  leaving  a  small  surplus.  The 
SHialler  land-owners,  on  the  other  hand,  who  oidy  raise  a  little  more  grain 
tlM»  is  needed  for  their  own  use,  must  be  quite  content  if  the  sSe  of 
thdr  slight  overplus  shall  cover  the  greater  outlay  for  tools,  wages^and 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  what  if  the  harvests  of  France  and  Eng- 
land are  good!  The  grain  of  the  great  oereal-producing  countries  of 
the  East  and  of  America  will  not  be  kept  out  of  Germany  by  a  du^  of 
50  pfennige  (1^  cents)  on  a  hundred  weight.  Foreigners  will  pay  this 
duty;  competition  will  cause  low  prices,  and  German  grain-growers  will 
oidy  be  saddled  with  the  disadvantages  of  greater  cost  of  production 
Md  greater  expenditure  for  their  own  living.  If  only  the  tariff'  protected 
agncnltural  interests  it  would  be  well  enough,  but  with  a  duty  on  iron, 
wool,  leather,  and  everything  else  which  the  land  owners  and  their  la- 
hows  need,  the  advantage,  to  the  fanners  of  the  new  tariff"  is  indeed 
^questionable. 

He  iron  manufacturers  also  give,  utterance  to  the  opinion  that,  while 
it  was  necessary  to  pixjtect  their  interests  by  the  tariff,  if  their  industry 
was  not  to  be  entirely  swamped,  yet  the  anticipated  benefit  was  ren- 
dand  problematical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  iron  alone  was  protected 
bit  also  everything  else,  thus  increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  conse- 
^flwrtly  the  price  of  labor. 

And  so  it  is  with  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry.  Each  one 
Wieyesin  protection  specially  for  itself  j  but  with  a  revenue  tariff  great 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed.  The  result  might  have  been  foreseen  when 
the  tariff  was  under  discussion  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Personal 
ittterestSp  under  the  cloak  of  patriotic  policy,  and  selfish  scheming  were 
tte  movmg  springs  of  the  so-called  tariff  reform,  while  those  who  op- 
Ipled  radical  changes  were  stigmatized  as  doctrinaires.  To  pass  the 
■nanre  the  various  political  parties  merged  themselves  into  unnat- 
Ml  cocditions,  and  dozens  of  interested  men  voted  for  duties  which 
lAbsolfitely  disfiivored  in  order  to  secure  certain  specific  and  indi- 
Under  such  circumstances,  no  wonder  that  a  strong  reac- 
the  tariff  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself,  and  that  many  for 
It  the  change  in  the  customs  policy  of  the  empire  was  set 
r  BOW  look  upon  the  result  as  the  grave-digger  of  their  prosper- 
xadicsd  change  which  has  taken  place  does  not  seem  to  be  hope- 
iMiftmt  stages,  and  in  its  development  must  be  carefully  watched. 
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A  PHILIPPIC  AGAINST  AMERICAN  SEWING-MACHINES. 

The  associated  German  sewing-machine  manufacturers  are  now  send- 
ing out  through  the  newspapers  an  agonizing  cry  for  aid  and  comfort 
The  German  people  are  appealed  to,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  forego  any 
predilection  which  they  entertain  for  American  manufactured  sewing- 
machines,  and  to  buy  in  future  only  those  of  domestic  make.  The  as- 
sociation admit  that  American  machines  during  many  years  were  the 
very  best  produced,  not  alone  for  doing  excellent  work,  but  also  in  point 
of  finish,  perfect  adjustment  of  parts,  and  durability.'  Now,  however, 
the  broad  assertion  is  made  that  German  sewing-machines  are  superior 
in  every  respect  to  those  produced  elsewhere.  With  a  great  deal  of 
acrimony  the  association  declares  that  the  Gennan  manufacturers  are 
no  longer  open  to  the  reproach  of  making  '^  worthless  imitations  of  the 
origin^  article,''  and  they  purpose  to  show  a  bold  front  to  all  who  dare 
to  doubt  them.  The  association  boast  that  for  some  years  past,  wherever 
the  machines  of  the  two  countries  have  been  tested  and  compared  side 
by  side,  the  verdict  is  invariably  in  favor  of  those  of  Germany  for  com- 
bined excellencies  of  construction  as  well  as  for  cheapness^  and  assert 
that  American  manufacturers  are  vainly  striving  to  retain  the  hold 
upon  popular  favor,  which  the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  home-made 
article  is  now  fast  relaxing,  by  establishing  agencies  for  the  sale  of  their 
machines  in  every  city  of  any  importance  in  Germany  and  palming  oft 
inferior  articles  upon  "the  poor  by  the  introduction  of  the  weekly  pay- 
ment system,  and  that  in  these  agencies  the  merits  of  the  German  ma- 
chines are  insidiously  decried;  The  association  finally  implore  the  public 
support  in  their  eifort  to  drive  away  American  competition  and  thereby 
save  to  the  country  annually  many  millions  of  marks  which  are  paid  to 
American  manufacturers  for  an  altogether  inferior  machine  which  is  also 
dearer  than  that  made  at  home.  The  association  conclude  their  philippic 
with  the  information  that  they  produce  400,000  sewing  machines  in  Ger- 
many every  year  and  give  employment  to  8,000  workmen;  that  the 
United  States,  by  the  imposition  of  an  ad- valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
effectually  shut  out  German  competition  in  sewing-machines  from  their 
market,  while  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  quietly  submitted  to  have 
this  branch  of  domestic  industry  injured  by  Americans,  who  flooded  the 
country  with  their  inferior  machines,  which  were  admitted  under  a  spe- 
cific duty  of  less  than  2  per  cent. ;  and  that,  so  long  as  this  inconsistent 
state  of  things  continued,  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  German  people 
to  buy  only  sewing-machines  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  experience 
will  prove  that  the  sewing-machines  of  Germany,  which  are  preferred 
to  any  others  in  England,  France,  Eussia,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  South 
America,  whither  they  are  exported  year  by  year  in  largely-increasing 
numbers,  in  reality  are  the  very  cheapest  in  the  world  I 

ART,  INDrSTRY,  AND  AGRICULTUBB' 

An  art  and  industrial  loan  exhibition  was  recently  held  at  Sonneberg 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  wording  classes  to  profit 
by  the  view  of  some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  brush,  the  chisel,  the 
printing-press,  the  loom,  the  factory,  and  the  workshop.  The  Duke  of 
Meiningen  lent  several  fine  paintings  as  well  as  some  vigorous  cartoons 
by  Kaulbach,  Ludwig,  Eichter,  Andreas,  MttUer,  and  other  masters. 
Other  friends  of  the  enterprise  contributed  from  their  artistic  treasures 
to  the  collection,  the  result  being  quite  a  creditable  exhibition  of  articles 
well  adapted  in  the  main  to  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  taste  and 
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enlarging  the  ideas  of  tiie  working  people  in  a  beneficial  direction.  The 
exhibition  continued  ten  days,  and  it  was  largely  visited  by  the  class 
for  whose  special  benefit  it  was  opened. 

At  Goborg  an  agricaltnral  fair  on  tbe  largest  scale  ever  known  in  this 
region  was  held  during  three  days  of  last  month,  drawing  visitors  from 
near  and  &r  to  see  what  certainly  was  a  very  fine  display  of  fruits,  flow- 
ers, vegetables,  machinery,  engines,  implements,  and  live  stock. 

The  department  of  this  fair  which  merited  most  attention  was  that  of 
agricultural  machinery.  There  were  mowers,  reapers,  threshers,  win- 
nowers, fodder-cutters,  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  aJl  of  which  were 
produced  in  German  workshops,  mainly  from  the  factories  of  Saalfeld  in 
ThUringia,  Bayreuth,  and  Mannheim.  Most  of  this  machinery  was  de- 
scribed in  the  descriptive  circulars  as  being  made  on  the  "American 
system,^  and  to  all  practical  intents  the  various  mowing,  threshing, 
reaping,  and  other  machines  were  an  imitation  of  American  inventions 
and  productions,  lacking  only  in  lightness  of  construction  and  fineness 
of  finish  the  good  appearance  of  the  originals.  How  far  the  German 
manufacturers  are  authorized  by  the  American  proprietors  to  imitate 
these  machines,  or  whether  the  right  to  manufacture  is  pirated  or  paid 
for,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  fact  that  these  machines  were  on  exhibi- 
tion demonstrates,  however,  that  the  Germans  are  entering  the  field  to 
supply  the  home  demand  tor  agricultural  machinery  of  the  latest  con- 
struction. One  Coburg  firm  displayed  a  fine  assortment  of  spades,  hay 
and  manure  forks  from  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  factories,  which 
were  all  properly  labeled  to  show  their  place  of  origin.  There  was  also 
an  exhibition  of  American  notions,  which  appear  to  be  fast  finding  their 
way  into  general  use  in  German  households.  This  fair  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess, contributing  largely  from  his  private  gardens  and  two  model  fanns, 
through  means  of  wUch  last  he  has  already  accomplished  a  great  deal 
towaiS  instructing  his  people  in  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on  agri- 
culture and  stock-breeding. 

THE  HARVEST. 

Crops  of  every  kind  suflered  this  year  from  continued  rain  in  the 
growing  season  and  an  absence  of  warm  weather  during  the  early  sum- 
mer. In  the  haying  time  another  long  period  of  wet  destroyed  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  grass,  both  cut  and  uncut,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
lack  of  warm,  seasonable  weather  caused  the  gloomiest  apprehensions 
as  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  even  a  moderate  crop  of  cereals  and 
roots.  Fortunately,  the  weather  became  more  favorable,  and  the  wheat 
crop  has  turned  out  fairly. 

Bye  will  furnish  a  good  medium  harvest,  and  oats  a  rich  yield.  Bar- 
ley, although  not  widely  cultivated,  is  of  very  good  quality.  The  pro- 
longed rains,  however,  have  worked  great  injury  to  potatoes,  which  is  a 
heavy  misfortune  to  the  poor  of  this  district,  who  depend  mainly  upon 
this  crop  for  their  principal  daily  food. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  HOSIERY  AND  GLOVES. 

From  the  published  report  of  the  imperial  commission,  which  was  in 
session  at  the  close  of  last  year,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  industries  of  the  empire  with  the  view  of  further- 
ing these  interests,  under  the  new  tariff,  I  gather  some  facts  relating  to 
the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  manufactures  which  apply  also  to  the  estab- 
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lidmneut  of  Heinrich  Schopper  in  thU  oonsulardistriet.  The  representa- 
tive-of  the  cotton- weavers  before  the  oommissioa  was  Herr  Golden,  <rf 
Chemnitz,  the  head  of  a  large  cotton- gk>ve  manufactory,  ^nplojing  18ft 
persons  in  his^establishment  and  from  2,000  to  2,500  otiiers  at  thfiir 
homes.  Har  Gulden  said  that  the  fancy  needlework,  embroidery,  &c, 
connected  with  his  business  was  necessarily  done  out^de  of  the  mana- 
factory  in  order  that  the  goods  might  be  cheaply  produced.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  industry  was  carried  on  at  the  homes  of  the  work-people. 
There  were,  indeed,  several  maaufaetories  of  hosiery  where  the  work 
was  exclusively  done  within  the  fEictory  walls,  and  among  these  tiie 
most  important  were  Schopper's,  in  Zeulenroda,  and  WoU^s,  in  Stoll- 
bergj  each  of  which  employed  about  800  operatives.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  and  glove  weavers,  according 
to  the  most  correct  estimates,  was  about  45,000,000  marks,  and  the 
amount  of  working  capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  might  be  pat 
at  from  25,000,000  to  28,000,000  marks.  The  looms  were  owned  mainly 
by  the  weavers,  not  by  the  manufacturers,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
working  capital  employed.  The  number  of  weavers  employed  at  the 
l^ms  wea  aJtK)ut  25,000,  but  to  this  number  mc^t  be  added  one  to  two 
auxiliary  persons  at  each  loom,  so  that  the  total  number  employed  in 
the  Saxon  cotton- weaving  manufacture  ranged  from  80^000  to  100,000. 
This  number  included  the  families,  as  in  this  branch  of  industry  every- 
body was  compelled  to  work.  Even  the  wives  of  some  of  the  machin- 
ists of  Chemnitz,  during  the  hard  times  of  the  past  few  years,  had 
eaamed  good  wages  by  fancy  needlework  and  embroidery  for  hosiery  and 
gloves.  Men  who  formerly  earned  30  to  45  marks  a  week  as  machinists 
had  often  been  supx>orted  during  recent  years  from  the  earnings  oiiheir 
wives  and  children  in  the  hosiery  branch  of  trade ;  that  was  the  advM- 
tage  of  this  great  house  industry.  The  earnings  varied  a  great  deal.  A 
weaver  of  plain  stockings  or  plain  gloves  often  earned  less  than  his  wHIb, 
who  did  the  fancy  needlework  required  in  the  business.  The  average 
earnings  per  week  were  from  9  marks  to  25  marks,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  30  marks. 

In  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  only  thread  of  the  best  quality  was  used. 
There  were  about  800  simple  looms  for  gloves  in  operation,  for.  which 
about  350,000  to  375,000  kilograms  of  fine  thread  were  imported  from 
Switzerland.  Besides  this,  English  and  Alsatian  thread  was  also  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  of  the  finest  quality,  of  which 
materiaLthe  witness  last  year  used  about  900  kilograms  of  numbers  00 
to  110.  Formerly  this  last-mentioned  thread  was  obtained  exclusively 
from  England,  but  since  Alsace  had  been  annexed  to  Grermany  it  had 
been  principally  bought  in  that  province.  At  first  the  Alsace  thread 
was  not  so  good  as  the  English,  but  now  it  was  preferred,  as  it  was 
manufactured  of  superior  material,  although  in  the  equality  of  the  thread 
and  other  small  matters  there  might  be  an  improvement.  .  The  English 
were  making  gigantic  efforts  to  regain  the  trade  in  this  article  whidi 
they  had  lost.  With  regard  to  Swiss  thread,  it  was  impossible  for  any 
other  country  to  compete  with  it,  so  far  as  the  finer  numbers  were  con- 
cerned 5  and  so  far  as  it  applied  to  single  thread,  this  branch  had  been 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English.  At  least  half  the  thread 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  was  supplied  by  the  home  spinner- 
ies,  but  with  gloves,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  deal  of  foreign  tliread  was 
used,  the  home  spinneries  not  producing  thread  fine  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose, excepting,  perhaps,  those  of  Alsace ;  but  the  Swiss  thread  was 
I)referred  on  account  of  its  greater  equality. 

The  cost  of  material  per  kilogram  for  a  dozen  pair  of  plain  stockings 
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was  6  to  7  marks,  and  for  a  dozen  pair  of  gloves  about  7  marks.  The 
cost  of  labor,  &c.,  in  weaving  hosiery  was  about  33J  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  material,  and  of  gloves  the  cost  varied  more  or  less,  but  the 
average  was  also  33^  per  cent. 

At  pres^it  the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery  and  glove  indus^  was  in  the 
&v<Hrable  condition  that  foreign  competition,  in  comparison  with  the 
general  trade,  had  been  destroyed  in  every  direction.  The  export  to 
5ie  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  $3,828,560,  of  which  there  was 
a  pretty  accurate  control  through  the  reports  of  the  American  consuls. 
The  export  to  England,  France,  South  America,  Australia,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Russia,  &c.,  might  be  estimated  at  $4,786,701.  The  export  to 
America  included  only  the  invoice  price,  without  duty.  Through  the 
tariff  relations  with  France,  the  business  of  those  who  manufacture  for 
home  consumption  had  decreased,  principally  in  the  finer  articles,  which 
was  a  real  hardship  for  the  smaller  domestic  manufacturers.  As  far  as 
related  to  cotton  hosiery,  the  import  amounted  to  only  about  500,000 
marks,  but  these  were  essentially  goods  which  required  fine  material  of 
great  value  in  the  manufacture.  For  instance,  a  dozen  pair  of  fine  socks 
imported  from  France  paid  a  duty  of  about  1.05  marks ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  duty  on  the  most  expensive  socks,  made  of  the  very  finest 
thread,  which  are  of  immensely  greater  value,  was  only  50  pfennigs  per 
dozen  pair.    This  was  a  very  remarkable  discrepancy. 

The  tariffs  of  other  countnes  militated  against  the  Saxon  weavers  in 
the  sale  of  their  productions.  Take  the  United  States,  for  example. 
Business  with  that  country  woi\ld  be  very  much  greater  if  a  market  could 
be  found  there  for  the  cheap  goods  which  were  woven  on  round  machine 
looms.  America  at  present  sought  also  to  sell  her  prodActions  in  other 
countries,  and  this  would  make  itself  felt  in  the  Saxon  cotton-hosiery 
branch  more  and  more. 

Enormous  variations  in  the  price  of  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves  had  oc- 
curred quite  often  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Saxons  had  succeeded 
in  getting  x)06session  of  the  market  for  colored  hosiery  in  consequence 
of  the  slowness  of  the  English  to  respond  to  the  tastes  of  the  public  for 
this  class  of  goods,  and  in  this  branch  very  good  wages  had  been  earned. 
On  the  contrary,  for  plain  hosiery  the  wages  were  very  low.  With  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  there  had  been  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  a  large  overproduction  in  some 
varieties  for  many  years  past.  In  consequence,  the  price  had  fallen 
very  much.  For  eight  or  ten  years  it  had  been  quite  easy  for  any  one 
who  had  a  few  thousand  marks  under  his  control  to  procure  hand  looms 
and  obtain  thread  on  credit.  In  this  way  the  workpeople  had  made 
costly  and  unprofitable  experiences.  But  a  change  was  taking  place, 
and  skillftd  and  experienced  workmen  were  now  contented  rather  to 
earn  good  wages  than  to  manufacture  on  their  own  account. 

The  hosiery  weaver  was  a  very  remarkable  person,  however.  Often 
he  worked  simply  long  enough  to  secure  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
life,  and  if  he  got  high  wages  he  worked  generally  so  much  the  less. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
manufacturers  unanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  an  increase 
in  the  duty  upon  cotton  thread  would  be  detrimental  to  them.  They 
believed  that  the  cotton  hosiery-thread  spinners  would  be  sufflciently 
protected  by  a  duty  of  about  10  pfennige  per  pound  on  thread,  includ- 
ing freight.  In  hosiery  especially  they  had  to  meet  an  extraordinarily 
sharp  competition  on  the  part  of  England.  One  constantly  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  the  English  had  reduced  wages  so  and  so  much ;  for 
plain  hosiery  a  stage  had  been  reached  where  there  really  was  no  ma- 
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terial  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
To  this  most  be  added  that  the  English  had  cheaper  thread  and  had 
greater  facilities  for  shipment  by  water  than  the  Germans.  The  opin- 
ion was  held  that  English  and  American  competition  in  hosiery  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  had  now  become  so  threatening  that  every  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  helped  to  place  the  industry 
in  a  critical  condition,  and  on  this  ground  an  increase  of  the  duty  on 
cotton  thread  was  opposed.  The  principal  numbers  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hosiery  were  16  to  40,  but  a  few  pence  more  for  the  finer  num- 
bers, say  from  80  upward,  might,  however,  be  borne.  In  the  export 
trade  the  average  weight  of  a  dozen  pair  of  cotton  hose  was  IJ  to  1 J 
pounds,  and  that  of  underclothing  manufactured  for  the  northern  coun- 
tries and  the  Levant,  for  a  dozen  light  undershirts  and  drawers,  firom 
3  to  4  pounds.  By  a  yearly  average  production  of  5,000,000  dozen 
stockings,  socks,  undershirts,  and  drawers,  the  estimated  quantity  of 
cotton  thread  required  was  not  too  great,  when  placed  at  3,750,000  to 
4,000,000  kilograms,  of  which,  doubtless,  three-quarters  to  four-fifths  were 
covered  by  the  German  spinneries.  The  thread  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  gloves  might  be  estimated  at  about  350,000  to  400,000 
kilograms,  thread  IS^os.  80  to  100 ;  15,000  kilograms  Nos.  60  to  110,  of 
which  two-thirds  were  from  Alsace  and  one-third  from  England ;  5,000 
kilograms  Xos.  150  to  200,  from  England ;  7,500  kilograms  first  quality 
thread,  Nos.  20  to  40 ;  and  25,000  kilograms  double  medium  thread. 

AVith  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  thread,  that  which  is  produced 
from  American  cotton  was  most  used ;  next  came  the  Egyptian^  which 
constantly  grew  in  importance ;  while  thread  maide  of  East  Indian  cot- 
ton was  very  little  used.  The  weavers  mainly  required  only  the  best 
thread,  and  well-conducted  spinneries  had,  until  now,  made  good  profits 
in  producing  it. 

Respecting  the  importation  of  hosiery  thread,  precisely  under  a  pro- 
tection of  6  pfennige  per  pound,  domestic  spinneries  had  prospered,  al- 
though the  Swiss  had  still  to  be  depended  on  for  prime  grades.  A  great 
value  was  laid  upon  the  competition  of  the  Swiss  in  this  direction,  inas- 
much as  it  spurred  German  spinners  on  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
productions,  and  so  to  equal  the  Swiss.  It  was  feared  that  by  burdening 
the  importation  of  thread  from  Switzerland  a  large  number  of  the  Ger- 
man spinneries  would  allow  the  quality  of  their  production  to  deterior- 
ate, as  was  formerly  sometimes  the  case.  England  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely pushed  out  of  the  maiket  for  cotton  thread,  and  only  in  the  finest 
grades  for  stockings,  socks,  &c.,  was  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  was 
a  vital  question  for  the  Saxon  weavers  that  the  price  of  thread  should 
not  be  increased,  as  they  depended  to  the  extent  of  four-fifths  for  their 
existence  upon  tne  export  timle,  and  thus  brought  money  from  foreign 
lands  into  Germany.  The  condition  of  the  German  spinners  was  such 
that  they  could  well  exist  without  any  increase  of  duty  on  their  produc- 
tions. Indeed,  the  proprietor  of  the  principal  spinnery  in  Chemnitz 
had  voluntarily  declareil  that  he  could  keep  on  without  any  increase  of 
existing  duties. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  the  cotton-hosiery  weavers  is  con- 
cerned, was  not  altogether  unfavorable  to  them.  The  principal  numbers 
used  in  this  branch  of  industry  being  from  16  to  40  5  the  duty  under  the 
old  tariff  was  12  marks  per  100  kilograms  for  all  numbers.  Under  the 
new  tarili*,  the  duties  have  been  graduated  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  thread.  In  commerce,  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  thread  by 
numbers  expresses  the  weight  of  the  cotton  in  a  prescribed  length  of 
thread.    The  spun  threatl,  as  is  known,  is  wound  upon  a  reel,  and  after 
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a  certain  number  of  windings  is  tied  into  a  skein.  Such  a  skein  in  Eng- 
land  contains  840  yards.  Having  ascertained  by  weight  how  many 
skeins  make  an  English  pound,  the  result  gives  the  flneness.of  the  num- 
ber of  the  thread  according  to  the  English  gradation.  The  finer  the 
thread  the  lighter  it  is  j  and  so  many  more  skeins  go  to  the  pound.  Cot- 
ton thread  No.  50  Enghsh  is,  therefore,  50  skeins  of  thread,  or  50  x  840  = 
42,000  yards,  weighing  1  pound.  In  fixing  the  new  duties  the  cost  of 
the  thread  has  been  estimated  by  adding  together  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  thread.  The  raw  material  stands 
in  an  exact  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  thread,  and  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  fine  and  coarse  numbers*  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction (capital  and  labor),  on  the  contrary,  in  the  finer  numbers,  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  of  the  same  weight,  is  very  much  higher. 
Considering  this  fact,  all  the  numbers  are  under  a  fixed  rate  of  10  marks 
per  100  kilograms,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  pent,  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. This  fixed  rate  was  decided  upon  to  compensate  the  German 
spinners  for  the  natural  and  economical  advantages  which  the  English 
enjoy  over  them  with  respect  to  the  raw  material — a  factor  which  never 
changes  in  the  cost  of  producing  all  numbers  of  thread.  These  advan- 
tages on  the  part  of  the  English,  it  is  said,  coupled  with  their  highly 
developed  fine  spinneries,  have  enabled  them  to  compete  too  easily  in 
the  German  market,  especially  in  the  finer  threads  and  finer  textiles. 

Mr.  Victor,  of  the  firm  of  Victor  &  Achelis,  of  New  York,  testified  be- 
fore the  imperial  commission  that  he  had  an  oftice  at  Bremen  and  was 
the  purchaser  in  Europe  for  his  firm.  He  bought  among  other  articles 
cotton  hosiery  and  underclothing,  as  well  as  mixed  cotton  and  silk 
gooils,  such  as  are  manafactured  at  Crefeld  and  Elberfeld,  and  also  em- 
broideries and  zanellas.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  had  sensibly 
diminished  of  late  years.  For  instance,  the  reports  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Chemnitz  showed  that  tne  value  of  cotton  hosiery  and 
gloves  sent  to  America  from  that  city  and  the  adjoining  villages  in  1872 
was  nearly  $4,785,701,  against  $3,095,238  in  1876,  and  $2,857,442  in  1877, 
showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of  not  far  from  $1,905,000.  This  de- 
crease, it  was  true,  was  partly  to  be  attributed  to  shrinkage  of  values, 
and  partly  to  competition  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  these  goods 
in  America.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  all  articles  exported  from 
Grermany  to  America  during  the  three  years  from  1875  to  1877  was 
about  $4,100,000,  although  in  the  last-named  year  the  amount  exported 
was  about  $1,500,000  more  than  in  1876.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  th 
returning  prosperity  in  the  United  States.  The  export  to  America  of 
all  articles  which  did  not  require  hand- labor  in  the  manufacture  had  ma- 
terially fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the  perfection  of  American  machinery, 
by  means  of  which  a  variety  of  wares  were  produced,  which  rendered 
little  hand- work  necessary.  For  instance,  the  witness  during  many  years 
had  made  heavy  importations  of  cotton  hosiery.  Before  1860,  when  the 
price  of  cotton  was  about  the  same  as  at  present,  he  had  bought  stock- 
ings from  1.50  to  6  marks  per  dozen,  but  now  he  could  not  bny  anything 
for  the  American  market  which  cost  less  than  4.20  to  4.50  marks  per 
dozen.  All  qualities  were  formerly  sent  in  immense  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  and  he  had  dealt  in  them.  Now,  only  those  grades  could 
be  imported  which  required  more  or  less  hand-work  in  the  manufacture. 
Machine- woven  goods,  which  needed  very  little  hand- work  in  their  pro- 
duction, were  now  extensively  made  in  America,  and  this  applied  to 
merino  goods  as  well  as  to  those  made  entirely  of  cotton — in  fact,  to  all 
textiles  which  were  produced  by  machinery.  The  English  export  had 
also  fallen  off  in  about  the  same  degree.    Formerly  corsets  had  been  ex- 
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ported  very  largely  from  Stuttgart  to  the  United  States.  Damaskd  and 
goods  of  that  kind  were  now  also  manofactared  in  Amerioa ;  bed  and 
table  linen  were  made  by  machinery  on  Jacquard  looms ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  protective  duties  which  were  laid  on  mauufactoies 
of  cotton,  the  producers  in  America  could  profitably  compete  with  those 
of  foreign  nations,  so  far  as  prices  were  concerned.  If  it  happened  to 
be  necessary,  however,  to  give  the  goods  a  superior  finish  by  means  of 
hand- work,  there  were  no  workmen  for  the  purpose,  or,  if  they  existed, 
the  wages  were  too  high.  Germany's  ability  to  compete  in  the  manu- 
facture of  corsets  had  greatly  decreased. 

Stuttgart  was  formerly  the  principal  place  of  export,  and  now  the  value 
of  this  article  which  was  sent  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  about 
one-third  of  what  it  was  five  years  since.  By  means  of  improved  ma- 
chinery this  class  of  goods  was  produced  in  America  almost  without 
hand-labor.  Witness  knew  of  a  manufacturer  in  America  who  had  in- 
vented a  machine  which  made  hosiery  so  perfectly  that  it  only  needed  one 
boy  to  attend  to  ten  machines,  and  the  stocking  was  delivered  complete, 
even  to  setting  in  the  heel,  witliout  the  slightest  hand-work.  This  manu- 
facturer was  negotiating  with  a  large  Paris  house  for  the  sale  of  his 
patent  in  France.  He  seemed  to  have  found  little  favor  among  the 
Saxon  manufacturers.  It  was  true  that  the  woven  ware  for  corsets,  to 
some  extent,  was  still  exported  to  the  United  States  5  but  all  the  busi- 
ness firms  which  formerly,  without  exception,  engaged  in  this  business 
took  part  at  present,  more  or  less,  in  the  home  trade.  The  diminished 
export  to  the  Unitea  States  was  due  also,  to  a  great  degree,  to  the  in- 
abdity  of  the  American  people  to  buy  so  largely  as  before  on  account 
of  the  shrinkage  in  values  of  real  estate,  manufacturing,  and  railway 
stocks,  &c.  Enforced  retrenchment  had  been  generally  necessajy  since 
1873.  Germany  had  formerly  exported  very  largely  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  depressed  condition  of  business  in  America  had  injuriously 
aftected  Germany.  Since  1876  there  had  been  a  slight  improvement  in 
the  American  markets — a  slow  but  gradual  gain  in  activity,  of  which 
proof  was  to  be  found  in  the  exi>ort  tables,  and  this  gradual  improve- 
ment in  business  matters  might  be  reckoned  on.  Without  doubt^in 
almost  every  branch  of  manufactures  which  did  not  require  expensive 
hand-work  and  skilfulness,  Germany,  in  future,  would  be  forced  to 
compete  with  American  domestic  manufactures.  On  an  average  the 
price  of  every  variety  of  manufactured  goods  had  fallen  in  Germany 
since  1875.  In  cotton  hoisery  the  decrease  had  been  from  15  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  gloves  30  per  cent.  It  was  true  that  in  many  branches  an 
inferior  quality  of  wares  had  been  produced. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  customs  duties  in  America  many  industries 
had  been  called  into  life  which  began  to  compete  with  those  of  Germany. 
Katurally.  Germany  sought  to  continue  business  relations  with  America, 
and  was  ill  disposed  to  give  up  a  profitable  trade  without  a  struggle. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Americans  were  strictly  honest  in 
their  manufactures,  prwlucing  well  finished  and  excellent  wares,  which 
they  could  sell,  in  consequence  of  the  protective  tariff,  at  cheaper  prices 
than  German  manufactures  cost.  Germany,  for  this  reason,  had  con- 
stantly sought  to  produce  cheaper  goods,  and  this  could  only  be  done 
by  manufacturing  inferior  qualities.  Germany  was  earlier  disposed  to 
^eld  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  than  were  England  and  France. 
The  English  were  very  stift*  in  this  regard.  An  EngUsh  firm  replied,  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  they  should  produce  cheaper  goods  of  inferior 
quality:  "This  is  our  quality,  and  this  is  our  price;  we  make  nothing 
else."    In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  was  made  for  cheaper 
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goods,  and  the  mannikcturers  filled  the  order,  of  course  using  inferior 
material.  This  applied  to  hosiery.  It  had  often  happened  on  request 
that  stockings  had  been  made  an  inch  shorter  in  length,  of  cheaper 
thread,  and  of  lifter  weight,  when  no  trade-mark  was  registered  in 
America.  Speaking  from  personal  experience,  the  witness  could  not  in- 
stance other  wares  which  were  manufactured  of  inferior  quality  to 
order.  As  far  as  zanella  was  concerned,  a  cheaper  variety  was  manu- 
factured, having  a  less  number  of  threads  in  warp  and  woof,  but  that 
could  not  be  termed  a  deteriorated  quality ;  it  was  simply  a  cheaper 
quality.  Thp  Gterman  manufacturer  was  the  very  first  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  the  foreign  market,  and  the  most  elastic  in  doing  all  within  his 
power  to  meet  new  demands.  He  also  filled  his  orders  promptly  and 
correctly,  and  was  always  ready,  in  case  of  complaint,  naturally  under 
protest,  to  compensate  for  any  deficit  in  quantity  or  quality.  In  the 
opinion  of  witness,  the  weaving  industry  in  America  had  not  a  healthy 
developnfent  under  the  protective  tariff  of  35  per  cent,  ad  tmlorem^  as 
was  proved  in  the  failure  of  the  companies  by  which  the  large  mills 
were  established.  But  these  establishments  were  still  in  operation,  and 
able  to  compete  very  strongly  with  foreign  producers  in  spite  of  their 
unsoundness.  The  export  of  American  cotton  manufactures  had  in- 
creased nearly  fivefold  between  1871  and  1878.  This  was  doubtless  due 
to  great  overproduction  and  the  necessity  of  finding  a  market  some- 
where. Brazil  had  purchased  largely ;  Colombia  had  also  bought ;  some 
heavy  shipments  had  been  likewise  made  to  Liverpool.  For  two  or 
three  years  the  firm  which  witness  represented  had  sent  samples  of 
American  textiles  to  Mexico,  the  East  Indies,  and  other  places— calicoes, 
sheetings,  shirtings,  and  ducks — which  had  resulted  in  experimental  or- 
ders, and  with  Mexico  there  was  now  a  regular  business  in  these  goods. 
The  exi)ort  to  Shanghai  and  Calcutta  was  also  pretty  regular. 

The  cotton-textile  manufacturing  companies,  however,  in  opinion  of 
witness,  made  no  profitable  business  by  their  export  trade.  A  system- 
atic difference  had  been  often  made  by  American  manufacturers  in  the 
prices  charged  to  foreign  buyers  and  to  home  purchasers  in  favor  of  the 
former.  This  was  the  case,  to  some  extent,  also  in  Germany.  Printed 
calicoes,  for  instance,  which  were  always  quoted  in  New  York  at  stable 
prices,  were  bought  by  witness  at  J  per  cent,  lower  because  they  were 
intenaed  for  shipment.  There  had  been  particular  reasons  existing  in 
America  which  made  producers  desirous  of  finding  a  foreign  market  for 
their  goods,  not  simply  to  dispose  of  overproduction,  but  to  avoid  an- 
other difficulty,  namely,  an  arrangement  which  manufacturers  had  made 
with  purchasers  with  reganl  to  price  guarantees.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  CTnited  States  for  manufacturers,  on  receipt  of  orders,  to 
guarantee  future  deliveries  at  the  price  then  agreed  upon;  even  in  case 
of  a  fell  of  price  within  a  certain  time,  restitution  should  be  made  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  difference  between  present  prices  and  those  which  had 
been  paid  for  goods  already  delivered.  Of  course  it  lay  in  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  and  their  agents  to  keep  prices  steady;  but  this  cus- 
tom, until  one  or  two  years  ago,  was  quite  common.  It  existed  no 
longer,  however,  to  the  same  extent  as  it  had,  and  it  always  proved 
costly  to  the  manufacturers,  and  gave  more  or  less  occasion  for  quarrels 
and  differences  in  regulating  the  matter.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  goods  would  be  sold  without  a  certain  profit.  The  nature  of  the 
business  of  Grermany  with  the  United  States,  to  a  great  extent,  was  that 
of  consignation,  and  so  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sales  were 
profitable  or  not.    It  depended  upon  the  articles.    On  some  classes  of 
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goods  good  profits  were  made  and  others  were  sold  at  a  loss.  But,  on 
tiie  average,  it  must  pay,  otherwise  the  business  would  not  be  continned. 
Throagh  this  method  of  consignation,  with  some  exceptions,  mixed 
goods  hsul  been  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  years  at 
a  great  sacrifice.  But  some  districts  of  the  Ehine,  although  they  had 
lost  by  some  of  their  consignments  to  the  United  States  during  the  past 
year,  on  the  whole  had  covered  their  cost  by  a  handsome  commission. 
The  ground  of  the  decrease  in  price  of  German  hosiery  was  without 
doubt  principally  due  to  cheaper  raw  material,  partly  to  lower  wages, 
and  partly  to  overproduction  and  diminished  consumption  in  Germany  as 
well  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe  and  in  America.  Secondly,  it  might 
be  traced  to  the  stimulated  production  in  1875,  which  continued  to- the 
end  of  that  year,  and  resulted  disastrously  for  1876  and  the  following 
year,  when  business  was  so  bad  that  the  manufacturers  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  heavy  stocks.  The  foreign  competition  also  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  considering  the  causes  of  decreased  prices.  Since  1875 
there  had  not  been  any  disproportionate  increase  of  production.  If  Ger- 
many would  retain  and  increase  her  export  trade  in  mixed  cotton  fabrics, 
she  must  be  very  cautious  about  increasing  hj^r  customs  duties.  A  differ- 
ence of  duty  of  one-sixth  or  one-fourth  per  cent,  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
scale  in  deciding  a  purchaser  whether  to  buy  German,  French,  Swiss,  or 
English  goods.  With  regard  to  hosiery,  for  instance,  the  Saxon  manu- 
facturers had  recently  given  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  draw 
away  business  from  England,  and  with  great  success.  Super-stouts  were 
manufactured  of  double  thread,  No.  24.  Between  this  quality  in  England 
and  Saxony  there  was  a  very  small  difference.  Therefore  when  orders 
were  received  from  Kew  York,  inquiry  must  always  be  made  in  Notting- 
ham and  Chemnitz;  discount,  rebate,  and  payment  conditions  must  be 
carefully  considered  and  calculated,  and  then  a  decision  must  be  reached 
as  to  whether  the  order  shall  be  filled  in  England  or  Germany.  But  if 
the  price  of  the  thread  were  to  be  increased  by  a  higher  duty  and  by 
less  competition  of  the  spinners  amqpg  themselves,  the  goods  would  be 
made  dearer.  Often,  in  the  case  of  super-stouts,  the  difference  was  only 
1  penny  a  dozen,  but  that  was  sufficient  to  determine  upon,  where  an 
order  from  3,000  to  5,000  dozen  was  concerned.  K  the  German  goods 
could  only  be  sold  at  $2.50  per  dozen  and  the  English  of  the  same  quaUty 
at  $2.45  per  dozen,  the  latter  would  be  perferr^,  as  they  were  5  cents 
cheaper. 

METEOROLOGICAL. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  send  with  this  report  a  table 
showing  the  humidity  of  each  month,  as  called  for  by  department  circu- 
lar under  date  of  April  3, 1879.  No  trustworthy  observations  in  this 
direction  are  made  in  this  consular  district,  but  I  hoi)ein  a  future  r^)ort 
to  incorporate  the  desired  information.  A  gentleman  who  is  interested 
in  meteorology  has  promised  to  note  regularly  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  at  Coburg  and  supply  me  with  the  result  of  his  observations. 

H.  J.  WINSEB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Sonnebergy  October  1, 1879. 
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StaUment  showing  the  tfalue  of  declared  exporU  from  the  coniuJar  district  of  Sonneberg  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  ending  September  20,  1879. 


Articles. 


Qairter  ending- 


December, 
31, 1878. 


March  81,  ' 
1879.       I 


Jnne  30, 
1879. 


Total  for  the 

September,        y®**"* 
30,  1879. 


BMkets 

BnMlamiM 

Biitt4ms,  pearl,  horn,  and  wood. 

Chinaware , 

Drogs 

DoUs  and  other  toya , 

GlaMware 

Onna 

Hardware 

Hosiery  (cotton) 

Kidglores 

Mineral  water , 

MiaoeUaneons 

Mnsical  instnnnenta 

Paints 

Seeds,  plaDt«,  du: 

8aate>penoils 

Smokers'  articles 


Total  in  United  States  gold. 
Total  for  preceding  year. . . . 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


17,156  56 
18, 060  17 

8,202  08 

519  96 

87.619  80 

5,326  22 

8,886  00 

706  89 

60,404  04 

2.418  71 


$5,600  28 

6, 149  18 

7. 180  81 

545  76 

24,804  05 
4,586  06 
3,857  29 
1.738  59 

58,491  81 
7, 511  27 


2,855  78 
8, 318  54 
2,717  59 
19, 448  73 
4,807  82 
439  48 


1,096  48 
2,322  64 
1.292  54 
7,886  47 
2,584  96 
2,977  73 


$341  78 

5,968  28 

1,428  80 

76, 257  93 

860  76 

146,648  12 

4,043  42 

1, 816  75 

1, 516  18 

40. 914  30 

892  87 

8,806  77 

595  18 

5,859  57 

7,168  68 

1«026  96 

7,472  06 

8,118  05 


$121  30  , 
5,884  24  , 


122,085  62 

964  57 

266,768  60 

10, 677  20 

4,898  77 

6,688  16 

72,774  76 

808  67 

7,934  28 

13,936  66 

15, 708  94 

5.950  68 

6.290  31 

10,680  86 

8,864  89 


$463  08 
24,609  36 
20.688  15 

218,625  84 
2, 381  05 

464,830  07 
24,532  70 
14,458  81 
10,644  81 

231, 584  91 
11, 130  92 
16,289  99 
17, 988  00 
26,709  69 
17, 119  44 
34, 652  47 
25. 045  18 
14.900  16 


170, 887  37 
131, 124  15 


138, 576  40 
U4, 882  57 


818,210  86 
318, 688  54 


548,867  08 
401, 833  24 


1, 171, 549  71 
961,028  60 


39,768  22 


23,692  83  I 


468  68 


147, 533  84 


210,521  21 


STETTIX. 

Reportj  by  Commercial  Agent  Burckhardt^  on  the  trade  of  Stettin  with  the 
United  States,  with  statistical  table  showing  the  general  commerce  of  the 
port  for  the  year  1878. 

The  dallness  of  trade  for  some  years  now  prevailing  reached  last  year 
its  cnlminating  point,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  "  Privat  Bank  von 
Pommern  ^  at  the  close  of  the  year  1877.  A  number  of  other  heavy  fail- 
ures followed.  The  bank,  which  was  looked  upon  for  more  than  half  a 
century  as  a  thoroughly  sound  establishment,  counted  among  its  cus- 
tomers not  only  the  trading  class,  but  others  of  the  laboring  people, 
landholders,  artisans,  and  citizens.  Want  of  confidence  prevented  all 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  business  was  strictly  limited  to  the  daily  con- 
sumption. The  effects  of  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  were  also  still  felt,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  big  czar  tealm  being  much  lessened  through 
the  depreciation  of  the  rouble  standard  by  33J  per  cent.  This  last- 
named  circumstance  in  return  favored,  however,  the  com  merchants  in 
their  purchases  of  Eussian  com,  so  that  the  deficiency  of  our  indifferent 
harvest  could  be  covered  again  through  imports  from  Eussia  as  in  pre- 
vious years. 

As  regards  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Stettin  with  the  United 
States,  i>etroleum  is  to  be  noted  as  the  most  principal  import  article,  of 
which  there  arrived  during  1878  174,540  barrels  in  63  vessels  from  the 
United  States  direct,  and  34,227  barrels  indirectly  per  vessel  and  rail 
via  Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  &c.,  a  total  of  208,767  barrels  against 
204,214  barrels  in  1877,  211,876  barrels  in  1876,  228,547  barrels  in  1875, 
189,476  barrels  in  1874,  and  254,868  barrels  in  1873. 

During  the  whole  year  prices  gave  way,  partly  occasioned  through 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  petroleum. 

Of  American  Icurd  there  was  imported  direct  105,113  cwt. ;  indirect, 
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27,981  cwt,  via  England,  Belgium,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg;  total.  133,094 
cwt.  against  88,160  cwt.  in  1877,  93,848  cwt.  in  1876,  46,142  cwt  it  1876, 
204,546  cwt.  in  1874,  394,502  cwt.  in  1873. 

The  product  in  the  United  States  increased  so  much  that,  notwith- 
standing the  enlarged  consumption  in  Germany,  prices  kept  aecliniDg. 

Of  American  bacon  there  was  imported  direct  10,619  cwt,  and  11,2^ 
cwt  indirect ;  total,  21,879  cwt,  against  11,875  cwt  in  1877, 11,786  cwt, 
in  1876,  13,085  cwt  in  1875,  54,322  cwt.  in  1874,  and  146,203  cwt  in 
1873. 

For  this  article"  a  retrograde  movement  during  the  whole  year  has 
also  to  be  recorded,  the  increased  consumption  not  being  able  to  over- 
come thfe  large  production  in  the  United  States.  Prices  for  native  »ba- 
con  decreased  likewise,  it  also  being  given  preference  to  the  foreign  at 
equal  prices. 

Of  American  tallow,  there  was  imported  direct  7,566  cwt. ;  indirect, 
2,916  cwt.  5  total,  10,482  cwt 

Of  American  corn-starch  there  was  imported  direct  4,405  cwt;  indi- 
rect, 1,549  cwt. ;  total,  5,954  cwt 

American  resin. — ^The  import  amounted  to  111,842  cwt,  prices  declin- 
ing gradually  about  20  per  cent,  at  first ;  "  good  strained''  was  quoted 
5.50  to  5.70  marks ;  "  clear,"  according  to  quality,  7  to  10  marks ;  ultimo 
December,  4.40  to  4.75  marks  for  "  good  strained,"  6  to  10  marks  for 
^*  clear." 

Of  American  slate  there  was  imi>orted  3,856  cwt 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  direct  export  from  Stettin  to  the  United  States  was  in  the  past 
year  but  trifling,  consisting  of  20,366  cwt,  empty  petroleum  barrels,  400 
cwt.  rags,  920  cwt  soda,  108  cwt  bicarbonate  of  natron,  182  cwt  chem- 
icals, 3,304  cwt.  cherry  juice,  400  cwt.  spelter. 

"A  great  part  of  the  export  passes  from  here  via  Hamburg  or  England, 
of  wlSch  no  statistics  are  kept. 

aENEBAL  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Imports. — ^The  total  imports  of  Stettin  for  1878  amounted  to  (by 
river,  and  rail)  19,180,778  cwt;  1877,  20,596,707  cwt;  1876,  21,416,i 
cwt,  of  which  there  was  imported  from  the  United  States  841,017  cwt, 
valued  at  12,006,948  marks. 

HxporU.— The  total  export  was  14,970,623  cwt. ;  1877, 15,804,754  cwt. ; 
1876, 15,325,749  cwt ;  of  which  there  was  exported  to  the  United  States 
37,763  cwt,  valued  at  402,134  marks. 

Navigation. — ^There  arrived  at  Stettin  last  year  with  cargo  1,151  steam- 
ers and  1,244  sailing  vessels,  in  ballast  52  steamers  and  330  sailing  ves- 
sels ;  a  total  of  1,203  steamers  and  1,574  sailing  vessels,  measuring  5^,720 
tons  register. 

Of  the  above,  89  sailing  vessels  came  from  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  nationality  the  following  number  of  foreign  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  trade :  199  Danish,  159  !N"orwegian,  459  English,  16 
Eussian,  58  Dutch,  7  French,  8  American,  97  Swedish,  2  Austrian,  1 
Belgian ;  altogether,  1,006. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878, 
numbered  209,  measuring  44,524  tons  register,  of  which  33  were  sea- 
going steamers. 

LEOPOLD  BUEOKHAEDT. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 
8tettinj  October  17,  1879. 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  at  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  Deoeniber,  1878. 


Articles. 


Qaantity. 


Yalae 
entered. 


Amoimt  of 
datietf. 


Whence  imported. 


Waste 

GOSDO 

Ka«8 

CottcHifi: 

Raw 

Yam 

Goods  

Leid: 

Baw 

m 

Ware 

Broshmakera'  goods 

Caustic  natron 

Bicarbonate  of  natron. . . 

Alom 

Oilsrideoflime 

Soda 

Amnoniac .............. 

White  lead 

Coloring-wood 

Coloring-materials 

Bone^wal 

Chalk,  ground 

Sulphate  of  natron 

Copper,  vitriol 

Potash , 

Saltpeter 

Solphnr , 

CottbustiWee 

Other  drags  and  chemicala 

Rg-iwo , 

Wrought  iron  and  steel. 

Rsiboadiron 

^^ates 

^ife-!ron  plates 

'WW-friia"  tor  ranroid- 
cam 

Chains,  Ac 

Heavy  castings 

J^wu^t-iron  tubes 

£niemHi-ware 

ChsULiaw 

|ry^ 

HeaTygpar 

C«»ent , 

isoKn 

gjites 

Other  mineral  ore  and 
•tone. 

Fltx 

Hanp 

OArna 

Jute 

iai*8,&c 

TOtard-seed 

?5M«jd 

LiMMd 

cww-ieid'*.*/.;'"!!;;! 

J^iBd  straw 

ajWBed. 

JMk  and  potatoes 

«na-aeed , 

gjJM^ware 

wsad  hair  goods 

jUMandmdM 

!^?iiS  ioid  charooai! ' '. 


Chot. 
24.020 
32.961 

70.280 

42,651 
39,217 

2,117 

2,274 

3.669 

45 

21.975 

3,074 

4,139 

34.999  I 

261,558  I 

11,477  I 

771 
5,568 
10.555  I 

99,420  I 
11.345 

7,294  i 

651  I 

15.230  , 

5,941 
58, 015 

2,804  I 
46,241 


33,248 

54,051 

26,590 

4,751 

5,824 

4,141 

34,546 

80,390 

19,343 

13 

199 

389 

15,007 

6,626 
2,408 
6,420 
374 
17,175 
36,267 


Marks. 
99,680 
230,727 

527,100 

2, 345, 805 
4, 313, 870 

465,740 

47,  7M 

88,056 
5.400 

307, 650 
46,110 
41,390 

279,992 
1.307,790 

631,235 
18,504 
50,112 

189,990 


770,504  t 
17,017 
27,081 
11, 718 

319, 830 
95,056 

295,876 

112, 160 
2, 312, 050 


Free 

-..do 

...do 

...do 

6,   12.  and  18 

marks. 
30,  48,  and  78 

marks. 
Free 

12  marks 

Free 

3  marks 

0.75  mark 

1.50  mark 

1.50  mark 

0.75  mark 

Free 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


1,127,441 
U4,699 

30,305 

22,396 

1,978 

1,436 

574  I 

4,245 
34, 170 

25,120  ! 

269  ' 

13,451 

7,206 

25,991 

2.564 

148,953 

74.445 

168.990 


3,382,323 
1.  003, 616 

265, 168  I 

218,361 

47,472  ' 

28,720 

11,480 


...do... 
Imark.. 


1  mark 

2.50  marks . 
2.50  marks . 

Imark 

1  mark 


72,165  I  Imark 

683,400  ,  2.50  marks.... 


376,800 

32,280 

7,667  i 

144, 120 

97,466 

6,410  1 

208,534  . 

111,667 

236,586  ' 


2.50  marks  ... 
12  and  30  marks 

Free 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1.329,920    ....do  . 

1.351,295  ,....do. 

265,900    ....do  . 

95,050  I do  . 

174.720    ....do  . 

82,820  i do  . 

518,190    ....do  . 

1,368.630    ....do  . 

657,662 do. 


52  I. ...do 

79<J    ....do 

1.945    ....do 

375,175  l....do 


189. 772 
190.232 
640,000 
93,500 
84,350 
435.204 


2  to  12  marks. 

Free 

...do 

2  marks 

Free 

...do 


Eussia,  Denmark,  England. 
Norway.  Belgium,  Bngland,  North 

America. 
Russia,  Denmark,  S  weden.Korway . 

England. 
Do. 

Do.  . 

Ensland,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
Spain. 

Netherlands. 

Oerman  ports. 

England,  Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 
Do. 

England,  Belgium. 

Bnssia.  Denmark,  England. 

Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Sw^en.  England. 

Denmark.  England,  Netherlands. 
France. 

Russia,  England. 

Sweden,  Norway,  England. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Sweden,  England. 

Denmark.  England,  Belgium. 

German  ports. 

Belgium.  Italy. 

Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, England,  Belgium,  Nether- 
lanus,  France. 

Denmark.  Sweden.  England. 

Denmark.  Sweden,  England.  Nor* 
way,  Belfldum.  NetherXaikls. 

Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Belgium,  Netherlands,  England. 

England. 

Bngland,  Netherlands. 

Netherlands. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norway,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 

Denmark. 
Do. 

England. 

Russia.  Denmark.  England. 

Denmark.  England. 

Denmark,  En^and,  Norway.  Spain. 

Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Nor- 
way, England,  Netherlands, 
France.  Po^ugaL 

Russia,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Russia,  England. 

Russia. 

Russia,  England.  Belgium. 

Russia,  Netherlands. 

England,  Netherlands. 

Denmark. 

Russia. 

Denmark.  England,  Belgium.  Neth- 
erlands, France. 

G-erman  ports. 
Do. 

Denmark.  England. 

Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Sweden.  England.  Belgium. 

Russia. 

Russia.  Denmark,  Belgium. 

Russia. 

Russia,  England. 

England. 
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ArUcles. 


Bones,  horns 

Coopers' wares 

Veneer-sheets 

Corks.  &c 

Fumitnre 

Hops 

Instruments,  all  sorts ... 

Boiler 

Machinery 

India-nibber  goods 

Clothes,  personal  e£feots. 
Copper 

Other  metal 

Copper  in  tins  and  rods . . 
Copper  and  brass  ware  . . 

Hardware 

Leather,  all  kinds 

Leather  goods 

Linen  yam  and  thread. . 

Bope  and  matting , 

Packing-canvas 

Linen,  raw  and  bleached 

Candles 

Objects  of  art  and  litera- 
ture. 

Beer 

German  spirits,  brandy . 

Vinegar 

Wine: 

In  cask 

In  bottle 

Bntter , 

Preserved  meat 

Fish,  dried,  anchovies ... 

Meat 

Fresh    sonthem    ftnit, 
oranges. 

Dried  almonds 

Raisins  and  currants  — 
All  other  sonthem  fmlt. 

Pepper 

Pimento 

Cinnamon 

All  other  spice 

Herrings 

Honey 

CoflTee 

Coffee,  surrogate 

Cocoa 

Caviar 

Cheese...... 

Confectioneries 

Chicory 

Dried  home  fmit  and  nuts 

Starch 

Flour 

Sago 

Oysters  and  lobsters  — 
Elce 

Salt 

Molasses 

Tobacoe: 

Leaves  and  stalks. . . 

MannllMtured     and 
cigars. 
Tea 


Quantity. 


dot 
9,404 
25,050 

84 

901 

1,074 

151 

61 

98 

53,266 


8.345 
%   12.697 

207 

54,688 

3,746 
7,645 
20,044 

6,337 

46 
581 

4,466 

17,330 

886 

7,074 

2,372 

1,937 

275 

1, 042, 866 

1,039 
63,858 

47 

756 

7 

3,301 

1,098 

331 

7,216 

9,028 

6,831 

5,214 

6 

92,577 

25,468 
8,616 

6,947 
1,894 

268 


Value 
entered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Marki. 
112,848 
250,500 

3,400 
86,040 
75,180 
22,650 
24,400 

1,980 
2, 396, 970 


Free.. 
....do. 


...do 

...do 

3  marks 

Free 

6  marks 

2  marks 

1  to  2  marks  . 


1,206 

477.576 

11 

4,400 

16,028 

1, 202, 100 

1,299 

116,910 

4,489 

868,098 

1,815 

272,260 

56 

16,800 

2,820 

423,000 

151 

47,700 

7,579 

757, 900 

2.560 

128, 000 

39, 141 

2, 739, 870 

1,333 

266,600 

396 

23,760 

1,420 

284.000 

Free 

30  to  120  marks 
Free 


.do. 


I  5.25  to  12  marks 
....do 

45tol50markB 
i  6  to  40  marks 

|....do 

,  1.50  to  12  marks 
I  1.50  marks.... 
I  2  marks 

12  to  30  marks. 

4.50  marks 

Free 


60,210     2  marks.. 
457,092  ,  18  marks. 


3,726  '  4  marks. 
2,187,520     8  marks. 


449,520    ....do 

764,500     4  marks , 

801,760     1.50  marks... 

285,165  !....do 


2,  760 
13,363  i 

401, 940 
320, 605  ; 

17, 720 
244, 053  ] 
112, 670 
193,700  1 

68,750  , 
10, 074, 085 

41,560 
5,747,220 

1, 175  1 
45,360 
1,  750  I 
198, 060 
100.640 
4,468 
180,400 
162,414 
92,218 
104,280 
600  i 
1,684,901  , 

28,009 
172.  320  I 

486,290  ; 
568,200 


Free 

6  marks. 


12  marks.... 

...do 

...do 

19.50  marks.. 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

Imark 


...do  

17.50  marks. 


l....do 

19.50  marks. 

I  24  marks 

j  5  marks 

I  21  marks.... 

Free 

...do 

...do 

|....do 

i....do 

L...do 

,  1.50  marks.. 


6marks  ... 
7.50  marks . 


12  marks... 
38  and  60  marks 


47,200    24  marks German  ports. 


Whence  imported. 


Russia,  Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England,  Swe- 
den. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Sweden.  England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway. 

Carman  ports. 
Do. 

England. 

Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands,  North  Amer 
ica. 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eai" 
land. 

Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  Edjc- 
land. 

Russia,  England. 

England. 

Gennanporta. 

Russia,  England. 

England. 
Do. 

Russia,  England,  Belgium. 

England. 
Do. 

Russia,  Netherlands. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England,  Neth- 
erlands, France. 
France. 

Denmark,  England,  Netherbuid& 
France,  Spain. 

Denmark,  N  etherlands,  France. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia.  England,  Belgium,  Noitli 
America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Denmark. 
Do. 

Norway,  Belgium.  Netherlanda 

Enffland!,  Belgium,  Netherlands. 

Spidn. 

XAgland,  Netherlands. 

England. 
Do. 
Do. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands. 

England. 

England,  Dezunark,  Belgium,  Neth- 
erlands. 

German  ports. 

Denmark,  England. 

Russia. 

Netherlands. 

Netherlands,  England,  France. 

German  ports. 

England,  Netherlands,  France. 

Russia,  Belgium,  North  America 

Germanports. 

German  ports,  Russia. 

Denmark. 

Denmark,  England,  Belgium,  Keth* 
erlanda 

Portugal. 

Denmark,  En^^and. 

Russia,  Netherlands. 
Denmark. 
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AitldM. 


Sagar 

Sweet  OH.. 


Lfaweed-oQ. 
Other  on... 


Pafan-ofl 

CoeouiQt-oil 

Ttoh-oQ , 

Paraffiae  and  stearine. 
Tallow 


Laid. 


Grcaae,  &o 

Paper  and  paper-boards. 

8om>  and  perAimery  — 


Mfll-«tone  .. 
Slate,  &c.... 

Other  stone. 


Stone-ffoods 

Coal.r. 

Cokes 

Hats  and  straw  ware  . 

Tar  and  pitch 


Asphalt 

Boofing-felt 

Besin  and  turpentine  . 


Petroleam 

Mineral  oil  (sundry) . 


Animal  products 

Bladder. hladderskins . . 

Wax 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Porcelain  and  clay  ware. 

Oa-doth , 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen,  yam , 

Woolen  goods 

Zinc 


Tin 

Sundries. 


Wheat. 
Bye.... 


Barley 

Oato.. 

Pulse 

7,770  tonnen  timber, 
90  marks. 

180  horses 

7  oxen 


at 


45young  cattle 
105  pigs. 


887  sheep  and  goats  . 
llTessels 


Totals. 


Quantity. 


Value 
entered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Owt. 

290  I 
19,580  I 

02,075  ' 
50,950  I 

46,608  I 

4,733 

40. 925  ! 

524  I 

48,857 


Markt. 
14,500 
979,500 

2,005,600 
1, 783, 250 

1, 841, 016 

236,650 

1,432,875 

34,684 

2, 038, 779 


184,883  '    5,395,820 


4,169  { 
9,990 

238  I 

2,948 
162, 797  I 

74,891 

55 
2,133,188  ' 
68,042 
2,774  I 


166,760 
599,400 

11,900 

17,688 
488,391 

299,564 

1,650 

1,448,434 

34.021 

110,960 


12  and  15  marks 
2.50  marks  and 
tree, 

1.50  marks 

...do 

Free 

...do 

1.50  marks  — 

Free 

...do 

...do 

1.50  marks...; 
2  to  12  marks.. 

2.50    and    10 
marks. 

Free 

...do  


39,621  I        896,210 


30,029 

992  I 
137, 719  ' 


120, 116 

9,920 

757, 454 


...do...., 

...do 

...do  .... 

...do 

12  marks. 

Free 


...do.. 
...do  .. 
...do.. 


682,  581  I «  7, 508, 301  I 
22, 685  I        204, 165  I 


2.288 

2,955 

151 

70,443 

432 

78 

7,943 

11,569 

3,910 

4,266 


7,914 
4,999 


do. 
.do. 


143, 189 
2.055,007 

51,775 
98,385 
47,786 


114, 400 

118,200 

21, 140 

105,664 

12,960 

7,800 

1,429,740 

•3, 470, 7uO 

1, 466, 250 

95,985 


593.550 
149, 970 

1,252,904 
13, 357, 545 

362,425 
639,502 
384,502 
512,820 

55,600 
2,100 
9,000 
9,900 
7,740 
227,000 


t do 

I. ...do 

I. ...do 

do 

I  5  to  12  marks 
2  to  6  marks  . 

Free 

1.50  to  12  marks 
30  to  90  marks 
Free 


...  do. 
....do. 


....do. 
...do. 


I do  . 

i....do  . 
i....do  . 
I do  . 


....do 

....do 

....do 

2  marks  per  hd. 

Free , 


10, 860, 378  118, 171, 727  I 


German  ports,  England. 

England,  Denmark,  Ketherlands, 
Spain^taly. 

Russia,  £ngland,  Netherlands. 

Russia.  &igland,  Netherlands, 
Belgium. 

Denmark,  England. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norway. 

Belgium. 

Russia,  England,  Belgium,  North 
America. 

Russia,  England,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Netnerlands. 

Denmark,  North  America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands,  France. 

England. 

England,  Netherlands,  France. 

Denmaik,  Sweden,  England,  North 
America. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Nor- 
war,  Netherlands,  France. 

Sweeten. 

England,  Belgium. 

England. 

Russia^  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Eng- 
land, Belgium,  Netherlands. 

England,  west  India. 

England. 

Denmark,  Norwav,  England,  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  France, 
liforth  America. 

Belgium,  North  America. 

England,  Belgium,  Netherlands, 
France,  North  America. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  England. 

German  ports. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 

Denmark,  England. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England. 

England. 
Do. 

England,  Denmark,  Sweden.  Bel- 
gium, Netherlands,  North  Amer- 
ica. 

England,  Netherlands. 

Russia,  Denmark,  England,  North 
America. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nether- 
lands. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way. 

Russia. 

Russia,  England. 

German  ports. 

England. 
Do. 

German  ports,  Russia,  Norway. 
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Artielea. 


Waste 

Gnaao 

5a«8 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Yarn 

Goods 

Lead 

Leadware 

Bmshmakers'  goods 

Canstio  natron 

Soda 

Alum 

White  lead 

Coloring-wood 

Bicarbonate  of  natron 

Chloride  of  lime 

Coloring  materials 

Bone-ooid 

Chalk,  ground 

Copper  vitriol 

^Cineral  water 

Potash 

Sulphate  of  natron 

Saltpeter 

Snlphnr 

Sulphnrio  acid 

Axle  grease 

Other  droffs  and  chemicals 

Pig-iron 

Wrooght-iron  and  steel . . . . 

Bailroad-iron 

Wire 

Iron  plates »... 

White-iron  plates 

Heavy  iron  and  steel  ware. 

Wronght-iron  tabes 

Fine  iron  and  steel  ware... 

Brownstone 

Cement 

Gypsum 

Other  ore  and  stone 

Chalk,  raw 

Flax«  nemp 

Anise,  See 

Bape-seed 

Linseed 

Clover-seed 

Hay,  straw,  sea- weed 

Potatoes 

Fruit,  green 

Garden-seed 

Glass 

Glassware 

Hair,  raw 

Bed-feathers 

Oil-cloth  and  felt 

Skins  and  hides 

Skins  and  hides,  dressed. . . 

Fup 

Charcoal 

Tanners'  bark 

Foreign  wood 

CarvMwood 

Coopers'  goods 

Corks 

Furniture 


Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
cluding costs 
I  and  charges. 


(hot.      I 

79, 812  ; 

1,417 

22,349 

237  t 
10,445  I 
12,938 
117,327  ' 
6,015 
49  I 
307 
11, 126  I 
4,418  , 
73,725 


11, 
2, 

I 
12, 

7, 
11, 
31. 

32, 
1, 
2, 

44, 

25, 
122, 


846  ' 

770 

005  , 

845 

947 

184 

884 

529 


305  , 

174 : 

662  I 
534  , 
296 
140 


43,660 
60,157 

2.209 
212 

6,671 

212 

80,357 

156  I 
122  I 
7,813 
344,439  j 

6,188  * 
630,738  I 

8.031 

3,109 ; 

755 
50,962  I 

1,073  ; 
12,746 
2,793  1 
1.365.463 

19, 632  ! 
9,294 

9,723  I 
8,764 
714 
441  ' 
228  I 
10, 125  ; 
949 

10  I 

661  ; 

3,823  , 

293 

5,146 

34,875 

432  I 
6,625  I 


Marki. 
319,248 
9,919 
167, 617 

13,035 

1.148,950 

2,846,360 

2, 463^867 

144,360 

5.880 

4,298 

89,003 

44.180 

569r400 

106, 614 
11,550 
16,040 
51, 210 
15,089 
18, 276 
141, 912 
138.348 
664,986 

124,374 

19,958 

26,620 

187,043 

252.960 

7,328,400 

98,235 
526, 374 

19,329 
4,240 

68,378 

5,088 

1,607,140 

2,340 
14,640 
66,410 
861,097 

9,282 
189,316 

3,854 
101.042 
22,650 
764,430 

18,241 

433,364 

11,172 

4,096,389 

117, 792 
232,350 

194,460 

438,200 

53,550 

79,880 

20.520 

810.000 

71, 175 

3,000 

1.983 

22.938 

3,516 

61.752 

848,750 

17,280 
463,750 


Whither  expoftad. 


Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden.  Kngland. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  North 
America. 

German  ports. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  FranM 

Russia,  Denmark,  Netherlands. 

German  ports. 
Do. 

Russia,  England,  Korth  America. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden.  England.  Denmark,  Nor- 
way. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  North  America. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden.  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark.  England. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Dtsnmark.  Eo^laad,  5» 


Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

German  ports. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden.  England,  ITorth 
America. 

Russia,  England. 

Russia,  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  North 
America. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Girmanports. 

Russia,  England.  Netherlands. 

German  ports. 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden.  Sn^and.  Bel- 
gium. Netherlands. 

Russia. 
Do. 

Russia.  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark.  England,  Neth- 
.  erlands. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway,  Saf* 
land. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden.  England,  Neth- 
erlands. France. 

England. 

Russia,  Denmark.  England.  Sweden. 

Russia.  England. 

Denmark.    Sweden.    England.    Belgtaa. 
Netherlands. 

Russia,  Sweden.  Denmark.  Norway. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Nor- 
way, Netherlands. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Norway. 
Do. 

Russia,  Sweden.  Norway. 

Denmark. 

Russia. 

Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

German  ports. 

Denmark. 
Do. 

German  porta.  * 

Russia,  Denmark.  Sweden. 

Russia,  En^andTDenmark.  Sweden,  Neth- 
erlands, North  America. 

Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden.  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 
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Arttokt. 


Qaantity. 


chiding  oMte 
and  chJurgM. 


Whither  exported. 


Hop* 

Inatmments : 

Hnsica].. 

▲U  sorts. 
Boilers 


lodismbber 

Clothes  snd  linen 

C  opper 

Otner  metal 

Copper  in  tins  and  rods 

Copper  and  brassware 

QnlcksilTer 

Hardware 

Leather,  all  kinds 

Leather  ware 

Linen  yam  and  thread 

Kope  and  Btrinfs 

Canvaa  (packinz) 

Linen,  bleached  and  unbleached 

Candles 

Objects  of  art  and  literature. 

Beer 

German  spirita,  dto 


Tinegar. 
Wine: 

In< 

In  bottle  . 

Butter 

Preserved  meat  and  baoon. . 
Fish,  oysters,  and  sardines . . 

Oranges  and  lemons 

Almonds 

Raisins  and  cnrrants 

Dates  and  figs 

Chestnnta 

Spices 

Herrings,  37,249  barrels 

Honey 

Coflfee 

Coffee,  surrogate 

Cocoa 

Cheese 

Confectionery 

Preserved  fruit 

Chioory 

Home-baked  fruit  and  nuts. 


Starch  . 
FUmr  ., 


Other  floor,  fabrication . 

Sa«o 

Bice 

Salt 

Molasses 


Simp,  staroh-sngar. . . . 
Tobacco: 

StsJks  and  lea^iM. 

lianufactured . . . . . 

Cigars 

Te«..T. 

Sugar 


Sweet  oil... 
Linseed-oil. 
Other  oil.. - 


Pahn-oU.- 

FishoQ 

ParafRne  and  stearins . . 

Tallow 

Laid 

Other  animal  grease . . . . 
Paper  and  paper-board . 


(hot 
4.6M 

1,996 

943 

1,526 

64,949 

1,907 
175 

33,417 
3,948 

81,524 

10.652 
887 
100 
4,252 
1,492 
3.128 
2,872 
8,608 

12,848 
7,466 
2,922 
1,468 

93,754 

2,448 

24,415 

1,582 

596 

3,199 

419 

1,438 

656 

1,686 

109 

715 

876 

111,747 

248 

7,258 

484 

66 

1,439 

5,337 

1,037 

74,321 

38,873 

61, 411 
404,270 

4,490 

1,305 

7,102 

89,852 

217.650 

3,768 

2.823 

2.678 

1,836 

143 

341,909 

5,679 

1,894 

137,503 

3,482 

6,327 

365 

391 

U,756 

36,980 

31,407 


ifarte. 

687,900 

499,000 

660,100 

30,520 

2.548.470 

762,800 

70,000 

2,506,295 

355,320 

2,584,968 

1,381,500 

48,865 

40.000 

637,800 

447.600 

312,800 

143,600 

252,560 

2,569,600 

449,100 

584,400 

26.334 

2, 156, 342 

29,376 

1, 220, 750 

168.520 

59,600 

127,960 

25, 140 

35.950 

81,320 

33,720 

2,180 

14,300 

39.420 

1,117,470 

9,920 

689,510 

6,510 

3.960 

86,340 

533,700 

93,330 

1, 003, 330 

971,825 

1, 105, 398 
4, 042, 700 

80,820 
26,100 

142, 040 
98,287 

870,600 

66,520 

197,610 
214, 240 
826,200 
28,600 
11, 395, 826 

283,950 

56,820 

4, 654, 476 

142,316 

234,099 

23,725 

16,422 

493. 752 

259,499 

1, 072, 500 


Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Russia. 
Do. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  £ng- 

Umd. 
Ruasia. 

German  ports. 
Russia,  Sweden,  England. 
Russia,  England,  Netherlands. 
Russia,  Sweden. 

Ruasia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Russia. 
German  ports. 
Sweden. 


Denmark. 
Russia. 

Denmark,  England. 
Russia,  Denmark. 
Russia,  Sweden. 
Russia,  Denmark. 
Gtormanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Netherlands. 
Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia. 

Denmark. 

Do. 
Russia,  Netherlands. 
Russia. 

Do. 
German  ports. 

Do. 
Russia. 
Germanports. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 
German  ports. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Do. 
Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Nethedands. 
Russia,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. Netherlands. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 
Denmark,  Sweden. 
Russia. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Belinum,  France. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 

German  ports. 
Do. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 

Russia. 

Norway. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Eng- 
land,  Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Russia. 
Do. 

Germanports. 

Russia. 

Denmark,  Sweden. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Norway,  Eng- 
land. 
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Statement  ehowing  the  exports  from  StetHn,  ^c — Continued. 


Articles. 


Furs 

Gunpowder 

Silk  and  silk  soods  . . 
Soap  and  pernunery. 

Millstones,  Sec 

Slate 

Slate,  framed 

Other  stone 


Stone- ware 

Coal 

Mats  and  straw  ware 

Tar  and  pitch 

Asphalt 

Roofing  felt 

Resin 

Petroleum 

Other  tar  and  mineral  oil. . 
Resin  and  turpentine  oil. . . 

Animal  products 

Bladder 

Wax 

Sponge 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Clay- ware 

Porcelain 

Oil-cloth 

Wool,  raw 

Woolen,  yam 

Woolen  goods 

Zinc 


Zinc,  in  plates 

Zinc,  mandfactured  . 

Tin 

Tin,  manufactured .. 

Sundries 

Wheat 


Rye... 
Barley 


Oats 

Maize 

Malt 

All  other  kinds  of  com. 
Pulse 


Logs  of  hard  wood,  29,392  ton- 

nen,  at  90  marks. 
Logs  of  soft  wood,  19,711i  ton- 

nen,  at  44  marks. 
Boards  and  planks,  4,091  tonnen, 

at  66  marks. 

Two  young  cattle 

Twelve  pies 

Fifty -two  sheep 

Fifteen  vessels 


Talae,  in- 
cluding costs 
and  charges. 


Whither  exported. 


4,421  I 
19,830  ! 
88,367  I 

1.766  I 

72,870  , 

I 


Marks, 

35,100 

252,630 

873.000 

392,520 

63,084 

14,154 

105,960 

389,128 

149,400 

403 

49, 120 

298,870 
8,580 

276,830 
48.392 

149,292 
51,240 
54,925 
28,746 
15,840 

253,400 
23,400 
97.088 

165,336 

515, 880 

54,010 

1, 183, 820 
478,800 
931, 125 

3, 428, 375 

787, 128 

19, 032 

24.263 

6,000 

775, 710 

5, 296, 117 

283,418 
6, 401, 880 

26,526 

138. 810 

1, 104, 587 

12.362 

510,090 

2,  645, 280 

867,306 

270,006 


Russia. 
j  German  ports. 
I  Russia. 
I  German  port«. 

Russia,  Sweden. 
i  Russia,  Denmark. 

Russia,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Norway,  Eag- 
land. 
I  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 
!  Russia,  Sweden. 
;  Russia.  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Sweden^orway,  Denmark,  England. 

Russia,  DenmarK. 

Germanporta. 

Russia,  England. 

Denmark. 

RuBsia,  Denmark.  Sweden,  Norway,  Neth- 
erlands. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Russia. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England. 

Russia,  Denmark. 
Do. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Kor- 
wav,  France,  North  America. 

Russia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Sweden. 

German  ports. 

Denmark. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

England,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Sve- 
den,  Norway,  Netherlaada. 

Denmark.  Sweden.  Norway,  England. 

Rnsaia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ib|- 
land,  Belgium,  France. 
I  Denmark,  England. 
;  Russia,  Engl^md. 
I  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway. 

Denmark,  Sweden. 

Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ens* 
land,  Netherlands. 
I  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway.  England,  Bet 
I      ginm,  Netherlands,  France,  ioHca. 
I  Denmark,  Norway,  England,  Belgium.  Neth- 
erlands, France. 
I  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  Franee. 


120  ,  German  ports. 
792  Do. 

1.560  Do. 

44, 000  I  German  ports,  Russia. 


Total 7,722,271  I    110,228,332  ! 
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Statew^ent  tthowing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Stettin  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 


ENTEBED. 

FUg. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  Teasels. 

TotaL 

No. 

Cable 
meters. 

No. 

Cable 
meters. 

No. 

Cable 
meters. 

RnfiffiAn .     -• ••• 

10 
98 
52 

131 
24 

390 

9.798 
66,596 
34,498 

107,388 
26,274 

664,058 

16.          7,324 
60  1         16,951 
143  !          92,296 
214  ,         27,423 
45            10, 832 
205            63,965 

7  8.536 
2             2,925 

8  10,683 
1.246          824,915 

26 
158 
195 
345 

69 

595 

7 

1 

1,979 

17,122 

Swedish 

83,547 

Korweirian ...- 

126,794 

Danish'"      

134  811 

Nffthf^rUndifih r x r , 

87,106 
728,028 

En^Liah 

French 

8,536 

AnfftriMi  ....T,TT ,T ^^,,,^,,,-- 

2,925 

AmericMi 

10,633 

G^raum 

783 

474,775 

799,690 

Total 

1,488 

1,383,387 

1     1,946  1         560.800 

8.884 

'  1, 944, 187 

Flag. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Cable 
meters. 


Swedish 

Norwegiaii  .... 

Danish 

Netheriandish . 

English 

Trvath. 

Anstiian 

American 

Oerman 


Total. 


10 
101 

55  , 
132 

22 
396 


9,798 
68.028 
36,648 

108,242 
24,609 

669,772 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


788 


478,472  I 


16 

55 

142 

220 

52 

197 

7 

2 

8 

1.276 


1, 454  I    1, 395, 569  I     1, 975 


Cubic 
meters. 


7,324 

13, 611 

89,824 

26,281 

12.800 

61,849 

8,539 

2,925 

10.683 

808,992 


587,275 


TotaL 


No. 


26 

156 

197 

852 

74 

593 

7 

2 

8 

2,014 


8,429 


Cabto 
meters. 


17, 122 

81.639 
126,472 
134,523 

37,409 

731, 121 

8,536 

2,925 

10,633 
787,464 


1, 932, 844 


WCRTEMBERG. 

Reporty  by  Consul  Potter j  of  Stuttgart^  on  the  sale  of  American  goods  in 
Wiirtembergy  and  on  the  harvest  and  vintage  o/1879. 

CONTINUED  TRADE  DEPRESSION. 

In  the  several  aunoal  reports  which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  Department  since  the  year  1875, 1  have  stated  that  the 
commerce  and  various  industries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
were  "  unsettled  and  generally  depressed.''  The  depression  still  remains, 
but  the  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to  '<  dull  times''  that  the  term 
"unsettled"  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  condition  of  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  are  still 
tending  downward,  while  the  cost  of  living,  and  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  are,  through  the  operations  of  the  new  imperial  tariff  and  other 
causes,  considerably  higher.  These  facts  added  to  another  nearly  total 
failure  of  the  wine  crop,  resulting  from  much  rain  and  a  low  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  during  the  summer  season,  have  given  a  fresh  impetus 
to  emigration,  and  remind  all  classes  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  dili- 
gent students  in  the  science  of  economy. 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  export  trade  of 
Wiirtemberg  with  the  United  States  for  the  past  five  years,  ending 
June  30, 1879.  The  total  declared  exports  for  each  of  those  years  were 
as  follows : 


Tear. 


Value  of  ex. 
ports. 


1876 1    $1,108,283  1 


1876. 
3877. 
1878. 
187§. 


916, 651  33 
687,796  71 
619, 676  75 
515, 187  66 


Decrease  in  1879  as  compared  with  1875. 


Yearly  de- 
crease. 


$201,632  47 
218,851  62 
68,120  96 
104,538  19 


Per  cent,  ol 
decreaae. 


18.1 

24.1 


53.3 


During  the  first  month  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  year  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation  of  dried  fruits,  the  fig- 
ures representing  which  do  not  appear  in  the  above  table. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  is  well  known,  there  is  no  separate  record  kept  by  the  Imperial  Got- 
ernment  of  imports  into  the  individual  states  of  Germany.  The  char- 
acter and  value  of  goods  imported  into  WUrtemberg  cannot,  therefore, 
be  given.  But  from  information  carefully  gathered  I  am  able  to  report 
a  large  increase  in  the  variety  and  value  of  articles  brought  during  the 
past  year  iiito  this  kingdom  from  the  United  States.  The  trade  in  many 
articles  of  American  manufacture,  especially  of  tools  and  builders'  hard- 
ware, could  be  increased  almost  without  limit  if  the  American  manufac- 
turer would  careftilly  consult  the  tastes  of  the  buyer  and  the  i)opular 
style  of  architecture  now  prevailing  among  European  builders.  The 
quality  and  price  of  the  American  goods  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
patterns  only,  which  could  be  easily  modified,  are  generally  objectionable. 

As  a  matter  of  possible  interest  to  the  American  exporter,  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  the  largest  importers  here  are  further  referred  to,  under 
the  following  heads : 

Builders*  hardware^  metal  trimming  for  furniture^  tools  for  wood^orTdng^ 
&c. — There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  American  goods 
of  this  decription.  Articles  embraced  under  this  head  have  been  but 
recently  introduced  here,  by  way  of  an  experiment,  which  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  considerable  trade,  provided  the  American  manufacturer 'will 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  builders  and  dealers  on  the  Continent  as  to 
style  and  pattern  of  goods.  The  senior  member  of  a  large  importing 
house  writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

The  tools  are  of  mo8t  excellent  analit^  and  practical  constrnction,  and  will,  if  this 
standard  is  not  lowered,  always  hold  their  ground  in  Germany  and  meet  with  increased 
favor. 

The  reaAon  whv  they  are  not  now  sold  in  greater  quantities  is,  that  in  the  greatest 
number  of  workshops  the  employers  still  furnish  their  workmen  with  tools,  and  do  not 
buy  those  of  finest  and  best  quality,  because  the  workmen  do  not  take  as  eood  care  of 
them  as  if  they  were  their  own  property.  Some  of  the  less  important  employerH,  who 
work  with  their  employees,  ana  the  better  class  of  workmen  purchase  the  American 
tools,  but  there  is  at  present  a  want  of  paying  employment,  and  the  trade  is  therefore 

The  builders*  hardware  firom  America  is  most  perfect  in  its  workmanship  and  finish, 
but  is,  in  most  cases,  unsuitable  to  the  German  demand,  because  the  manner  of  build- 
ing and  the  construction  of  furniture  here  differ  from  the  American  methods. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  hardware  used  here  iu  building,  but  the  American  arti- 
cles in  this  branch  display  a  want  of  style  in  the  designs,  i. «.,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  intended  for  any  particidar  order  of  architecture.  This  fact  greatly  hinders  their 
sale  on  the  continent. 

The  present  prevailing  style  of  architecture  in  Germany  is  the  German  renaissance. 
Models  and  drawings  in  this  '*  genre  "  could  be  readily  obtained  from  our  architects, 
but,  a«  far  as  we  know,  no  American  manufacturer  has  as  yet  made  an  effort  to  fulfill 
onr  requirement*.  Perhaps  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  American 
manufacturer  rarely  deals  directly  with  the  German  merchants  and  consumers,  but 
nearly  alwaj'S  through  the  mediation  of  the  importers,  who  care  little  for  the  specialties 
of  the  market,  but  only  seek  to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  goods. 

The  new  imperial  tariff',  of  course,  increases  the  cost  of  iron  goods,  but  the  chief  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  American  goods  consists  iu  the  very  high  charges  for  handling, 
shipping,  and  transportation,  which,  in  many  instances,  ejrceea  the  itivoice  cost  of  goods. 
This  might  be  corrected  with  great  advantage  to  the  American  exporter. 

Tlit^  English  manufacturer  delivers  his  wares  generally  on  board,  while  iu  America 
high  charges  are  reckoned  for  shipment.  The  charges  for  packing  are  also  much 
greater  than  the  real  cost,  except  iu  cjwe  of  original  packages. 

Returning  to  transportation,  the  route,  via  Autwerp  and  Rotterdam  (Rhine  to  Mann- 
heim), would  be  much  tnore  advantageous  for  Houtheru  Germany  than  via  Bremen 
or  Hamburg.  The  minimum  rates  of  these  lines,  however,  are  yet  too  high  for  small 
consignments. 

Geese  feathers  and  Mir  for  mattresses, — Samples  of  these  articles  were 
imported  and  met  with  so  Duich  favor  in  this  market  that  additional 
orders,  to  a  considerable  amount,  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  The 
first  invoices  gave  entire  satisfaction,  and  a  trade  of  much  importance 
was  thought  to  be  certain.  Importers,  however,  complain  that  goods 
received  in  answer  to  subsequent  orders  were  badly  adulterated  with  in- 
ferior materials,  and  the  trade,  as  a  consequence,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended. 

Hickory  handles  for  tools. — The  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
this  class  of  manufacture  has  been  quite  large  and  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing until  within  a  short  time,  when  it  was  checked  by  the  operations  of 
the  American  manufacturer  or  shipper,  who,  as  it  is  alleged,  sought  to 
increase  his  profits,  when  the  demand  for  his  goods  became  active,  by 
sending  an  article  greatly  inferior  to  that  ordered  and  paid  for.  One 
extensive  dealer  who  imported  from  25,000  to  50,000  handles  per  year, 
writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

I  do  not  find  the  direct  import  from  the ,  in  North  Carolina,  advanta- 
geous, b45cause  the  greater  portiou-of  the  handles  were  not  made  in  the  form  ordered. 
Further,  in  the  last  order  received  there  were  several  boxes  of  second  quality,  mixed 
with  those  of  the  first  quality  ordered.  The  amount  of  the  bill  had  already  been  paid 
to  the  agent  of  the  company  before  the  gomls  were  delivered  here.  As  redress  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  difficult,  it  is  not  advisable  to  longer  continue  the  import,  for  the 
conseciuence  of  such  occun-enres  will  not  only  result  iu  a  direct  los-j  of  money  to  me, 
but  a  loss  of  my  custom  as  well. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  American  exporter  should 
maintain  a  strict  and  uniform  standanl  in  the  quality  of  goods  he  sends 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  people  are  poor  and  closely  scrutinize 
every  article  of  use  which  tliey  purchase,  before  they  part  with  their 
scanty  earnings.  The  Continental  merchant  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  be 
sensitive,  and  will  not  submit  to  any  tritiing  with  the  quality  of  his  pur- 
chases. A  little  ''sharp  practice''  on  the  i)art  of  a  single  exporter  may 
result  in  infinite  injury  to  other  scrujiulous  and  honest  shij)pers,  by 
sowing  the  se^ds  of  prejudice  in  an  entire  district  which  was  i»reviously 
well  disposed  towaM  American  productions. 

Olassicare, — ^The  populaiity  of  American  flint  pressed  glass  is  steadily 
increasing.  Its  beauty  and  general  superiority  to  European  glass  is 
now  freely  recognized  by  all  dealers  in  this  part  of  Gei  many.  The  new 
imperial  tariflf  but  slightly  affects  this  article. 

Small  American  machines  for  farm  and  domestic  use^  ironware,  kitchen 
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utemilSy  laicnmowersy  garden-engines^  andpumps, — Articles  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  received  with  favor  wherever  iotroduced,  and  the  demand  for 
them  has  largely  increased  during  the  pa«t  year.  The  new  imperial 
tariff  has  caused  an  ailvanee  in  the  i)rice  of  these  goods,  but  will  not, 
affect  the  demand  for  them  in  Germany,  as  there  is  no  substitute  which 
will  compare  with  them  in  quality  and  practical  usefulness. 

Jewelry  and  fancy  articles, — It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  goods  of  this 
description  are  now  imported  from  the  United  States  in  large  quantities 
by  dealers  in  Germany,  who,  until  a  recent  date,  have  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  supplying  America  with  similar  articles  of  luxury.  Fancy 
rubber  goods  in  great  variety,  gold  and  alumiuium  pencils,  gold  iwns, 
lockets,  and  rings,  chains,  cast-iron  in  combination  with  glass,  inkstands, 
and  many  other  specialties,  are  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  better  class  of 
shops  here,  while  the  export  of  jewelry  to  the  United  States  from 
Pforzheim  and  Hanau  (the  two  great  jewelry  centers)  has  substantially 
ceased. 

A  few  facts  regarding  the  former  importance  of  this  export  trade,  and 
the  apparent  causes  that  led  to  its  decay,  may  be  of  interest.  The  vol- 
ume of  business  between  the  United  States  and  Southern  Germany  in 
this  particular  branch  has,  in  the  past,  been  very  large,  and  seems  ta 
have  reached  its  greatest  dimensions  in  the  year  1873,  when  it  suddenly 
began  to  decline  in  such  a  rapid  manner  that,  of  more  than  a  dozen 
firms  engaged  in  this  line  of  business,  only  two  or  three  now  remain,  and 
even  these  are  compelled  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States  or  be 
driven  out  of  the  market  altogether. 

For  various  reasons  Germany  can  no  longer  compete  with  !N"ew  York, 
Newark,  and  Providence  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  suitable  for  the 
American  trade. 

The  period  immediately  following  that  of  the  great  American  rebellion 
created  an  immense  demand  for  all  articles  of  virtu  in  the  United  States, 
foremost  among  which  was  that  of  jewelry  of  every  description.  Ger- 
many, being  an  old  manufacturing  country,  became  a  very  large  con- 
tributor to  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  and  remained  so  as  long 
as  cheap  labor  alone  was  the  important  factor  in  producing  marketable 
wares ;  and,  although  the  United  States  impose  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  upon  all  jewelry  brought  into  the  market,  the  German  manu- 
facturers were,  nevertheless,  able  to  compete  with  the  American  pro- 
ducers. 

The  great  demand  for  this  class  of  goods,  however,  stimulated  the 
American  manufacturers  to  produce  new  and  ingenious  inventions  in 
machinery,  which  took  the  place  of  hand  labor.  At  the  same  time  the 
continually  growing  competition  stimulated  manufacturers  to  emulation 
until  they  produced  articles  superior  in  taste,  workmanship,  and  style 
to  the  European  goods,  and  at  less  relative  cost. 

This  rivalry  among  American  manufacturers  did  not  cease  with  the 
decline  of  business,  which  virtually  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1873.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  stimulate  them  to  renewed  efforts,  until  now 
they  have  no  superiors  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  jewelry. 

As  a  natui  al  consequence  of  the  decline  in  trade,  the  price  of  labor 
begm  to  fall  corre>pondingly,  and  has  continued  in  its  downward  ten- 
dency until  it  has  reached  as  low  a  figure,  probably,  as  in  any  other 
manufacturing  country  that  could  compete  with  the  United  States  in 
the  production  of  jewelry. 

With  the  greatly  reduced  price  of  labor,  and  the  continual  inti-odnc- 
tion  of  uewlabjr-s  v  ng  machinery.  New  York,  Newark,  and  Providence 
(the  three  g  eat  jewe  ry  manufacturing  points)  made  great  progress  in 
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the  pnxluction  of  fine  goods.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced 
but  little  new  machinery,  and,  in  some  instances,  where  a  few  of  the 
more  enterprising  manufacturers  did  attempt  to  improve  their  produc- 
tions by  using  tools  similar  to  those  used  in  the  American  workshops, 
they  were  met  by  such  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  workmen 
that  they  were  compelled  to  discontinue  their  use  and  again  resort  to 
old  methods,  under  which  the  business  has  declined  to  a  mere  fraction 
of  its  former  importance. 

With  no  important  improvements  in  tools  and  machinery,  and  in  the 
absence  of  cultivated  and  refined  taste  in  the  designs  of  a  large  portion 
of  their  goods,  it  was  impossible  for  (ierman  manufacturers  to  longer 
retain  their  former  position  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and,  as 
tlie  result  ha^  shown,  they  are  now  buyers  instead  of  sellers,  and  take 
their  lessons  in  artistic  manufacture  from  the  younger  apprentice,  whose 
superior  genius  and  skill  has  been  developed  by  adhering  to  liberal  and 
progressive  ideas  in  his  relations  to  men  and  the  business  he  controls. 

American  Waltham  watches  are  increasing  in  popularity  in  this  pkrt 
of  Germany,  and,  though  they  cost  more  than  European  watches,  yet  a 
large  number  of  them  are  sold.  One  of  the  most  extensive  importers 
writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

The  works  of  the  Waltham  watches  are  of  excelleut  quality  aud  preferable  to  those 
of  any  other  country,  on  account  of  their  more  perfect  and  easy  regulation*  aud  he- 
caxue  of  ingenious  and  important  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  separate  . 
parts  of  the  watch.  They  are,  however,  still  too  dear  for  importation  in  f^reat  quan- 
tities. In  consequence  of  these  facts  we  have  been  obliged  to  have  the  cases  made  in 
Switzerland,  in  order  to  keep  the  pric^  of  the  finished  watch  within  moderate  limits. 
We  also  have  the  dial-jdates  and  hands  made  in  Switzerland,  as  those  made  in  Amer- 
ica are  too  heavy  and  somewhat  clumsy.  We  believe  a  Waltham  watch,  at  the  same 
price,  a  much  superior  time-keeper  to  those  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers,  and  we  aW 
think  the  American  Watch  Company  has  given  more  consideration  to  the  demands  oi 
the  German  market  than  any  other  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  Genuaa  watchmaker  is  conservative,  and  holds  to  the  Swiss  watch  by  habit^ 
and  does  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  American  watch.  The  new  Ger- 
man tariff  affects  this  article  but  slightly. 

What  has  been  said  here  concerning  American  watches  refers  onl^-  to  watches  for 
gentlemen.  The  demand  for  ladies'  watches  here  calls  for  a  watch  of  13  to  14  lines  in 
diameter,  while  the  smallest  American  watches  are  from  15  to  16  lines,  aud  the  small 
works  are  also  rather  too  thick,  and  should  be  flatter  or  thinner,  and,  if  possible^ 
cheaper. 

Fine  paper  and  counting-home  suppUeSj  letter-scales^  c£c. — The  demand 
for  these  and  many  other  articles  of  American  manufacture  in  the  sta- 
tionery trade  has  lar<^ely  increased  during  the  past  year. 

The  new  German  tariff  is  not  likely  to  impede  the  importation  of 
goods  of  this  character. 

Cutlery^  carpenters'  tools,  hay  and  dutig  forks,  wrenches,  hat  and  coat  hooks, 
furniture  castors,  bracket  supports,  consols,  knife  sharpeners,  locks,  and  other 
light  hardware  of  American  manufacture  have  beeif  fairly  introduced 
here,  and,  after  tests,  have  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  similar 
articles  of  German  manufacture  that  the  demand  is  likely  to  become 
large  and  permanent.  One  of  the  leading  importers  of  such  articles 
writes  to  this  consulate  as  follows : 

Different  kinds  of  American  cheap  locks  have  been  introduced  here,  but  these  will 
not  meet  with  a  large  sale  until  they  are  made  toconloim  more  nearly  to  our  pattei*n8. 

The  cutlery  of  the  United  States  is  of  high  merit,  and  worthy  ot*the  price  asked;  * 
but,  latterly,  efforts  are  being  made  in  Germany  to  produce  wares  of  as  good  quality 
for  the  wame  price. 

American  tools,  light  hardware,  aud  agricultural  implements  sold  by  us  are  much 
superior  in  quality  aud  form  to  the  (senium  nuinufacture,  and  for  this  reason  the  im- 
portatiou  of  such  articles  will  not  bi»  seriously  affected  by  the  new  tariff. 
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American  canned  meats,  fish,  fruits,  preserves,  dtc, — The  demand  for 
these  goods  iu  this  part  of  Germany  lias  largely  increased  during  the 
I)ast  year.  The  duty  upon  such  articles  was  raised  by  the  new  tariff 
from  30  to  60  marks  per  1(K)  kilograms.  It  is  expected  that  the  sale  of 
this  popular  food  will  be  somewhat  diminished  under  the  influence  of 
this  heavy  tax.  If  the  American  exporter  will,  however,  be  careful  in 
sending  only  prime  quality  of  canned  goods  to  Germany  the  sale  will 
continue  to  be  extensive. 

Petroleum  and  lard  were  formerly  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  new 
tariff  imposes  a  tax  of  6  marks  on  petroleum  and  10  marks  on  lard  per 
100  kilograms.  There  will,  however,  be  no  decrease  in  the  consumption 
and  demand  for  these  articles,  as  there  is  no  substitute  in  Germany  that 
will  compare  in  quality  and  cheapness. 

Starch. — ^The  importation  of  American  starch,  which  was  largely  sold 
in  this  market,  is  likely  to  be  stopped  under  the  operations  of  the  new 
imperial  tariff.  One  firm  in  this  city,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  con- 
sulate, says: 

Our  trade  in  American  ataroh  has  been  quite  large,  but  under  the  new  tariff  we 
cannot  compete  any  more  with  the  German  product,  and  will  have  to  wholly  abandon 
further  import. 

Stoves. — The  importation  of  American  stoves  is  not  likely  to  be  ex- 
tensive, because  the  same  kind  of  stoves,  made  after  American  models, 
are  being  manufactured  in  Germany  and  are  about  as  good  as  the  direct 
importations. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  extra  parts  of  imported  stoves,  to  replace 
those  broken,  also  constitutes  an  objection  to  the  foreign  article. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  harvest  in  Wiirtemherg  in  1879  and  the  general  state  of  the  market. — 
The  grain  crop  of  Wiirt-emberg  for  the  present  year  may  be  rated  as  a 
good  average  in  quantity  and  generally  excellent  in  quality.  If  the 
number  100  be  taken  as  the  standard  for  an  average  yield,  the  harvest 
of  1879  will  give  the  following  results : 

Wheat 104 

K^e 9« 

Dinkel,  or  spelz 104 

Barley 98 

Oats 98 

About  23  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Wiirteraberg  was  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  dinkel  {Spelz),  which  is  the  best  quality  of  white  wheat 
grown  in  the  world. 

Of  late  years  the  millers,  brewers,  and  dealers  have  drawn  their  sup. 
plies  almost  entirely  from  other  countries,  for  the  reason  that  they  could 
not  use,  with  profit,*  the  home  product  on  account  of  it«  inferior  quality. 
This  has  been  a  severe  drawback  to  t\\e  producers  of  Wiirtemberg  who, 
this  year,  because  of  the  recent  excellent  harvest,  occupy  a  much  better 
I)Osition. 

The  potato  crop,  to  which  the  people  of  Wiirtemberg  always  look 
hopefully,  has  not  fulfilled  their  expectations.  Owing  to  the  continuous 
rains,  the  potato  disease  has  appeared,  and  in  many  parts  the  quantity 
hop3d  for  has  been  much  reduced.  Great  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  the  coiu'se 
of  the  disease  after  the  crop  is  iu  the  cellar,  as  the  condition  of  the  po- 
tato in  the  spring  forms  a  chief  figure  in  the  regulation  of  the  prices  o " 
grain. 

The  yield  of  fruit  exceeds  somewhat  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  the 
quality  is  generally  poor. 
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Tliis  year's  corn  harvest  in  Wiirtemberg  has  turned  out  much  better 
than  that  of  the  precedinji:  year,  and  there  is,  consequently,  much  less 
neeil  of  importing  grain  than  has  been  the  case  for  several  years  past. 

Among  European  countries  Germany  has  had  decidedly  the  best  har- 
vest this  year,  and  is,  therefore,  much  less  dependent  on  export  countries 
than  usual.  All  other  countries  in  Europe  have  had  comparatively  poor 
crops.  The  countries  upon  which  Wilrtemberg  relies  for  grain  to  sup- 
ply her  own  deficiency  are  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  The  first  has 
nothing,  and  the  other  but  little  to  spare  from  home  consumption,  while 
England  and  France  will  be  obliged  to  import  largely. 

Acconling  to  the  present  state  of  the  general  market,  America  alone 
will  have  to  make  provision  for  the  failing  crops  in  Europe,  a  duty  which 
its  splendid  harvest  will  fully  enable  it  to  perform. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  harvest,  the  importation  of  grain  into 
Wilrtemberg  commenced,  and  has  increased  from  week  to  week.  It 
will,  however,  probably  shortly  receive  a  check,  as,  owing  to  excessive 
speculation,  prices  have  rapidly  advanced  to  a  figure  which  is  unwar- 
ranted by  any  facts  growing  out  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  or  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  real  want 
is  not  to  be  feared  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand,  prices,  raised  still 
higher,  will  induce  a  degree  of  general  economy,  which  will  not  be  with- 
out influence  on  prices. 

If  provisions  fall  short  towards  spring,  a  further  advance  in  price  can- 
not be  avoided,  but  in  that  case  the  causes  of  the  rise  will  be  based  on 
more  solid  grounds  than  thej-  aie  at  the  present  time. 

The  hay  and  fodder  crop  of  Wilrtemberg,  for  the  present  year,  was 
bountiful,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  wet  weather  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
was  housed  in  very  bad  condition.  > 

THE  ORAPE   CROP  OF   1879. 

The  people  of  Wiirtenjberg,  who  always  look  so  hopefully  to  the  pro- 
duct of  their  extensive  vineyards,  have  again  suffered  a  heavy  disaster 
in  the  nearly  total  failure  of  the  grai)e  crop.  The  prospects  in  the  early 
spring  were  ])romising,  but  the  excessive  rains  and  low  temperature  of 
the  season,  were,  at  an  unusually  early  day,  proiluctive  of  mildew  upon 
the  grapes.  The  patient  vintager  was  diligent  in  the  application  of 
remedies,  which  generally  was  smoking  the  vines  with  sulphur.  Then 
came,  in  some  districts,  that  terrible  pest,  the  phylloxera.  The  hopes  of 
the  vintager,  however,  did  not  fail  him,  until  the  frost  came,  and  with- 
ered the  vines  while  the  fruit  was  yet  green,  su<ldenly  revealing  to  him 
another  years'  labor  lost. 

The  frequent  failure,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  the  wine  crop  in 
Wilrtemberg  would  seem  to  indicate  that  her  "  vine-clad  hills"  need  to 
he  restockexl  with  a  new  and  more  hardy  variety  of  vines,  whose  fruit 
will  mature  earlier  in  the  seasoji,  and,  at  the  same  time,  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  invisible  jihylloxera.  It  is  difticult  to  suggest  any  other 
locality  than  America  in  which  to  look  for  such  vines.  It  would  require 
hut  a  short  time,  comi)aratively,  to  import  desirable  American  varieties, 
and  from  these  raise  seedlings  that  would  mark  a  new  and  successful 
"departure"  in  the  experience  of  the  vintagers  of  Wilrtemberg. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  grape  crop  this  year,  the  price  of 
native  wines  has  advanced  alK)ut  20  j)er  cent. 

J.  S.  POTTER. 

United  States  Consulate,  Stuttgart,  November  1,  1879. 
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THE      ]¥E  THERL.  AM  DS. 

Report^  by  Consul  Eelsteh,  of  Amsterdam^  on  the  commerce  and  industries 
of  the  Netherlands  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S79. 

INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

The  trade,  commerce,  and  financial  operations  of  this  city  and  i)ort,a8 
well  as  of  the  Netherlands  in  general,  considered  in  their  totality  and 
viewed  from  their  effects  upon  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1879. 

As  far  as  traceable,  this  fact  does  not  seem  to  be  owing  to  any  cause 
or  causes  arising  from  any  particular  and  unfortunate  or  untoward  event 
or  events  of  an  internal  character,  but  solely,  as  it  would  appear,  from 
the  effects  of  a  combination  of  surrounding  or  external  circumstances; 
in  other  words,  through  the  long-existing  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
many  important  interests  of  the  various  larger  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  other  liemispheres. 

For  more  particular  information  on  the  subject,  1  respectfully  beg  to 
refer  to  the  details  of  this  my  report  hereby  submitted  under  various 
heads,  as  follows : 

CROP  PROSPECTS   IN   1879. 

The  protracted  winter  of  1878-'79  gave  much  reason  to  fear  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  winter-grain  would  have  to  be  i)lowed  up.  Fortu- 
nately this  fear  proved  to  be  unfounded. 

In  May  grain  crops  in  general  had  a  very  promising  appearance  in  the 
fields,  but  the  unusual  cold  weather  and  frequent  rain  in  June  and  July 
give  reason  to  fear  that  only  a  middling  crop  will  be  harvested. 

In  the  spring  there  wasbut  little  grass  for  the  cattle,  but  later  there 
was  great  abundance.  The  hay-fields  are  also  well  covered,  but  the  un- 
favorable weather  greatly  impedes  the  harvest,  so  that  the  quality  of 
early  mown  hay  is  much  impaired. 

The  early  potatoes  yielded  a  plentiful  croj),  and  the  prices  are  mod- 
erate. Fruit-trees  were  well  loaded,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from  the 
late  gales. 

The  health  of  the  horses  and  cattle  is  highly  satisfactory. 

FLOWER-ROOTS — BULBS. 

Bulb-growing  at  Haarlem  and  in  its  vicinity  is  carried  on  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  ever.  There  are  about  fifty  firms  making  the  growing  and 
exporting  of  bulbs  their  exclusive  business;  in  addition  thereto,  a  much 
larger  number  of  people,  engaged  in  some  other  trade  or  employment, 
devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  this  branch  of  horticulture,  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  principally  for  the  home  market,  although  some  of  them  also 
export  bulbs  to  other  countries.  The  area  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
this  purpose  is  estimated  at  about  1,200  hectares,  equal  to  rather  more 
than  2,965  acres. 

The  land  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  is  located  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Haarlem,  and  nearly  250  hectares,  or  618  acres 
in  extent;  the  value  thereof  is  estimated  at  24,000  florins  per  hectare,  or 
$3,885  per  acre. 
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About  950  hectares  (2,347  acres),  representing  a  value  of  from  20.000 
to  24,000  florins  i>er hectare  ($3,237  to  $3,885  per  acre),  are  employea  for 
the  cultivation  of  tulips,  crocuses,  anemones,  narcissuses,  lilies,  &c. 

Nearly  3,000  persons  are  employed  in  the  bulb-growing  business.  The 
export  of  bulbs  to  other  countries  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
about  2,500,000  florins  or  $1,000,000.  The  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  very  small,  as  compared  with  those  to  other  countries,  amounting 
to  only  75,000  florins  or  $30,000. 

As  the  principal  cause  why  the  exports  of  this  article  to  the  United 
States  are  so  very  limited,  as  compared  with  those  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  the  bulb-growers  point  to  the  high  rate  of  duty 
levied  thereon  in  America. 

The  exports  of  bulbs  in  1878  were  less  than  in  previous  yeacs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  crop  having  been  generally  poor,  as  well  as  through  the 
prohibition  to  import  flower-roots  into  Italy  and  Si>ain.  This  year,  how- 
ever, there  are  prospects  of  a  superior  crop  and  an  increased  trade. 

In  the  cultivation  of  hyacinths  only  cattle  manure  is  used  at  a  cost 
of  about  1,200  florins  per  hectare,  or  $194  i>er  acre,  whereas  ordinary 
manure,  at  about  one-fourth  of  the  expense,  does  equally  well  for  all  other 
kinds  of  bulbs. 

THE  ORAIN  TRADE. 

The  year  1878  was  not  a  favorable  one  for  the  grain  trade,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  notable  for  a  constant  downward  tendency  in  prices.  The  late 
war  in  Turkey  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  exciting  to  extensive  specu- 
lations, but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  course  of  business  in 
1854-'55,  which  had  momentarily  been  regarded  as  a  precedent,  was  not 
applicable  now,  so  that  the  reaction  proved  the  more  disastrous  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  raising  of  the  blockade  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  ac- 
cumulated quantities  of  Russian  grain  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
markets  of  Western  Europe. 

The  opinion  prevails  here  now  that  the  year  1878  has  shown  that  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  the  United  States  will  henceforth  be  able  to 
supply  Europe  with  bi^a<lstuffs,  even  should  an  interniption  in  the  in- 
tercourse with  Eussia  at  any  future  time  occur.  It  is  now  also  generally 
believed  that  as  long  as  the  grain  crops  in  the  United  States  turn  out  in 
any  way  favorable,  and  the  export  hither  continues  to  be  well  regulated, 
breadstuffs  will  hereafter  always  be  procurable  here  at  moderate  rates. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  it  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  uncommonly  low  rate  of  freights  then  prevailing  that  American 
grain  could,  in  1878,  be  sold  here  at  such  a  low  figure. 

The  prices  realized  for  American  wheat  in  1878  were  as  follows 
(freight  to  this  port  included): 

Florins 
per  2,400  kilos. 

January 330 

March 3*20 

April 315 

May 310 

June 275  to  295 

July 270  to  280 

August 2H0 

September 275 

October,  November,  and  December 280  to  285 

9,400  kilograms  hemg  equal  to  about  47  cwt.  1  quarter  avoirdupois. 
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Some  transactious  have  taken  place,  and  a  few  contracts  have  been 
closed  for  cargoes  of  new  wheat  to  be  shipped  at  New  York  in  August 
and  September  of  the  present  year,  at  prices  ranging  from  284  to  300 
florins  per  2,400  kdograms. 

A  constantly  increasing  market  for  American  wheat  seems  now  to 
have  been  secured  in  this  country,  as  the  millers  here  recognize  and 
highly  value  certain  superiorities  which  it  possesses. 

Statement  nhoiving  the  hnportH  of  grain  at  Amittei'dam  during  the  years  1877  and  1878. 
[Quantities  iu  hectoliters.  J 


Iniporte«l  lr»»ra— 

Kve. 

1877. 

968,903 
33,846 

Wheat.               Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Pease. 

1878.      j    1877.    '    1878.    '  1877.      1878. 

1 
1877.  ,  1878. 

1 

1877. 
22*109 

1878. 

Russia 

Germanv 

762,658     77.08.5   162,820  21,709   102,978 
.m046   139, 3*U   165,340  24,576     53,522 

1,440,  2,700       1.860 

123, 254     69  290           

1 

5,305 

8, 189 15, 485 

15,476 

DdDiiiarK    ......  ....... 

England 

France 

j  2,280    ... 

1 

228 

95 

Dauubian  piincipalities 

Turkey 

United  States 

16,  860 
3. 187, 
0,  370 

176,  370 53,  269  10,  950     34,  770 

5,000 1  7,500 

90,450     25,620   102,538 

i 

East  Indies 

17,  795 

1 

Japan  

Portagal 

1" 

660> 

:  '  ....Ti:         :  T;::::r'::" 

58 

^ 

1 1 1 

Total 

1,  032, 166.  1 

,072,524   365,343   573,152  69,715   193,130 

8, 189  20,  790,22, 397 

1            1 

15, 6» 

TIMBER. 

• 

The  timber  trade  during  the  year  1878  is  represented  by  importers  and 
dealers  as  having  been  unusually  dull  and  unsatisfactory.  The  prices 
for  all  kinds  were  low ;  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Finland  dressed  logs 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  fair  prices. 

The  imports  of  American  dressed  logs  (pitch  pine)  were  about  the 
same  as  those  of  the  preceding  year;  the  low  price  at  which  they  can 
be  sold  renders  them  available  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  trade  therein  promises  to  increase. 

About  the  same  number  of  masts  were  imported  as  in  1877,  but  there 
were  not  so  many  sold. 

American  dressed  logs  are  frequently  fitted  and  used  for  masts,  and 
can  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  Riga  ma^ts. 

The  sales  of  American  oak-staves  were  rather  considerable.  The  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  Dressed  logs,  1,770  in 
1878  against  1,5!J6  in  1877 ;  oak-staves,  77,413  in  1878  against  75,472  in 
1877;  deals,  5,226  in  1878  against  32,268  in  1877;  masts,  (i8  in  1878 
against  none  in  1877. 

The  entire  imports  of  timber  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to  this  port  in 
218  vessels,  of  which  83  came  from  Baltic  ports,  81  from  Sweden  and 
Finland,  50  from  Norway,  and  4  from  the  United  States. 

TOBACCO. 

If  the  sad  course  of  business  during  the  year  1878  in  so  many  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  was  attributable  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  politics  and 
of  political  economy  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  the  disappointments  in 
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the  Dutch  tobacco  markets  owed  their  origin  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the 
1877  Java  crop,  which,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  was  far  inferior 
to  what  may  be  expected  in  moderately  good  years. 

The  smaller  imports  from  Manila,  Rio  Grande,  &c.,  likewise  co  oper- 
ated to  limit  transactions  to  a  comparatively  small  amount.  Under 
these  circumstances  there  wtis  the  more  occasion  to  appreciate  the  good 
result  of  the  considerable  1877  Sumatra  crop,  which  gave  to  the  tobacco 
market  the  relief  it  so  much  required. 

The  plans  pending  in  Germany,  at  one  moment  tending  to  create  a 
government  monopoly,  at  another  to  raise  the  duty  on  tobacco  with 
more  or  less  protection  to  the  produce  of  that  country,  had  at  the  close 
of  the  year  not  come  to  maturity,  and  this  state  of  uncertainty  occasioned 
a  considerable  rise  in  the  value  of  all  middling  and  inferior  sorts  falling 
within  the  classes,  inside  covers,  tillers,  &c. 

The  following  figures  will  tend  to  show  the  imi>ortance  of  the  last 
eight  Java  and  Sumatra  crops : 

Statement  shtnting  the  tobacco  crop  of  Java  and  Sumatra  for  eight  yearSy  the  quantities  pro- 
dtKcd,  the  average  price  per  half  kilogram  realized^  and  the  total  value  of  the  said  crops  in 
each  year. 


1870.    !    1871.        1872.    |    1873.    \    1874.    ;    1875.        1876.    ,    1877. 


Java  crop .packages ' . 

Sumatra  crop do  . . . 


106,970    129,000  207,351  1 240. 006   179,328   182,177    191.868     146,57ft 
3,114  j    8,922  ]    6,409  j    9,238     12.811     15,147  |  28,947       36,167 


Total ,110,084  ll32, 922  213,760   249,244   192,139   197,324   220,815  :  182,743^ 


Avonige  price  for  Java  crop,  Dutch 
cents  i>er  J  kilogram — 

Avtrage  pnce  for  Sumatra  crop. 
Butch  ccnta  per  ^'kilogram 


62 
122 


74 

127  I 


56 
132 


59 

1H2 


78i 
154 


50 
172 


54, 
156 


3^ 
12a 


Amonnt  realized  from  Java  crop, 
millk>DB  of  flodoa 

Amonnt  realized  from  Sumatra 
crop.  millioDs  of  florins 


Total  . 


10*1 

1 

15* 

.   i»4 

22J 

23 

Ml 

16i 

8 

i , 

j; 

1 

21 

3 

8i 

6i 

6* 

"1 

16i| 

m 

25 

26 

17} 

22} 

14t 

^A  package  usually  weighs  from  50  to  80  kilograms. 

The  variation  in  the  above  figures,  showing  the  amount  of  tobacco 
produced,  is  exclusively  occasioned  by  the  more  or  less  favorable  result 
of  the  harvests.  In  1878,  however,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  tobacco 
was  cultivated.  The  almost  total  failure  of  the  1877  crop,  added  to  the 
great  losses  sustained  on  most  of  the  articles  of  import  and  export, 
caused  a  crisis  in  Java,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  many  of  the 
tobacco  plantations,  through  the  want  of  working  capital  and  credit^ 
could  not  be  brought  into  cultivation.  This  state  of  matters,  however, 
is  but  temporary,  and  in  1879  already  the  cultivation  has  again  increased. 

The  production  in  Sumatra  has  progressed  almost  regularly  from  year 
to  year. 

Java  and  Sumatra  tobacco  is  almost,  without  an  exception,  consigned 
to  and  sold  in  Holland  for  the  account  of  the  planters.  After  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  most  expedient  system  of  sale  for  the  sell- 
ers, it  has  at  last  been  shown  that,  when  the  crops  turn  out  well  or  even 
middling,  the  sale  in  large  quantities  by  tender  is  best  calculated  to 
insure  high  prices,  whereas,  when  the  crops  are  inferior,  the  sale  by  auc- 
tion is  to  be  preferred.  And  this  course  has  also  been  adopted  during 
the  la«t  two  years. 
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The  trade  in  American  tobacco  has  hitherto  taken  but  a*  very  insig- 
nificant place  in  the  Amsterdam  market,  as  the  following  figures  will 
show  with  regard  to  two  kinds,- aiz  : 


stock  on  hand  January  1, 1878. 

Imports  during  the  year 

Salea  during  the  year 

Stock  on  hand  January  1, 1879. 

Imports  to  June  30. 1879 

Sales  to  June  30, 1879 

Stock  on  hand  July  1, 1879 


Maryland. 

Kentucky. 

Catkx. 
474 

Casks. 

278 

7,465 

1,107 

5,850 

941 

2  089 

444 

2,503 

112 

2, 344 

201 

•            2.248 

3» 

Some  little  imi)rovement  is,  however,  already  perceptible ;  also  seed- 
leaf,  although  imported  for  the  greater  part  indirect,  has  latterly  found 
more  favor  in  this  market.  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  figures  of 
imports  and  sales  of  American  tobacco  would  have  quite  a  dift'ereut  ap- 
pearance, if  those  parcels  were  added,  which  are  sorted  out  and  reject^ 
in  supplying  those  countries  where  the  government  monopolizes  the 
tobacco  trade;  such  parcels  must,  of  course,  be  re-exported  from  the 
said  countries  and  most'of  them  find  their  way  to  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  statements  of  imports  the  said  indirectly  imported  quantities  are 
not  taken  notice  of,  although  they  are  sold  and  used  in  this  country. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  tariffs,  whereby 
a  very  high  duty  is  imposed  on  tobacco  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Belgium,  will  benefit  both  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  In  no  other 
.country  than  the  Netherlands  will  it  then  any  longer  be  i)ossible  to  have 
» a  market,  where  tobacco  can  be  received,  manipulated  and  sorted,  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  other  countries,  without  fiscal  interference; 
this,  added  to  the  well-known  great  financial  and  moral  power  of  the 
Amsterdam  tobacco  market,  must  necessarily  tend  to  conduct  the  stream 
of  American  tobacco  exports  to  the  Netherlands,  the  land  of  fi*ee  trade. 

I  further  transmit  with  this  report  a  statement  showing  the  sales  of 
East  Indian  tobacco  at  the  markets  of  Amsterdam  and  Kotterdam  duiiug 
the  year  1878 ;  as  well  as  a  statement  sho\\ang  the  extent  of  the  com- 
merce in  American,  East  Indian,  and  other  tobacco  at  Amsterdam 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

PETROLEUM. 

During  the  year  1878  business  in  this  article  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  consumption  was  very  large  and  always  on  the  increase. 
Prices  were  low  and  gave  rise  to  many  important  transactions,  for  the 
most  part  on  delivery  at  fixed  periods. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  quotations  in  America,  where  the  total  ex- 
ports, however,  were  much  less  than  in  1877,  prices,  with  the  excejition 
of  a  short  interval  of  improvement,  were  continually  on  the  decline. 
In  January,  15J  florins  per  100  kilograms  could  be  obtained  for  imme- 
<liate  delivery,  but  in  December,  prices  had  gone  back  to  11  florins. 

The  imports  from  America,  direct,  amounted  to  124,622  casks,  against 
52,650  in  the  previous  year,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  imperfect 
communication  by  water  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Bhine,  this  mar- 
ket proved  to  be  able  to  sell  large  quantities,  although  with  some  Uttle 
sacrifice  in  the  price,  as  compared  with  neighboring  ports,  whose  means 
of  communication  are  superior  to  those  of  Amsterdam. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  petroleum  discharged 
at  the  Amsterdam  petroleum  stores  from  1872  up  to  the  present  time  : 

CaslcA. 

\m 37,817 

1^3 29,2t>4 

l'^4 ^ 59,012 

I'^.'i 9*2,654 

1^6 t55,507 

b77 63,500 

1^^ 125,553 

1879,  rtrst  .six  months 55,794 

These  fignres  include  also  the  indirect  imports  via  Antwerp  and  Kot- 
terdam.  The  direct  im])ort8  in  1879  promise  to  be  much  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

Since  the  commencement  of  ^879,  prices,  both  for  immediate  and  fu- 
ture delivery  have,  excepting  occasional  fluctuations  of  no  significance, 
xnstained  a  continual  decline.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  quotations 
were  from  lOJ  to  10  florins,  but  on  the  30th  June  not  more  than  from  9  to 
83  florins  could  be  obtained. 

This  decline  is  attributable,  not  so  much  to  an  excessive  stock  in  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  incessant  and  considerable  offers  in  America.  It  is  true 
that  the  stock  on  hand  has  increased  since  last  year,  but  not  in  compar- 
ison with  the  increase  of  consumption. 

The  stock  at  Amsterdam  on  January  1,  1879,  as  compared  with  that 
OD  January  1,  1878,  was  as  follows : 

January  1,  |  January  1, 
1879.        •        1878.' 

Casks.  Casks. 

^nhiiid 34,t>44  10,737 

laiporUNl.  January  to  June 55. 794  [  40,  545 

Total    '. 89,838  I  51,282 

I^liren<  jAnuAry  to  Jane 58,778  36,178 

Stork  Juoi^aO ,  31,060  15.104 


DIAMONDS. 

Although  the  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  rough  and  in  their 
various  forms  of  perfection,  that  are  manijiulated  at  Amsterdam  in  the 
course  of  a  yepr  represent  many  millions  in  value,  they  do  not  figure 
correspond iugFv'  in  the  statistics  of  exports,  for  this  i^asou  :  that  many 
of  the  i)rincipal  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  establishments  in  this 
city  work  chiefly  for  English  and  French  houses,  and  of  late  years  also 
for  several  firms  at  Hamburg.  Actual  sales  of  this  article  are  therefore 
far  more  important  at  liOndon,  Paris,  and  Hamburg  than  in  Amsterdam. 

This  branch  of  industry,  which  gives  remunerative  emi)loyment  to  about 
4,000  workmen,  was  not  so  provSi>erous  during  the  last  twelve  months  as  it 
lias  been  in  pre\ious  years,  chiefly  because  the  trade  in  rough  as  well  as 
polished  diamonds  yielded  no  profits.  The  rough  material,  as  imported 
direct  from  Kimberly  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  as  well  as  the  various  kinds 
of  eat  and  polished  diamonds,  were,  in  most  cases,  sold  at  a  loss.  Besides 
vUoh  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  rough  article  did  not  keep  equal 
Vtm  with  the  polisheil  stones,  making  it  very  difficult  for  the  manufact- 
Mtto  keep  his  men  regularly  employed.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
«ir,  new  factories  are  continually  opened,  to  which  circumstance  the 
km  fororable  results  may,  jierhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed. 
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There  are  now  upwards  of  thirty  of  these  establishments,  large  and 
small,  in  this  city.  The  rate  of  wages,  too,  has  undergone  considerable 
reduction,  owing  partly  to  the  continually  increa«hig  number  of  work- 
men, and  partly  to  the  prevailing  dullness  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

BANKS — JOUiT  STOCK   COMPANIES. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  banks  and  joint-stock  coin- 
])anies  at  Amsterdam,  with  the  amount  of  their  working  capital  and  the 
dividends  j>aid  thereon  in  1879 : 


Names. 


B  ink  of  tlip  N<'therlan<l8 

Surinaoi  Hank 

AtUHtrTtlRm  Bank        ' 

Net HerlHUfU  India  Omnierrial  Bank 

Netherlands  Trading  Society 

Twfnt  Bankine  AsKot'iation'(B.  W.  Blydt'nst^in  &  Co.). . 
Bank  of  PariH  and  the  Netherlands  (Anisterdam  Branch) 

*  Frani'H. 


Capital 
stock. 


Florin*. 
16, 000, 000 
700,000 

6, 000.  000 
12.  000, 000 
Zrt,  9«3, 000 

4,  870, 000 
02,  500, 000 


:  Divideutlt. 


Per  cent. 

5 

64 


6 
10 


BANK   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  institution  is  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
1,000  florins  each;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1879,  in  the 
hands  of  2,721  shareholders,  of  whom  871,  each  having  at  least  5  shares, 
were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  meetings.  Acting  as  agent  for 
the  government,  this  bank  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  bank 
notes,  of  which  the  average  circulation  in  the  said  year  amounted  to 
188,288,003  florins.  During  that  period  it  discounted  bills  of  exchange 
and  other  commercial  paper  to  an  amount  of  401,517,303  florins,  granted 
loans  on  government  and  other  securities  to  an  amount  of  203,300,985 
florins,  and  on  merchandise  and  other  goods  to  an  amount  of  34,285,830 
florins.    The  rate  of  interest  chargeil  thereon  varied  as  follows: 


Rate  of  discount  on — 


Rate  of  interest  for  loans  on— 


Dates  of  alteration. 


BillHof  ex- 
clian}?**. 


AupuHt  26. 187.*i  .. 

April  10.  \nlH 

Mav  2, 1878 

Octiiber  9. 1878  . . . 
February  5, 1879  . 


Securities. 


Pi"omi»8ory 

Unti'H. 


Cioodn.    Ballion. 


Home.    Forei^rn. 


3\  .3 

3.J  3 

4  3i 

4i  4 

4  4 


34 

3 

4 

3 

44 

^(4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

The  results  of  the  fiscal  year  were  most  satisfactory.  While  trade  and 
industry  continued  to  experience  the  heavy  dullness  of  the  times,  this 
institution  enjoyed  a  season  of  more  than  usual  prosperity.  Neither  were 
its  profits  derived  from  the  unnecessary  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount 
or  interest,  as  the  above  statement  plainly  shows ;  but,  faithful  to  its 
calling  it  has  used  all  its  efibrt«  to  strengthen  and  su[)i>ort  others  and 
saved  many  from  great  losses,  as  well  as  promoted  the  development  of 
business,  combining  general  benefit  with  the  interests  of  its  sharehold- 
ers, thereby  increasing  its  popularity  and  extending  the  circle  of  it* 
labors  from  year  to  year. 
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NETHERLANDS  INDIA    COMMERCIAL  BANK. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  profits  realized  and  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  said  bank  since  the  date  of  its  constitution  : 


Tear. 


1864  . 

1865  . 

1866  . 
1867 
1888. 
18<».. 
1870  . 
1871 
18?2., 
1873. 
1874. 
1875 
1876. 
1877 
1878 


Paid-up  capi- 
tal. 

Total  of 

net  profits. 

Florin*. 

Flaring. 

1, 500, 000 

99.  288.  784 

3,  000.  000 

165,  762.  53 

3,  025,  000 

261,026.17 

6,  000,  000 

310,810.34i 

6.  000,  000 

364,  669.  64 

6.  000,  000 

255,  248.  lYi 

6.  000,  000 

223,  409.  26 

6,  000.  000 

240.  004.  55i 

6,  000,  000 

582.  471.  34 

6.  000.  000 

473,486  21 

6,  000, 000 

729,  045. 28| 

6.  000,  000 

900,461.93 

12,000,000 

1,286  520.77 

12.  000.  000 

917.  719.  804 

12.  000.  000 

945. 136  OH 

Dividend 

paid  per 

share. 


Floring. 
3.88 
6  74 
10.20 
12,83 
14.50 
10.50 
9.25 
10.00 
21.25 
17.50 
25.00 
30.00 
22.50 
17.10 
17.50 


Per  cent,  on 
capital. 


6.21 

5.39 

6  24 

5.13 

5.8 

4.20 

3.7 

4 

8.50 

7 

10 

12 


6  84 

7 


8o  that  the  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders  on  the  paid-up  capital 
<luriug  the  said  years  has  averaged  about  7  per  cent. 

This  bank  has  lately  entered  into  intimate  connection  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  special  object  of  opening  credit  accounts  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  new  world,  in  order  to  import  staple  produce 
from  Java,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  course  of  business  may  lead  thereto, 
also  from  other  eastern  countries.  For  this  purpose  the  firm  of  Blake 
Brothers  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and  Boston,  on  a  personal  application 
thereto  by  one  of  the  good  friends  of  the  board  of  directors,  has  con- 
sented to  act  as  agent  to  the  Netherlands  India  Commercial  Bank.  The 
excellent  reputation  of  this  firm,  proverbial  for  its  prudence  and  circum- 
spection, is  a  guarantee  to  the  board  in  the  transaction  of  business  not 
so  directly  under  its  control. 

The  directors  of  this  bank  have  been  led  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  on  the  penalty  of  being  doomed  to  idleness,  this  institu- 
tion must  necessarily  continue  to  be  a  link  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  constantly  direct  its  attention  to  the  extending  and  con- 
firming of  its  commercial  relations,  and  that,  true  to  its  principle  of  ab- 
stainnig,  as  far  as  possible,  from  trading  on  its  own  account,  it  must 
exert *all  its  influence  and  endeavors  to  develop  and  promote  the  trade 
of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies,  even  though  the  produce  of  the  lat- 
ter should  find  its  way  and  be  c  )nveyed  to  other  markets  than  those  of 
the  Netherlands  and  to  other  ports  than  Amsterdam. 

NEW  LOANS  NEGOTIATED   AT  AMSTERDAM. 

Since  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  the  following  securities  have  been 
placed  at  Amsterdam,  viz: 


Names. 


Rat«of 
interest. 


Amount. 


P  r.ugiiese  loan,  sixth  series 

Dutch  Railway  Comi>any 

Oregon  and  Oalifomia  Railroad 
Company. 

city  ol  Bmssels 

Netherlands- Westphalia  Railway 
Company. 

Dntch-Khenish  Railway  Com- 
pany, fifth  series.  i 


Per  cent. 


£407,  140 

n.  2,  500,  000 
fl,  700,  000 

Fr?.  65, 600. 000 
FI.  4,  000,  000 

£100,  000 


Price. 


Remarks. 


Percent.  ' 

95|     Redeemable  at  par,  i  per  cent. 

{      jier  annum. 
95^  ,  Redeemable  at  par  in  50  years. 

96^  j  Redeemable  at  par  in  66  years. 
92    I  Redeejnablo  at  par  in  60  years. 

100    I  Redeemable  at  par  January  1, 
1899. 
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A  considerable  anionnt  of  the  above  securities  have  been  taken  by 
Duteh  investors,  besides  which  several  millions  of  Russian,  as  well  as 
Austrian  interior  debt,  found  purchasers  at  the  Amst-erdam  market. 

AMERICAN   SECURITIES. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  suc- 
cessful conversion  of  so  large  an  amount  of  its  high-intere.stbearing 
bonds  into  bonds  pa3'Lng  only  4  per  cent.,  have  not  failed  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  bankers,  capitalists,  and  others  throughout 
Holland,  and  these  operations  are  generally  regarded  here  as  exemplary 
national  achievements. 

The  new  4  per  cent,  bonds,  however,  have  not  as  yet  found  much 
favor  with  investors  in  this  country,  the  mte  of  interest  being  considered 
too  low;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  no  iuvest- 
m«*nt  can  be  more  safe.  1  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  to 
c juquer  the  as  yet  prevailing  reluctance  is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  and 
that  those  very  4  per  cent,  bonds  will  eventually  become  a  favorite  in- 
vestment here.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  present  objection  arises 
mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  public — so  conservative  in  all 
things— has  not  yet  become  suflBciently  reconciled  to  bonds  at  4  per 
cent,  issued  by  a  state  that  so  recently  paid  them  5  and  6  per  cent,  for 
their  money.  It  should  perhaps  also  be  stated  that  many  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  realized  by  Dutch  capitalists  and  investors  through  the 
redemption  of '5  and  6  per  cent.  United  States  bonds,  have  been  applied 
to  support  the  market  for  Kussian  securities,  wherein  the  Dutch  people 
in  gent-ral  are  so  largely  interested. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
American  securities  (exclusive  of  United  States  bonds)  held  in  Holland 
at  the  present  moment.  It  has  greatly  decreased  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  but  what  yet  remains  of  such  securities  in  this  country  may 
still  be  assumed  to  exceed  $100,000,000. 

The  very  promising  prospect  of  a  revival  of  commerce  and  industry, 
and  of  a  speedy  return  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a 
generally-increasing  confidence,  has,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  so, 
had  the  effect  of  considerably  raising  the  market  Viilue  of  many  formerly 
deprecated  and  ** suffering''  American  railway  securities.  Large  num- 
bers of  these,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  held  by  Dutch 
owners,  have  been  bought  up  in  this  market  for  the  account  of  American 
bankers  and  capitalists. 

The  great  losses  sustained  and  the  many  disappointments  experienced 
by  the  Dutch  people,  who  were  in  former  years  so  largelj'  interested  in 
all  sorts  of  American  enterprises,  have  of  late  ha<l  the  effect  to  make 
them  look  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  upon  American  indus- 
trial investments  in  general,  and  especially  upon  railway  securities.  It 
is  therefore  but  natural  that,  whenever  large  orders  for  American  -account 
cause  an  advance  on  the  quotations  of  several  years  past,  as  has  re- 
cently been  the  case  with  several  kinds  of  American  railway  shares  and 
bonds,  they  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offereil  to  them,  and 
dispose  of  them  without  loss  of  time. 
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Iiate«  of  exchange  at  Amsterdam  during  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


On  I><>DcIun.     !      On  Paris.         On  Frankfort. 


Per  £  sterling. ;  Per  100  francs.  Per  100  marke. 

July.  1878:  fti^ht 12.  02i  to  12.  Od*   47.80   to48.10  58.80  to59.30 

Two  nnonth«' date ,11.94   to  12. 00  I  47.  50   to47.60  58.35  to58.60 

Aapust,1878:  sight 12.03414)12.09  |  47.95   to47.95  58.85  to59.0a 

Two  months' date :  11.97   tol2.00     47.60   to47.60  58.40  to58.50 

Iv-pteraber,  1878:  i*isht 112.08   tol2.12     47.80   to47.95  58.85  to59.00 

Two  mouths' date 11.98  tol2.00     47.50   to47.60  58.40  to58.45 

CK-tober.  1878 :  sight 12.08   to  12. 13  I  47.  80    to47.95  5a  85  to59.10 

TworaonthB  dat* tll-^**   to  12. 00  i  47.  40   to47.50  58.25  to58.40 

November,  1878:  sight I  12.  08*  to  12. 11  1  47.75   t«47.95  58.85  to59.20 

Two  mouths*  dat« 11.97   to  12.  00  i  47. 40   t«47.40  58.25  to58.30 

December,  1878:  sight 12.09^10  12.15     47.80   to47.90  58.95  to59.2fi 

Two  months' date 12.00   tol2.02     47.40   to47.40  5a  30  to5a4o 

.Januarr,  1879:  aight 12.  08J  to  12. 14  .  47.  80   to47.95  58.95  to69.15 

Two  months' date 11.98   to  12.  02  I  47. 40   lo47.65  58.45  toSaSO 

Febraarv,1879:  sight t  12. 0.^  to  12. 10  '  47.80   to47.95  .5a95  to59.15 

Two  raontha"  date 12.00   t^i  12.01     47.50   to47.55  58.50  to5«.(M> 

March.  1879:  sight |  12.09   to  12.  lOJ    47.65   to47.90  58.80  to59.00 

Two  months' date I  12.02   to  12.03  t  47.35   to47.50  5a 40  toSaSS 

April,1879:  sight     ^.'  12.03itol2.07i:  47.75   to47.85  58.70  to58.85 

Two  months' date 11.99  to  12. 01     47.35  to47.45  58.40  to5a45 

May,1879:  sight 12.02   tol2.04     47.75   to47.80  5a70  to5a90 

Two  months  date 11.  974 to  11. 99     47.45   to47.45  58.40  to58.40 

Jane.  1879:  sight 12.03   to  12.  044   ^^•^   to47.70  5a  70  to58.90 

Two  months' date 11.99   to  12. 00  ^  47. 40  to47.45  58.40  to58.4a 


THE  NORTH   SEA   CANAL,  &(\ 

The  foUowiug  statements  respecting  the  North  Sea  Canal,  the  timber 
dock,  and  the  prospects  of  an  improved  water  communication  with  the 
Rhine,  have  been  kindly  furnished  me,  verbatim,  by  the  harbormaster 
of  the  said  canal  and  its  dependencies,  at  the  request  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Amsterdam  Canal  Company,  to  whom  T  had  applied  for 
information : 

In  a  former  leport  I  have  given  a  general  description  of  the  new  canal  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Amsterdam,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  old 
canal.  I  also  mentioned  the  works  then  projected,  and  the  necessity  of  a  better  com- 
mnnication  by  water  with  the  Rhine,  and  thus  with  the  inland  and  central  Germany. 

The  alluvial  soil  of  Amsterdam,  consisting  for  a  great  part  of  alternate  layers  of 
peat  and  loose  clay,  has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  said  works  even  more  than  an- 
ticipated ;  but  at  this  moment  the  most  prominent  difficulties,  as  regards  the  large- 
quays  in  course  of  construction,  are  surmounted,  and  their  completion  may  be  expected 
in  1881. 

The  timber  harbor  has  already  proved  insufficient,  and  an  extensive  enlargement, 
combined  with  an  effective  amelioration  of  the  existing  harbor,  is  now  in  course  of 
construction.  For  this  purpose  an  area  of  48  hectares  (skbout  118  acres)  of  the  newly- 
draine<l  land  will  be  excavated  or  dredged  to  a  proper  depth  for  receiving  large  vessels. 
A  new  bank  over  the  reclaimed  land  has  alrea<ly  been  made.  A  surface  of  about  60 
hectares  (148  acres)  of  water  will  also  be  closed  in  by  an  earthen  bank,  and  those  two 

}>iece8,  together  with  the  existing  harbor,  will  form  a  spacious  and  well -sheltered  dock 
or  discharging  and  storing  timber  of  all  de.Hcri^tions  and  dimensions. 

The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  ground  has  impeded  also  these  works.  The  banks- 
in  the  water  have  alrea<ly  been  more  than  once  above  the  water-level,  but  disappeared 
again  quite  unexpect^^dly.  The  underground  of  Amsterdam  and  its  neighborhood  haa 
proved  verj-  treacherous  in  many  places,  and  contractors  for  public  works  have  often 
experienced  the  fatal  results  of  its  peculiar  substance. 

With  regard  to  the  much- desired  improvements  of  the  water  communication  with 
the  Rhine,  everything  is  still  in  statu  quo.  About  two  years  ago  the  conservative 
ministrj-  was  forced  to  resign  by  the  predominant  liberal  party  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  succeeded  by  a  liberal  ministry.  On  this  occasion  the  department  of 
home  atfairs  was  split  into  two  separate  administrations,  and' an  additional  minister 
was  intrusted  with  the  leading  of  public  works,  commerce,  and  industry.  In  the 
course  of  this  summer  the  new  minister  proposed  the  amelioration  of  some  existing 
and  the  making  of  several  new  canals,  all  united  in  one  bill.     The  canal  to  the  Rhino 
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•wa«  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  plan.  Owing  to  financial  scruples 
on  the  part  of  some  members,  and  local  jealousy  on  the  side  of  others,  this  bill  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Pending  the  debates 
on  this  subject,  a  great  division  wa«  manifested  among  the  members  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  the  ministry,  partly  consisting  of  statesmen  whose  attitude,  when' in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  had  pointed  them  out  as  reformers,  fearing  not  to  find  suffi- 
cient support  with  their  own  party,  has  resigned.  At  present  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  men  of  very  heterogeneous  political  conviction,  and  nothing  is  known 
as  to  their  views  respecting  the  re«iuiromeuts  for  the  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources; but  the  rejection  of  the  canal  bill  has  been  received  with  much  indignation, 
and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  that  the  public  spirit  will  give  a  beneficial  impulse 
in  the  proper  direction. 

The  general  depression  in  the  mercantile  atmosphere  has,  of  course,  been  ver>'  much 
felt  in  this  commercial  country. 

The  yedrly  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Amsterdam  for  the  year  187):^  be- 

fins  with  stating  '*that  their  task  will  this  time  be  a  very  sad  one,  on  account  of  their 
aving  to  describe  a  series  of  disappointments  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  oi>erat  ons,  of 
heavy  blows  experienced  by  the  collapse  of  some  important  firms  abroad,  and  of  great 
losses  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  the  market  and  the  lowering  of  freight*. 
That,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  noted  with  great  satisfaetion  that  the  Netherlan<ls  com- 
mercial world  has  shown  again  to  be  proof  against  difticult  times,  as  but  few  solitary 
cases  occurred  where  the  burden  became  tdo  heavy." 

It  is  evident  that  these  unfortunate  times  must  have  had  a  great  infiueuce  on  the 
traffic  through  the  canal.     Still,  the  statistics  show  an  important  ineroaso,  as  will  ap- 
»   pear  from  the  following  data. 

Here  the  harbor-master  subjoins  the  following  statement  of  the  num- 
ber and  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  that  passed  through  the  North 
Sea  Canal,  both  inwards  and  outwards,  monthly,  from  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  a  year  after  it  was  opened  for  trattic,  to  the  31st  of  August, 
.   1879: 

Statement  of  monthly  traffic. 


luward. 


Outward. 


November,  1877 '  105 

Decern  ber.  1 877 '  92 

January  1878 '  74 

February,  1878 '  70 

March,1878 91 

April,  1878 ;  113 

Mav,1878 100 

Jnrie,1878 110  ' 

Julv,1878 I  176 

AuifU8M878 117  I 

September,  1878 i  113 

October,  1878 116 

N«)vember,  1878 105 

Dec«-mber,  1878 105 

Janaary,1879 1  .54 

Febrnarv.  1879 '  71 

March,  1879 85 

April,1879 1  119 

May,1879 !  127 

June,  1879 |  155 

July,1879 177 

August,  1879 167 


^1 


Total. 


I 


47. 140 
39, 177 
29,331  i 
30,121  ; 
39,750 
51,  472 
51,  395 
48,  334 
60.784 
51, 110 
50,304  , 
51,  303  • 
46,  325 
45.961  I 
23, 153 
30,742 
35,  345  I 
61.580  I 
60,611  { 
73,867  I 

71, 050 ; 

73.  515  I 


92 
105  ' 

81  I 

59  ' 
102 
156  1 
144  ' 
122 
130  I 
111 

99  I 

96  ' 
102 

92 

60 

58  , 
109 
133 
139 
126 
159 
145 


42,284  I 
41.388  I 
30,937 
26, 134  I 
39, 160  I 
67.988  ! 
61,101  , 
54. 149 
60.103  ' 
43,269  ! 
41,813  I 
43.435  1 
44.455  ! 
44,506  I 
28,312  I 
22,756 
46,298  I 
60.942  1 
60,082  > 
54,899  I 
75,392 
67,837 


1 

=  > 

§ 

'A 

H 

197 

89.424 

197 

80,565 

155 

60,268 

129 

56,255 

193 

78,  910 

269 

119,460 

244 

112,496 

232- 

102. 4«3 

306 

126.887 

228 

94,379 

212 

92,117 

212 

94.738 

207 

90,780 

197 

90.467 

114 

51.465 

129 

53,498 

194 

81.643 

252 

122.  522 

266 

129, 693 

281 

128,  766 

336 

146, 442 

312 

141.352 

Total 2,442   1.078,370   2,430   1,066,240  14,862     2»  144,  610 


The  fishermen  are  not  included  in  these  figures.  About  a  dozen  vessels 
ran  in  for  shelter  during  gales,  but  did  not  pass  through  the  canal,  and 
are  not  among  the  above  number. 
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With  ref^d  to  nationality,  the  said  number  of  vessels  was  divided  as 
follows : 

VesseJe.    :  Yessela. 

British 1,770     American 41 

Dutch 1,706     Spanish ^ 

Norwegian 71^2     Austrian 20 

German 284     French 13 

Swedish 90     Greek 6 

Roaeia 66     Belgian 1 

Danish 52  

Italian 46  i  Total 4,862 

Of  the  above  vessels  there  were  720  drawing  5  meters  or  upwards  of 
water,  namely: 

104  vessels  of  5. 0  meters,  or  16  feet  4  inches  drauj»ht. 

61  vessels  of  5. 1  meters,  or  16  feet  8  inches  draught. 
73  vessels  of  5. 2  meters,  or  17  feet  0  inches  draught. 
76  vessels  of  5. 3  meters,  or  17  feet  4  inches  draught. 
66  vessels  of  5. 4  meters,  or  17  feet  8  inches  draught. 
64  vessels  of  5.  a  meters,  or  18  feet  0  inches  draught. 

62  vessels  of  5. 6  meters,  or  18  feet  4  inches  draught. 
38  vessels  of  5. 7  meters,  or  18  feet  8  inches  draught. 

18  vessels  of  5. 8  meters,  or  19  feet  0  inches  draught. 

30  vessels  of  5. 9  meters,  or  19  feet  4  inches  draught. 
34  vessels  of  6. 0  meters,  or  19  feet  8  inches  draught. 

31  vessels  of  6. 1  meters,  or  20  feet  0  inches  draught. 

19  vessels  of  6. 2  meters,  or  20  feet  4  inches  draught. 
14  vessels  of  6. 3  meters,  or  20  feet  8  inches  draught. 

9  vessels  of  6. 4  meters,  or  21  feet  0  inches  draught. 
6  vessels  of  6. 5  meters,  or  21  feet  4  inches  draught. 
3  vessels  of  6. 6  meters,  or  21  feet  8  inches  draught. 
5  vessels  of  6. 7  meters,  or  22  feet  0  inches  draught. 
2  vessels  of  6. 8  m(*ter8,  or  22  feet  4  inches  draught. 

2  vessels  of  6. 9  meters,  or  22  feet  8  inches  draught. 

3  vessels  of  7. 1  meters,  or  23  feet  4  inches  draught. 

The  maximum  draught  for  going  through  the  canal  is  21  feet  4  inches,  hut  vessels 
drawing  22  feet  can  pass  safely  with  the  necessary  precautions  and  by  special  permis- 
ftiou.  The  average  depth  in  the  tidal  harbor  is  21  feet  8  inches  at  low  and  27  feet  at 
high  water,  at  the  shallowest  point. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  which  will  be  three  years  on  the  Idt  of  November 
next,  only  one  vessel  has  been  lost  near  Ymuiden  (the  name  of  the  viUage  sprung  np 
since  the  opening).  The  said  vessel  had  no  pilot,  and  the  captain  seemed  not  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  current.  She  was  driven  too  low  down  by  the  current,  and,  when 
the  captain  saw  that  he  could  no  more  reach  the  harbor  or  mouth,  the  wind  being 
north-northwest,  instead  of  tacking,  when  he  would  have  been  quite  safe,  ordered  to 
let  go  the  anchor;  but,  before  it  could  hold,  the  stern  struck  the  bottom  and  the  whole 
ship  disappeared  in  less  than  an  bourns  time.  This  is  the  only  loss  and  the  only  serious 
accident  connected  with  the  harbor  of  Ymuiden. 

Since  the  26th  April  of  this  year  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  running  between  Am- 
sterdam and  Java,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  formerly  sailed  from  Nieuwe  Diep, 
make  use  of  the  new  canal,  and  sail  regularly  every  fortnight.  The  offices  and  goods- 
sheds  of  the  company  have  been  removed  from  Nieuwe  Diep  and  put  up  at  Amsterdam* 

Several  vessels  of  good  22-foot  draught  have  already  proceeded  to  town  without 
breaking  bulk.  This  shows  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  need  no  more  be  afraid 
of  disputes  about  lighterage,  such  as  often  occurred  formerly,  and  caused  the  insertion 
of  the  clanse  *'Amstenlam  excepted, '^  in  charter  parties. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  data  given  by  Mr.  Urquhart  in  his  work  called  ''Dues 
and  charges  on  shipping  in  foreign  ports,"  as  regards  Amsterdam  and  Dutch  ports  in 
general,  are  altogether  obsolete,  much  more  favorable  tari^  and  stipulations  having 
been  introduced  since  1875. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Among  the  improvements  rendered  necessary-  by  the  opening  and 

gradaal  completion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  figures,  in  the  first  place,  a 

spacious  quay  on  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  city.    This  quay, 

nearly  1^  miles  in  length,  has  been  since  some  time  in  course  of  con- 
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Btraction,  and  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  of  large 
draught,  which  will  be  able  to  moor  alongside  thereof  and  to  discharge 
their  cargoes  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  at  once  stored  in  the  large  ware- 
houses on  the  other  side  of  the  roadway,  or  conveyed  elsewhere  by  rail 
or  small  craft. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of  this  quay  is  being  constructed 
in  a  pla<5e  where  there  was  formerly  nothing  but  water  to  be  seen,  and 
that  the  soil  under  the  surface  thereof  was,  for  the  greater  part,  of  tbe 
most  treacherous  nature — i)eat  and  soft  mud — some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  magnitude  and  cost  of  this  woi'k,  raised  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  local  government,  and  consequently  from  the  contributions  of  the 
already  heavily-taxed  inhabitants  of  Amsterdam. 

The  two  large  jetties,  each  about  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  built 
in  1877  on  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  city  to  meet  the  immediate 
requirements  of  shipping  consequent  on  the  opening  of  the  new  canal 
were,  in  1878,  connected  with  the  several  lines  of  railroad  by  a  railway- 
bridge  across  the  locks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  west  dock. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Amsterdam  Dry-dock  Company  com- 
pleted and  opened  an  iron  dry-dock  of  large  dimensions  for  the  use  of 
the  Java  steamers  and  other  vessels  of  large  size  that  are  now  enabled 
to  visit  this  port. 

The  important  and,  in  an  engineering  point  of  view,  extraordinary  and 
highly  interesting  railway  works  connected  with  the  plan  of  construct- 
ing a  central  station  for  the  use  of  the  several  lines  that  have  their  ter- 
miniat  Amsterdam  are  progressing,  but  meet  with  much  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  soil.  The  said  station  is  intended 
to  be  built  on  the  central  one  of  three  islands  that  have  been  raised  on 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  city,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  docks; 
but  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  constructed  has  not  yet  suflBiciently 
settled  down  to  allow  a  commencement  to  be  made  with  the  erection  of 
the  same,  so  that  a  temporary  wooden  structure  has  been  built  on  the 
most  western  of  the  said  islands. 

The  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Amsterdam  having  rendered  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  enlarge  the«ity,  a  number  of  new  streets  and 
roads  have,  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  been  opened  all  round 
the  town,  and  large  tracts  of  meadow  land  are  now  covered  with  houses 
of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of  elegance.  As  these  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  tenanted  even  before  they  are  quite  completed  it  is  likely  that  the 
building  mania  will  continue  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  this  new  part  of  the  town  a  national  museum  for  works  of  art  has 
since  the  last  two  years  been  in  course  of  construction.  This  magnificent 
palatial  edifice,  when  completed,  will  form  the  receptacle  for  the  numer- 
ous and  valuable  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  hitherto  preserv^ed  in 
various  ineligible  and  incommodious  buildings  all  over  the  country. 

The  zoological  gardens  are  continually  increasing  in  extent  and  inter- 
est. The  societj' "  Natura  Artis  Magistra^^^  by  whom  they  are  maintained, 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  grounds  are 
annually  improved.  At  the  present  moment  the  foundation  is  being 
laid  for  an  aquarium  of  large  dimensions,  so  that  the  society  will  soon 
be  enabled  also  in  this  respect  to  compete  with  similar  institutions  in 
other  capitals  of  Europe. 

Great  activity  is  displayed  in  every  part  of  the  old  and  new  town,  both 
by  the  municipal  government  and  by  private  companies  and  individuals, 
in  the  building  of  new  and  the  leveling  of  old  bridges,  in  widening  streets, 
in  constructing  tramways,  &c.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  not  visited 
Amsterdam  for  the  last  few  years  would  now  be  quite  astonished  and 
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puzzled  at  the  numerous  alterations  and  improvements  that  have  been 
effected  and  canied  out  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  timey'^and 
which  clearly  show  that  this  remarkable  city  is  greatly  increasing  in 
prosperity,  and  has  evidently  awakened  from  the  dull  state  of  lethargy 
that  prevailed  during  a  number  of  years  and  kept  it  at  a  disadvantage 
with  other  European  capitals. 

D.  ECKSTEIN. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam^  October  1,  1879. 


Statfmeni  showing  the  trade,  imports  and  exports^  of  the  Xdherlanda  with  foreign  countries 
during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


C<nmtrie8  whence  imported 
and  vhitbc^  exported. 


Africa,  e^mt  coast 
Africa,  we«t  coast 

Al^m 

Antijnia 

Aiomand  islands  on  the  west  i 
coast  of  Africa 

BwbsryStates ,        1,170.000 

Bdjpnm 1,642,712,045 

Biaafl 3,763,808 

Bremen 1        7,170,715 

Ontnl  America i        2,558,979 


China 

CohunVa.  Ecuador,  and  Vene- 

niela 

Tuba 

Cura^. 

Denrawt 

IlftBabiaa  Principalities 

f^oyt A 

Brimh  American  Possessions 

British  India 

Pmcx* 

'ribrriur 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  ports  of  the 
Netherlands^  from  and  for  ports  in  th^  United  States  j  during  the  year  ending  December  Z\, 
1«78. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Dnt«h 

Danish 

British 

French 

Italian 

United  States 

German 

Norwegian ... 

Austrian 

Bossian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Total... 


18 

21 

47 

136 

14 

11 

2 

6 


42 


2 

16 

21 

47 

136 

14 

11 

2 

6 


.a 
a 


The  above  statement  includes  steamers  entered,  as  follows :  Dutch,  30 ;  Danish,  1 ;  British,  8 ;  German. 
2 ;  and  Norwegian,  1. 

CLEARED. 


Flag. 

f 

52 
1 
85 
19 
31 
43 
70 
12 
5 
5 

A; . 

32 
1 

11 
5 

7 
20 
18 
1 
1 
1 

Tn  ballast. 

Pntch 

30 

Danish 

British , 

1\ 

Italian 

14 

United  States 

24 

Oerman       .........................<. ...... ............. 

23 

Norwecrian   ..... 

52 

Austrian 

11 

Russian 

4 

Swedish 

4 

Total '.... 

323 

»7 

22S 

The  above  statement  includes  steamers  cleared,  as  follows:  Dutch,  30;  Danish,  1 ;  British  3,  and  Nor- 
wegian 1. 


EOTTEEDAM. 

Beport,  by  Consul  Winter ,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Rotterdam  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

Pursuant  to  consular  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  an- 
nual report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  respecting  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  consular  district  of  Kotterdam,  together 
with  accompanying  tabulated  statements  thereof. 

THE  GRAIN  TRADE. 

Within  the  last  two  years  Rotterdam  has  become  an  important  grain 
market  for  American  cereal.«.  And  for  some  time  to  come,  at  least,  there 
wai  undoubtedly  exist  a  brilliant  market  in  the  Netherlands  for  Ameri- 
can grain  and  produce,  owing  partially  to  the  general  failure  of  crops  in 
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Europe,  and  especially  on  account  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1879  in  the  grain-growing  districts  of  Russia  and  the  cereal  regions  ad- 
jacent to  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas.  From  October  1, 1878,  to  October 
J,  1879,  the  amount  of  grain  imported  direct  from  the  United  States  to 
Rotterdam  was  5,386,336  bushels,  against  4,359,500  bushels  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months,  and  864,600  bushels  in  the  year  187(>-'77.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  months  ending  October  1, 1879,  there  was  the  largest 
grain  shipment  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  that  has  been  re- 
corded in  any  one  year  in  the  commercial  history  of  Rotterdam. 

Wheat— The  import  of  wheat  was  2,941,412  bushels,  against  2,400,000 
bushels  in  1877-'78,  and  against  284,500  bushels  in  the  year  1876-'77. 

Rye. — ^The  import  of  rye  during  the  same  period  was  1,843,920  busheLs, 
against  1,636,000  bushels  in  the  year  1877-78,  and  agamst  418,500  bush- 
els in  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

Mai^e. — There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  shipment  of  In- 
dian com  to  this  port  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  For  the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  the  amount  imported  was 
601,000  bushels,  against  323,000  bushels  in  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  against  161,500  bushels  in  the  year  ending  October  1,  1877. 

COTTON. 


Rotterdam  will  probably  always  remain  a  favored  port  for  the  transit 
trade  in  cotton,  but  whether  it  will  develop  into  an  important  cotton 
market  depends  upon  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  who 
may  continue  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  The  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Rotterdam  as  a  seaport  and  cotton  emporium  for  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Alsace  ought  to  guarantee  for  it  a  flourishing  and  con- 
stantly increasing  trade. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  shows  the  stock  in  store  and  im- 
port of  cotton  for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months : 


Kinds. 


1 


S 


Anerioan  . . . 

Divera 

iMt  Indian  . 


Total 

Total  for  preceding  year. 


Increase.. 
Decrease . 


Bales. 
13,110 
498 
42,706 


56,374 


52,122 


4,192 


I    : 


1    I 


i' 

ii 


Bales.  Bales.  Bales. 

14, 587  8, 946  86, 643 

550          1,048  I 

6, 573  2, 900  t  52, 779 


Bales. 
1,705 

228 


21, 160        12, 396        89, 870  , 


22, 149  I      13, 456        87, 727  I 


7,168 


1,060 


2, 143 


5,235 


PETROLEUM. 

For  years  past  there  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  this  branch  of  com- 
merce in  the  Holland  market,  though  during  the  present  year  this  com- 
modity has  been  subject  to  a  gi^at  decline  in  value. 
Imports  of  petroleum  from  October  1,  1878,  to  Octol>er  1,  1879, 

amounted  to,  in  round  numbers,  200,000  barrels,  against  212,426  barrels 

in  lS77-'78,  and  790,812  barrels  in  1876-77. 
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Th6  annual  consumption  of  petroleum  in  the  Netherlands  is  gradually 
increasing,  according  to  authentic  statistics,  as  shown  by  the  following 
statement : 

Barrclft. 

Petroleum  eonnimed  in  1875 258,000 

1876 2(52,000 

1877 270,000 

1878 285,000 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  was  imported  via  Antwerp  and 
Bremen,  while  a  portion  of  the  shipments  to  Rotterdam  was  re8hipi)ed 
to  Germany. 

The  exact  statistics  of  the  amount  of  raw  and  refined  petroleum 
shipped  to  this  port  during  the  twelve  months  ending  October  1, 1870, 
are  not  given. 

TOBACCO. 

Owing  to  the  large  shipments  of  tobacco  to  this  port  from  Java  and 
Sumatra  during  the  present  year,  and  to  the  great  favor  with  which 
Manila  tobacco  is  received  in  the  Dutch  markets,  the  im^iorts  from  the 
United  States  have  not  materially  increased  for  the  past  twelve  months 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  shipments  of  various  kinds  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  for 
the  year  ending  October  1, 1879,  to  Rotterdam,  including  the  stock  in 
store  and  the  shipments  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


Kinds. 

In  store 
Octobei' 
1,187& 

Imports. 

October  1, 
1877.   to 
October 
1,1878. 

October  1. 
1878.    to 
October 
1,18m 

Maryland  and  Ohio 

Virginia 

Kentncky 

Seed-leaf  and  cuttings 

:;;::{:;:::::;::::: 

bogsheads. . 

do 

do 

do 

508 
660 
159 

4.541 

1,879 

C97 

150 

5.W6 
710 

•331 
4S5 

Total 

1,417 

6,767 

7.5« 

BEEF,  PORK,  AND  LARD. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  not  only  an  increased  de- 
mand for  these  articles  from  the  United  States,  but  also  a  very  consid- 
erable increase  in  the  value  of  the  shii)ments  to  this  port. 

EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED    STATES. 

The  total  value  in  gold  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  Stat<^ 
from  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879, 
was  $837,962.09. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878,  the  total  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  $533,506.49,  thus  showing  an  increase  for  this  vear  ol 
$304,455.60. 

One  of  the  principal  exports  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States  i^ 
Java  coffee,  of  which  product  $170,530.91  is  the  valuation  for  the  yea< 
ending  September  30, 1879,  against  $25,174.62  in  1877-'78,  thus  showing 
a  very  remarkable  and  desirable  increase  during  the  past  twelvemonth:) 
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in  this,  to  Americans,  wholesome  and  pecessary  luxury.  Madder  is  the 
second  in  importance,  of  which,  during  the  same  period,  $92,080.11  was 
the  valuation  of  the  export,  against  $27,136.38  in  1877-'78.  The  third 
export  in  importance  is  that  of  cheese,  valued  at  $64,249.85,  against 
$63,940.88  in  the  year  1877-78.  The  export  of  gin  during  the  same 
l>eriod  amounted  to  $48,260.88,  against  $45,409.22  in  1877-78. 

The  export  of  iron  was  valued  at  $37,980.70,  against  $42,959.27  in  the 
preceding  twelvemonths.  The  value  of  herrings  exported  was  $13,518.30, 
against  $21,547.76  in  1877-78. 

Empty  petroleum  barrels,  of  American  manufacture,  that  were  reshipped 
from  til  is  port  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $188,737.24,  thus 
exceeding  any  other  export  in  valuation. 

NAVIGATION. 

Tbe  following  condensed  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  this 
citj'  shows  the  state  of  the  shipping  movement  of  this  port  for  the  past 
three  years : 


Veaaels  entered. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

No. 

2.828 
847 

Toua. 

Ko.           Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Steamers 

^•ilhijr  v^'wplft 

],  645. 055 
317. 055 

2,687       1,558,53» 

72U             ai9  250 

2,712 
793 

1,686.549 
872,238 

1 

ToUl 

3,675 

1  062. 110  1    S  -^1 

1,870,798 

8,505 

2,068,782 

American  tonnage. — From  October  1, 1878,  to  October  1, 1879, 11  Ameri- 
can vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,304,  entered  tbis  port,  against  26  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  21,576,  in  the  year  1877-'78,  and  12  vessels,  with 
a  tonnage  of  7,851,  in  the  year  187(>-'77. 

EMIGEATION. 

The  following  statistics  in  regard  to  emigration,  taken  from  a  report 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Rotterdam,  will  be  of  interest,  as  it 
shows  the  number  of  emigrants  that  have  left  this  port  direct  for  the 
United  States  during  the  past  two  years. 

During  the  year  1877,  2,222  emigrants  took  passage  at  Rotterdam  for 
the  United  States.    Of  this  number,  574  were  Hollanders. 

During  the  year  1878,  2,669  emigrants  embarked  at  this  port  in  search 
of  new  homes  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  563  were  Hol- 
landers ;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  447  emigrants  in  1878  over  the 
preceding  year  that  left  this  poii;  for  the  United  States. 

I3IP0RTS  FROM  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Each  year,  in  addition  to  the  staples  of  grain,  cotton,  petroleum,  and 
tobacco,  which  show  a  steady  increased  demand  in  the  Netherlands  mar- 
kets, new  articles  of  manufacture  and  new  products,  heretofore  untried 
by  the  Hollander,  are  added  to  the  list  of  imports  received  from  the 
United  States.  Not  only  does  beef,  pork,  lard,  and  all  varieties  of  canned 
goods  find  ready  sale  here,  but  also  many  other  articles,  both  of  manu- 
focture  and  of  natural  products,  are  being  added  each  year  to  the  list  of 
exports  from  the  United  States,  such  as  clocks,  watches,  sewing-machines, 
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scales,  coifee-mills,  toys,  baby-carriages,  skates,  and  a  gre^t  variety  of 
agricultural  implements.  And,  as  a  closing  index  of  American  energy 
and  industry,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  American  cheese  is  being  im- 
ported at  Rotterdam,  and  is  beginning  to  be  received  witli  favor  in  this 
land  of  ''  butter  and  cheese." 

JNO.  F.  WINTER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Rotterdam^  Xovember  29,  1879. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States  during 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


BalbB 

Coffee 

Cheeiie 

Cauliflowers 

Cftttle 

Capsales  and  cubebs  . 
Flax 


Quarter  euding — 


December 
31,  1878. 


$5,  489  57 
21,  056  12 


March  31, 
1879. 


Juno  30, 
1879. 


1104,350  12 

j    16, 246  07  I 


Gin. 

Glycerine 

Herrings 

Hides 

Iron 

Madder 

Mineral  water 

Pipes  and  clay 

Petroleum,  barrels. 

Plants 

Qoinine,  sulphate. . 
Seeds 


Tin. 
Miscellaneous. 


Total  in  United  States  gold . 
Total  for  preceding  year 


12,192  00 
9,  027  12 
6,624  71 

15,  465  58 
1, 107  57 
6,  822  10 


15, 169  69 

24,  777  89 

360  00 

2,318  90 
37,560  80 

1,562  36 
11,  75"?  48 

2, 275  08 

2,  795  36 
15, 921  22 


192,284  54 
136, 308  07 


2,240  00 
2, 173  68 
9.563  92 
10.  962  20 
2.418  23 
2,204  80 


584  40 
14, 228  56 


2,  015  18 

44,  719  57 

825  32 


1,  375  40 
6,707  96 
2,900  92 


$47,  251  60 

7,  802  61 

540  00 

1,  200  00 

307  00 

21,119  48 

12,  932  18 

537  40 

'"2,*922*70" 
14, 124  47 
27, 178  74 


2,897  24 

63,  403  16 

290  06 


938  44 
3, 035  52 
33,300  43 


September 
80,  1879. 


$5, 049  60 
19, 439  72 
19, 145  05 
3,  212  60 
4, 306  00 
4,526  63 


8,900  92 


4,491  40 
5,  577  64 
8, 102  14 

25,  895  52 
1,  271  40 
2.791  39 

53.  053  71 

'i5,'664'e8"| 

209  00  , 

2,133  86  ! 

8, 784  13  I 


ToUl  for 
the  year. 


$.*>,  049  60 

176, 530  91 

64.249  85 

3. 752  60 
10,938  00 
16.034  43 
87.308  11 
48,280  88 

4,058  20 
13.  518  30 

8,500  24 
'87, 980  70 
92, 080  71 

1,631  40 

10, 022  71 

188,  737  84 

2,677  74 
27,268  16 

4,797  02 
14,662  09 
60,906  70 


223.  511  33  I 
82,667  33  < 


229,780  93 
132. 815  85 


192,385  29 
181, 715  24 


837,962  00 
533,506  47 


Increase 55, 976  47  140, 844  00   96,965  08 


10,670  05  1  304,455  60 

I 


Statement  showing  the  nationality  and  tannage  of  vessels  entered*  at  the  port  of  Rotterdam 

during  the  last  two  years. 


Flag. 


United  States . 
Austrian 


1877. 


Na 


Bel^] 


lan . 


Danish.. 

Dutch 

British 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Japanese  ... 
Norwegian. . 
Portuguese . 

Russian 

SpnniBh 

Swedish 


Total. 


45 

628 

2,174 

35 

246 

4 

16 


Tons. 


9,700 
664 


Increase  . 


26,910 

331,240 

,  227, 949 

7,812 

164,  673 

1,943 

11, 140 


63,400 

266 

2.592 

3,640 

29,865 


1878. 
No.  Tons. 


23 

11 
1 
52 
639 
2,267 
17  , 
255 
3 
28 
1  I 
128  I 


24,506 

9,771 

064 

33. 264 

346.460 

1,347.022 

7.066 

142,499 

1,327 

10,838 

687 

77, 4« 


17 
15 

48 


11,258 
9,987 
26.771 


3.321       1,870.798       3.505         2,058,7X2 


-I- 


184  i  187,964 


*  Official  statistics  of  clearance*  not  given. 
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Statment  showing  the  navigationy  by  countries^  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered* 
at  the  port  of  Rotterdam  during  the  last  two  years. 


1878. 


Whence. 


Austria.. 

Denmark  . 
FnDce — 


Greece. 

(rreat  Britain  and  Ireland . 

HaoaeporU 

lUlv. 


Xedierianda  . 

Portugal 

Pnis«ia 


Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey 

British  East  Indies 

Itatch  Eaiit  Indies 

^Nuiish  Coloniea,  Asiatic  . 
larkiah  Colonies},  Asiatic . 
Britah  Coloniea,  African. . 
Uberia. 


Prenoh  Coloniea 

Portogiiese  Colonies  . . 
Wert  coMt  of  African. 
Aritentiue  Bepublic. . . 
Brwa.. 


British  Coloniea 

Hsytiand  Son  Domingo. 

MextoD 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Peru 

United  SUtes 

^eoenela,  Stc 

Other  coantries 


Total. 


[    No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

i          4 

1,409 

4 

659^ 

^ 

2,577 

2 

1,346- 

!           2 

765 

3 

397 

1        163 

43,728 

144 

42,  585 

1            7 

1,881 

6 

1,750 

2,066 

1,061,723 

2,066 

1,  092, 475^ 

1          «1 

27,846 

91 

30,243 

1          12 

.       5, 369 

13 

7,  230 

6 

6,144 

12 

12,043 

i          12 

3,  552 

2 

•,m 

'         103 

62,  529 

132 

75.  505- 

1        240 

179.  646 

317 

233,  655 

;         101 

86,420 

145 

111,657 

94 

32,192 

85 

27.803 

1          11 

8,499 

10 

9,235 

9 

7,900 

10 

9,115 

68 

83,985 

56 

67,  946 

J 

1,223 

8 

1,515 

6 

2,244 

11 

3,000 

10 

2.940 

3 

802 

2 

555 

48 

43,  415 

23 

22.  124 

3 

1,033 

4 

1.14a. 

17 

7,  721 

17 

6.362 

6 

1,685 

4 

1.405 

2  , 

5t6 

9 

2,474 

4 

1.768 

2 

1,057 

8 

2,966 

7 

3,346 

6 

1,884 

8 

2,036 

4 

974 

4 

1.217 

25  1 

25,490 

40 

43,502 

168 ; 

146,645 

260 

240,  845 

5  1 

1,514 

4 

1.295 

18  1 

11,852 

7 

2,185 

8,321 

1,870,798 

3,505 

2,  058, 78^ 

*  Official  statistics  of  clearances  not  given. 


SCHIEDAM  AND  VLAAEDINGEN. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


December 
31,  1878. 

$941  00 

Quarter  ending— 

September 
30,  1870. 

Total   for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June    80, 
1879. 

Aaehovy 

II,  702  00 

$510  00 

$3,158  OO* 

Artsck 

$186  50 

261  44 

2, 159  75 

16,704  76 

83, 515  06 

186  50 

Oadle-Ditch 

504  76 

1, 126  26 

25,302  07 

63, 910  70 

240  00 

400  00 

609  69 

469  46 

23, 141  78 

5,279  00 

1, 114  85 

2,390  64 

cerkwiSd^;;  ;;;;;......      : 

3, 745  48 

Gto.^:;;:;;;.;^ :::::::::;;;;:::.::: 

17,  551  27 
2,829  10 

82,699  88 

HarW 

155,533  86 

PtekWfah          

240  00 

Stsck-fish 

640  00 

300  00 

1,340  00 

Total..  .: :.. 

92, 424  80 

31,731  83 

22,305  22 

102,  827  51 

249,289  3& 

W.  H.  C.  JANSEN. 
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BEL.OIU1II. 

Report^  by  Consul  Wilson,  of  Brussels,  on  the  commerce,  industries,  and  trade 
of  Belgium  with  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1878  and  first  six  months 
of  the  year  1879. 

Since  my.  last  auniial  report  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, the  conditiou  of  these  interests  has  not  materially  changed  for  the 
better. 

The  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  kingdom,  upon  which  so 
much  of  its  wealth  depends,  continue  to  struggle  against  a  dull  market 
and  unprofitable  prices,  which  results  in  an  enforced  economy  by  all 
classes,  and  a  consequent  general  decline  of  trade  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

In  the  agricultural  department,  notwithstanding  heavy  and  protracted 
rains  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  a  large  portion  of  July,  which 
then  threatened  great  damage,  the  subsequent  warm  dry  weather  has 
enabled  the  farmers  to  report  more  than  an  average  of  cereal  and  other 
crops  well  harvested  and  secured.  But  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  agri- 
cultural land  and  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  fertilizing  and  culti- 
vating it,  however  good  the  crop  may  be,  this  branch  of  industry  is  no 
longer  either  profitable  or  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country;  conse- 
quently, for  the  supply  of  cheap  food  produce,  Belgium  is  now  more 
dependent  upon  foreign  production  than  at  any  previous  period  during 
her  history,  and  of  this  supply  the  United  States  continues  to  furnish  a 
yearly  increasing  amount. 

Although  no  official  commercial  report  for  1878  has  yet  been  published 
by  the  government,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  minister  of  finance,  who 
has  the  supervision  of  these  statistics,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the  follow- 
ing brief  exhibit  of  the  general  commerce  of  the  country  for  that  year, 
with  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  since 
1877. 

In  1878  Belgium  imported  from  all  foreign  countries  a  declared  value 
of  merchandise  amounting  to  $462,659,566,  of  which  sum  $284,243,442 
represented  the  value  of  imports  for  consumption,  and  the  balance, 
$178,416,124,  merchandise  in  transit.  The  total  value  of  her  exports  for 
1878  amounted  to  $390,463,592,  of  which  sum  $214,683,859  represented 
home  products,  and  the  balance,  $175,779,733,  foreign. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States 
in  1877  was  $23,507,778,  while  in  1878  it  amounted  to  $33,942,428,  an 
increase  of  $10,329,620  over  tlie  previous  year. 

Of  the  $23,597,778,  the  total  value  for  1877,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com, 
flour,  lard,  hams,  bacon,  petroleum,  cotton,  and  tobacco  contributed 
$22,894,005  in  the  following  proportions : 

Wheat 14,501,915 

Rye 1,145,409 

Oats  and  corn 1 446,03ri 

Flour 153.ir>^ 

Lard 3,:i22,6«J 

Hams  and  bacon 3,970,564 

Petroleum 7,  ;>4'2, 519 

Cotton 703,599 

Tobacco 1,305,101 

Total 22,894,005 
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In  1878  these  sa:ne  articles  contributed  $31,575,013  to  the  total  value 
of  our  exports  to  this  country  in  the  t'olloAvmg  proportions: 

Wheat 110,537,689 

Rye 751,434 

Indian  corn 1,312,852 

Flour :^6,484 

Lard 2,594,466 

Hams  and  bacon 7, 237, 583 

Petroleum 5,571,290 

Cotton 1,699,175 

Tobacco 1,494,940 

Total 31,575,913 

Lar^e  as  was  the  increased  aggregate  value  of  these  particular  im- 
poTts  in  1878  over  that  of  1877,  the  following  statement  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  will  show  that  Belgium  still  continues  to 
buy  from  us  an  increasing  quantity  of  these  8tai)le  products  of  our  soil. 
Of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  flour,  petroleum,  hams,  bacon,  tobacco,  and  cot- 
ton, there  arrived  at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  during  these  first 
six  months  a  declared  aggregate  value  amounting  to  $19,511,061),  pro- 
portionally indicated  as  follows : 

Hams  and  bacon |6, 731, 696 

Wheat 6,342,283 

Petroleum 2,530,060 

Corn 1,034,771 

Eye 987,226 

Tobacco 953,309 

Cotton 658,047 

Flour 273,677 

Total 19,511,069 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  1877,  out  of  a  total  of  $23,597,778  (the 
declared  value  of  all  imports  from  the  United  States  for  that  year), 
$22,894,005  were  realized  from  the  products  of  our  soil,  and  $13,539,786 
of  that  sum  from  food  x>roduce  alone.  In  1878,  out  of  a  total  declared 
value  amounting  to  $33,942,428,  the  produce  of  our  soil  contributed 
$31,575,913,  and  of  this  sum  $22,908,508  was  for  food  produce. 

Although  the  relative  importance  of  these  particular  exports  to  Bel- 
giuns  dming  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  cannot  now  be 
ascertained,  the  statement  already  given  will  show  that  their  positive 
value  has  been  greatly  increased  since  1878,  and  that  if  continued  in 
the  same  proportion  throughout  the  year,  it  will  amount  to  the  unpre- 
cedented sum  of  $39,022,138. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  imperfect  and  unreliable  custom-house 
registration  of  many  of  the  smaller  articles  of  merchandise  admitted  into 
this  country  on  the  free  list,  I  have  omitted  to  give  in  the  foregoing 
statement  the  amount  of  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
special  food  produce  imported  from  the  United  States  during  the  last 
two  years.  This  class  of  merchandise  comprises  canned  meats,  vegeta- 
'  bles,  truits,  salmon,  oysters,  and  other  shell-fish,  and  already  constitutes 
a  large  and  rapidly-increasing  element  of  our  export  trade.  Canned 
meats  are  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  laboring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try, and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  inferior  cuts  of  butchers' 
meat,  which  so  many  of  this  class  are  forced  from  motives  of  economy 
to  ])urchase. 

As  the  population  of  Belgium  is  so  largely  made  up  of  workmen  and 
artisans,  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for  this  economical  food  may  be 
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safely  calculated  upon  in  tlie  future,  if  continued  to  be  properly  pre- 
pared and  safely  packed  for  tlie  market. 

In  a  ])revions  rejmrt  to  the  De])artineut  I  mentioned  the  importance 
of  our  trade  with  this  country  in  canned  and  otherwise  prepared  fruitH 
and  vejj^etables,  and  daily  observation  convinces  me  that'this  branch  of 
trade  could  be  develoi)ed  almost  indefinitely.  The  climate  of  Belgium 
is  not  favorable  to  tlie  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  either  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, and,  as  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  is  forced  by  economy  to  live  in  a  great  degree  on  a* 
vegetable  diet,  if  we  can  furnish  them  with  a  better  quality  and  greater 
variety  of  this  food,  even  at  the  same  price  they  pay  for  their  home 
l)roducts,  we  will  beyond  doubt  realize  a  constantly-increasing  market 
for  these  supi>lie8.  The  workmen  in  the  mines,  and  in  the  large  manu- 
factories of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  glass,  and,  indeed,  almost  aU 
classes  of  laborers  in  this  country,  consume  for  their  daily  food  large 
quantities  of  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  among  these  there  is  a 
form  of  the  dried  api)le  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  use,  not  only 
among  workingmen,  but  with  the  better  classes  of  society  also.  The 
process  of  its  manufacture  consists  in  first  subjecting  the  apple  to  the 
actiou  of  hot  steam,  and  then  extracting  the  pulp  from  the  skin  and 
seeds.  This  pulp  is  then  mechanically  spread  upon  drying  trays,  placed 
in  a  heated  apartment  arranged  for  the  puri)0se,  and  there  left  until  all 
the  water  is  driven  off  and  the  pulp  completely  desiccated.  It  is  theu 
cut  into  small  squares  and  packed  for  the  market. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  nutritive  diet  into  which  the  apple  enters  this  is 
doubtless  the  most  practical,  and  destined  to  become  the  most  popular 
with  all  classes,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  resolved  again  into  a  pulp  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  water  in  order  to  fit  it  lor  all  the  dietic  combinations 
for  which  either  the  fresh  or  dried  fruit  is  adapted.  Although  this  arti- 
cle is  now  chiefly  prepared  at  Abbe\ille,  in  France,  it  is  found  for  sale 
in  the  shops  of  every  city  in  Europe.  Its  preparation  will  therefore, 
without  doubt,  soon  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  the  market  for  it 
will  then  be  controlled  by  the  quality  of  the  article  produced.  Seeing 
that  no  country  in  the  world  produces  this  fruit  in  such  perfection  as 
the  United  States,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if  this  mode  of  its  prepar- 
ation was  adopted,  the  superior  quality  of  the  American  apple  generally 
would  soon  enable  our  exporters  to  control  its  sale  in  Europe,  and  thus 
make  it  another  important  source  of  revenue  from  our  export  trade. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  import  of  our  food  produce 
into  this  country  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  is  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  purchase  of  our  Indian  corn.  Although  in  the  Belgian  ports  of 
entry  oats  and  corn  are  included  in  the  same  registration,  the  quantity 
of  oats  received  is  quite  insignificant;  consequently,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  figures  given  in  the  registration  may  be  regarded  as  indicat- 
ing Indian  corn  alone.  In  1877  the  declared  value  of  this  grain  received 
at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  was  $446,038;  in  1878  it  was 
$1,312,852,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted 
to  $1,034,770,  or  almost  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  export  for  the  entire 
year  of  1877,  and  but  a  small  fraction  less  than  that  of  1878. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  increased  consumption  of  this 
grain  in  Belgium  is  the  result  of  the  successful  eftbrts  made  to  convince 
these  people  of  its  heretofore  ignored  merits  as  a  cheap  and  nutritious 
article  of  food  for  both  man  and  beast,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  yet  be  more  extensively  used  for  this  puri)ose. 

The  importation  of  American  horses  into  this  country  is  another 
branch  of  trade  that  is  beginning  to  assume  important  proportions.    In 
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1878  but  one  horse  was  reo^istered  as  having  been  brought  from  the 
United  States  to  this  country,  whereas  for  the  lirst  six  months  of  the 
present  year  no  less  than  300  have  been  imported,  and  I  am  informed 
that  the  demand  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  purchase  of  our  manufactures  by  foreign  countries  is  slowly  but 
surely  increasing,  and  doubtless  will  eventually  acquire  important  pro- 
portions, but  the  figures  already  given  in  this  repoi*t  indicate  most 
clearly  upon  what  we  must  chiefly  depend  for  the  revenue  we  would 
derive  from  our  trade  with  this  country.  With  facilities  for  manufac- 
ture which  but  few  continental  countries  enjoy,  Belgium  will  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  a  formidable  competitor  of  the  United  States  for  the  cheap 
product  of  mechanical  skill  and  labor,  but  the  qualities  that  fit  her  for 
this  purpose  will  continue  to  increase  her  dependence  upon  us  for  the 
material  with  which  to  feed  her  laboring  classes.  Improved  machinery 
and  Increased  industry  and  economy  in  manufacture  may  enable  this 
and  other  European  countries  to  struggle  hard  with  us  for  supremacy 
in  the  cheap  production  of  manufactures,  but  no  amount  of  human  intel- 
ligence or  industry  will  enable  them  to  wrest  from  us  the  advantage  we 
possess  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  to  the 
greater  development  of  a  foreign  market  for  these  we  cannot  attach  too 
much  importance. 

As  a  nation  we  waste  and  destroy  more  than  would,  feed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  and  if  we  were  but  to  suitably 
prepare  for  foreign  consumption  that  portion  alone  of  the  product  of  our 
fields  and  orchards  which  in  our  extravagance  we  permit  to  go  to  waste, 
we  would  confer  a  boon  on  the  laboring  classes  of  countries  less  favored, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  our  agriculturists  an  increased  remunera- 
tion for  their  investments  of  capital  and  labor.  The  aggregate  value  of 
green  pease,  beans,  and  other  garden  and  orchard  produce  exported  by 
France  to  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world  is  enormous,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  we,  with  a  soil  and  climate  equally  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  these  articles,  should  not,  if  we  give  their  culture  and 
preparation  for  export  the  same  careful  attention,  share  with  that  coun- 
try a  large  proportion  of  this  trade. 

INDUSTRIES. 

Goal — As  the  coal  and  metal  industries  of  this  country  dominate  all 
others,  and  constitute  the  basis  of  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation,  a 
brief  review  of  these  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  condition  of  its 
manufacturing  industries  generally. 

In  1877  there  were  295  coal  mines  in  active  operation,  giving  employ- 
ment to  101,343  workmen,  on  an  average  pay  of  3  francs  per  day,  whose 
output  from  the  mines  amounted  to  13,938,523  tons.  In  1878  there  were 
300  mines  worked,  employing  99,032  workmen,  on  an  average  pay  of  2.90 
francs,  who  brought  to  the  surface  14,899,175  tons,  an  augmentation  of 
product  of  almost  a  million  tons,  with  a  reduction  of  2,311  workmen, 
whose  mean  daily  earnings  were  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  paid  in  1877, 
yet  notwithstanding  this  increase  of  output,  and  the  smaller  mean  daily 
salary  paid  the  workmen,  1878  was  a  more  disastrous  year  to  the  coal 
mining  interests  of  the  kingdom  than  1877.  This  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  difference  in  the  price  received  for  coal  at  the  pits  during  these  two 
years.  In  1877  the  mean  price  received  was  9.11  francs  per  ton,  while 
the  mean  for  1878  was  but  7.56  francs,  making  a  difference  of  1.55  francs 
per  ton,  or  upon  the  grand  total  23,193,721  francs. 

In  the  province  of  Namur,  where  most  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  king- 
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dom  are  situated,  in  1878  the  proprietx)rs  of  fifteen  mines  sustained  a 
loss  of  4S3,447  francs,  three  only  realized  a  profit  of  12,250  francs^ 
whilst  the  estimated  aggregate  loss  of  all  the  companies  in  the  prov- 
ince, counting  profit  and  loss,  amounted  to  471,195  francs. 

Blast  furnaces. — If  the  coal  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  unremu- 
nerative  in  1878,  that  of  iron,  ste^l,  and  other  metals  was  little  less  en- 
couraging. In  1877  the  blast  furnaces  in  operation  employed  3,056 
workmen,  and  produced  363,973  tons  of  metal.  In  1878  the^y  employed 
but  2,860  workmen,  and  produced  464,482  tons. 

Of  the  total  product  of  these  furnaces  in  1877,  40,262  tons  was  metal 
designed  for  foundry  purposes,  and  323,711  for  the  forge.  Of  the  total 
for  1878,  29,955  tons  was  foundry  metal,  and  434,527  tons  forge.  The 
mean  price  of  foundry  metal  in  1877  was  80  francs  per  ton,  and  in  1878 
71.50  francs.  The  mean  price  of  puddling  or  forge  metal  in  1877  was  59 
francs,  while  in  1878  it  fell  to  52.10  francs  per  ton.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  increase  of  production  in  1878  over  that  of  1877  was  100,509 
tons,  and  the  value  of  this  product  2,460,729  francs. 

Steel. — The  quantity  of  steel  manufactured  in  1878  was  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  previous  year,  being  54,164  tons,  but  the  price  realized, 
was  13.62  francs  less  per  ton  than  in  1877;  the  mean  of  which  for  that 
year  was  95  francs,  while  in  1878  it  was  but  81.50. 

The  aggregate  value  of  this  metal  produced  in  1878  was  therefore 
4,387,284  francs  as  against  5,145,580  in  1877,  being  a  net  reduction  in 
the  value  of  the  yield  of  1878  amounting  to  758,296  francs. 
**«  Rolling  mills. — ^The  situation  of  the  rolling  mills  and  other  manufac- 
tories of  wrought  iron,  if  not  greatly  encouraging,  is  less  disheartening 
than  the  other  metallic  industries  of  the  kingdom.  In  1878,  these  es- 
tablishments employed  13,346  workmen,  and  produced  403,172  tons  of 
rails,  girders,  bridge  material,  and  other  kinds  of  rolled  iron,  whereas 
in  1877  they  employed  196  less  workmen,  and  produced  but  378,553  tons, 
but  in  consequence  of  a  decline  in  the  mean  price  of  about  10  francs 
per  ton  in  1878,  the  amount  of  this  increase  of  24,619  tons  was  scarcely 
appreciable,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  product  of  1877  being  60,277,083 
francs,  and  that  of  1878  60,279,893.  The  mean  price  of  rolled  iron  in 
1877  was  159.25  per  ton,  and  in  1878  149.25  francs. 

^N^otwithstanding  this  decline  of  10  francs  per  ton  in  price  realized,  so 
rigid  has  be^n  the  economy  forced  upon  these  manufactories  by  foreign 
competition  and  a  dull  market,  and  so  much  to  their  advantage  have 
they  found  it  to  improve  and  perfect  not  only  their  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, but  also  the  article  produced,  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  keep . 
their  mills  running  at  a  small  profit,  and  thus  afford  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  great 
distress. 

Manufactories. — In  the  general  depression  of  trade  that  now  reigns, 
the  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  glass  manufactories  of  the  kingdom  have 
fared  no  better  than  the  coal  and  iron  interests.  All  have  turned  out 
less  quantities  of  their  products,  and  realized  less  remunerative  prices 
in  1878  than  in  former  years,  and  the  great  subject  that  now  seriously 
occupies  the  minds  of  manufacturers  and  political  economists  is  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  possible  to  regain  that  important  position  which 
but  a  few  years  since  Belgium  enjoyed  as  a  manufacturing  nation. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  BELaiUM. 

The  cheap  living  and  higher  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  to 
which  I  referred  in  a  previous  report  as  seductive  elements  in  drawing 
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off  skilled  labor  from  its  old  centers,  are  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt 
in  this  countrj^,  as  the  yearly  decreasing  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  sufficiently  show.  Among  the  chief  of  these  exports,  in  former 
years  was  plate  and  window  glass  and  glassware,  but  this  trade  has 
now  fallen  to  comparatively  insignificant  proportions,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  not  long  since  a  small  shipment  of  specimens  of  glassware  arrived 
at  Antwerp  from  the  United  States  which  for  quality,  finish,  and  cheap- 
ness, good  authorities  admitted,  could  not  be  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equaled,  by  the  best  Belgian  manufacturers.  It  is  a  most  significant  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  between 
Belgium  and  the  United  States,  that  notwithstanding  our  former  large 
purchases  of  her  manufactures,  the  value  of  the  entire  export  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  United  States  in  1878  only  amounted  to  $2,235,941,  and 
that  after  glass  the  next  most  important  articles  shipped  to  our  ports 
were  rags,  hides,  horns,  and  other  crude  animal  matter.  This  alone 
sufficiently  proves  that  if  Belgium  does  not  yet  buy  largely  of  our  man-- 
ufactures,  we  at  least  so  supply  ourselves  as  to  render  it  no  longer  nec- 
essary to  purchase  any  considerable  quantity  of  what  her  manufacturers 
produce. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  Belgiiun  now 
buys  more  of  our  products  than  any  other  European  country. 

Much  of  this  success  doubtless  has  depended  upon  the  peculiar  wrfnts 
of  this  people  and  our  adaptation  to  their  supply,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  much  of  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  persistent  and  intelli- 
gent effort  to  educate  the  people  into  the  use  of  American  products  by 
demonstrating  their  superior  qualities  and  insisting  on  the  economy  ot 
their  adoption. 

That  a  very  large  and  profitable  trade  in  panel  doors,  window  sash, 
and  other  wooden  materials  used  for  building  purposes  could  be  opened 
up  with. this  country  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  if  our  manufacturers 
of  these  articles  were  only  to  adapt  them  to  the  styles  now  in  use  here. 
We  cannot  expect  soon  to  persuade  the  people  of  both  France  and  Bel- 
gium that  the  forms  of  doors  and  sash  now  almost  universally  in  use 
amongst  them  are  inferior  to  ours,  but  by  adopting  their  patterns,  with 
our  advantages  of  cheap  material  and  superior  machinery,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  an  immense  and  profitable  export  trade  of  this  mate- 
rial could  be  secured,  and,  once  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  our  wood 
and  workmanship,  these  people  would  doubtless  gradually  adopt  our 
locks,  hinges,  and  window  fastenings.  In  their  patterns  of  these  arti- 
cles the  people  of  continental  Europe  are  probably  further  behind  the 
age  than  in  anything  else,  and  until  we  can  persuade  them  to  adopt  our 
wooden  work  it  will  be  folly  to  expect  to  sell  them  our  undoubtedly  su- 
perior locks,  hinges,  and  window  fastenings. 

This,  then,  is  another  field  for  educational  effort,  which,  if  judiciously 
and  energetically  pursued,  in  my  opinion,  promises  the  most  ample  re- 
ward ;  for  our  magnificent  forests  of  pine  and  hard  wood,  with  our  su- 
perior mechanical  machinery,  give  us  such  vantage  ground,  that  nothing 
but  stubborn  prejudice  on  one  or  the  other  side  can  prevent  us  from 
soon  monopolizing  this  important  branch  of  trade. 

JNO.  WILSOI^ 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Brussels^  August  30,  1879. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO   THE  FOREGOINa. 

Belgian  imports  from  the  United  States  as  compared  with  imports  from 

other  countries. 

In  the  accompanyiug  table  I  have  indicated  under  the  heads  of  Gen- 
eral exports  and  imports  the  value  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Belgium 
with  the  countries  therein  mentioned  for  the  four  years  ending  with. 
1878,  but,  as  will  be  observed,  have  given  in  separate  columns  the 
amount  of  merchandise  imported  for  home  consumption,  and  that  of  the 
exports  of  strictly  Belgian  products. 

In  order  to  a  better  comparison  of  this  commerce  I  have  also  given 
the  actual  balance  in  favor  of  or  against  Belgium  in  her  trade  with  these 
countries  for  each  of  the  four  years  above  named,  so  that  the  increase 
or  decline  of  her  imports  from,  and  exports  to,  each  and  all  of  them 
•may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  the  table  that  of  all  the  countries 
there  indicated  not  only  was  the  aggregate  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  largest  in  1878,  but  that  the  ratio  of  its  increase  dur- 
ing the  three  preceding  years  g^eat^y  exceeded  any  of  them. 

On  this  list  of  countries  Russia  stands  next  to  the  United  States  in 
the  magnitude  of  the  balance  in  her  favor,  and  when  her  grain  and 
flour  trade  with  this  and  other  continental  countries  is  considered,  she 
may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  most  formidable  competitor  with  the  United 
States  in  this  line  of  produce.  In  1877  the  value  of  her  exports  to  Bel- 
gium of  flour  and  grain  amounted  to  51,881,000  francs  and  in  1878  to 
more  than  92,000,000  francs,  while  the  value  of  the  imports  of  these  ar- 
ticles from  the  United  States  in  1877  only  amounts  to  32,640,000  francs, 
and  in  1878  to  68,490,000  francs,  being  more  than  24,000,000  francs  less 
than  Eussia,  while  that  country  was  engaged  in  a  colossal  and  expen- 
sive war. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  agricul- 
tural regions,  taken  in  connection  with  our  vastly  superior  labor-saving 
agricultural  machinery  and  our  more  perfected  mode  of  handling  grain, 
give  us  a  pre-eminence  over  every  other  country  in  raising  cheap  food 
produce,  yet  it  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  in  1878,  with  all  this  in  our 
favor,  Eui^sia,  while  involved  in  a  great  war  and  with  her  ports  on  the 
Black  Sea  closed  against  the  outlet  of  her  commerce,  was  enabled  to 
transport  by  expensive  routes  and  sell  in  the  markets  of  Belgium 
24,000,000  francs'  worth  of  these  products  of  her  soil  more  than  the 
United  States. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  producers  and  export- 
ers of  grain  and  flour  in  the  United  States,  underestimating  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  Eussia  and  other  grain -producing  countries  of 
Europe  and  eager  for  unreasonably  large  profits,  ran  up  the  price  of 
these  products  to  a  point  that  enabled  the  grain-growing  countries  of 
Europe  less  favored  but  more  content  with  reasonable  profits  to  tlirow 
their  grain  upon  these  markets,  and  thus  to  a  great  degree  exclude  that 
of  the  United  States  held  at  fancy  speculative  prices. 

This  same  unwise  policy  even  now  threatens  to  affect  seriously  our 
export  trade  of  this  produce  for  1880  already,  not  only  in  Belgium,  but 
in  the  other  grain  markets  of  Europe  5  purchasers  are  beginning  to  recoil 
from  the  speculative  prices  of  our  exporters,  and  are  looking  elsewhere 
for  their  supply,  and  this,  in  a  great  measure,  accounts  for  the  present 
unprecedented  grain  blockade  in  the  shipping  ports  of  the  United 
States. 
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While  justly  proud  of  <mr  sapmor  ftgricaltiifal  advantages,  it  will  not 
do  to  prestiine  on  them  too  mn^,  ftur  it  oaght  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  yet  on  this  continent  vast  agriectltaral  diMricts  peealiady 
adapted  to  growing  grain,  which,  if  cultivated  with  greats  practical 
int^gence  and  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  may  for  years  to 
come  yield  such  a  supply  of  bread  as  mH  prevent  any  speculative  mo- 
nopoly in  this  article  from  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  importation  of  fresh  and  salted  meats  from  the  XJnited 
States  to  this  country  in  1878  amounted  to  37,500,000  francs,  and  exceeded 
the  united  import  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Whatever  competi- 
tion we  may  encounter  on  this  continent  for  the  cheap  ^wing  of  smaU 
grain,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  rivalry  in  the  growmg  of  meat.  A 
great  number  of  influences,  which  I  need  not  here  mention,  stand 
directly  in  the  way  of  Europe  ever  producing  a  cheap  supply  of  this 
article,  but  if  we  wish  greatly  to  extend  our  export  trade  in  this  artidOi 
we  must  in  this  too  be  contented  with  reasonable  profltei^  fbr  upon  the 
ability  of  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  this  continent  to  purchase 
this  article  of  food  cheaply  wiU  greatly  dex>end  the  extension  of  its  use. 
ISo  other  means  will  ever  carry  this  trade,  even  under  the  most  &vora- 
ble  circumstances  beyond  the  supply  of  Ihe  legitimate  wants  of  those 
who  are  not  toilers  for  bread. 

On  this  subject  of  our  exports  to  Belgium,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  &ct  that  of  the  186,430,000  francs — ^the  total  value  of  these  exports 
to  Belgium  in  1878— no  less  a  sum  than  173,853,000  francs  were  realized 
from  grain,  flour,  mea^  liurd,  i>etroleum,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  leaving 
only  a  balance  of  12,575.000  firancs  as  the  total  value  of  all  other  exports 
combined,  and  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  to  the  products  of  our 
soil  we  must  yet  chiefly  look  for  our  balances  against  this  country,  and 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  importance  of  securing  by  every  possible 
manner  railroad  and  transatlantic  transportation  of  these  commoditiefi 
to  the  markets  of  Europe;  for  until  we  have  reduced  this  to  its  min- 
imum, we  cannot  expect  to  realize  the  fiill  magnitude  of  the  revenue  we 
ought  to  derive  from  the  unparalleled  agricultural  and  other  national 
resources  of  our  country. 

There  is  one  article  of  our  production  the  exports  of  which  to  this 
country,  both  in  its  raw  and  manufactured  forms,  I  believe  might  with 
proper  effort  be  greatly  extended.  While  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  United  States  is  the  great  cotton  producing  country  of  the 
world,  it  is  a  singular  tsyot  that  in  1878  Belgium  xmrchased  from  France 
raw  cotton  to  the  value  of  16.355.000  francs,  and  from  the  Glerman  ZoU- 
verein  to  the  value  of  24,760,000  francs;  while  her  direct  importation 
from  the  TJnited  States  only  amounted  to  8,794,000  firancs. 

She  bought  from  England  in  1878  of  cotton  goods  and  thread  to  the 
amount  of  57,905,000  francs,  and  from  the  Zollverein  to  the  value  of 
23^44,000  francs ;  but  not  a  single  yard  from  the  United  States. 

J^rom  personal  inquiry  among  the  dealers  in  these  goods,  I  find  that 
the  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  goods  of  American  manufia>ctyire 
which  reach  this  country  through  England  and  Oermany  are  regarded 
as  superior  in  quality;  but  as  they  are  never  sold  so  cheaply  as  the 
same  class  of  goods  of  English  or  German  manufacture,  deckers  are 
unable  to  realize  large  sales  of  them,  and  consequently  continue  to 
purchase  English  and  Gorman  fabrics  though  of  admitted  inferior 
quality. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  can  famish  Belgium  with  both 
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cotton  and  eottxHi  goods  as  cheaply  m  eitker  of  these  ooantries,  and 
that  with  proper  ^ort  these  large  impcMrtations  of  this  merchandise 
conld  be  diveited  firom  them,  and  made  to  swell  the  balance  of  oar  now 
prosperoas  f6reign  trade. 

JNO.  WILSON. 


CamaMTce  of  Bel^um, 

IMP0BT8. 

[Indkatod  by  millions  and  thoaaands.] 


Coontxlet. 


TJjBited  State*: 

General 

Home  eonaunpUcMi . 
Xnidand: 

TJeneral 

Hone  oooanmptioii . 
France: 


Hone  oonaaBption . 
Germany: 

General 

Home  conanmptkm . 
Holland: 

Q«nenl 

Home  conaomptiflai . 
Switaerland: 


Home  eonaumption . 
Italy: 

General •••••... 

Home  conaomptlim . 


General 

Home  eonamnption . 
Norway  and  Sweden: 

General 

Home  oonsomptlon . 


General 

Home  oonanmption . 
Spain: 

(General 

Home  oonaomption . 
"PwiiogSLii 

General    

Home  oonanmpUon . 
Anstria: 

General 

Home  oonaamption . 


1876. 


78,121 

To^aao 

M7,6f8 
Mi,  276 

tt2,S04 
860^887 

078,744 
102,671 

371, 200 
100.680 

27,306 
1,771 

0,887 
0,171 

07,867 
81,130 

81,451 
37,646 

8,124 
8,100 

11,888 
11,830 

8,002 
2,820 

MOB 
174 


1870. 


1^,065 
110,004 

868.160 
348,806 

670.408 
868,648 

080.870 
184,810 

388,814 
186,010 

30^814 
1,044 

11,078 
11,044 

124,680 
U4,767 

82,884 
20,80i 

^700 
2,788 

12,498 
U,088 

3,706 
2,210 

8,608 

133 


1877. 


127,070 
133.840 

818,003 
313,678 

808,681 
864,043 

640,880 
107,444 

800,801 
100»780 

38,084 
1,486 

16^600 
11,486 

110,014 
82,000 

81,060 
80,401 

1,676 
1.480 

34.136 
38,088 

8,018 
2,880 

10.140 
8,870 


1878. 

Total. 

186.480 
175,807 

612.009 
470,705 

811,482 
104,258 

1.888.261 
004.006 

540.856 

828»101 

2,826,868 

1.886, 080 

568.817 
232,106 

«,  866, 880 
70^488 

302.186 
106,807 

l,108t7U 

18t800 
1,347 

100. 680 
6,007 

6,008 
0.868 

48,802 
8«,188 

146.524 
130^006 

485,884 
007,671 

84.774 
38,886 

181,068 
113,067 

8.880 
«,34l 

0,846 
0.610 

88.034 
23.380 

71,030 
60.080 

2,610 
2.000 

11,700 
0.618 

6.110 
1.400 

38^  OU 
6.078 

BXPOBTS. 


United  Stataa; 

General 

Home  consumption  . 
England: 

General 

H<MDe  oonsuu'ption . 


General 

Home  eonamnption 
(Jennany: 

General 

Home  oonaamption . 
Holland: 

General 


Switaerland: 

General 

Home  oonanmptioa . 
Italy: 

Genera] 

Home  eonnumpfiqii . 


83.444 
16.564 

436.767 
306,043 

578.240 
844.017 

667,218 
220,235 

264,4911 
150,156 

08.738 
37,803 

30,488 
17,803 


28,807 
11,483 

30.070 
10,705 

16,001 
0.807 

412,185 
101,002 

861,147 
327.714 

370.006 
340,808 

645,040 
814,187 

661,  UO 
386,073 

661,530 
880,866 

648.608 
327.800 

477.820 
200.006 

607,041 
300.080 

384.288 
106^841 

208,802 
106,060 

364,480 
140.  U7 

72.482 
81.600 

64,410 
16,388 

60,000 
10,100 

16.601 
11,500 

37,487 
23,380 

16,008 
18,100 

81.018 

47,800 

1,570.707 
877,010 

2,241,847 
l.»8,481 

2,001,781 
867,886 

1,088^617 
687.886 

860,551 
00,316 

80,580 
65,216 
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EXT^ORTS— ^ontinaed. 
(Indtoatod  by  miOtoM  and  thouui  U.] 


Countriea. 


General 

Home  oonramptioii . 
Nerway  aad  Sweden: 

General 

Hone  oomnnptkni . 
Denmark! 

(}eneial 

Hiome  oonattmptten . 
Spain: 

General 

Hume  oonanmptlon . 
Portugal: 

General 

Home  eenaiiaq»Uon . 
Anstri*: 

Geaeral 

Home  oonmunption . 


1875. 

1870. 

27.489 
18,420 

29.199 
19,272 

13,831 
8,818 

14.811 
10.807 

^516 
8^996 

4,838 

8,9U 

10,447 
9,853 

28.598 
18,487 

8,787 
5.859 

10.558 
2,704 

U,6(H 
0,548 

7,088 
8.990 

1877. 

1878. 

TotaL 

32,406 
25.228 

40.257 
28:905 

129,290 
85,855 

17,203 
9,441 

12,490 
0,775 

58,341 
85,499 

5,9021 
4.0511 

4,444 

2,209 

20,700 
14,199 

20.153 
15,099 

30.508 
18,904 

101,816 
91«786 

9,720 
8.579 

9,890 
5,728 

88,905 
17,335 

t.208 
3,099 

7.«fi7 
2,948 

88,817 
17, 170 

innTBD  IMPOSTS  AOT)  EXPORTS. 


United  SUtea: 

Getteral v. 

Home  ooiununption . 
England: 

General 

Home  conaamption . 
Franoe: 


3ome  consumption  . 
Germany: 

General. 

Home  conaamption . 
HoDand: 

General 

Home  oonanmption . 
Switaerland: 

General 

Home  oonanmptioB . 
Italy: 

General 

Home  eonsamptkm . 


General.. 

Homeeoaanmp 
Norway  and  Sweden: 

General 

Home  conaamption . 
Denmark; 

General 

Home  oomsnmption . 
Spain: 

General 

Home  conaamption . 
Portugal: 

General 

Home  conaamption . 
Anstrw: 

General 

Home  conaamption . 


110,505 
87,228 

774,801 
467,917 

,m458 

700,354 

,180.002 
391,796 

585,853 
819,801 

90,928  ' 
29,073  I 

29.835 

26,478) 

124,840  ' 
99t549 

45,282  I 
86,858  j 

8,640  I 
7,102  I 


20.082 

11,699 

7,688 

10.797 
6,717 


148,482 

122,837 

770,844 
440,560 

1,132,417 
060.080 

1,186.068 
412,279 

580,707 
850,857 

102,296 
88.910' 

28,008 
23,210 

i  188,728 
I  184,029 

47.686 
89,672 

7,604 
0,685 

41,045 
80,475 

18,968 
4,988 

16,146 
4,108 


148,046  I 
183,051  I 

679,^09 
440,287  I 

1.189.641 
650,014 

1.017,628 
I  398,109  I 

008,258  ' 
862,489  I 

78,044 
16,674 

42,907 
84,674 

149, 819 
107,228 

49,162 
35.842 

7,537 

6.487 

50.278 
88,726 

18,888 

6,478 

16.348 
7.675 


1    202.481 
1    185.174 

604.524 
527.785 

'    682.180 
,    443.860 

2.906,049 
1,783.614 

l,U0.fl94 
652,516 

4,568,405 
2,069,564 

1,000,468 
422,184 

4.396,1U 
1,624.318 

546,025 
233,094 

2,266.828 
1,868.571 

79,842 
20,856 

351. 110 
99,313 

22,896 
19,356 

124^391 
103,713 

186.781 
152,  OBO 

014,674- 
496,426 

47,270 
85,611 

ira.409 
147.489 

6,824 
4.444 

80,005 
23.718 

54,117 
41,543 

173,445 
181,425 

12,409 
7,789 

59,794 
20,889 

18,048 
4.848 

62.829 
22,848 
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AHTWEEP. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Steuartj  cm  ike  commerce  <md  navigation  of  Antwerp  for 
the  years  1878  wnd  1879. 

In  accordance  with  consular  regolations,  I  have  the  honor  to  hand 
yon  my  annual  report  upon  the  trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the 
year  1878,  accompanied  by  tabular  statements  of  importe.  exports,  and 
navigation,  carefidly  compiled  from  official  sources.  The  quantities 
given  have  been  taken  from  the  report  of  the  SooUU  Commerdaley  and 
may  be  relied  upon  as  correct  The  values  have  been  computed  from  an 
official  tariff  of  jMices  prepared  by  the  government  and  corrected  annu- 
ally. They  are  determined  by  the  average  of  actual  sales  and  by  the 
prices  current  of  the  country. 

In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  tables  hereto  attached,  I  give 
the  following  explanation  of  what  they  are  intended  to  show,  viz: 

Table  A  (special  imports)  embraces  imports  of  merchandise  declared 
for  consumption  or  for  bonded  warehouses. 

Table  B  (special  exports)  includes  merchandise  of  Belgian  origin  and 
foreign  merchandise  that  has  been  assimilated  to  thi  home  products  by 
the  payment  of  the  entry  duty  or  by  having  been  declared  for  transfor- 
mation or  consumption  and  afterwards  exported.  ' 

Table  0  (commerce  of  transit),  by  the  port  of  Antwerp :  It  consists  of 
two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  tsansit  is  where  the  article  dm- 
|dy  passes  through  the  country  under  custom-house  seal,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  the  Tables  A  and  B. 

In  direct  transitis  divided  into  three  classes :  First,  where  merchandise 
is  stored  in  government  warehouses  and  exported:  second,  where  it  has 
been  admitted  temporarily  for  purposes  of  manufacture  or  refinement 
and  afterwards  exported;  third,  where  merchandise  not  dutiable  has 
been  declared  for  consumption  and  afterwards  exported.  These  three 
classes  are  embraced  in  Tables  A  and  B. 

Tables  D  and  F  give  the  general  navigation  and  the  navigation  of 
American  vessels  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1879. 

Table  E  gives  the  value  of  declared  exports  fix>m  this  consular  district 
to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

Tables  O  and  H  give  a  comparative  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  direct  general  importations  and  exportations  between  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  States  lor  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

INCBEASE  OF  OOMMEBOE. 

In  order  to  show  the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  the  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  I  present  the  following  statement  giving  the  quantities„of 
the  general  importations  into  this  port  for  the  years  1865, 1870, 1875, 
and  1878,  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1886. 

1870. 

1875. 

1878. 

f!ll<Wtl<«tt.1«     iOd»............  ...... ....*^•..^«-^-^ --- 

T&nt. 
10,852 

8.W7 
22,008 

d,17« 

88.898 
11,025 

Ttnu. 
20.870 
88.726 
24.882 
14.486 
7,708 

183.080 
30.588 

Torn, 
26,630 

214.785 

81,680 

80.515 

4,744 

216.856 
51.542 

23,840 

Cotl "•. 

170,486 

CofEbe 

81.758 

Ootton    - 

22,488 

16,728 

Grain*: 

^4    Wlieat 

422.588 

BHX  Bye 

152,274 
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.    Artiolea. 

1866. 

1870. 

1875. 

1878. 

Gndns—Contiiiaed. 

T&nt. 

§:^ 

128 

27,219 

2,098 

4,912 

2B6 

69.803 

21,293 

26,675 

23,810 

11,817 

19,668 

2,287 

171,996 

87,393 

180.447 

Tom. 
62,635 
66,116 
86.074 
27,286 

545 
99;  780 

1^^ 

1.149 

46.064 

49,804 

86,812 

80,974 

20,894 

88,636 

6,605 

145,878 

51,836 

291,109 

Tont, 

100,825 
86,895 
86,163 
81,646 

20,984 
119.668 

8,161 
1^996 

4,160 
77,261 
96.256 
82,848 
52,917 
89,940 
23,066 

6.388 

210,880 

80,883 

124,461 

Tom. 
173,884 

Barley 

149,852 
83,838 

O^n^.'^n  anH  othffl*  iiuuinreB 

HMaa  nntannml   

27,976 

48,348 
97,496 

Imi; 

Hinend 

Oftfltr  Slid  SCTAp      ».    t  ...... T  ».T»T-»TTT»« »•--■»- 

SftT      tblMtk    WUKNi ......*.  .,..-r.,....-r..^#...r 

9,178 

IttaA  mmI  taHow ....,:...r..r.. ........... 

22.462 

lCe«k 

29,602 

66.764 

115,807 

KMin  and  bitnmim 

88,780 

Bice 

42.987 

Sait.f 

12.785 

Bnmr  ...-.rx............... *--...., ....-^--'^-T 

19.878 

ToMMsoo,  leaf 

11,768 

Wfwwl,  ^^lu^w.tfinb^r ..r.-  T 

216,290 

woS".T?^..™!::::j;r//.ii;::..!/.-:.......... 

71,411 

other 

814,349 

Total 

768,890 

1,830,794 

1.861.190 

2,888.863 

The  foregoing  table  shows  an  increase  for  1878  of  nearly  30  per  cent, 
over  the  quantity  given  for  1875, -while  it  is  more  than  three  times  as 
much  as  the  importation  in  1865,  and  almost  double  that  of  1870.  I 
cannot  give  any  estimate  yet  for  the  present  year,  1879,  but  it  will  show 
an  increase  over  the  past  year  in  quantities  and  value. 


IMPORTS. 


The  total  value  of  special  imports  to  this  port  during  the  year  1878 

was  (as  per  Table  A)  959,754,505  francs,  and  the  value  of  imports  for 

direct  transits  (as  per  Table  G)  was  132,500,339  firancs,  making  a  total  of 

.  general  imports  into  Antwerp  of  1,092,314,844  francs,  being  an  increase 

of  67,656,561  francs  over  the  amount  of  general  imports  for  1877. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  value's  of 
the  principal  articles  imported  into  Antwerp  during  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 


Articles. 


Grain  and  floor 

Wool 

Coffee 

Hidea  and  tkins 

Meat 

Yam  and  thread 

Textile  fabrica 

Cotton 

Metala  and  minerals 

Petroleum 

Guano  and  compost 

Seeds , 

Wood 

XAcdandtaUow 

[  Tobacco  and  mannfkotores  of. 


gjKM 

Bice 

Copper  and  nickel . 

Cbemicals 

Iron 

Other 


1878. 


Franrft, 

232,  yos,  790 

224,  464,  aOO 

60,  257,  800 

47,331,868 

44,  253,  000 

43,  G89,  000 

34,918,487 

31,871  600 

29,  193,  460 

28,  951,  750 

27.  666,  540 

26,  574,  000 

24,481,077 

21,329,400 

21.  376. 100 

14,  898.  500 

12,  986,  (UO 

12,  093,  (»20 

9.801,786 

7,  683, 188 

5, 620,  060 

124,  563,  749 


Total I  1,002,314,844 

Total  increase  over  1877 i.... 


1877. 


Franet. 
161, 242, 900 
242. 248, 760 
64,622,600 
46,078,287 
26,231,600 
83,678,760 
83,001,880 
31,906,000 
28,487,940 
88,196,060 
22,850,480 
28,006,670 
30,838,798 
22,866,900 
16,488,600 
l^  742, 700 
17, 681, 074 
18,667,500 
12,628,667 
14,742,106 
10,464,870 
136,862,916 


Increase. 


Francs. 
81, 065, 800 


11,735^300 
2,268,571 
19,021,600 
10,  UO,  250 
2,916,587 


765^530 


6,307,060 
2,968,430 


4,889,440 


1,024,658,283    141,023,648 
67,666,561 


Decrease. 


Franat. 
'i7,*  783,' 950 


33,400 
'9,'244,'300 


5,846,716 
1, 527, 500 


844,200 
4,504,464 
6,074,480 
2,726,892 
7,058,908 
4, 844, 010 
12, 289, 167 

'73,366,987 
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An  increase  is  observed  in  grain  of  81,000,000  francs ;  in  ooflEee,  nearly 
12.000,000;  meat,  19,000,000;  yam  and  thread,  10,000,000;  guano, 
5,000,000 ;  tobacco,  nearly  5,000,000 ;  textile  fabrics,  3,000,000 ;  seeds, 
3,000,000:  hides  and  skins,  over  2,000,000  ftancs. 

The  following  articles  show  a  decrease,  viz :  Wool,  nearly  18,000,000 
francs;  petroleum,  9,000,000;  wood,  6,000.000;  rice, 6,500,000 ;  chemi- 
cals, 7,000,000;  iron,  5,000,000:  sugar,  4,600,000;  copper  and  nickel, 
2,700,000 ;  and  hard  tallow,  1,500,000  francs. 

The  decline  in  wool  and  sugar  was  occasioned  by  both  a  decrease  in  ^ 
the  quantity  imported  and  a  reduction  in  the  price.  In  ri«e  and  chemi- ' 
cals  there  was  a  falling  off  in  quantity,  but  in  lard,  and  tallow,  and  petro- 
leum, there  was  really  an  increase  in  the  quantity  imported,  say  1,600 
tons  of  the  former,  and  6,700  tons  of  the  latter  article,  while  the  decline 
in  prices  places  the  value  for  1878  below  that  of  the  smaller  quantity 
imported  in  1877. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  special  exports  (Table  B)  from  Antweri>  for  the 
year  1878  was  375,213,000  francs,  being  an  increase  of  6,893,602  francs, 
or  2  per  cent,  over  1877. 

The  value  of  the  special  exports  cleared  at  the  Antwerp  custom-house 
and  carried  out  in  vessels  was  293,566,000  fi^ncs,  being  an  increase  of 
3,719,000  francs  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  principal  si)ecial  exports 
from  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  1878  as  compared  with  1877 : 


Articles. 

1     * 

1878. 

1877. 

Increase. 

Franc$. 
16,740,276 
7,250,228 
7,665,465 

Decrease. 

Yam  and  thread -. 

Francf. 
47, 468, 000 
38, 991, 783 
38,933,300 
38,808,414 
29,205,082 
23,552,400 
19, 497, 000 
15, 005, 320 
13,273,800 
10, 496, 500 
10, 331, 750 
8,580,000 
6, 364, 050 
6,247,«27 
5,100,228 
4, 979, 102 
4,640,000 
4. 321, 500 
8,888,000 
55, 578, 999 

« 

Franct. 

80,727,725 

81,741,555 

31, 287, 835 

45,769,120 

29,959,897 

6,811,400 

15,976,800 

21, 724, 250 

10, 558, 908 

10,490,000 

10, 278, 892 

3, 279, 540 

10,628,400 

5, 901, 146 

5. 916, 065 

10,727,461 

1,777,600 

3,960,000 

5, 641, 020 

76,191,794 

Francs, 

Textile  &brlc8 

Grain  and  flour ... 

1 

Iron .■ , 

16,960,706 
754,865 

GlaM 

*i6,'74i,"ooo' 

3,630,200 

6,600 

52,858 

5, 300, 460 

Maohipery 

Paper 

Sagar 

6,118,930 

Hides  and  skins 

Candles 

Zinc 

Fruits 

Lard  and  tallow 

4,264.350 

Arms 

346,681 

Stones 

816,832 
6, 748, 359 

Animals 

'2,'762,'400' 
861,600 

Steel 

Meat 

2,303,020 
20,  612, 795 

Other .* 

Total 

375,218,000 

369, 319, 398 

78,462,460 
6, 803, 602 

67,668,857 

Total  increase 

.  The  articles  showing  an  increase  are  yarn  and  thread,  and  machinery, 
each  nearly  17,000,000  francs;  also,  grain  and  flonr,  textile  fabrics, 
frnits^  paper,  hides  and  skins,  and  steel.    The  diminution  takes  place^^ 
principally  in  iron,  17,(K)0,000  francs ;  also,  in  sugar,  animals,  lard,  talloy,i^ 
and  guano.  * 


NAVIGATION. 


The  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  (Table  D) 
shows  that  during  the  yeftA*  1878 -there  arrived  at  this  port  4,583  vessels 
of  all  nationalities,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  2,779,956,  being  an  increase 
over  1877  of  347  vessels  ^  424,973  tons. 
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The  arrivals  from  the  United  States  were  84  steamers  and  373  sailing', 
yeesels,  with  a  tonnage  of  438.221,  being  seeond  in  magnitade,  and  an 
increase  of  90  vessels  and  139,872  tons  over  1877. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  clearing  firom  this  port  was  4,534,  with  a 
tonnage  of  2,743,970,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  326  vessels  and 
275.512  tons. 

!*:  The  departures  for  the  United  States  were  52  steamers  and  275  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  325,070,  being  an  increase  over  1877  of  60,240 
tons. 

ARRIVALS,   BY  FLAG. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
arriving  at  Antwerp  daring  the  year  1878 : 


Nationality. 


Steamers.        Sailing  tosscIb. 


Total. 


No. 


I 


Tons. 


English 'l,«55 

Gennan I  224 

Belgian 837 

Norwegian 38 

French I  123 

Danish i  95 

Swedish 124 

Dutch 


Spanish 

ifnitMi  States. 

Italian 

Russian 

Portagnese . . . 

Aostrum 

Greek 


371  I 
S2 


1,845,287 
204,227 
283,300 
19,406 
80,144 
88,714 
72,430 
76,253 
32,864 


Argentine  Republic . 


4 

20 


3  466 
11,000 


2  I        1,945 


No. 


416 

233 

14 

267 

150 

126 

65 

43 

51 

45 

03 

40 

1 

17 

1 

1 


Tons. 


212,843 

72,504 

7,974 

119, 578 

26,102 

19, 474 

20,162 

8,554 

18,023 

43,660 

35,365 

14,355 

92 

9,736 

506 

154 


No. 

Tons. 

2.071 

1,657,639 

462 

276,731 

851 

241,334 

305 

138.963 

273 

108,246 

221 

108,188 

189 

92,601 

414 

85,077 

108 

50,887 

45 

43,660 

63 

35,365 

44 

17,821 

21 

11,092 

17 

9,736 

3 

2,451 

1 

154 

Total 8,045    2,169,374  1 1,538  I    610,582 


4,583    2,779,956 


The  above  figures  show  an  increase  of  329,000  tons  over  1877,  and  the 
increase  extend  to  all  nationalities  exx^pt  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
the  largest  increase  being  130,000  tons  for  the  English  flag. 

The  navigation  by  steamers  is  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage, and  of  this  England  has  over  60  per  cent.  The  only  countries  not 
represented  by  steamers  are  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 

As  shown  in  Table  F,  there  were  44  American  vessels  entered  at  this 
consulate  during  1878,  viz,  22  ships,  18  barks,  and  4  schooners,  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  45,352  tons ;  of  these,  6  came  from  Baltimore,  2 
from  Boston,  5  from  Philadelphia,  3  from  New  Orleans,  8  from  New  York, 
1  from  Portland,  14  from  Peru,  1  fi^m  Chili,  1  from  Buenos  Ayres,  2  from 
Dantzic,  and  1  from  Africa.  The  cargoes  were  estimated  at  $3,790,037, 
of  which  $1,989,000  was  guano  from  Peru,  $1,540,000  was  petroleum, 
wheat,  cotton,  lard,  tobacco,  and  general  cargo  from  the  United  States ; 
$113,000  wool  and  hides  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  $40,000  pahn  oil  from 
Africa.  Of  the  American  vessels  clearing  during  1878,  29  went  out  in 
ballast,  6  were  partly  laden  with  empty  barrels,  6  took  out  a  general 
cargo  to  Brazil,  1  took  general  cargo  for  Cape  Breton,  1  took  general 
cargo  for  Sydney,  and  1  was  sold.  The  estimated  value  of  the  outgoing 
cargoes  was  $310,675. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  for  the  first  three  quarters 
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d  the  present  year  1879  has  been  34.  witii  a  tonnage  of  43,279  tons,  show- 
ing as  compared  with  the  same  pimod  in  1878  tiie  same  number  of  ves- 
sds^'bat  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  9,455  tons*  Their  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  petroleum,  rice,  wheat,  and  guano.  They  Gleai?ed  mostly  in 
ballast,  some  of  them  paortly  laden  with  old  iron  and  empty  barcels.  All 
the  outward  cargo  for  the  United  States  is  carried  by  steamers,  and  they 
are  now  having  as  much  and  more  offered  than  tiiey  can  carry.  One  of 
the  direct  steamer  lines  between  this  port  and  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, the  Eed  Star,  will  make  an  addition  to  their  fleet  in  a  few  months 
of  a  fine  new  steamer. 

EMiaRATION. 

In  1871  there  was  no  direct  emigration  &om  this  port,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  transatlantic  stetunship  lines  the  opportunities  offered 
thereby  are  being  availed  of,  as  shown  by  the  following  table  of  direct 
emigration  from  Antwerp  during  the  last  three  years : 


Destination. 

m.. 

1877. 

1878. 

Hew  York 1..... 

X,287 

1,460 
2,196 

217 
1,079 

130 

1,829 
1,627 

pbn-^ip^i^ ■■ 

J&iODOS  Ayres .••.•....•......•.....•...... ...... 

W«  Junfiro .,.. . 

2,285 

Total 

7,874 

6.082 

6,19i 

It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  above  figures,  the  direct  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  has  Mien  off  700  persons,  and  that  to  Brazil 
has  increased  1,026.  The  indirect  emigration  from  here  by  the  way  of 
Liverpool  has  been  about  2,500  persons. 

At  present  the  steamers  of  the  Eed  Star  Line  are  carrying,  every  trip, 
a  number  of  Italian  emigrants,  and  they  seem  to  be  surely  a  most  unde- 
sirable addition  to  tlie  population  of  an^  country.  They  are  sent  this 
way  probably  on  account  of  lower  fare  bemg  offered  than  by  other  lines. 
The  Belgian  Government  is  doing  all  in  its  power  for  the  comfort  and 
protection  of  the  emigrants  passing  through  tins  country. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  XJTaTED  STATES. 

During  the  year  1878  there  were  legalized  at  this  consulate  292  in- 
voices, with  a  declared  value  (as  shown  in  Table  E)  of  $712,934.23,  being 
a  decrease  of  $227,349.99  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

I  also  hand  a  statement  showing  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  for 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  Tlids  state- 
ment shows  an  increase  of  $58,429.75  over  the  preceding  corresponding 
year,  but  this  increase  is  causea  by  the  great  amount  of  empty  petroleum 
bfurels  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  is  declared  $180,000 
in  advance;  old  iron  rails,  scraps,  and  puddle  bars,  for  which  there  was 
a  great  demand  from  America,  were  exx)orted  to  the  amount  of  $59,000, 
but  with  these  exceptions  there  was  a  great  falling  off  in  all  articles  of 
exportation,  notably  in  hides  and  skins,  sugar,  spiegeleisen,  extract  of 
meat,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  the  amount  of  empty  petroleum  barrels  that 
enters  so  largely  into  the  list  of  exports,  the  value  would  be  trifling,  and 
will  grow  less  because  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  Belgian  production 
tibat  can  be  profitably  exported  to  come  into  competition  with  our  &ome 
products. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  on  the  Slat  of  December,  1873^ 
was  registered  at  169^981  souls,  composed  of  88,224  male  and  81.757  fe- 
male, an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  3,887,  namely,  1,833  male& 
and  2,004  females.  The  miUes  were  6,467  in  excess  of  the  femtales,  and 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  2,351. 


MABBIAGBS,  BIRTHS, 


AITD  DEATHS. 


The  total  number  of  marriages  during  1878  was  1,335,  and  the  num- 
ber of  divorces  7.  The  number  of  births  was  6,217,  namely,  3,145  male 
and  3^072  female.  The  illegitimate  births  were  390  male  and  385  female, 
making  a  total  of  775.  During  the  year  129  illegitimate  children  were 
recognized,  and  292  were  made  legitimate  acc(Hrding  to  law. 

The  wIkhc  number  of  deaths  during  the  year,  esolnsive  of  288  still- 
bom,  was  3,784,  being  136  less  than  the  preceding  year,  and  being  a 
death  rate  <h  about  22.3  per  thousand. 

OIPBOYEHENT  OF  ANTWEBP. 

During  1878  there  were  643  houses  erected  in  the  city  and  53  taken 
away,  leaving  a  total  number  on  the  31st  December  of  23,101  houses. 
We  have  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
building  of  the  water- works  may  soon  be  removed,  and  the  work  com- 
menced, as  the  want  of  pure  soft  water  is  greatly  Mi.  Great  improve- 
ments are  now  being, made  in  the  docks,  and  more  are  in  contemplation. 
In  a  few  years  there  will  be  aU  con veniencies  offered  for  vessels,  and  every 
facility  for  the  handling  of  cargoes  and  their  transmission  from  coast  ves- 
sels and  vice  versa,  a  want  that  is  now  greatly  felt. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  report  of  the  minister  of  finance  in  Brussels  places  the  total  value 
of  importations  from  all  countries  at  2,383,771,000  francs,  of  which 
amount  the  United  States  contributed  (as  per  Table  G)  186,430^000 
francs,  ranking  fifth  in  importance,  and  being  about  8  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  This  sum  shows  an  increase  over  the  amount  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  1877  of  58,459,650  francs.  The  above  total  comprises 
10.563,000  francs  of  merchandise  imported  in  transit  through  Belgium  for 
other  countries,  especially  hides  and  tobacco. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  values  of  the 
principal  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States  to  Belgium  for  the 
past  three  years: 


Articleg. 


1878. 


Francs. 

Groin  and  floor i      68,716,384 

Meat I      37,510,705 

Petroleum i      28,866,788 

Tobacco j      13,889,516 

Lard  and  taUow 13,513,595 


Cotton. 

Coilide 

Beain  and  bitumen . 
Hides  and  akius — 

Wool 

others 


"1 


8,793,658 
8,139,189 
2,787,188 
2,488.700 
1,088.068 
6,742,275 


Total 186,430,000 


1877. 


1876. 


Prone*. 
82,640,000 
20, 597, 968 
38, 044. 048 
7,514,266 
12,  Otto,  289 
8,  em,  185 
2, 365, 710 
2,259,392 
2,919.768 
547,290 
6,321,649 


127,970,350 


Francs. 

28,888,775 

13, 229, 016 

33, 996, 774 

9,  789, 793 

11,  523, 136 

8,962,663 

2,178,684 

1.530.696 

6,286,096 


8, 748, 673 


120,  084, 55^ 
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An  increase  is  observable  in  every  article  mentioned  above,  with  the 
exception  of  petrolenm,  and  hides  and  skinsj  in  which  the  decline  was 
small,  and  the  decline  in  petroleum  was  owing,  not  to  decrease  in  the 
quantity  imported,  but  to  a  fall  in  prices.  The  greatest  increase  is  in 
tibie  value  of  grain  and  flour,  it  being  more  than  double  the  preceding 
year,  and  in  meat  and  tobacco  it  is  nearly  double.  The  total  increase 
for  1878  is  over  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  importation  for  1877. 

GRAIN  AND  FLOUR. 

FUmr. — ^The  quantify  of  flour  imported  in  1878  shows  a  large  increase, 
being  3,612  tons  against  1.368 tons  in  1877. 

Wheat — ^l^e  quantity  of  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1878  was  188,274  tons  against  72,894  tons  in  1877,  bing  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  or  an  increase  of  150  per  cent. 

Prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1878  ranged  about  33  francs  per 
100  kilogrsftns,  or  330  francs  per  ton:  but  at  the  end  of  January,  when 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  were  signed,  and 
the  blockaded  i>orts  reopened,  the  price  fell  about  20  francs  per  ton.  In 
the  month  of  April  there  was  a  heavy  demand,  and  the  price  ralUed  a 
little,  say  to  317.50  francs  per  ton,  but  this  advance  was  speedily  lost  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  heavy  arrivals  from  America  and  from  Odessa, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  price  was  250  francs  per  ton. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  the  importation  of  wheat  from 
the  United  States  (large  quantities  coming  from  California)  only  for  con- 
sumption, has  reacned  thejarge  amount  of  248,585  tons,  or  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  importation  from  all  countries.  The  price  at  the  end  of 
October,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  arrivals,  was  320  francs  per  ton. 

Cam  and  oats. — ^The  quantity  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1878 
was  34,013  tons  against  10,654  in  1877,  being  a  large  increase.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  1879  there  had  been  imported  31,483  tons. 

Bye. — The  importation  of  rye  shows  a  falling  oflF,  being  only  19,467 
tons  in  1878  against  25,803  tons  in  1877,  but  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  present  year  it  has  received  a  great  impetus,  and  41,108  tons 
have  been  received  from  America. 

MEAT. 

Of  all  the  European  ports  Antwerp  has  profited  most  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  meat  trade,  not  only  finding  a  large  market  at 
home,  but  by  being  the  transit  depot  for  Germany,  Switzerland,  Aus- 
tria, and  the  northern  countries.  The  quantity  imported  in  1878  was 
25,007  tons  as  compared  with  13,732  tons  in  1877.  Dry  salted  shoulders 
were  imported  regularly  during  1878,  and  in  the  summer  the  price  was 
comparatively  high,  but  in  October  it  became  weaker,  and  in  December 
fell  from  62  to  48  francs  per  100  kilograms.  Dry  salted  hams  were  worth 
in  June,  1878,  from  100  to  108  francs  per  100  kilograms,  according  to 
weight  and  quality  5  in  August j  buyers  had  to  pay  from  125  to  135 
francs,  but  from  this  time  the  pnce  declined  until  it  reached  at  the  end 
of  the  year  80  francs. 

Smoked  hams  were  imi>orted  regularly  and  largely  by  the  direct  line 
of  steamers,  and  found  a  ready  market,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  also  in 
Germany,  in  the  north  of  France,  and  in  England.  The  price  varied 
from  145  francs  in  January  to  115  francs  in  June ;  in  August  it  rallied  to 
150  and  155  francs,  but  fell  off  again  in  October  to  120  and  125  francs : 
in  l^ovember,  110  and  120,  and  in  December  105  and  110  francs  per  100 
kilograms. 
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The  preserved  meats  fh>m  Australia,  Texas,  and  South  America  suf- 
fered from  the  competition  with  the  pressed  meat  from  Chicago  and 
Saint  Louis,  which  was  imported  in  large  quantities.  The  import  of  fresh 
meat  and  live  cattle  is  increasing. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  the  import  of  meat  from  the 
Fuited  States  into  Belgium  was  29,092  tons;  and  the  present  prices  are, 
for  dry  salted  shoulders,  60  to  62  fruncs ;  dry  salted  hams,  102  francs,  and 
smoked  hams,  125  to  135  francs  per  100  kilograms. 

PETBOLBUM. 

The  qifantitj^  of  refined  petroleum  imported  during  1878  was  a  little 
larger  than  last  year,  and  was  the  largest  ever  received  at  this  port  I 
give  below  a  table  of  receipts : 


Desoription. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

Petroleum,  refined 

Do 

barrels.. 

oases.. 

806,823 
1,000 
11,858 
16,963 
2,869 
4,117 

792,597 

200 

40,140 

35,478 

3,167 

1,000 

605,090 

Petroleum,  crnde 

27i^hthA 

barrels.. 

do.... 

28,848 
17,986 

Do 

...cases.. 

3,112 

Others 

barrels 

1,900 

barrels.. 

,.,, cases.. 

Tot«i : 

Toua 

839,760 
8.860 

869,815 
3,807 

663,824 
3,112 

packages.. 

Grand  total 

843,619 

872,682 

656,936 

The  above  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  re- 
fined and  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  crude  oil  and  naph- 
tha imported.  The  quantity  shipped  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  was 
414,346  barrels,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount.  The  price  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1878  was  31  francs,  but  it  declined  gradually  until 
at  the  close  of  the  year  it  would  bring  only  21 J  francs  per  100  kilograms. 
At  the  present  date,  November  28, 1879,  the  stock  on  hand  is  reported  at 
165,104  barrels,  and  the  price  from  22  J  to  23  francs. 

BESIN. 

The  American  resin  is  constantly  growing  in  favor,  and  the  imports 
for  1878  were  58,156  barrels  against  33,432  barrels  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about  10,000  barrels,  at 
which  time  the  price  was  10 J  francs  for  brown,  and  from  12 J  to  16J  francs 
for  100  kilograms  for  the  brown  clear. 

SPIRITS  OP  TURPENTINE. 

The  importation  of  this  article  from  the  United  States  is  continually 
increasing,  and  on  account  of  the  large  production  and  low  freights  is 
sold  cheaper  than  the  French  turpentine.  Some  consumers  still  prefer 
the  French  on  account  of  its  superior  refinement,  but  from  recent  im- 
provements introduced  the  American  product  is  beginning  to  rival  the 
French  in  purity  and  odor.  The  price  in  December,  1878,  was,  for  Amer- 
can,  from  66J  to  60  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and  for  French,  from  60  to 
61  francs. 

TOBACCO. 

The  transactions  in  tobacco  in  1878  received  a  great  development  and 
were  probably  the  largest  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past.    The  importa- 
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ticmft  from  the  United  States  increased  from  4,056  tons  in  1877  to  8^0 
tms  in  1878,  and  a  good  business  was  maintained  during  the  year. 

She  importation  fr<Mn  the  United  States  is  almost  entirely  Kentucky 
grown  tobacco ;  a  small  quantity  comes  also  from  Virginia,  but  for  Mary- 
land and  Ohio  the  purchases  seek  the  s^urkets  of  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. 

LARD. 

The  importation  of  this  article  was  larger  considerably  in  1878  than  in 

1877,  but  the  demand  was  very  quiet  during  the  year,  and  purchases 
were  made,  both  for  consumption  and  exportation  of  quan^ties  only 
sufficient  for  immediate  wants. 

The  price  of  the  Wilcox  brand,  which  is  generally  preferred,  and  in 
which  the  largest  business  is  done,  varied  from  109  to  82  francs  for  100 
kilograms  during  the  year.  In  November  of  the  present  year,  1879,  the 
price  is  quoted  at  from  92  to  96  francs  for  100  kilograms. 

COTTON. 

Although  the  importation  of  cotton  ttom  the  United  States  in  1878 
was  greater  than  in  1877,  the  total  importation  from  all  coun  tries  was 
less,  and  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  was  unfavorable  to  transactions. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  new  crop  from  America,  the  stock  of 
the  raw  material  on  hand  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  for  im- 
mediate consumption.  At  one  time  the  deficit  in  the  raw  material,  as 
compared  with  1877,  was  nearly  700,000  bales,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  raw  material  demanded  a  higher  price  than  the  manufactured  article. 
The  price  for  middling  Louisiana  descended  from  78  francs  in  January, 

1878,  to  72  francs  per  50  kilograms  in  May,  raised  again  to  79  to  80 
fruncs  in  August,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  only  63  francs  per  50 
kilograms.  The  price  in  JSovember,  1879,  was  about  85  francs  per  50 
kilograms. 

EXPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  general  exports  from  Belgium  to  the  United  States 
was,  in  1878, 16,000,748  francs,  being  a  decrease  of  4,275,477  francs,  as 
shown  by  Table  H,  hereto  attached.  The  principal  increase  took  place 
in  drugs,  sugar,  laces,  hardware,  and  &ncy  goods  and  objects  of  art. 
The  decrease  was  in  glass,  both  window  and  plate,  iron  of  all  kinds, 
hides  untanned,  rags,  wool,  and  wines. 

COMMERCE  OF  BELGHTM  FOE  AiNE  MONTHS  ^F  1879. 

From  an  official  comparison  just  published  of  the  commerce  of  the 
first  nine  months  of  1879,  as  compared  with  1878, 1  find  an  increase  in 
importations  as  follows :  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  com,  flour,  tobacco,  meat, 
rice,  flax,  butter  and  lard,  and  tallow.  A  decrease  in  iron,  barley,  guano, 
wool,  cattle,  eggs,  and  silk. 

The  increase  in  exportations  occurs  in  wheat,  rye,  steel,  lard  and  tal- 
low, meat,  flax,  iron,  stone,  rice,  sugar,  and  zinc.  A  decrease  is  shown 
in  machinery,  woolen  goods,  cattie,  wood,  paper,  raw  hides,  and  cotton 
goods. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  December  8, 1879. 


JOHIS^  H.  STEUAET. 
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A. — StateiMnt  skewing  ike  commerte  ut  Amtwegpfor  the  y«ar  eudin^f  December  31, 1878. 

nCPOBTS. 


ArtielM. 

Qnmitity. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

Amonntofdvlies. 

FranfiM. 

2,800c  930 
079,341 
690,091 
484.172 

1,125^  285 

Fr«e 

TTnSodStates  of  Amerka. 
Germany. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

do          .  . 

Do 

4o  il.J..!.... 

Do 

....do 

Total.. 

6,185,819 

.number. 

do.. 

do.. 

AnimdH,  hones — 
Do 

819 

2 

1 

1,000 
800 

18    francs    per 

head. 
do 

England. 

Argentine  Bepnblic. 
tTnltod  States. 

Do 

....do 

CFree 

Totid.. 

822 

067,000 

Arms ., 

015,809 
401,988 
147,681 
70,100 
22,000 
14,804 

Germany. 
England 
Fnmee. 

^^Di"::;!':;::::::::::.: 

,,..do 

Do 

....A> 

Do 

:;:.S :::::;;:::. 

HollMid. 

Do  

....do    .......... 

Do 

....do 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Portngal, 
zspatn. 

0  francs  per  hoc- 
toUter. 

Total.. 

1,888,401 

»ctollters. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Beer h< 

Do 

Do 

7,862 

7.348 

1,088 

115 

196,300 

183,700 

25,826 

2,876 

England. 

Germany. 
Holland. 

Do 

,^..do 

France,  Sweden  and  ITorway. 

Free 

Total.. 

16,848 

400,700 

tons. 

"BotikB  and  charts . . 

16 

? 

1 
2i 

97,600 
66,260 
89,000 
60,500 
10,250 

France. 

Do 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

....do  ........... 

England. 
Germany. 
United  States. 

Do  ... 

,...do 

Do  

do 

Do  

do 

Holland,  Italy. 

1146  francs  per 

hectoliter. 
....do 

Total .. 

33 

214,600 

9ctolit«rs. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Brandy  and  gin... h< 
Do 

11,168 

815 
619 
608 

ttl,486 

60,680 
88,878 
41,410 

Germany. 
FrAn<M^ 

Do 

....do 

Holland. 

Do 

....do 

England,  Bussia,  Italy. 

Free 

Total.. 

13,265 

821,810 

tons. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Bntter 

71 
16 
10 
10 

4 

206,900 
40,400 
29,000 
29,000 
11,000 

HoUand. 

Do *-. 

do 

Germany. 
France. 

Do 

....do 

Do     

...,io 

United  States. 

Do 

do 

England. 

10  per  cent 

Total.. 

111 

821,900 

Candles.... 

0,689 
8,989 
1,202 
1,809 

England. 

Do 

France. 

Do          

....do 

Holland. 

Do 

do 

10  per  cent 

Total.. 

18,209 

Carrlaima..... 

21,814 
1,940 

England. 

Frw^,  United  Stotes,  Holland. 

vamages...........  -  .--  -- 

Free 

Total.. 

28,754 

tons 

* 

CThalk.       .      .... 

61 
23 

810 
308 

France. 

Do      

do.. 

do 

England,  Holland. 

Total.. 

74 

1.184 

- 
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A.-^8UUemeiit  tkowimg  the  comw^erce  ol  Antwerp,  ^e.^-Continued. 
IMPOBTS-CoBtlniied. 


▲rtlelet. 

Qoanttty. 

Yalne  en- 
teiwl. 

V 

Whence  imported. 

Oie^M  tons.. 

1*109* 

11 
10 
0 

10* 

Franei. 
1,664,250 

16,500 
15,000 
9.000 
15,750 

100  frMioa  per 

ton. 
....do 

K^IImi^ 

Do  do.. 

Germany.                    ' 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do        do.. 

....do    

France. 

....do 

United  States. 

....do 

Bngland,  Switaerland,  Italy. 

Free 

Total 

1,147 

1,720,500 

Chemical! : 

15,120 

277 
U 

8,782.250 

1,972,750 

184,750 

69.250 

2;  750 

Bnffland. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do                 .  ...do. 

....do 

Pen. 

....do 

Gemanv. 
United  fitotea. 
HdlMid,  France. 

....do 

....do 

Frae 

Total 

23,847 

5,961,750 

Notapeciiled tone. 

Do do.. 

S,M6 
418 
815 

1.411,250 
104.500 
78,750 

England. 
(Germany. 

....do 

Do do.. 

....do Holland,  France,  KnssiA. 

Total   

6,378 

1.594.500 

Clotbinf     .-.^TT-- - 

296.438 
58.684 
44.004 
4.702 

lOperoent 1  England. 

....do Germany. 

Do 

Do  

....do France. 

Do       

....do 

Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
United  States,  dbc. 

Total 

400.828 

Pnal                      .   .........tons 

87,200 

70,586 

248 

1,308.900 

1.058.040 

8.735 

Free 

Holland, 
sia. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

....do 

do 

Total 

158,045 

2.870,075 

160  lirancs  per    FMnce. 

(Ijocoa .tons. 

141 

62 
57 
22 

8 

324,800 

142.600 

131.100 

50,600 

18,400 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do  do.. 

ton.           *^ 
do 

S 

do 

....do 

Do do.. 

....do 1  Holland,  Braail,  HaytL 

• 

Total 

200 

667,000 

^^rrir!."':!^^.: tone. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

3.850 

204 

20 

12 

14 

8.489.800 
448.800 
44.000 
26,400 
80,800 

^Free 

....do  ..••••••••• 

....do 

....do 

....do 

United  SUtes. 

HoUaod. 

France,  Germany,  Pern. 

".rrf;::::: 

Total 

4.109 

9,089,800 

Bar  and  sheet tons. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

197 

4 
8 

512,200 
10,400 
7.800 

Unfted  States. 

do   

France. 

Total     

204 

580.400 

182  fhmcs  per  1  BnsiL 

Ooffee tons. 

14.481 

6,068 
2,469 
2.186 
2,151 
2,006 
1,794 
811 

25,841.760 

12,167,750 
4,880,750 
6.120,800 
8.764.250 
8.666.250 
8.189.100 
544,250 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do-- 

Do do.. 

ton. 

.do 

France. 

HS£?d. 
Hi^ytL 

United  States. 

Portopl.  Argentine  Kepnbllc. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Total 

82,440 

59.066.300 

1 

t 
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A. — SkiteM^etU  $hoiinmg  the  commerce  «<  Antwerp^  4^ — Contioued. 
IHP0RT8-ConUiui«d. 


ArticlM. 


Qaantlty. 


7€fdM».. 


Do. 
Do. 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


Total. 


Cotton.... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


Totid. 


Drags 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


do.. 

do.. 

.•••.. .....do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

•••..do.. 

do.. 


Total. 


Fish. 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


TotiJ. 


Fonge 

Do 

Do 


..tons, 
•.do.. 
..do.. 


Total. 


Flax  usd  hemp . 

Do  .••••«• 

Do 

Do 


.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
•  .do.. 
..do.. 


187 
15 
5 


les 


10.474 

6.ie6 

4,M2 
•21 
105 
210 


Yalne  en- 
letied. 


Frmnei. 

101,800 

21,000 

7.000 

12.600 


282,400 


14.008,000 
8,280^000 
0,876.800 
1.478.000 
281,000 
806.000 


21.848 


8,285 
484 
270 
258 

105 
147 
1Q6 
108 


4,778 


8,000 

1,940 

146 

77 


6,168 


841 
92 
81 


404 


5.974 
5,078 
4,174 
1,118 
927 


Total. 


Hour  and  hisenit tons. 

Do do.. 

Do  ...•....••.. ....do.. 

Do ............... .do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do  ................do.. 


Total. 


Frnit: 


Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do.... 


..tons. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


17,871 


8.500 

4,009 

8,854 

1,047 

835 

270 

147 


10,1 


Totsl. 


215 


Orufes, 
flo..... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


kaicni^ 


and  j 
,.tons. 
..do..i 

..do..l 
..do.. 
..do..' 


2,545 

1,251 

454 

217 

887 


81,815.000 


194,100 
889,800 
409.000 
430,100 
280,500 
249,900 
178.500 
185.800 


2.817,200 


098.400 
52.500 
27,720 


1.858,080 


27,280 
7,300 
2,480 


87,120 


7.700,200 
7,881,400 
5.420.200 
1,453,400 
1,206.100 


28,282,300 


8.908,000 
2,405,400 
2,812,400 
028.200 
501,000 
102.000 
88.200 


10.000.800 


189,000 
185.000 
86,400 
86.400 
88,700 


580,500 


Amount  of  dutie^ 


Free. 
...do 
....do 
...do 

Free. 
...do 
....do 

:::t 

...do 

Free. 
...do 
....do 
...do 
....do 
...do 
....do 
....do 

Free. 
...do 
...do 
....do 

Free. 

do 

...  do 

Free. 
...do 
...do 
....do 
....do 

Free. 
...do 
...do 
...  do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


200  francs  per  ton 

...do 

....do 

...do 


1.272.500  I  OOfrancsperton 
625.500'        "- 
227,000 
106.500 
168,500 


Total. 


4.804  I    2,402,000 


do. 
Ao. 
.do. 
.do. 


Whence  Imported. 


ICngland. 


Sweden  and  Norwaj. 
Germany,    Holland. 
United  Statea. 


Frsnee. 


France. 
U^ted  States. 
Bngland. 

Argentine  SepabHc. 
Oennany. 

India.  Brazil,  Holland.  Switsei^ 
land. 


Sweden  and  Norway. 


H<^ 
France. 
Germany. 
Spain. 


I&ly. 

Algeria,  United  States,  Bnssia, 
Austria. 


Holland. 
England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
United   States,    Oermany, 
France. 


Holland. 
England. 
Germany. 


Roflsia. 
England. 
Germany. 
Algeria. 

Brasil,  Italy.  France,  Holland. 
Spain. 


Germany. 
Holland. 
United  States. 
Bnssia. 
England. 
France. 

Portonl,  Anstria,  Spain.  Tur- 
key.italy. 


Italy. 

Spahi. 

PortngaL 

France. 

Germany,  Holland,  &c. 


Spain. 

Italy. 

England. 

Holland. 

Portugal,  France,  Ste, 
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COMHEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 

A.'-'vStaiemmt  9kowimg  the  oommeroe  •<  Antwerp,  #y).— Con^inaed. 

IMPOBTS— Continned. 


Artiolea, 

QdanUty. 

Yahie 
entered. 

Amonntofdnties. 

Whence  imported. 

Froit-Continiied. 

PniiiM .tout. 

244 
191 
62 

JPVaiMff. 

341,600 

267,400 

86,800 

150  francs  per  ton 
do 

Germany. 
France. 

Do  ..••.••. ......do.. 

Do         do.. 

....do 

Austria,  England,  Greece. 

150  francs  per  ton 
....do 

Total 

497 

695,800 

Grapes tons. 

bo do.. 

2,784 
561 
234 
164 
189 

1,948,800 
^700 
168.800 
U4,800 
182,800 

Greece. 

Bnjdand. 

Holland 

Do    ...      .    ...do  . 

....do  ......a.... 

Do do.. 

....do 

l£^  France,  Portugal,  Tur- 
key. 

Do  ..a... ,do.. 

....do 

10  per  cent 

Total 

8,982 

2,752,400 

Notapeoiiled % 

223,133 
184,457 
55^651 
40,874 
26,742 
21,107 

Germany. 
Franoe. 

Bio..,. „JT. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Holland 

Do 

....do. 

10  per  cent 

United  States,  Spain. 

Total 

500,464 

<}1mo ......*.x.. 

24,409 

23,562 

13,794 

4.458 

2.989 

I^imce. 

Do - 

(Germany. 
Snfldan^ 
Holland. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Do 

i.i.do  :.;;.:..... 

Austria,    Switzerland,    Italy, 
Denmark. 

10  per  cent 

....do 

Total 

69,167 

*" 

'Olaanwarft  ..••■•.>• tons. 

191 
41 

80.560 
6,560 

Germany. 

Tt^ 

Total 

282 

87.120 

Grain: 

Wheat  ^          4.        tons 

188,274 
115,598 
97,278 
6.594 
5,782 
4,188 
41925 

54,699.460 
88,528.420 
28, 209, 170 
1,912,260 
1,676.780 
1.198,570 
1,428,260 

United  States. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do                        do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Germany. 
BuBsia. 
England. 
Denmwk. 
Holland.  * 

Do do 

....do 

Do do.. 

....do  ........... 

Do do- 

....do 

Sweden  and  Korway,  Austria, 
Spain. 

Free 

Total 

422,079 

122, 647, 910 

92,408 
84,012 
21,872 
11,850 
14,747 

18,480,600 
6.802,400 
4,274,400 
2,270.000 
2,949,400 

Bussia. 

Do  ..............do.. 

United  States. 

Do do.. 

....do 

Germany. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Holland,     Turkey,     Austria, 

Do        ..        .  .  do. 

....do 

Do  ..............do.. 

....do 

Free 

Total 

178,884 

84,776.800 

An  nfJiAv  Vini1«    fnn«. 

201,700 

42,728,760 
8.687,200 
4,982,680 
5,449,290 
2,802.350 

Bussia. 

Do             <          do 

do 

Turkey. 
Unitea  States. 

Do do 

....do 

Do do.. 

....do 

Germany. 

HoUand,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal. 

Do do.. 

....do 

Free 

Total 

800,950 

64,650,280 

Guano  and  other  manures, 
Ions    • 

71,940 
6»851 

23.740,200 

2,260.830 

1,454,970 

210,540 

Peru. 

Do , 

....do 

.France. 

Do 

....do 

England. 

Uruguay,     Holland,     United 
States 

Do 

....do 

Free 

Tolal 

88,888 

27,666,540 

■Anif A  TMm*ftA    .- .  .iAiM 

61 

178,500 

En^and. 

10  per  cent 

....do 

....do 

ITA.nH'waiM  and  fMIOT  ITDOds.  . . 

209,160 

189,785 

89,113 

England. 
Gemumy. 

Do...... 

Do 

Franoe. 
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EUROPE ^BELGIUM. 

'A.—Statemmi  tkowing  the  commerce  mt  Antwerp,  fc — Continued. 
IMPOBTS-^Conttnned. 


2^5 


Aitioles. 

Quantity. 

Value 
entered. 

Amount  of  duties. 

Whence  imported. 

Eardwartt  and  flmoy  fpoodfl. . . 

Fnmct. 

61.572 

26,472 

8,766 

8,389 

10  per  cent 

Holland. 
United  States. 
Spain. 

Do r.r 

Do 

do 

Do 

..  do 

160i!huicsperton 
, . .  .do 

Total.... 

593,206 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 



Hides: 

Tanned 

Do 

150 
16 
10 
9 

900,000 
96,000 
60,000 
64.000 

Snsland. 
France 

Do 

....do 

Oermanj. 

United  States,  HoUand. 

Do 

....do  ........... 

Free 

Total.... 

186 

1. 110. 000 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Baw.. 

13.269 
6,795 
4,433 
2,137 
1.598 
663 

17.249,700 
7,533.600 
6.762,900 
2,778.100 
2,077.400 
861,900 

Argentine  BepuUio. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

France. 

HoUand,     Oermany.     United 
States,  PortugaL 

Do 

....do 

Do 

Do 

....do 

....do 

120  francs  per  ton 
do k 

Total.... 

27,895 

36.263,500 

. .  .tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

=*^W:::::::::::; 

833 
244 
86 
95 

299,700 
219,600 
77,400 
85.600 

France. 

Cuba.  Porto  Bioo. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Other  countries. 

Free 

Total.... 

758 

682,200 

...tons. 
....do.. 

Hope 

60 
88 

37,500 
28,500 

Germany. 

Bngland,  France,  Holland. 

Do 

....do 

Surgical,    free; 

musical,  6  per 

cent, 
.do 

Total.... 

88 

66,000 

widsur- 

Instruments,  musical 
ffical 

87,337 

70,859 

61,980 

8,118 

3,980 

G^ermany. 
France 

Do 

Do 

.  do       .. 

England. 
UnTted  States. 

Do 

...do     

Do 



do 

Switzerland,  Hollaad. 

Free  

Total.... 

217, 274 

...tons. 
....do.. 



Iron: 

Oreandfllinj;s... 
Do 

32,675 
15,673 

653.500 
313, 460 

Spain. 

Algeria,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

do 

10  francs  per  ton. 
...do    .......... 

Total 

48,348 

966,960 

» ..tons 

Sheet  and  bar  ... 

3,242 
670 

907,760 
187,600 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
Othf^r  conntriMi. 

Do   

....do.. 

5 francs  per  ton.. 

...do 

. .  ..do 

Total .... 

3,912 

1,095,360 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Cast  and  scrap... 

Do 

Do 

25,995 

3,540 

509 

2,  859, 450 

389,400 

55,990 

England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Other  countries. 

Free 

Total 

30,044 

3, 304.  840 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Lard  and  tallow 

14.150 

4,714 

1,345 

940 

621 

585 

13,442,500 

4, 478,  300 

1, 277,  750 

893,000 

589.  950 

555,750 

United  States. 

Do 

Do 

...do 

...do    

Argentine  Republic. 

Uruguay. 

Holland. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

,  England. 
Other  countries. 

Do 

...do 

10  per  cent 

....do 

Total .... 

22,335 

21,  237,  250 

I«SC08    

19,281 
3,266 

England. 

Germany,  France,  PortugaL 

Do  - 

Total 

22,547 

15  0  R — VOL  II 
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COMMBRCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A^-^Stdt&mmtt  shthoimg  ihe  cammeree  at  Antwerp,  ^.--^dntmued. 
IMPaBTS--Ooiitiiined. 


AMUAes. 

Quantity. 

YaloA  en. 
tered. 

Amoontof  duties. 

Whence  Imported. 

Lftad 

.tbns. 
..do.. 

2,396 
289 

Franet. 
1,817,800 
158,950 

Free 

Spain. 

Holland,  England. 

Do 

...do    

Cast  iron  1^0 

francs,  and 

steel  40  francs 

per  ton. 

do       .....  . 

TolW 

2,685 

1,476,750 

..ton*. 
...do.. 

Steel  and  iron.... 
Do    

1.489 
671 

1,664,850 
696,650 

Ilngland. 

Germany,   France,  United 
SUtes,  Holland. 

10  per  cent 

Total 

2,010 

2,311,500 

..tons 
..do.. 

KanniiftctarM: 

Qotton 

60 
32 

360,000 
192,000 

England. 
Other  coontriea. 

Do 

10  per  cent 

Total 

92 

552,000 

Copp^  anil  nicfcel 

31,234 
25,041 
14,653 
8,437 

England. 
France. 

Do  

do       

Germany. 
Other  ootmtriee. 

Do  

do 

5  per  cent 

do 

Total 

79,365 

OoM  and  ailver  ... 

35.528 
15,108 
2,501 

Germany. 
FrRncOr 

Do      

Do  

do     

Other  oonntrles. 

10  per  cent 

.  ...do 

ftotal 

63,137 

Antta-T>eircha 

118,262 
2,319 

England. 

Germany,  United  States, 
France. 

Do 

40  francs  per  ton 
....do 

Total 

120, 581 

.tons. 
...do.. 

..do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 

InmandBteel.... 
Do 

495 
80 
46 
45 
25 
7 

620,400 
48,000 
27.600 
80,200 
24,800 
4,200 

England. 
HoDand. 

Do 

....do 

United  States. 

Do 

....do 

Germany. 
France. 

Do 

.    do 

Do 

....do 

Bussia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

10  per  cent 

do 

Total 

698 

805,200 

Woor  and  linen... 

1,226,367 

148,382 

124,798 

51,833 

2.391 

England. 
France. 

Do 

Do 

..  do 

Germany. 
Holland. 

Do  

do 

Do  

do   

Other  oonntries. 

8,000  francs  per 

ton. 
....do 

Total 

1,553.771 

..tons. 
...do.. 

Silk 

Do 

6 
1 

480,000 
80,000 

Germany. 
France^ 

10  per  cent 

Total 

7 

560.000 

lie 

Pewter,  tin,  and  zl: 
Do 

21.230 
10,050 
14,443 

England. 
France. 

Do           

do      - 

Germany,  Holland,  Denmark. 

10  per  cent 

...  do 

Total 

45,723 

Xjoather 

64,606 
15,650 
11,154 
4,812 
1,700 
346 

England. 
Germany. 
France. 

Do 

Do  

....do 

Do 

...do 

Holland. 

Do 

.  .  do 

United  States. 

Do  

....do 

Other  conntries. 

Total 

98,358 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Antwerp,  fc, — Continued. 
IMPOBTS  Continued. 


Articles. 

Qnantity. 

^tered!^*  Amonnt  of  duties. 

Whence  imported. 

Ifaira&ctniee— Continued. 
Wood 

Frtmct. 
39,796 
29,110 
23,094 
17,694 

10  per  cent 

Germany. 

Do 

France. 

Do    

....do 

England. 

Do 

...do 

Norway  and  Sweden. 
UnitedStates. 

Do 

11,406 

11,109 

1,916 

do 

Do           

....do 

Holland. 

Do 

....do  

Other  countries. 

10  per  cent 

Total .... 

134,125 



Others 

89,117 
20,047 
16,796 
13,727 

England. 
HoDand. 

Do 

Do 

....do 

Germany. 

Do  

. 

....do 

Other  countries. 

Free 

Total 

139,687 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Heat 

24,977 

3,231 

631 

474 

128 

37,466,500 

4,846,500 

946,500 

711.000 

192,000 

United  States. 

Do        

do 

England. 

Do 

:;;;do  ::::;.::;:: 

Prance. 

Do 

....do 

HoUand 

Do 

....do 

Free 

Braail,    Germany,    Argentioe 
RepubUc 

Total 

29,441 

44, 161, 500 

lot  else- 
...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

Metals  and  minerals,] 
where  specified. . . . 
Do        ..     .- 

126,1J*0 
26,«76 
16,832 
15,243 
18,210 
10,405 

17,668,200 
8,734,640 
2,356,480 
2, 134, 020 
1,849,400 
1,466,700 

Spain. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

.  .do 

Do 

Do 

—do 

...  do 

Holland. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Other  countries. 

Total.... 

208,496 

29,189,440 

Ohlectsof  art 

4«5,410 
184,754 
83,519 
17,000 
22,286 

Free 

...  do 

England. 

Gennany. 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

United  States. 

Do ---- 

do       .... 

HoUand,  Italy,  Swltserland. 

Total.... 

712,968 

...tons. 
....do.. 

Oil,  alhnentary 

Do 

99 
78 

227,700 
179,400 

Free 

France. 

do 

England,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy. 

Total 

177 

407, 100 

Free 

...tons. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.-..do.. 

XMls,  others 

8,969 

1,769 

995 

677 

701 

9,865,900 

1, 945, 900 

1.094,500 

634,700 

771,100 

England. 

Do 

....do 

Germany. 

Do 

....do   

Guinea. 

Do 

do 

United  States. 

Do 

do 

Other  countries. 

Total.... 

18,  Oil 

14, 812, 100 

...tons. 
....do.. 

Oa  cakes 

1,284 
J;  430 

259,140 
300,800 

Free 

(Germany. 
Eussia,  Holland. 

Do 

....do 

Total.... 

2,664 

659,440 

...tons. 
....do-. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
...do.. 
....do.. 

l^aintssnd  colors 

5,611 

2,421 

796 

732 

779 

1,242 

1,963,850 
847,350 
278,600 
256,200 
^2,650 
^34,700 

Free 

Hayti. 

England. 

France. 

Do    

do 

Do 

....do 

Do 

...do 

Germany. 
Holland. 

Do 

...do 

Do 

..  do 

OUier  countries. 

40  fttmos  per  ton 
...  do  

Total 

11,581 

4,053,350 

...tons, 
.-..do.- 
....do.. 

Psper 

Do 

208 
124 
119 

243,600 
148.800 
142,800 

Germany. 
Enfirlano. 

Do 

...do  

Holland,  France,  Sw>den  and 

Norway. 

Total . . . 

440 

636,200 
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A. — Statement  ehowing  the  oommeroe  at  Antwerp,  ^c. — Continued. 
IMPOBTS— Contlimed. 


Artiolee. 


PerfiiiDery. 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 
Do... 


Total. 


Petrolenm tons 

Do do. 


Total. 


Pewter... 
Do  . 


..tons 
..do. 


Total. 


PoroelaiiiB . 
Do... 
Do... 
Do  .. 
Do- 


Total. 


Pottei 


'2o: 

Do. 
Do. 


Total. 


Preserres 


.tons 


Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 


Total. 


Rags 


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


.tons 

..do. 

..do.. 

..do 

..do 


Total  . 


Rt'sin  and  bitumen tons 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do l.do. 

Do do.. 


Total, 


Rioo. 


Do  . 
Do  . 
Do  . 


. .  .tons 
...do. 
....do 
...do. 


Quantity. 


Value  en- 
tered. 


I 

.Amount  of  duties. 


Franet. 
8,829 
8,565 
5.923 
4,540 
0,274 


I 


32.131 


115,467 
840 


28.866,750  ' 
85,000 


115, 807  '  28, 951, 750 


143 
168 


400, 400 
470,400 


311  !        870,800 


35.855 
12.512 
12.352 
6,848 
060 


67,227 


47,872 
43,628 
85,914 
34.880 


162,294 


210 


164 

167 

150 
79  I 
281 
47  ! 


M6,000 


426.400 
408,200 
390.000 
205,400 
72,800 
122,200 


835  1  2,171,000 


857 
295  I 
276 
169  ' 

204  I 


342.800 
118,000 
110. 400 
67,600 
81,600 


1,801 


720,400 


11, 149 
9.808 
5,890 
5,963 
980 


2,787,250 
2, 452,  000 
1,  472, 500 
1,488.250 
245.000 


Total  ... 

Salt    

....tons. 

Do 

do.. 

Total    .. 

Seeds: 

on   

■ . .  tons 

Do 

Do 

...do.. 

..    .do..! 

33,780  I  8,445,000 


30, 132  ' 
7,065 
4.284  ' 
1,413 


8,436,960 

1.  978. 200 

1. 199.  520 

395,640 


42,  894     12. 010,  320 


2.  084,  PSO 
196,080 


34.748 
3,268 


38,016       2,280,960 


10  per  cent. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Free 

....do 

Free 

...do 

10  Mr  cent 

!""'do  !*..'*.;! 

....do 

....do 


15ftuncsperton 

...do...: 

...do 

...do 


600  fhtnos  per 
ton  if  in  brandy 
or  sngar;  100 
fhuics  per  ton. 

— do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

Free 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Free 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Free  

....do 

....do    

— do 

Free ..... 

...do 


Whence  imported. 


Germany. 
HoUand. 
France. 
United  States. 
England,  Italy. 


United  States. 
England. 


United  States. 
En^and,  Holland. 


England. 
Fnmce. 
Germany. 
Holland. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 
France. 
Holland. 
England. 


England. 


Italy. 
Uruguay. 
Germany. 
France. 
United  States. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 

Holland. 

England. 

France. 

Other  countries. 


United  States. 

Enirland. 

Holland. 

France. 

Sweden  and  Nor  way,  Germany 


India. 
HoUand. 
England. 
Germany,  France. 


England, 

Germany,  Portugal,  Brazil. 


46,  025 
6,195 
5,654 


16,108,750     Free   !  Russia. 

2,168,250    ....do i  India. 

1,978,900  !....do I  Turkey. 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Antwerp,  ^c. — Continued. 
IMPORTS— ContinaecL 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

Amount  of  duties. 

Whence  Imported. 

Oil 

.tons. 
.  do.. 
..do.. 



.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

5,149 

3.146 

583 

FrancM. 

],  802, 150 

1, 101, 100 

204,050 

Free 

Germany. 
England. 
Holland,  Austria,nnited  States 

Do 

Do 

...do 

do 

Free 

Total 

66,752 

23,363,200 

Other 

1,443 

1,016 

880 

2,004 

865,800 

609,600 

528,000 

1,202,400 

Bussia. 

Do 

Do 

....do 

...do     

England. 
United  States 

Do 

do 

Oth^r  coimtriDA. 

Free 

Total 

5,343 

3, 205, 800 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Birk,  T»w 

36 
8 

2, 520. 000 
560,000 

England. 
Gtonnany,  France. 

Do 

....do 

60 francs  per  ton. 
do 

Total 

44 

3,080,000 

tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

Soap 

*^  Do 

76 
56 

42 

76,000 
55,000 
126,000 

Holland. 
Franc4^. 

Do 

....do 

England,  Germany,  Italy. 

Total 

173 

257,000 

Spioea 

178,463 
142,656 
84,608 

15  per  cent 

do 

England. 
Holland. 

^   Di::::;;:;:;;::::::;::: 

Do 

....do 

France,  Germany,  Italy. 



10  francs  per  ton. 

Total 

405,727 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Steel 

Do 

670 
184 

335,000 
67,000 

England. 

Germany,  Sweden  and  Norway. 

10  per  cent  pol- 
ished,   rough 
ftw. 

....do 

Total 

804 

402,000 

.tons. 

..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

Stones: 

Bough  and  polished 

Do 

2.428 

795 
424 
4U 
632 

169,960 

55,650 
29.680 
28.770 
44,170 

Italy. 

England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 
PortugaL 

Holland,   Denmark,    Algeria. 
Germany. 

Do 

...do    

Do 

....do 

Do 

do 

Free  for  raw 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

Total 

4,600 

828,230 

.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
.  do.. 
..do.. 

Sugar 

Do 

Do 

Do    

6,847 
8,136 
2,504 
2,026 
1,766 

4. 587, 490 
2, 101. 120 
1,737,980 
1,857,420 
1, 183, 220 

Holland. 

Enghwd. 

France. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo. 

Do 

.  ..do 

Germany,  Egypt,  Austria. 

Free 

Total 

16,369 

10, 967, 230 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Solphnr 

Do 

3,894 
619 

778,800 
123,800 

Italy. 

Greece,  Holland. 

....do 

ISOftanosperton 
...do  . 

Total 

4,513 

902,600 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Straps  and  molasses ... 

816 
172 

228,480 
48,160 

England. 
France,  Holland. 

....    ........ 

Free 

Total 

988 

276,640 

.tons. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 

.tons. 
..do.. 

Tan-bark 

1,011 

817 

218 

200 

56 

202.200 
63,400 
42,600 
40,000 
11,200 

Algeria. 

Do 

...do 

Do 

To  :..,.... .. 

Italv 

Do 

...do 

Sni^L. 

Do 

do 

Portugal,  Turkey,  France. 

000  francs  per  ton 
..do 

Total 

"     1,797 

850,400 

Tea 

Do                 ..  . 

88 
3 

266,000 
21.000 

England. 
HoUand. 

Total 

^ 

287,000 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


A. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Antwerp,  ^o. — Continaed. 
DCPOBTS— Conttniied. 


ArdolM. 


Quantity. 


Yalae  en 
tered. 


Amoimt  of  duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Tin 

Tobacco: 
Cigars.. 

Do  . 
Do  . 


297 


Franct. 
287,600 


.tons 


....do. 
....do. 


200,000 

160,000 
825,000 


Total. 


27 


675,000 


Not  mannfltotared . .  tons 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do « do. 


8,118 

1,580 

1,885 

519 


18,800,600 

2,601,000 

2,269,500 

882,800 


Total. 


Kanufkctnred . 
Do 


11.502 


19,653,400 


.tons 
..do. 


122,000 
32,000 


Total. 


77 


154,000 


Vegetables: 

Fresh  and  dried  . . .  .tons 

Do do. 

Do do. 


6,929 
344 
103 


450,885 

22,360 

6,699 


Total. 


7,876 


479,440 


Vegetable  substances.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


309.189 
199,301 
189,325 
85.231 
84,550 
163,100 


Total. 


980.fi 


Do  . 

do.. 

Do  . 

do.. 

Total 

Wine.... 

...hectoliters. 

Do  . 

do.. 

Do. 
Do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

Da. 

do.. 

Total..., 

'W'ax 

tons. 

Do. 

do.. 

9.101 

1.594 
570 


227,525 

89,860 
14.250 


11.265 


281.625 


85,401 


2,171 
1.216 
1.642 
1.410 


3, 540, 100 


217.100 
121,600 
164,200 
141.000 


41.840 


4,184,000 


Do do. 

Do do. 


54 


194,400 
187.200 
140.400 
144,000 


Total. 


186 


666,000 


Wood: 

For  building .  .met.  cube 


Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 

Do do. 


178,888 


23,419 

23.090 

7,784 

3.916 


14,787,980 


1,990.615 

1,962,650 

661.640 

382,860 


Total. 


231. 597     19, 685, 745 


Cabinet  . 
Do.. 
Do  .. 


tons 

.'do. 

..do.. 


1,542 
488 


689,700 
170,800 
135.100 


80fhmcsperton. 


2.580  fhmcs  per 
ton. 

...do 

...do 


England. 


United  States. 


182ilhuiosperton 

...do 

...do 


420  francs  per  ton 


Free.. 
...do. 
...do. 


Free.. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
do  . 


60    fhuios    per 
hectoliter. 

.-..do 

..-.do 


5  francs  per 
hectoliter,  15 
francs  in  bot- 
tles. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


Free.. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


1  and  3  francs 
per  metric 
cube. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


3  fruios  per  ton. 

...do.... 

...do 


England. 

Houand.  France,  Germany. 


United  States. 
Bngiand. 
HoUuid. 
Other  countries. 


United  States. 
Bn^^and,  Holland. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Othe^  countries. 


England. 

HoQand. 

Sweden  and  Korway. 

Gennany. 

Algeria. 

Other  countries. 


Holland. 

Germany. 
Other  countries. 


France. 


Spadn. 

G^ermany, 

England. 


Ot^r  countries. 


PortugaL 
Spain. 
Gennany. 
Other  countries. 


Sweden  and  Norway. 


Russia. 
Germany. 
United  dtntes. 
Otiier  countries* 


Bngiand. 
Houand. 
France. 
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A,~rSt4U€metU  9howing  the  commerce  at  Antwerp,  ^— 4)ontui]ied. 
i;;i£P0BXS-Ck«tdiia6d. 


JpettdM. 

QnanMty. 

Value  en- 
tered. 

Amonntofdntiea. 

WlMBoe  imported. 

Cabinet 

...tone. 

212 

Franet. 
74,200 

3  franca  per  ton. 

5pereent. 

do 

Other  ooontr^f. 

Total.... 

.   2.628 

919,800 

17otffp«clfl«d 

90.761 
28,082 
14,990 
18,684 
4.000 

Holland. 

United  States. 

Do '. 

....do 

RnssiA. 

Do 1 

....do 

Sweden  and  Korwnr; 
Germany,  Snglahd,  tranoe. 

Do .  ::i:  :::.::. 

....do 

— 

Free 

Total.... 

151,357 

...tona. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

...tons. 
....do.. 

...tona. 
....do.. 

^.tons. 
...  do.. 
....do.. 

'W'odb 

40,967 
17,325 
6,480 
2,627 
1,942 
1.881 

120.046,060 
54, 673, 750 
20,412,000 
7,960,060 
6, 117, 300 
5, 926, 150 

Argentine  Bepnblio. 

England. 

Brazil. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Do 

...do 

tTruguay. 
France. 

Do 

....do 

Do 

...do 

100  to  500  francs 

per  ton. 
....do 

Other  ooimtries. 

Total.... 

71,122 

224,034,300 

Tan: 

Cotton 

Do 

153 
12 

765,000 
60,000 

England. 

Holland,  Germanj.                i 

200  to  800  francs 

per  ton. 
....do 

Total.... 

165 

825.000 

Woolen  and  hair. 
Do 

114 
14 

1,197.000 
147,000 

England. 
Germany. 

Free 

Total.... 

128 

1,344,000 

Hemp,  flax,  and  Ja( 

146 
94 
82 

730.000 
470,000 
160,000 

England. 

....do 

Do 

....do 

Free 

....do 

Total .... 

272 

1,360,000 

...tona. 
....do.. 
....do.. 

lea 

ZIno 

Do 

59 
32 
11 

35,400 
19,200 
6^600 

Holland. 
England. 
Argentine  BepuhUc 

Do 

....do 

Total.... 

102 

61,200 

Total  yalc 

959,754,505 

B. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  cf  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878. 
SPECIAL  BXPOBTS. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

Animals,  Hying: 

O^Ue  and  sheep 

Do 

head.. 

do... 

75.898 
70 

Franet. 
4,098.222 
8,780 

Enidand. 
HoU^d. 

Total 

75,968 

4.102,002 

head.. 

Hones 

1.246 

7 

872,200 
4.900 

Eni^and. 
Hb&and. 

Do 

do... 

Total 

1,263 

877,100 

Axms ^ 

a,  529, 225 
964,567 
701,565 
478,043 
403,000 
284.950 
272.295 

England. 
Germany. 
Brazil. 

Do     

Do 

Do 

United  States. 

Do   

China. 

Do 

Argentine  Bepablic 
France. 

Bo 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


B,— Statement  tihowing  the  oammeroe  of  Antwerp  far  the  year  1878— Continaed. 
SPBCIAL  EXPOBTS— Continaed. 


Artidet. 

Qoantity. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

AanM 

Frtmei. 
239,007 
138,160 
241,525 

PortngaL 

Spain. 

(Hher  oonn  tries* 

Do 

Do 

1 

Total 

6,247,827 

...hectoUtera.. 
do... 

Bwr..^. 

Do 

15 

7 

450 
210 

Germany. 
Other  countries. 

Total 

22 

660 

...hectoliters.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Brandjraiid  gin 

Do;"./.i.*."";;;;r.'*.; 
Do 

133 
6 
6 
16 

4,921 
222 
185 
592 

Cuba. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Spain. 

Other  countries. 

Total 

160 

5,920 

HaaVb  _     

162,000 
78,000 
48,000 
54,000 

Enfcland. 
Fmnc4^. 

Do 

Do 

United  States. 

Do - 

Other  oountHeSf 

Total 

842,000 

tons.. 

Bnttw 

212 

1 

614,800 
2,900 

England. 
Oth<^r  countries. 

Do.^ 

do... 

Total 

213 

617,700 

OHifacMi 

80.000 

21,500 

5,000 

1,750 

Tunis. 

^^!r  ::::::::::::: :::::::::::::::: 

Holland. 

Do.:;:;::::::::.;:::; ;;;::.... 

England. 
Other  countries. 

Do -- 

Total 

342,000 

tons.. 

/WMllfA  .^ 

907 
984 
440 
302 
252 
244 
282 
180 
618 

2,492,500 

2,835,000 

1,100,000 

754,000 

630,000 

610,000 

580,000 

450,000 

1.545,000 

England. 

Germany. 

Brazil 

Turkey. 

Spain. 

Peru. 

So.:::;.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Do 

do... 

Do 

Do 

do... 

...........do... 

ChiU. 

Argentine  BepuhUo. 

Do 

do... 

Total 

4,199 

10, 490, 500 

tons.. 

do... 

ObaXk,. 

Do 

808 

50 

5 

4,004 

650 

65 

Holland. 
Endand. 

Do 

do... 

SSnT 

Total 

863 

4,719 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

OhMiiiaals: 

Do ;;::;:  ;;.'.v.'.'; :;;.'; 
Do 

Do 

1,182 
856 
887 
684 

380,600 
256,800 
116,100 
190,200 

England. 

Germany. 

Bussia. 

Other  oountrieSf 

Total 

8,009 

.902,700 

570, 863 
850,676 
847,635 
190,011 

555,778 

France. 

Do  ' 

England. 
Holland. 

Do 

> 

Do 

Do - 

Total 

2,014,962 

tons.. 

OhMae 

8 

1 
1 

4,500 
1,500 
1,600 

AnrentineBepuhlie. 

Do 

do... 

Do 

do... 

Gennany. 

Total 

5 

7,500 
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B. — Statement  ihewing  i\e  commerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Continued. 
SPBCIAL  EXPORTS— Contlnned. 


Artides. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Whithor  exported. 

Clothfaie  .^. 

Franet. 
778,310 
241,699 
55  609 

England. 
Argentine  Republic. 

v.,«mimg^  ...................  ....... 

Do 

Do - 

68  475     rkf.fiAv  e^^nw%*^4^ 

United  SUtes. 

England. 

ChDiT 

Spain. 

iffiy. 

Other  countries. 

Total : 

1,144,093 



tons.. 

CotJ 

24,615 
6,823 
5,605 
5,607 
8,850 

18,516 

355  467 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

91^683 
81.272 
79,852 
55.826 
268,482 

Total 

64,816 

932,582 

tons.. 

do... 

*^D.;::::::::::;:;:::.:::;. 

87 

1 

9,200 
2.300 

Germany. 
England,  Cuba. 

Total 

88 

87,400 

tons.. 

do... 

Coflfee 

Do 

4 
1 

9,200 
2,300 

Oermany. 
England! 

Total 

5 

11,500 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

Copper  and  nickel: 

Unwrooght 

Do 

Do 

222 

218 

8 

488,400 

468.600 

6,600 

England. 
Germany. 
HoUand. 

Total 

438 

968.600 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Wrongbt 

Do..- 

Do 

Do 

21 
5 
5 

4 

54,600 
18,000 
18.000 
10,400 

Russia. 
HoUand. 

Total 

85 

91,000 

tons.. 

• 

G<jTdaire ^ ...... . 

142 

139 

90 

86 

102 

198,800 
194,600 
126,000 
50.400 
142,800 

Holland 

^^T^::::::::;.::;:::::::::. 
Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Germany. 

Argentine  Republic. 
Uruguay. 
Other  countries. 

Do 

do... 

Total 

509 

712,600 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Drags 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

480 
398 
296 
202 
190 

528,000 
437,800 
825,600 
222.200 
209,000 

United  States. 
England. 
Russia. 
Germany. 
OthAr  nnnntrtAH. 

Total 

1,566 

1,722,600 

tons.. 

Flah 

19 

12 

9 

14 

6.650 
4.200 
3,150 
4.900 

Sweden  and  Norway^ 

EngUmd. 

Germany. 

Pnha  unA  Pnrf/k  llirA. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Total 

54 

18,900 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

nazandbemp 

Do 

Do 

1,750 
422 
79 
69 
28 
88 

3,500,000 
844.000 
158,000 
138,000 
56,000 
166.000 

Germany. 
EnglancL 
Holland. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

France. 
United  States. 
Other  countries. 

Total 

2,431 

4,862,000 

tons.. 

do... 

FniiB 

Do 

8,578 
1 

1 

8,578,000 
1,000 
1,000 

Enfdand. 
Holland. 

Do 

do... 

Germany. 

Total 

8,580 

8,580,000 
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B. — Statement  $hawing  the  oommeroe  of  Antwerp  for  the  ywr  1878 — Continaed. 
SPECIAL  BXPOETS^-Continned. 


AxtlolM. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

GIam: 

MIttotii  Mid  Dlfttei  ^.....       ^.^  s       ^^* 

Franet. 
573,177 
890,100 
218,070 
186,278 
126.487 
98.840 
05,680 

Do 

TJmted  States. 

Do 

Russia. 

Do     

Germany. 
HoUandT 

Do 

Do 

Spain. 

O^er  countries. 

Do - 



'* 

Total 

1,689,232 

tons.. 

Window 

82,070 
9,440 
8.933 
8,738 
8,367 
2,389 
1,971 
1,965 
1,263 
6,051 

12,828,000 

3,776,000 

1,573,200 

1,495,200 

1,342,800 

055,600 

788,400 

782,000 

605.200 

2,420,400 

Enptland. 

Do 

do... 

United  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Germany. 
Turkey. 

Sweden  and  Korway. 

China. 

Denmark. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Do 

do... 

tons.. 

Other  countries. 

Toua 

66,167 

26,466,800 

other 

1,071 

412 

97 

72 

35 

411 

635,500 
206.000 
48,500 
36.000 
17,500 
205.500 

Germany. 
Plata. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

BrasU. 
United  States. 

Do 

do... 

Other  countries. 

Total 

2.098 

1,049,000 

Grain: 

Whefttk  rve.  barleT •• 

tone.. 

81,630 

44,191 

3,561 

537 

291 

21, 223, 800 

11,489,660 

925,860 

139,620 

75,660 

Germany. 

Holland. 

France. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

BngUmd. 
Spain. 

Total 

130,210 

33,854,600 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

Other  and  flonr 

Do 

Do 

7,275 
7,022 
4,513 

1,964,250 
1,895.940 
1, 218. 510 

HoUand. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 

Total     

18.810 

5,078.700 

TTaxvIwata  An<1  fknOT  arttcleil    . . . 

271,935 
179. 710 
110. 852 
88.770 
88,475 
66.932 
10.420 
520,892 

Bn^and. 
Greece. 

Do 

Do 

Brazil 

Do 

Holland. 

Do 

Germany. 
Spain. 
Imited  States. 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Other  countries. 

Total 

1,337.966 

Hides  and  sUns: 

IJntanned 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

do... 

4,789 

1,344 

628 

417 

843 

2,203 

6,225.700 

•      1, 746, 200 

816.400 

542.100 

445.900 

£.863,900 

Sng^and. 

UidteST^totes. 

Greece. 

Sweden  and  Norway* 

Other  countries. 

Total 

9,724 

12,640,200 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

Tanned 

Do 

Do 

61 
55 
28 

268,400 
342.000 
123.200 

United  States. 
Enghind. 
Other  countries. 

Total 

144 

633.600 

tons.. 

do... 

do  .. 

do... 

Hops 

Do 

Do 

Do 

629 
69 
44 
22 

471. 760 
44,260 
38,000 
16,500 

Sntrland. 

Holland. 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 

BraaiL 

Total 

764 

666.500 
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B,^Siatement  $homng  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— ^IJontinaed. 
SPECIAX  EXPOKTS— Ckkntinned. 


Artides. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

Whither  exported. 

Fnmct. 
85,750 
2,100 

PortagaL 
G^ermany. 

Do    .*. 

Total 

87,860 

tons.. 

do... 

Iran: 

Mineral  and  flUngs 

Do 

30,089 
612 

433,846 
8,568 

Germanv. 
SnglancL 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



tons.. 

do... 

Total 

31,601 

442,414 

Cast  and  scrap 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

434 

240 

60 

45 

2 

47,740 

27,390 

6.600 

4,950 

220 

Sngland. 

France. 

Holland. 

China. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Total 

700 

86,900 

Wion^t 

21,376 
14,300 
14,020 
10,738 
0,426 
7,270 
3,805 
13,312 

6,412,800 
4, 292, 700 
4,206,000 
3.221,400 
2,827,800 
2, 183, 700 
1, 141,  500 
3,903,600 

England. 
Brazil. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

^^' 



Russia. 

Italy. 

Genimny. 

China. 
Spain. 

Pdrtugal,  Turkey,  and  other 
conn  tries. 

Total 

04,265 

28,279,500 

Tiami 

43,911 
119 

"Bnglund- 
Germany. 

^^D©;.  .: ,      -- 

— 


Total 

44,030 

tons.. 

do  .. 

do... 

Laid  and  tallow 

Do 

Do 

2,294 
2,110 
2,295 

2, 179, 300 
2,004,500 
2.180,250 

Germany. 
HoUand. 

Total 

6,699 

6,364,050 

tons.. 

Lead 

4,621 
951 
183 

2, 541,  550 
523,050 
89,^0 

England. 
Bnssia. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Total 

5,735 

3, 154, 250 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

tons.. 

do... 

Machinery: 

Caat-iren 

Do 

Do ... 

Do 

Do 

2,369 
2,040 
1,797 
758 
1,418 

2,842,800 
2.448,000 
2, 156, 400 
909,600 
1,701,600 

Spain. 
Russia. 
Portugal 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 

Total 

8,882 

10,058,400 

Steel  and  iron 

Do - 

i725 
2,857 
1,414 

7, 087, 500 
4, 285, 500 

Bnssia. 
Spain. 

Do 

do... 

2, 121,  000 

Other  countries. 
Enffland. 

Total 

8,996 

13, 494, 000 

lCannf!M?tTirfm  of  i^opp^**  -  r  -  r  r . 

' 

17,960 

Do   

8,920  '  Brazil. 

Do 

8,480  j  Holland.                           . 

Do  A ■- 

12,090     France.   German v    and  'otber 

countries. 

England. 

Sp^. 
'  Germany. 

;  HoUand,  Cuba,  and  other  coun. 
1      tries. 

Total 

47,450 

tons.. 

do... 

do  .. 

do  .. 

Mannfactnreg  of  iron 

Do 

Do 

Do 

4,409 
2,509 
1,884 
7,299 

1,322,700 
762, 700 
565,200 

2,189,706 

Total 

16,101 

4,830,300 
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B. — Statement  ehotoing  the  commeroe  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Continued. 
SPECIAL  EXPORTS-ContijiQed. 


Articles. 


Qoantity. 


Mannfaotnres  of  caat-iron tons.. I  548 

Do do...  134 

Do do...  189 


Value. 


Frana.  | 
162,000  I 
40,200  ; 
56, 700 


Whither  exported. 


Total 

.tons.. 
.  do... 
..do    . 

866 

250,  800 

HanuiieMtiires  of  steel 

189 
178 
00 

378,000  i 

356.000 

108.000 

Do 

Do 

Total 

466 

032,000 

80,367 
17,765 
10,760 
21,440 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

130,632 

KannfSMstnres  of  wood 

1,087,314 
230,418 
310,830 
203.116 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

1. 021. 678 

.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

.tons.. 
..do 

Mano&otnrea  of  cotton 

Do 

Do 

Do 

433 

417 

372 

1,238 

2,273.250 
2,085.000 
1,860.000 
6.100,000 

Total 

2,460 

12,408,250 

Ifannfltctnres  of  linen,  hemp,  Jate . . . 
Do 

114 
84 
263 

706,800 

620,800 

1,668.600 

Do 

..do... 

Total 

451 

2,706,200 

.tons.. 
..do... 
.  do 

Kannibctaresof  wool...: 

Do 

Do 

520 
272 
243 
420 

7,035,000 
4,080,000 
8,645,000 
6, 435,  000 

Do 

..do. 

Total 

1,473 

22.005,000 

ManaCACtures  of  aU other  textiles.. 

703. 881 
283.022 
107,400 
185,800 
821,650 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

1,692.833 

.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 

Manures 

Do 

Do 

12,599 

3,886 

209 

2,519,800 
777,200 
41.800 

Total 

16,604 

3,338.800 

.tons.. 
.  do... 
..do  .. 

Meat 

1,008 

608 

1,175 

1.647.000 

912,000 

1.762.500 

Do 

Do 

Total 

2.881 

4.321,500 

.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

Metals^res,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Do 

17, 516 
5,265 
4,213 
4,056 

700,640 
210,600 
168,520 
162.240 

Total 

31,050 

1.242.000 

Iffasical  instnunent* r , , 

41.200 
22.800 
11,975 

Do 

Do *...--- 

Total 

76,475 

Spain. 
France. 

Russia,  Brazil,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 


En^dand. 

Sp^nT 

Russia  and  other  countries. 


England. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Italy. 

Brazil  and  other  countries. 


England. 

HoUand. 

Brazil. 

Spain  and  other  countries. 


Chili. 
Brazil 
Germany. 

France,  Argentine  BepnUio, 
and  other  countries. 


England. 

France. 

Holland  and  other  countries. 


England. 

ChuL 

Germany. 

Brazil  and  other  countries. 


Germany. 

Argentine  Bepnblio. 
UoUand. 
Brazil. 

England,    France,  and   other 
countries. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


Germany. 
Holland. 

Sweden  and  Norway  and  other 
countries. 


Germany. 
England. 
HoUand. 

France,  Spain.  United  States, 
and  other  countries. 


England. 
CMi 

Argentine  Bepnblic.  Fiance^ 
and  Holland. 
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Artiolee. 

Qnantity. 

Value. 

Objects  of  art 

Fr€mc$. 
869,215 
86,785 
64,475 

Bo 

Do 

Total 

610, 425 



OOa 

894 
486 
361 

1, 072, 800 
583,200 
421,200 

Bo •.. 

do  '" 

Do 

.  ...  do 

Total 

1.731 

2. 077. 200 

tons.. 

do 

Paperhanglxigfl  and  others. . . . 
Do 

5.384 
1.760 
1.405 
4,459 

8, 076. 000 
2,625.000 
2. 107.  600 
6,688.500 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Total 

12.998 

19, 497. 000 

...    .  tons 

Pewter.  nnwroQirlit 

23 
12 
16 

64.400 
33,600 
44,800 

ixd .....::::::::::: 

Do 

do... 

do 

Total 

61 

142.800 

pieces.. 

do  .. 

do 

Pottery: 

Brfcks 

Do 

Do 

84, 029. 320 
5.682.440 
8, 109. 356 

748.638 
124,982 
68.398 

Total 

42.820,116 

942.018 

• .    •  tons 

Common 

17 
7 

2,550 
1.060 

Do 

do 

Total 

24 

3,600  1 

tons.. 

..    .    do 

Faience  and  porcelain  .... 

42 
81 
12 
24 

42,  000 
62.000 
12.000 
80,500 

Do :'.'.'■ 

do 

Do 

do... 

Total 

109 
861 

146,500 

1 

902.500  1 
7.500 
2,500 

Powder 

Do 

tons.. 

do 

Do 

do  .. 

Total 

365 

386 
137 
35 
76 

912,500 

tons  . 

do 

Preserves 

gMa  Dfl , , ,, 

926,400  1 
328,800  ! 
84,000 
182,400  ' 

Do :...::.::::::. 

Do 

do  ., 

do 

Total 

684 

1,  521,  600 

tons.. 

do... 

do 

KagB      

tasbtDo 

Do 

2,177 

1,395 

90 

653,100 
418,500 
27,000 

Total. 


Bssinsand  bitamen tons.. 

Do  do.. 

£IK£  Do  do... 


Whither  exported. 


England. 

United  States. 

France  and  other  coontries. 


Germany. 
Eneland. 

Switzerland,  Spain,  and  other 
coontries. 


England. 

Spain. 

Brazil. 

Oermany,  Holland. 


United  States. 
Switzerland. 

Sweden  and  Norway  and  other 
coontries. 


Holland. 
Germany. 
Other  countries. 


England. 
Spain. 


Chill. 

Gorroany. 

United  States. 

Brazil  and  other  coontnes. 


France. 

Brazil. 

Germany. 


England. 
Germany. 
United  States. 

Switzerland   and  other  conn- 
tries. 


United  States. 

En^Uind. 

Frauco  and  other  countries. 


3,662 


1,098,600  ■ 


Total. 


Rice   tons.. 

Do  do  .. 

Do do... 

Do  do... 


8,587  2,146,750 

8,  046  761,  500 

1,524  '  381,000 

I 


13, 157 

3,679  ' 
412 
319  ' 


3, 289, 250 


Germany. 
Holland. 
Other  countries. 


Total  . 


1,  mo,  500  ' 
206,000  I 
159,  500  ] 
384,500  I 


Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

Germany. 

Chili. 

Holland  ani  other  countries. 


5, 179 


2,  589,  500  ' 
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B. — Statement  $howing  the  oommeroe  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878 — Continued. 
SPECIAL  BXP0RT3— Coiitinaed. 


ArtlclM. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Whither  exported. 

SMdi.  oil  and  other 

Do 

Do 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

8,621 
2,660 
1,031 

Franc9. 

1, 232, 350 
946,000 
431,500 

HoUand. 

Germany. 

England  and  other  countries. 

Total 

7.212 

2,609,850 

tons- 

do... 

do  .. 

Soep 

Do 

Do 

20 
10 
21 

60.000 
30,000 
83,000 

Peru. 

England. 

Germany,  France,  and   other 

oountriea 

Total * 

51 

178,000 

tons.. 

do... 

do 

Stone: 

Itoogh  and  dressed 

Do 

Do            

49,580 
2,088 
1,640 

3, 470, 600 
146,160 
114,800 

Holland. 
France. 
England  and  other  countries 

Total *. 

58,808 

3,781,560 

Polished  and  scnlptared  .... 

1,288,130 
30,368 
26,850 
28,815 

lilted  SUtes. 

Do r. 

Do 

Do ,-- - 

Other  countries. 

Total 

1,868,668 

tons 

flfAAl  nnwromrht  -..t  ...r...... 

6,640 
8.430 
1,480 

2,656,000 

1,872,000 

512,000 

England. 

Do 

Do 

do... 

do... 

Russia. 

Germany,  United  States,  and 
other  countries. 

Total 

11,650 

4,540,000 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

Sngar^. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

23, 055 
1,865 
1,043 
8,481 

12,219,150 

988.450 

552.790 

1.844,980 

England. 

Sweden  and  Korvray. 
United  SUtes. 
Other  countries. 

Total 

29.444 

16, 605, 320 

tons.. 

do... 

do... 

Solphnr 

Do 

Do 

2,876 

714 
827 

476.200 
142,800 
165,400 

Germany. 

France. 

England  and  other  oonntries. 

Total 

3,917 

783,400 

tons.. 

do... 

Tan-bark 

Do 

1.491 

148 

11 

298,200 
29,600 
2,200 

England^ 
HoUand. 

Do 

do... 

Germany. 

Total     

1,650 

15 
6 
4 

830,000 

tons.. 

^Piiead  and  yarn : 

Cotton                ........-•»•• 

48.000 
19.200 
12,800 

England. 

Do 

do... 

Peru. 

Do  

do... 

Germany  and  other  countries. 

Total     

25 

68,000 

tons-. 

Unen 

489 
244 
184 
198 

2,445.000 

1,920.000 

670,000 

990.000 

EngUuid. 

Holland. 

Spain. 

Turkey  and  other  countries. 

Do 

Do  

do... 

do... 

Do 

do... 

Total 

1,065 

6,325,000 

tons. . 

do... 

Woolen 

Do      

3,686 
85 
54 

40,546,000 
935.000 
594,000 

^^'- 

Do-    

do... 

Other  countries. 

Total   

3,825 

42, 075, 000 

tons.. 

Tobacco: 

Loaf    

42 
18 

71,400 
30,600 

Switzerland. 

Do  

do... 

England  and  other  countries. 

Total 

60 

102,000 
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"B.-^Btat^ment  skotoing  the  commerce  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  1878— Continued. 
SPECIAL  EXPOATS-Continiied. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Valne. 

- 

Whither  exported. 

IffmniVf^tiizefi  of. ...... ...r...^ 

.tons.. 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

48 
42 
23 
21 

Frcmet. 
240,000 
210.000 
115, 600 
105,000 

England. 
France. 
Portugal. 

Svitserland,  Chili,  Bradl,  and 
other  ooontries. 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Total : 

184 

670,000 

.tons.. 
..do... 

Do..... 

14,686 
68 

1,414,980 
6,620 

England. 

TTnliftTi<1  unA  ottier  iMvnntrtMi 

Total 

14,754 

1.421.600 

.tons.. 
..do... 

War 

Do 

2 
2 

7,200 
7,200 

Portugal. 

Germany  and  other  oomitries. 

Total 

4 

14,400 

.tons.. 
..do... 

Wood 

Do 

298 
161 

81,945 
14,945 

Holland. 

Itair,  Franoe,  and  other  coon- 

Total 

459 

46,890 

.tons.. 

..do... 

..do... 

do 

Zfaie,  nnwrooghi 

Do 

Do 

Do 

13,201 

535 

429 

308 

1,422 

8,580.850 
347,750 
278, 850 
200.200 
924,300 

England. 
France. 
Italy. 
TTnited  States. 

Do 

..do... 

Sweden  and  Norway,  Argen- 
tine   Republic,    and    other 
nountrieSr 

Total 

15,895 

10, 381. 750 

6,778,279 

jeans' 

rs 

Total  special  exports  for  the 

375, 213, 000 

C. — StatemeiU  9howing  the  commerce  in  troMsit  hy  the  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  year  ending 

Deoemher  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Animal  matter ■ 

Arms 

Beer hectoliters.. 

Bntter tons.. 

Books do... 

Brandy  and  gin hectoliters.. 

Candles tons.. 

Cheese do... 

Chemicals ;...do... 

Clothing , 

Coal tons.. 

Coeoa do... 

Coffee do... 


Copper: 
Unw 


[JnwTonght tons.. 

Bar,  sheet do.. 

Cordage do.., 

Cotton do... 

Drugs do... 

Flax  and  hemp do... 

Flour  and  biscuits do... 

Fruits do... 

Glass: 

Mirrors tons.. 

Window,  bottle do... 

Grahi,  barley do... 

Guano  and  other  manures do. . . 

Gutta-percha,  crude do. . . 

Hardware  and  flmcy  airticles 


Direct  transit. 


Quan- 
tity.' 


Value. 


1,052 

2 

14 

1,172 

8 

50 


12,440 

122 

2,877 

11 
60 
20 
35 
154 
78 
60 
2,063 


1,014 
1,176 


80 


Franea. 

244,020 

40,417 

26.300 

5.800 

91,000 

72,664 

22,000 

76,000 

126,948 

345.378 

186.600 

427,000 

7,192,000 

22,200 
130,000 

28.000 

56,000 
261,800 
101,400 

36,000 
1,518,950 

358,660 
162.240 
294,000 


106,000 
8,214,814 


Indirect  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


11,664 


17 
13,484 


1,070 


1,229 


16.694 

8 


Value. 


Franci. 
2,583,773 


722,548 


60,500 
38,686,000 


2,600 


1, 712, 000 


886,462 


800 


8.838,800 
28,000 
10,942 


Total  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


1,052 

2 

14 

12,826 

8 

60 


12,440 

189 

16, 3U 

11 
61 
20 

1,106 

164 

78 

60 

8,292 


1,014 

1.176 

16,694 

38 


Value. 


Framct. 

2,827,708 

40.417 

26,300 

5,800 

91,  (KM) 

796^213 

22,000 

76,000 

126,948 

846,318 

186, 6OT 

486,600 

40,777,500 

22,200 
132,600 
28,000 
1,768,000 
261.800 
101,400 
36.000 
2,855,412 

863,660 
163,040 
294.000 

8,838.800 
133.000 

8,226,756 
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Articles. 


Hides  and  ^Idns: 

Raw 

Tanned  and  prepared. 
Honey. 


..tons. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


Hops ... 

Instruments,  ohimrgical 

Iron: 

Cast  and  scrap tons.. 

Bar,  sheet,  and  wire do... 

Jewelry  

Laces 

Lard  and  tallow tons.. 

Lead do... 

Machinery: 

Iron,  steel,  and  copper tons.. 

Wood 

Manufactures  of— 

Copper tons 

Iron  do .  - . 

Pewter 

Steel tons. 

Tin 

Zinc , 

Gutta-percha 

Leather 

Wood 

Cotton tons. 

Linen .* do  . 

SUk do.. 

Woolen 

Manaf)»ctures  not  elsewhere  specified. . 

Meat tons. 

Metals  not  elsewhere  specified —  do. . 

Objects  of  art 

Oils tons. 

Paints  and  colors,  including  dye-wood, 

tons 

Paper-hanging tons. 

Perfumery 

Petroleum 

Pewter tons. 

Pottery : 

Common tons . 

Faience  and  porcelains do. . 

Preserved  meate  and  fruite do. . 

do.. 

do.. 

Bice do.. 

Seeds,  oil  and  other do.. 

SUk do.. 

Soap do.. 

Spices 

Steel tons. 

Stones do 


Direct  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


80 

1,626 

115 

262 


21,421 
5,259 


97 
4 

4,290 


8,412 

'"Hi 


2.077 

1,018 

8 


163 


874 
986 


Sugar do  .. 

Snlphnr 

Sirups  of  molasses tons.. 

Tea do  ., 

Tin  do.. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf tons.. 

C  igars  and  other  manufactures .  do . . 

Vegetable  substances 

Wax tons.. 

Winos hectoliters. 

Wood: 

Cabinet-making tons. 

Building  timber cubic  meters . 

Wools  tons . 

Yam  and  thread : 

Cotton tons. 

Linen do . . 

Woolen do . . 

Zinc do.. 


Total. 


18 

182 
543 
117 
26 
53 
93 
10 
26 
71 


Value. 


Franet. 

104,000 
9,756,000 
103,500 
196,500 
845,878 

2,856,310 
2,892,450 
62,554 
25,578 
92,150 
2,200 


4,933. 

242, 

79, 

2,047, 

43, 

880, 

14, 

8. 

150, 

836, 

648, 

12,462, 

10, 180, 

210, 

9,309, 

89, 

91, 

179, 

110, 

2,465, 

76, 


1,191 
8,014 


50,400 

19,800 

1, 086, 000 

304,200 

10;400 

11,750 

83,700 

5,000 

1,820,000 

213. 000 

191, 770 

595.500 

27,876 

2, 019, 380 


Indirect  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


2,239  '        626,920 

18  ,        126,000 

214  201,200 


261 
22 


16 
33,105 


443,700 

550,000 

28,688 

57,600 

3,310,500 


9,724 

1 

65 


1,241 
1,403 


8,022 


74 


10 


85 

8,798 
333 


9,838 


18 


3,319 
*6,"64i 

i 


371 

3,917 

7 

5 

1 


62 


Value. 


Franet. 

1,264,120 
6,000 
68,500 


186.510 
771,650 


249 


8, 475, 800 


7,972 
60 


39,860,000 
800,  000 
934,500 
24  '  14.400 


.132,560,339 


44,400 


60,000 
663,094 


93,590 

1.327,550 
832,500 


2,459,500 


46,800 


829,750 
*8,'826,'500 


3,000 
7,502 


248,570 

783,400 

1.960 

85,000 

800 

1, 375, 300 
1,550,000 


Total  transit. 


Quan- 
tity. 


9,804 

1,627 

180 


3, 495  I        849, 500 


22,662 
6,662 


97 
4 

7,812 


8,486 


415 


2,087 


248 

4,167 
1,319 


9,838 
18 

132 

543 

135 

26 

8,872 

93 

6,651 

26 

72 


Value. 


1,191 


127  430, 500  419  146, 650 

35,  356  '    3,  535.  600     45,  699       4,  569. 900 

123  ,        430,500       6.238       2,183,300 


8,385 

3,917 

2,246 

23 

215 

1,070 
84 


16 
36,600 


Franc9. 

1,868,120 

9,762,009 

162,000 

196,500 

345,378 

2,492,820 

8,664,100 

62,554 

25,827 

92,150 

2,200 

8,408,800 
242,147 
79,614 

2, 091, 606 

43,881 

830,415 

14,144 

8.800 

150,949 

886,859 

648,055 

12,522,000 

10,848,094 

210,000 

9, 809, 850 

89,787 

91,500 

4,060 

118,607 

272,800 

1,488.450 
8,297,500 

76,201 
2,459,500 

50,400 

19,800 

1,086,000 

851,000 

10.400 

841,000 

83,700 

8,325,500 

1,820,000 

216, 000 

199,272 

595,500 

27,376 

2,267,950 

783,400 

628,880 

161,000 

202,000 

1, 819, 000 

2,100,000 

2f^,688 

57,600 

3, 660, 000 


546  201. 100 

81, 055  8, 105,  500 

6,  361  2, 013. 800 

7, 972  39. 860,  000 

60  300, 000 

89  934. 500 

24  '  14.400 


69,530,378  | 202,090,717 
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D. — StaUMMut  showing  the  navigation  at  ikt  port  of  Antwerp  for  the  gegr  ending  DecemlKr 

31,  1679. 


rrom— 


I        Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


Africa,  north  coast . . 
Africa,  weat  coaat . . . 
Argentine  Republic . 

AiiHtrttlia  

Aostria 

Braxil. 


18  j      17,902 


.1. 


Brazil  and  other  places  . 

Chili 

Cuba. 


3,826 


95       166.343 


Denmark 

England 

Franc© 

Gamany 

Greece 

Hayti 

Holland 

Holland  provinces . 

India.... 

lUdy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Ooeanica 

Peru  . 


Portngal 

Roasia 

Spain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Torkev 

United  States,  Atlantic  coast . 
United  States,  Pacific  coast. .. 


1,155  1 

165  I 
301  i 
20  I 
1 
530  I 


1.842 
685,581 
104,506 
257, 798 
22,427 
872 
111,  994 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


12 


Tons. 


3,246 

1,173 

27,888 

1,110 


11  I 
45  1 


18,425 
43,019 


I 


1,944 


Uruguay 
Upper  Scl 


Upper  Scheldt 

Vewels  in  distress . 
Vessels  launched  . 


Total. 


19  I 
318 

08  ' 
131  i 

34  I 

84, 


13,354 
380,726 
62,916 
71,792 
45,  321 
154,  231 


10 

ll 


2,790 


3,045  ,2,169,374 


(*) 
1 
6 

48 

178 

30 

109 

2 

28 

8 

1 

16 

16 

1 

4 

11 

47 

4 

129 

189 

191 


4,213 
(*) 

431 

1,862 

&,455 

28,265 

9,794 

23,769 

619 

7,085 

3,  201 

165 

12,489 

3,898 

576 

930 

6,063 

54,135 

.      664 

41,627 

20,769 

52,896 


370 
3 
19 
57 
4 


1,638 


281, 229 

2,761 

6,679 

8,037 

813 


610, 582 


Total 


No.         Tons. 


80 

6 

73 

2 

4 

23 

95 

1 

6 

51 

,333 

195 

410 

22 

29 

638 

1 

27 

61 

1 

4 

12 

47 

28 

447 

237 

322 

34 

454 

3 

19 

67 

6 

1 


4,683 


21,148 

1,173 

27,888 

1,110 

8,826 

4.213 

166,343 

431 

1,862 

7. 297 

713,846 

114,300 

281,667 

22,946 

7,967 

115, 195 

166 

30, 914 

46,  917 

676 

930 

8,007 

54,135 

14,008 

422,363 

88,685 

124,688 

46,821 

436,460 

2.761 

6,579 

10,827 

1,709 

809 


2, 779, 956 


To— 


Africa,  north  coast . . 
Africa,  west  coast ... 
Aigeutine  Republic . 

Austria 

Brazil 


Brazil  and  other  places  . 
ChiM 


China 

Cuba 

Denmark . . 
Rugland  ... 

Prwace 

Germany  .. 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Hayti 

Holland-... 

it*»y 

Japan 

Mexico  — 
Oceanica... 

Peru 

Portugal . . . 
Ruasii 


61 
12 


101,947 
15,  ( 


2  2,611 

13         11,029 

,720  11,344,120 

107         69. 556 

155       120, 364 


512 
14 


123 


110,258 
18,  066 


1,733 


25,494 
110, 698 


Sailing  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

24 

9,399 

1 

548 

13 

3,457 

5 

1,135 

46 

22,547 

(*) 

n 

4 

2.468 

10 

6,775 

49 

16,629 

15 

3,609 

444 

135.154 

16 

2,501 

83 

16,600 

1 

1,046 

1 

895 

1 

556 

7 

1,826 

5 

1,472 

6 

3,646 

7 

1,340 

10 

5,679 

6 

4,086 

6 

1,077 

76 

24,762 

Total. 


No.         Tons. 


27 
1 

13 

5 

46 

61 

16 

10 

61 

28 

2,164 

123 

238 

1 

1 

1 

619 

19 

6 

7 

11 

6 

44 

199 


12,029 

648 

8,467 

1.136 

22,547 

101, 947 

18,072 

6,775 

19,240 

14,538 

1,479,274 

72, 057 

136,864 

1,045 

395 

555 

112,088 

19,588 

3,546 

1,340 

7,412 

4,035 

26, 671 

125. 460 


16  c  R— VOL  n 


*  Regular  line  of  steamers. 
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D. — Statement  shauHng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Aniwerpf  fc. — Continued. 


C 

LEARRD- 

Sailing 

-Continue 

vessels. 

Tons. 

d. 

TO-, 

Steamers. 

T 
No. 

DtaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

32 
211 
4 
275 
3 
8 
34 
91 

Tons. 

SpftiB 

98 

83 

0 

52 

60.214 
44,236 
10. 734 
101, 057 

5,510 

64,717 

542 

224,013 

906 

2,226 

4,217 

23,057 

130 

294 

13 

327 

3 

8- 

66 

95 

65,724 

RivaHpti  iin<1  NnrwAv      .    .      

108,963 
11,276 

Xnrkey     

United  States.  Atlantic  coaat 

325,070 
966 

TJm^ay 

West  Indies 

2,226 

UnDer  Scheldt 

31 

4 

7.382 
4.696 

11,599 

Vessels,  destination  nnknown 

27,753 



Total 

3,038  !2. 162. 129 

1,496 

581,841 

4,534 

2, 743, 970 

E. — Statement  showing  ihe  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  coneular  district  of  Antwerp 
to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1878  and  1877. 


Articles. 


Barrels,  empty  petrolenqi 

Books 

Bows  and  arrows 

Brandy  and  gin 

Brimstone 

China  clay 

Church  vestments 

Glass: 

Plate 

Window 

Olass-sand 

Glycerine 

Hides  and  skins 

Linen,  manufactures  of 

Meat,  extract  of 

Paintings 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper 

Bags 

Boans,  salted 

Spiegeleisen 

Sugar 

Sulphur 

Textile  fabrics,  not  elsewhere  specified . 

Willows 

Wines  and  liquors 

Wool 

Zinc 

Miscellaneous 


Total.... 
Decrease. 


1878. 


$175. 851  09 
2,547  16 
255  05 
285  65 
2,462  42 


1877. 


$172, 292  95 
I      2,630  30 


7,329  48 

525  00 

6,288  23 

122,929  72 


58,466  56 

18, 004  91 

298  44 

16,766  93 

1, 057  18 

46,449  67 

121, 007  52 

104,860  38 


11,824  95 


6.369  02 
12,893  00 


2,306  86 
665  30 
40144 

3,528  91 
12,256  81 


244,796  09 

5,431  46 

22,418  88 

11. 746  56 


13,058  65 

11, 702  11 

33. 326  47 

236,247  83 

105.997  10 

628  63 

1,434  58 

1,447  50 

2,470  46 

16.253  96 

28,955  84 

15, 886  01 


1878  compared  with  1877. 


712, 934  23 
227, 349  99 


940,284  22 


Increase.     Decrease. 


$3,558  14 


255  05 
285  65 
255  56 


525  00 
6,288  23 


36,047  68 

1,258  35 

298  44 

3,708  88 


13, 128  20 


10.390  37 


76,822  34 


$83  14 


665  30 
401  44 

3,528  91 
4,927  33 


121,866  37 
5.481  46 


10,644  98 


115,240  31 

1,136  72 

628  63 


1,447  56 

1.008  54 

16,253  98 

17,586  82 

2,498  61 


303,672  83 
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F. — Xavigaiion  of  American  ve$$el$  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  during  the  year  1678. 

ENTERED. 


243 


F 


"! 

1 

2  ! 
1  , 


I 


Whence. 


I 


6,480 
1,066  I 
5,635  ; 
1,645  I 

5,756  ; 

1,043  ' 
22,472  . 
551  I 
566 

974  I 
214 


I 


Baltimore 

Boston J 

PhiladelphiA 

New  Orleans J 

NewTork j 

Portland 

Peru 

Chili 

Buenos  Ayres 

Dantzic 

Africa 


Cargoes  inward. 


Articles. 


6  I  Petrolenm 

1     G^enf  rai  cju 


•JgO. 


Petink'um 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Petiuu  iiiii,  naphtha  . 

Wht-ji 

Lard.  Tnh;ujco 

Wlu-ill 

GuaUtJ 

_     Ballast 

1  I  WooKina  hides 

2  Wood 

1     Palm  oil 


Value. 


$279,631 

51,000 

39,520 

283,183 

370,540 

39,000 

218,336 

96,282 

73,187 

89,520 

1,989,000 


113,380 
107,458 
40,000 


Vessels  entered.  44,  viz,  22  ships,  18  barks,  4  schooners. 
Estimated  value  of  cargoes  inward,  $3,790,037. 


A.ggregeLt6  tonnage  entered,  45,352  tons . 


CLEARED. 


1 


ih 


-L 


■    2| 

12i 

10  I 
«  I 
3  I 


2,307 

2,890 

1,506 

12,908 

10,299 
6.897 
4,306 

979 

1,803 
521 
214 


Whither. 


Baltimore 

Philadelphia | 

New  Orleans 

New  York J 

United  States 

BrazU 

Cardiff 

Cape  Breton < 

Saint  John 

Svdnej* 

Sold 


Cargoes  outward. 


ArUcIes. 

Value. 

Ballast 

do 

Empty  barrels 

$2,000 

Balmst 

Emntv  barrels  

20,675 

Wnlffl^It 

do 

General cariro  .  .  ...........   .... 

234,000 

Ballast   ... 

General  cargo v 

Ballast 

27, 000 

do    1     -- 

Gp'neral  carjro  

27,00 

Sold 

Vessels  cleared,  43,  viz,  22  ships,  17  barks,  4  schooners. 
Estimated  value  of  cargoes  outward,  $310,675. 


Aggregate  tonnage  cleared,  44,630  tons. 


Q. — Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  dinct  general  imports  from  the  United 
States  into  Belgium  for  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Animals: 

Oxen  and  cows number 

Sheep do.... 

Hogs do — 

AnimaTsubstances 

Arms 


Books 

Batter kilograms 

Candles,  tallow  and  other 

Carriages 


1878. 


Quantity.        Value,     i  Increase.     Decrease. 


344 
1,086 


10, 052 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Franct. 

11,800 

58.644 

40,  450 

659,093 

24,  599 

5,609 

29, 151 

835 

900 


Francs. 
11,800 
58,644 
40,450 
244,236 
24,599 
1,133 


835 

900 


Francs. 


108.1 
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Q.^Siaiement  ekowing  the  quanUHes  and  valuei  of  direct  general  im^twtSj  jrc, — Continued. 


Artic!M. 


.kilograms. 


Chconicals  .. 

Cocoa,  crude 

Coffee 

•Copper: 

Unwronght do 

Wrought do.... 

Cotton do 

Drags do  ... 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified do 

Flour  of  all  kinds do... 

Fruits,  dried 

Glass,  plate 

<Trains: 

Barley kilograms 

Com  and  oats do — 

Rve do 

wheat do 

Hardware  and  fiincy  articles 

Hides  and  skins : 

Tanned  and  prepared kilograms. 

Untanned do 

Honey do — 

Hups  . 


Horses number . 

Iron: 

Cast  and  scrap kilograms. 

ManufiActures  of do ... . 

Lard  and  tallow do.... 

Machinery,  cast  iron  and  steel do . . . . 

Manures do.... 

Meat do.... 

Metals,  minerals,  and  clay,  not  elsewhere  apec'd  .do — 

Musical  instruments ■ 

Objects  of  art 

Oils. kilograms. 

Oysters do — 

Painta,  colors,  and  dyewoods do — 

Petroleum do — 

Preserves    do.... 

Resin  and  bitumen do — 

Rice  do... 

Seeds,  oil  and  other do — 

Starch do — 

Stone,  slate  

Textile  fabrics : 

Cotton,  muHlin   kilograms 

Woolens  and  others 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  kilograms. 

Cigars do  — 

Other  manufactures do — 

Vegetable  filaments,  tlax  and  hemp 

Wax 


1878. 


Quantity.        Value. 


1,793,822 


19,550 

3,653 

496.033 

29,876 

850 

612,725 


786, 057 
011,737 
467.206 
273,897 


Franet. 
97,090 


406,450  I 
60,848  I 
85,662  \ 


14, 


64 

52,750 
115, 168 
224,837 
181,385 
5,100 
007,186 
107,750 


3, 139, 189 

43, 010 

9  448 

8, 793!  653 

50,789 

297 

1, 930, 372 

14,969 

10,000 

1,089,294 

6,802,347 

8, 893, 441 

54,999,430 

74,648 

2,438,700 
79,102 
77,096 


116. 
11. 


612,227 
45,774 
50.392 

467, 152 
32,956 

148,510 
5,110 

904, 420 

240,865 


51,200 

5.803 

58,031 

13,  513, 505 

201,056 

1,020 

87, 610, 705 

995,048 

4,118 

20.000 

67»,534 

91,548 

17,637 

28, 866, 788 

79,095 

2, 787, 128 

4,599 

536,559 

154,154 


17,633  ; 


I 


,170,303 
8,  725  ! 
61,469  ' 


111,  861 
1,260 

13, 889,  515 

218, 125 

122,038 

3,550 


Wood: 

Building  timber cubic  meters . 

Cabinet  making kilograms. 

Other  manufactures 

Wool kilograms. 

Miscellaneous 


•| 


9,210 ; 

'327,958" ! 


846,905 


56,278 

1, 033, 068 

223,896 


Total  for  the  year  1878  in  francs 186,430,000 

Total  in  United  States  currency $35,980,990 

Total  for  the  year  1877  in  francs 

Total  in  United  States  currency 

Increase  in  francs 

Increase  in  United  States  currency 


.(127,970,350 
.$24,698,278 


.,  58,450.650 
.$11,282,712 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Increase.      Decrease. 


Frane$. 
940 


778,479 

43,010 

9  448 

5, 132,'  618 

35,116 

297 

1, 137, 107 


10,000 

974,146 
4,491,268 


81, 673, 442 
39,113 


453 


51,200 

6,803 

53,031 

1,414,356 


1,020 

16, 912, 737 

178,622 

4,118 


527,786 

4,590 

374,096 

67.293 


70,927  , 


"I 


6,777,474  1 
9,800  I 


3,550 


485, 778  ' 


71,716,564 
$13, 841, 104 


Franct. 


36,824 


60,957 


2, 041, 324 


72,450 
329,506 


5,268 


22,862 


92,000 
453.173 


44,265 

9, 177, 256 

147,046 


15,869 


30,400 


70,962 


51, 019 

280,420 
67,095 
18,783 


130,237 


13, 255, 914 
$2,558,391 
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H. — Statement  showing  the  quaniitiea  and  values  of  direct  general  exports  from  the  Kingdom 
of  Belgium  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Animftl  sabstanoes  . 
Anii% 


Books 

Btandy  and  gin ....hectoliters. 

Cheese kilograms. 

Chemicals 

Clothing 

Coal kilograms. 

Cocoa do — 

Coffee   do — 

Copper  and  nickel,  manufactured 

Cordages kilograms 

Drags do 

Fish,  herrings 

Flax kilograms 

Fndts,  pnines do  ... 

Glass: 

Plate  and  mirrors  

Window kilograms . 

Other do.... 

Gloves,  kid 

Grain: 

Oats  and  com kilograms. 

PeM'l  barley  and  oatmeal do — 

Hardware  and  irancy  articles 

Hides  and  skins : 

TJntanned kilograms 

Tanned  and  prepared do.... 

Bops do  ... 

Ixom: 

Cast  and  scrap do — 

Wrought do  — 

HanuTOCtures  of 

Jewelry 

Laoes 


1878. 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Quimtity.        Value.        Increase.  |  Decrease. 


607 
38,550 


25, 008, 000 

281 

14,562 


2,015 
557,800 


27.659 
43,684 


9, 449, 774 
33,075 


Lard  uad  tallow kilograms. 

Lead 


l^hinery,  iron  and  steel kilograms. 

Keat .do.... 

Metals,  ores,  not  elsewhere  specified do — 

Husical  instruments 

OUectsof  art 

Bmnts,  colors,  dye  woods 

Paper  hanf^gs  and  other kilograms. 

Powter do — 

Pottery: 

Common  do — 

Faience do  ... 

Preserves do  ... 

do  ... 


Stoaes: 

Bough  and  dressed do — 

Polisosdand  scolptared 

Steel: 

tTnwrought kilograms. 

Manafaetured 

Sugar kilograms 

Su^hur : 

Tea 


TeztOe  &brics : 

Cotton kilograms 

Linen 

Silk kilograms 

Woolen do... 

Other 

Thread,  woolen kilograms 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  other  manufactures do 

wtaeT:.... :.. 

Wood: 

Building  timber cubic  meters 

Manufactures  of kilograms 


4.850 
1,710 


028,221 

63,046 

1,536 

13. 044. 925 
143,247 


29,750 


11,360 

302 

530,353 


Francs. 

112,000 

473, 375 

55,000 

78,000 

57,825 

67,  213 

165,333 

368.850 

646 

25,688 


Francs. 


79,925 
40,520 

'20.' 205*! 
29,685  I 

iiioso' 

646 
17.840 


Francs, 
183,500 


47, 768 


155. 036 


2,821  I 
639,975  I 


2,821  I 
565,243  , 


118,220 


62,008  : 
61, 158  I 

1,380,629  ' 

3,779,910  , 

84,880  I 

357,207 

970 

855 

277, 740 

816,687 

280,807 

1,000 

1, 434, 942 
40,110 
25,120 
8,360 
158,160 
28,000 


9,419 


.1. 


37,053 

463 

21,331 


70,868 
38,555 

171,656 

12,120 

35.137 

2,277.468 

126.106 


36,000 
*i,*209,'604' 


20,905 


799 
75,078 


8,634 
4,510 


330 


142,533 


Hi  047 
107,054 

26,733 

12,321 

84,448 

603,278 

8,827 
27,050 

14,400 

'723,000 


147,263 

24,280 

61,000 

1,208,066 


30,974 
62,232 


28,050 
222,022 


10,636 


0,435 

'30^586 

.1   2,708,006 
649,082 


1 

i              970 

20,020 

865 

189, 470 

463. 97» 

79, 310 
1,000  , 


153,160  I 


10,868 
'90,' 185' 


62,060 
24»171 


14,660 


236,076 


30,074 
44,414 


28,060 


146,629 

325.017 

72»O80 

8,360 


18,004 
82,500 
72,654 
10,714 


15v06a 


16^225 

6,018 


11,340 

'«i'255 

3,485 


600 
16,000 


12,851 
8,358 

24,408 
0,117 
71,660 
76,486 
85,537 


284,616 
"'7*277 
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H. — Statement  shoicing  the  quantities  and  values  of  direct  general  exports^  ^c. — Coutmaed. 


Articles. 


Wool 

Zlno,  nnwrought kilograms . 

MiBcellaneoas 


Total  for  the  year  lf^8  in  franc*  . 
Total  in  United  States  currency  . 

Total  for  the  year  1877  in  fhincs  . 
Total  in  United  States  currency  . 


Decrease  in  fhtncs 

Decrease  in  United  States  currency  . 


1878. 


Comparison  with  the 
year  1877. 


Quantity.  '      Value. 

I 


307,774 


Franet. 


200.053 
1,064,230 


Increase.      Decrease. 


Franet. 
"792,"  iio 


16. 000. 748 
$3,088,144 


2, 714, 772 
$523,951 


20, 276, 225 
$3,013,311  I 


4.275,477 
$825,128 


Franei. 
516, 765 
85,848 


6,990,040 
$1,349,079 


I. — Statement  ehotcing  the  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  during  the 

year  1878. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Flag. 

11 

Tonnage. 

Cargoes. 

Crew. 

H 
il 

3 
4 
44 

4 

Tonnage.  Cargoes. 

Crew. 

A».trUn {i?SiSJfr; 

9 

5.906 

5,604 

132 

1.858  j      1.858 
2. 903  1 

44 

65 

Bdgj«i {ruusr! 

53 

91,110 

91, 110 

2,250 

79,811 
6.327 

79, 051 

^*i? 

r»nuk {taijL.i«r': 

3 

493 

491 

16 

i 

D»tch tesir*- 

7 

2,161 

2.i53 

49 

1 

1.331        i,33i 

19 

B«giw. fS'SLnSf':*'; 

229  j    188, 659 

186.560 

3.287 

80 
78 

35,848 
73,401 

33,970 

616 
1,226 

—  .^^K                  ]  with  cargoes 
'^*»«'' in  ballast.... 

s!       4,6io 

4,610 

115 

2 
21 
16 

3 
10 

8 

3 

1,423 
17,796 
12,801 
2,188 
5,608 
2,075 
1,960 

85 

G«m«. {s^Sisjr!. 

41 

27,166 

26,842 

553 

15,660 

421 
268 

Tf  Allan                   )  "^^  cargoes . 
Italian in  ballast 

13 

7,890 

7,332 

iso 

1,414 

46 

129 

»».-«« •■-•fS'SiiSSr!.' 

7 

4,154 

4,154 

107 

48 
60 

8p»u. |i?£SSfr; 

8 

3,662 

3.662 

103 

Swedi.h«,dNor.{;^t^«^; 

117 

69,952 

69,121 

1,504 

18 
64 
13 
14 

10, 417 
42.732 
11.416 
18,243 

9,028 
**ii,*286' 

246 
805 

TjStiSr§i.t«i....|s'«isir» 

23 

20,189 

20.052 

841 

100 
200 

Total {i^'iSif"!*: 

518 

425.952 

421, 191 

8.727 

136 
195 

162.600 
150,398 

155,866 

4,042 
2,972 
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K. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  endiiig  September  30, 1879. 


Quarters 

ending- 

Total  for 
year. 

Articlee. 

December 
31, 1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

Jane  30. 
1879. 

September 
30. 1879. 

AnplialtnTn  ■  ..••■ 

$579  00 

155,784  92 

3,56147 

$3, 210  46 

57,881  50 

1, 015  22 

$3.789  46 

361.287  47 

5,838  77 

255  05 

Barrels,  empty  petroleum 

$39.532  75 

1,262  08 

255  05 

$108,038  30 

jjooks .' r.  r.  r 

BowB  and  arrowa 

Cement 

371  55 

183  35 

554  90 

Chicory 

228  29 

i,  274  66 

1,502  95 
803  13 

Chemicals  •. 

803  13 

1,433  75 

236  29 

184  47 

Church  ornaments  and  vestments 

i 

1,433  75 
236  29 

Fancy  goods 

...... ...... 

........... j  ........... 

Gin  Mid  bitters 

Gloss 

285  65 
831  34 
525  00 

112  62 

180  00 

762  74 
831  34 

Olane-nand 

"'i'oii'oi' 

5, 8'il  03 
5,404  00 

1,949  25 

2,474  25 
3,045  04 
90,843  06 
5.404  00 

Glycerine 

Hides  and  skins,  not  elsewhere  specified . 
Household  effects 

42,689  44 

95  59 

42, 177  00 

77  20 
58,915  63 

77  20 

Iron,  rails,  scraps,  paddle  bars 

::::::::;:::'  :::"::::::i:::::::::::: 

58,915  63 
650  03 

Marf>le  . .- .*..'.' 

650  03 
11,689  58 
5,879  36 

"*4,*  562*80* 

766  16 

5,430  46 

28,517  18 

3,  828  21 

Meat,  extract  of 

5.595  34 

2,338  29 

298  44 

3,314  99 

8.346  97 

15, 652  37 
2, 539  49 

41,284  26 

10,757  14 

736  39 

Pidfitfpgn    ,   , 

P&iiiti|  Mid  <v>lor» 

437  95 
3,286  64 

159  57 
12,888  36 
9, 505  76 

Paper  

4,249  60 

"io,'86i*66' 

28,256  67 

890  89 

117  81 

15, 414  03 
925  73 

Perfamery 

Boan-hidm 

17,623  96 
25,  081  70 

46,804  34 
91  361  31 

Spiegeleisen 

SteeC  nil  way  springs  and  tiros 

4, 219  10 

Scones 

117  81 

Sigar 

76,250  92 

76  250  92 

Textile  fabrics: 

Cotton 

4, 105  42 

4. 105  42 
2, 824  50 

Linen 



2.824  59 

Silk 

2,170  28 

1,997  2i 
246  07 

4.167  49 

"Willows,  white 

466  10 

583  73 

2,217  86 

486  36 

890  62 

6,563  11 

1,198  53 

"Wines  and  brandy 

1, 153  73 

2.628  08 

Wool 

8,780  97 

Zinc 



866'52* 

4,976  56 
354  68 

4  976  56 

Miscellaneoos 

780  67 

844  41 

2,346  28 

Total  in  United  States  pold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

220, 303  77 
306, 493  80 

192. 158  95 
145, 383  82 

205,300  81 
146,334  47 

239. 795  48 
200. 912  17 

857.  554  01 
799,124  26 

Increase  

Decrease 

"86,"  190"  03* 

46, 770  13 

58,906  34 

38,883  31 


58, 429  75 

• 

GREAT  BRITAIN   AND  IREL.A1VD. 

Beportj  by  Consul- General  BadeaUj  of  London^  on  tlie  commerce  and  indus- 
tries of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  381  of  Consular  Regu- 
lations, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  upon  the  txtwie 
and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  arranged  and  systematized  so  far 
as  possible  according  to  the  instructions  in  the  above-mentioned  para- 
graph. The  same  cUfficulties  exist  as  have  already  been  reported  by 
me  in  previous  years,  and,  again,  there  is  in  some  cases  an  absolute 
impossibility  of  complying  with  the  exaet  instructions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. No  complete  returns  can  be  obtained  of  the  fisheries,  and  none 
at  all  are  made  to  the  authorities  here  of  manufactures  or  the  products 
of  the  forests.  I  have  also,  as  hitherto  sanctioned,  somewhat  modified 
the  character  of  the  forms ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  returns  are 
arranged  under  the  heads  and  according  to  the  rules  prescribed.    They 
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are  made  up  to  the  latest  dates  practicable,  and,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
are  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878.  Those  derived  from  the 
reports  of  subordinate  consuls,  or  referring  to  the  condition  of  the  con- 
sulates as  such,  are  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

TRADE  IMPROi^EMENT. 

A  study  of  these  returns  at  once  discloses  the  fact  that  a  change  for 
the  better  has  recently  occurred  in  the  general  condition  of  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Hie  principal  indications  of  this  improvement  are, 
first  of  all,  a  renewed  American  demand  for  British  manufactures,  es- 
pecially of  scrap  and  railroad  iron ;  also,  a  distinctincrease  within  the 
last  few  months  in  exports  generally,  rising  prices  in  the  wholesale 
markets,  an  upward  movement  on  the  stock  exchange,  and  a  decided 
change  in  the  character  of  the  returns  of  railroad  traffic.  It  is  true  that 
the  upward  tendency  has  by  no  means  reached  the  point  attained  in 
former  years,  and  in  many  quarters  fears  are  entertained  that  the  im- 
proTement  will  turn  out  only  temporary^  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country  is  confident,  and  the  change  which  has  now  been  going  on  for 
several  months  as  yet  shows  no  marks  of  diminution. 

On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  the  American  revival  has  been  the 
original  cause  of  this  most  desirable  revolution  here.  The  very  great 
increase  in  the  value  of  British  exports  to  the  United  States,  so  ap- 
parent in  the  consular  returns,  at  once  infused  new  life  into  trade 
in  these  islands ;  manufactures  also  experienced  the  benefit  when  the 
demand  for  them  was  revived,  and  a  healthier  tone  in  all  business  cir- 
cles became  established.  The  nature  of  the  development  in  trade  with 
the  United  States  is  fully  shown  in  this  report,  and  while  afifording  grat- 
ifying proof  of  fresh  prosperity  in  commercial  circles  at  home  bs  well  as 
here,  it  in  no  way  indicates  a  diminished  manufacturing  success  in 
America.  It  may,  theriefore,  be  contemplated  with  unalloyed  satisfac- 
tion by  our  countrymen,  as  no  one  branch  of  industry  appears  to  be 
thriving  at  the  expense  of  another. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  total  area  under  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1879  (exdueive  of  heath  and  mountain  pasture,  and  woods  and 
plantations),  was  47,436,820  acres,  of  which  10,777.459  acres  were  under 
grain  crops,  4,871,556  acres  under  green  crops,  6,450,906  acres  under 
clover,  grasses,  &c.,  and  24,395,905  acres  were  in  perm^ment  pasture. 

There  was  a  decrease  during  the  year  of  200,000  acres  under  grain 
crops,  wheat  showing  300,000  acres  less  and  oats  100,000  acres  less  than  in 
1878.  Barley  was  sown  on  2,930,000  act^es,  an  increase  of  200,000  acres, 
and  the  largest  recorded  area.  Oats  decreased  130^000  acres,  owing  al* 
most  entirely  to  the  reduction  of  the  area  under  this  crop  in  Ireland. 
Imported  maize  is  being  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  oats. 

Clover  and  grasses  under  rotation  exhibit  a  decrease  of  100,000  acres^ 
and  fiax  16,000  acres. 

Green  crops  increased  by  40,000  acres,  the  additional  land  being  de* 
TOted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes. 

Pedrmanent  pasture^  or  grass  not  broken  up-  in  rotation  (ezclalsiverof 
heath  and  mountain  land),  is  increased  by  300^000  acres. 

The  number  of  horses  returned  by  occupiend  of  land  in  the  United* 
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Kingdom,  on  the  14th  of  Jane,  1879,  as  used  solely  in  agriculture,  un- 
broken horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding,  was  1,956,394,  an  in- 
crease of  28,000;  and  the  total  number  of  cattle  was  9,961,536,  an  in- 
crease of  200,000.  The  total  number  of  sheep  was  32^,237,958,  as  against 
32,571,018  in  1878,  and  of  pigs  3,178,106,  as  against  3,767,960. 

The  average  prices  of  British  grain  in  1878  were :  wheat,  46«*  5d.  j 
barley,  40«.  2d.  j  oats,  24«.  4d. 

The  summer  of  1879  was  disastrous  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  Storms  and  heavy  rain  continued  without  intermission 
until  autumn,  and  during  the  entire  season  there  was  not  sunshine 
enough  to  ripen  the  crops. 

In  addition  to  a  diminished  acreage  sown  with  wheat,  the  yield  for 
1879  has  fallen  to.  an  average  of  18  bushels  per  acre,  or  about  60  per 
cfent.  of  the  average  yield  of  29 J  bushels.  The  average  total  consump- 
tion of  wheat  is  about  22,500,000  quarters,  of  which  nearly  one-half  is 
imported.  The  home  yield  for  1879  being  under  6,000,000  quarters,  the 
imports  of  wheat  will  have  to  be  increased  by  about  5,500,000  quarters. 

The  keen  competition  which  the  British  farmer  experiences  from  the 
increasing  imports  of  live  stock,  bacon  and  hams,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
(see  under  imports),  added  to  the  failure  of  the  crops,  has  brought  the 
agricultural  industry  to  a  state  of  depression,  the  like  of  which  is.  cer- 
tainly not  within  living  memory. 

The  value  of  imports  of  live  stock,  grain  and  flour,  and  dead  meat, 
and  provisions  in  the  year  1878  amounted  to  $466,971,751,  being  at  the 
rate  of  $13.80  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

MINES. 

Owing  to  the  quicker  publication  of  the  returns,  iSgures  have  been 
given  under  this  head  for  1878  as  well  as  1877,  since  the  date  of  my  last 
report. 

The  output  of  coal  decreased  from  134,610,763  ton^,  valued  at 
♦236,568,835,  in  1877,  to  132,654,887  tons,  valued  at  $232,146,050  in  1878. 
The  amount  'of  pig-iron  produced  in  1877  was  6,608,664  tons,  value 
$80,956,180,  and  in  1878  6,381,051  tons,  value  $80,774,960. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  475,329. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  British  and  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  during 
the  year  1878  were,  entered,  62,958  vessels  of  25,293,721  tons,  and  cleared, 
64,486  vessels  of  26,301,358  tons.  There  is  a  decrease  shown  from  the 
ttrtaas  for  the  year  1877  in  "entered''  of  2,673  vessels  and  327,452  tons, 
and  in  "cleared''  a  decrease  of  842  vessels,  but  an  increase  of  391,454 
tons.  The  decreased  tonnage  employed  was  entirely  in  foreign  vessels, 
bein^  in  entries  373,851  tons  (tfaetotiEil  decrease  being  but  327,452  tons), 
and  m  clearances  87,723,  although  there  was  an  increase  in  total  tonnage 
cleared.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  tonnage  wa«  British,  suid  there  is 
atcoDt^ued  decrease  in  sailing  ^ips  and  increase  in  steamers. 
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IMPOBl'S. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  year  1878  waa  $1,794,069,660,  a  de- 
crease of  $124^782,093  from  the  value  declared  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  largest  items  in  the  list  of  imports  are— 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Grain 

Raw  cotton 

Wool  

Sugar: 

Beflned 

Raw 

Silk: 

Manolitctarea 

Raw 

Wood  and  timber 

Tea 

Butter  and  cheese 

Flax  and  hemp , 

Bacon  and  hams < 

Animals 

Hides 

Wine 

Coffee 

Woolen  mannfactnres . . 
Seeds,  Ax.  and  linseed. . 

Copper 

Tooacoo 

Rice 


cwt- 

do.. 

.pounds. 


.cwt. 
..do  . 


131.291.680 

11, 967, 679 

399, 449. 435 

3. 266, 480 
14,918,381 


..pounds. 

cwt. 

do.. 

do.. 

.number. 

cwt- 

..  gallons. 
, cwt. 


.quarters. 

tons. 

...pounds. 
cwt. 


204,872,899 
3, 765, 376 
7, 074, 847 
4, 295, 151 
1, 145. 587 
1.613,522 
16,452,538 
1,269,677 


1,988.829 

179, 559 

93, 071, 031 

6, 109, 020 


$287,350,607 
163. 172, 606 
112, 518, 858 

23, 250, 054 
77, 916, 016 

62,057,881 
17,903,769 
67, 985, 574 
63,482.349 
72,492.096 
42. 196. 179 
42, 176, 198 
85.283,926 
30,  552, 769 
29,180,687 
28,793,416 
28,872,549 
23,879,688 
23,276,860 
17,938,017 
15, 672, 101 


An  increase  in  the  imports  of  the  following  articles,  since  1877,  has 
occurred :  Grain,  increase  of  6,663,487  cwts. ;  tea,  17,357,616  pounds ; 
butter,  159,114  cwts.;  cheese,  314,939  cwts.;  bacon  and  hams,  1.474,669 
cwts.;  animals:  oxen,  &c.,  52,269;  sheep,  18,070;  hides,  48,250  cwts.; 
woolen  manufactures,  value  of  increase,  $3,399,662 ;  seeds,  282,033  cwts. ; 
and  tobacco,  14,946,882  pounds. 

The  following  are  the  decreases  from  1877 :  Eaw  cotton,  133,046  cwts. ; 
wool,  10,499,763  pounds;  sugar,  refined,  163,373  cwts.,  and  raw  1,702,563 
cwts.;  silk  manufactures,  $510,825;  raw  silk,  271,285  pounds;  wood  and 
timber,  $30,622,299;  flax  and  hemp,  77,477  cwts.;  wme,3,ll6,269  gallons; 
coffee,  338,605  cwts. ;  copper,  19,622  cwts. ;  and  rice,  508,583  cwts. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  most"^  largely  indebted  to  the  following 
countries : 

UnitM  States $433,696,117;  increase  from  1877 $55,072,758 

France 201,308,329;  decrease  from  1877 21,622,142 

British  India 133,643,851;  decrease  from  1877 18,264,621 

Germany 114,672.117;  decrease  from  1877 13,131,350 

HoUand 104,430,100;  increase  from  1877 7,805,100 

AustraUa 101,459,677;  decrease  from  1877 4,268,147 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  in  1878  was 
$1,414,910,485,  and  from  British  possessions  abroad  $379,159,175. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in  the  year 
1878  was  $938,209,967,  and  that  of  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce $256,069,003,  making  a  total  value  of  $1,194^278,970,  which  was 
$599,790,690  less  than  the  total  value  of  imports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  in  1877  was  $  1,227,663,387,  being  $691,188,366 
less  than  the  value  of  imports  during  the  same  year.  The  figures  for 
1878  therefore  show  a  decrease  in  bqth  instances. 
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The  largest  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  were: 

Cotton  manufactures $257,446,938 

Iron  and  st^el  (tons,  2,296,860) 89,483,112 

Woolen  and  worsted  manufactures  (yards,  257,876,500) 81,378, 144 

Machinerr 36,477,570 

Linen  and  jute  manufactures 34,656,689 

The  largest  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  were : 

Wool pounds..  199,286,544  $59,497,213 

Coffee do....  114,835,260  23,022,202 

Cotton,  raw cwts...  1,314,803  16,744,780 

Tea pounds..  40,229,778  12,640,987 

Rice cwts...  3,844,975  11,828,318 

The  countries  to  which  the  greatest  values  were  exported  were : 

Germany ; $141,910,420 

France 129,389,336 

British  India 119,966,847 

Australia 104,721,796 

United  States 85,292,713 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

The  gross  amount  of  duties  received  during  the  financial  year  ending 
March  31,  1879,  was  $98,993,331,  showing  an  increase  of  $1,483,261  over 
the  preceding  twelve  months. 

There  was  an  increase  in  duties  received  upon  tobacco  of  $2,438,275, 
owing  to  the  larger  imports  of  that  article,  as  well  as  to  the  additional 
duty  of  4ef.  i)er  pound  levied.  There  was  also  an  increase  in  duty  re- 
ceived on  teas,  amounting  to  $778,449.  On  spirits,  wines,  and  other 
articles  there  were  smaller  receipts. 

TRADE  WITH  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1878  was  $433,696,117  (being  24  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  from  ajl  parts),  and  the  value  of  exports  thereto  was  $85,292,713. 

As  compared  with  1877,  there  was  an  increase  of  $55,072,758  in  im- 
ports firom  the  United  States,  and  a  decrease  of  $11,469,702  in  exports. 
The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  1878  was 
$348,403,404,  as  against  $281,860,944  in  1877. 

The  leading  importations  were : 

Grain  of  all  kinds 1147,845,009;  increase $31,859,145 

Raw  cotton 123,352,216;  increase 8,431,964 

(These  together  being  60  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from  the  United 
States.) 

Bacon  and  hams $37, 165, 535 ;  increase $8, 383, 821 

Cheese 16,086,667;  increase 860,049 

Tobacco  and  cigvs 9,816,665;  increase 744,724 

Animals 9,682,994;  increase 7,688,923 

The  imports  of  the  undermentioned  products  exceeded  those  in  the 
year  preceding  by  the  amounts  named : 

Wheat,  by  cwts.,  8,700,000 ;  corn,  cwts.,  7,300,000 ;  flour  and  meal, 
cwts.,  2,360,000;  barley,  cwts.,  270,000;  raw  cotton,  cwts.,  1,000,000; 
bacon  and  hams,  cwts.,  1,450,000 ;  cheese,  cwts.,  260,000 ;  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco,  pounds,  18,000,000 :  oxen  and  bulls,  57,000 ;  sheep,  32,400 ; 
swine,  16,400;  horses,  1,700;  lard,  cwts.,  330,000;  hides,  pounds, 
3,400,000. 

There  were  decreased  imports  of  hops,  iron,  and  steel,  wrought  or 
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manufactured,  crude  napbtha  (1,000,000  gallons),  petroleum,  wood  and 
timber^  and  cigars  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactare  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  $70,795,850,  a  falling  off  of  $8,877,350  from  those  in  1877. 
Iron  showed  a  decrease  of  $1, 500,000  j  woolens,  of  $1,250,000;  cottons, 
$1,500,000;  linens,  $1,500,000. 

The  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $14,496,863,  being  $2,592,352  less  than  in 
1877.    The  principal  falling  off  was  in  wool,  tea,  and  skins. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

The  gross  public  revenue  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  187$,  in- 
creased to  $415,579,860,  falling  shortof  the  budget  estimate  by  $570,140, 
and  being  at  the  rate  of  $12.29  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  gross  public  expenditure  (including  $7,500,000  for  the  war  in 
South  Africa)  amounted  to  $427,038,945,  showing  a  deficit  of  $11,459,085. 
The  expenditure  was  $4,166,605  less  than  the  budget  estimate,  and  at 
the  rate  of  12.62  per  head. 

The  gross  revenue  from  customs  was  $101,580,000;  from  inland  reve- 
nue, $247,500,000 ;  and  from  post-office  and  telegraphs,  $37,875,000.  The 
extra  twopence  in  the  pound  on  the  income  tax  brougiit  $14,450,000; 
and  the  receipts  for  post  and  telegraphs  were  $575,000  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year. 

The  charges  for  collection  of  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  packet  service, 
amounted  to  $35,805,845.  The  interest  and  service  of  the  national  debt 
cost  $143,220,915;  the  army  and  navy,  $61,068,270;  and  the  civil  list 
and  civil  charges,  $86,883,915. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1879  is  estimated  at 
34,166,113.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  marriages  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  year  1878,  but  the  death  rate  shows  an  increase. 

EMiaRATlON. 

the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1878  was  112,902,  of  whom  one-htdf 
went  to  the  United  States,  one-third  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  a 
tenth  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies. 

EDUCATION. 

The  accommodation  in  the  primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  exhibits 
an  increase  of  300,000  places  in  the  year  1878,  and  the  total  expenditure 
in  government  grants  amounted  to  $13,667,020. 

THE  POOE. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  January  1,  1879.  was  986,904.  There  was  an  increase  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  a  aecrease  in  Scotland. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  total  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  end  of  tJie  financial  year 
in  March,  1879,  was  $3,890,394,200.  The  average  price,  in  1878,  of  the 
3  per  cent.  puHic  debt  was  95^^  per  cent. 
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BANK  OP  JSNGLAND. 

The  largest  total  auioaat  of  deposits  in  t^e  Bank  of  England  during 
1878  was  in  March,  amounting  to  $168,545,000 ;  and  the  smallest  was  in 
September,  viz,  $121,665,000.  The  average  liabilities  were  $285,670,000, 
and  the  average  assets  $302,325,000.  The  largest  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  was  in  December,  when  it  was  $153,3^5^000. 

POST-OFFICE  AND   TELEGRAPHS. 

The  net  revenue  from  the  postal  and  telegraph  service  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ending  March  31,  1879,  amounted  to  $12,098,876. 

The  total  number  of  letters  and  post-cards  delivered  in  the  country 
during  the  year  increased  to  1,208,000,000,  or  3,537  per  one  hundred  of 
the  population.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  book  packets  delivered 
increased  to  328,000,000.    » 

The  number  of  telegrams  (exclusive  of  press  service  and  news  mes- 
sages) forwarded  through  the  postal  telegraph  service  in  1878  was 
22^77,921,  being  500,000  more  than  in  1877. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  both  number  and  total  amount  of  money  or- 
ders issued  by  the  post-office  in  1878  from  the  preceding  year,  in  num- 
ber of  1,300,000,  and  in  amount  $9,000,000.  The  total  number  issued  in 
1878  was  17,442,356,  amounting  to  131,221,090. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  length  of  lines  of  railway  open  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at 
the  end  of  1878  was  17,335  miles,  an  increase  of  258  miles,  and  the 
total  capital  paid  up  was  $3,502,811,495.  The  total  working  expenses 
amounted  to  $166,071,190,  and  the  net  receipts  to  $148,403,810,  about 
47  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES   FOR  1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  consular  regulations,  I  now 
proceed  to  embody  in  this  report  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
various  consulates  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  statement  relates  es- 
pecially to  the  business  of  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1879,  and  is 
based  partly  ux>on  corresi>ondence  and  personal  intercourse  with  the 
consuls,  and  partly  upon  their  reports  now  forwarded ;  it  is  also  supple- 
mented in  a  great  measure  by  the  returns  compiled  in  this  office  from 
the  various  forms  D,  showing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  the  respective  consular  districts  during  the  year. 

With  this  report  is  also  forwarded  a  statement  of  the  value  of  declared 
exports  for  the  past  seven  years  from  the  districts  under  my  jurisdic- 
tion, so  aiTauged  as  to  show — 

1.  In  their  alphabetical  order  the  value  of  exi)orts  from  the  various 
districts  from  1873  to  1879,  inclusive. 

2.  A  summary  giving  the  gross  total  for  each  year. 

3.  A  recapitulation  for  the  last  seven  years. 

4.  A  recapitulation  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Much  time  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  on  this  return  in  order  to 
render  it  accurate  and  comprehensive.  For  purposes  of  analysis,  and 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  course  of  the  export  trade  between  this  king- 
dom and  the  United  States,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  a  faithftil  and 
valuable  record. 
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My  compilation  of  last  year  from  Forms  D  exhibited  a  decrease  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  $11,899,614  83,  or  a  total  decrease  of  more  than 
12  i)er  cent,  on  the  values  of  the  precedinf?  year.  This  year  my  compi- 
lation from  the  same  sources  exhibits  an  increase  of  $15,719,613  85.32, 
being  nearly  19  per  cent,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  The 
increase  was  in  21  consulates,  the  decrease  in  3.  The  total  value  of 
exports  from  this  kingdom  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  was 
$98,479,994  32.08. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  important  increases : 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 

BelfaBt : 

This  year  an  increase  of |1, 084, 929 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 397,332 

BirmiDgham : 

This  year  an  increase  of 125,758 

Last  year  a  decrease  of ^ 533,357 

Bradford : 

This  year  an  increase  of 261,488 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 1,617,302 

Cardiff: 

This  year  an  increase  of 310,427 

Last  year  an  increase  of 194, 632 

Cork: 

Thisyfear  an  increase  of 29,812 

Last  year  an  increase  of 12,367 

Dublin :  • 

This  year  an  increase  of ..  .• 119,055 

Last  year  an  increase  of '32,850 

Dundee : 

This  year  an  increase  of 470, 910 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 164,027 

QlasjKow : 

This  year  an  increase  of 1,049,345 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 340,156 

Leeds: 

This  year  an  increase  of 145,595 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 292,956 

Liverpool : 

This  year  an  increase  of 3,978,011 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 3,500,621 

London : 

This  year  an  increase  of 5, 004, 290 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 3,312,256 

Manchester : 

This  year  an  increase  of 637,557 

Last  year  a  decrease  of 1.699,881 

Newcastle-on-Tyne : 

This  year  an  increase  of 225,016 

Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 44,590 

Nottingham : 

This  year  an  increase  of 1,359,016 

In  1877  an  agency  of  Sheffield. 

TunstaU : 

This  year's  return  shows  an  increase  of 82,794 

Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of 176,181 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  con- 
sulates. 

BELFAST. 

A  substantial  improvement  in  the  export  trade  from  this  consulate  to 
the  Unit^  States  has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  On  reference 
to  Form  D*  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  every 

•  For  details  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  referred  to  hy  the  consul-general  as 
Form  D,  see  reports  m>m  the  several  consulates  in  their  proper  places. 
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qaarter  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  of  1878^ 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $1,084,929.57,  or  an  increase  of  over  17 
per  cent.    Last  year  the  decrease  was  abont  6  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  exports  for  the  past  seven 
years : 

Year  ending  Sept-omber  30 — 

1873 , $7,460,197  10 

1874 7,737,266  18 

1875 7,243,160  36 

1876 6,244,088  77 

1877 6,640,559  13 

1878 6,243,226  62 

1879 7,328,156  19 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  exports  for  the  past  year  exceed  those 
of  any  year  since  1874. 

Emigration  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  though  not  large,  has 
increased  during  the  past  twelve  months. 

BIR]tfrNGHAM. 

The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  the  United 
States,  which  was  continuous  from  1873  to  1878,  inclusive,  has  at  length 
received  acheck — ^the  returns  for  1879  exhibiting  an  increase  of  $125,768, 
or  more  than  5  per  cent. 

»  The  following  figures  fi^m  Form  D  show  the  course  of  trade  at  this 
important  manufacturing  center  during  the  past  seven  years : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 17,463,185  72 

1874 5,778,957  84 

1875 4,791,231  29 

1876 3,135,234  92 

1877 2,842.871  05 

1878., 2,309,513  42 

1879 2,435,271  89 

BRADFORD. 

In  my  last  report  I  noted  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  this  consulate  of  no  less  than  22  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  This  year  Form  D 
exhibits  an  increase  of  $261,488,  or  more  than  4^  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  exports  from  this  district  for 
the  past  seven  years : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $15,900,091  72 

1874 13,841,819  21 

1875 11,629,262  15 

1876 7,197,347  88 

1877 7,311,101  75 

1878 5,693,799  37 

1879 5,955,287  85 

On  reference  to  Form  D  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  two  quarters 
of  the  year  show  a  decrease  of  $800,938,  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  the  previous  year ;  this  large  decrease  is,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase  in  the  last  two  quarters  of 
the  year,  amounting  together  to  $1,070,426,  of  which  the  September 
quarter  contributed  nearly  93  i)ercent.,  or  $992,133.  Whether  this  sud- 
den and  great  increase  will  prove  more  than  temporary,  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  determine. 
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BBISTOL. 

Form  D,  for  the  year  ending  Sep^mber  30, 1879,  shows  a  deerease  in 
the  value  of  exports  of  $2,095.96,  or  1^  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
j)receding  twelve  months. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  past  seven  years  have  been : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $306,901  76 

1874 305,863  06 

1875 390,.'>95  58 

1876 217,427  57 

1877 218,222  00 

1878 166,648  20 

1879 164,552  24 

CARDIFF. 

Form  D,  for  this  district,  exhibits  an  increase  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $310,427, 
or  nearly  105  per  cent.  In  my  last  report  I  was  able  to  note  the  great 
improvement  on  the  previous  year  of  190  percent.,  and  in  1879  six  times 
the  amount  of  business  of  1877  was  transacted  at  this  center  with  the 
United  States.  But,  although  this  improvement  appears  a  large  one, 
tiie  export  trade  does  not  yet  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  year  1873, 
as  the  following  statistics  show : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $4,411,124  39 

1874 497,161  78 

1875 445,730  44 

1876 155,294  69 

1877 102,271  70 

1878 296,903  74 

1879 607,331  57 

The  principal  exports  are  steam  and  house  coal,  iron  and  steel  rails, 
tin  plates  and  spiel^eleisen. 

Coal  prices  remam  unaltered.  Collieries  are  being  worked  in  hopes 
of  better  times,  rather  than  from  any  advantage  the  owners  derive  from 
prices  realized,  for  these,  in  many  cases,  barely  cover  the  cost  of  work- 
ing. 

The  month  of  September  was  an  exceptionally  busy  one  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  orders  were  received  at  this 
I)oint  from  the  United  States.  Several  iron  works  have  recommenced 
work,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  important  orders  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

The  tin-plate  trade  also  exhibits  a  marked  increase,  but  the  uofortu- 
nate  and  oft  recurring  differences  between  masters  and  men,  as  to  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  tend  to  drive  the  trade  into  other  channels. 

There  are  now  three  steamers  running  regularly  between  Cardiff^ 
Swansea,  and  New  York,  bringing  American  products  of  all  descriptions, 
including  live  stock. 

CORK. 

Form  D,  flnom  this  consulate,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  vaJue  of  exports,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding  year,  of  $29,812.94,  or  more  than  56  per  cent. 

Hides  and  skins  are  the  chief  articles  of  export  from  this  district. 
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The  followiDg  flgnres  show  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the  past 
seven  years : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $147,571  38 

1874 115,374  36 

1875 80,159  58 

1876 37,456  01 

1877 40,845  71 

1878 53,203  07 

1879 83,016  01 

DUBLIN. 

Form  D  for  this  consular  district  shows  an  increase  in  each  quarter 
of  the  year  in  the  value  of  exports,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $119,055.80, 
or  more  than  20  per  cent. 

Salted  skins  and  ale  and  porter  constitute  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  this  district  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  for  the  past  seven  years  are  as  follows  : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $1,164,020  68 

1874 928,900  81 

1875 769,660  39 

1876 639,550  66 

1877 550,311  80 

1878 583,162  66 

1879  702,218  46 

DUNDEE. 

Form  D  for  this  district  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports 
of  $470,910.35,  or  rather  more  than  10  per  cent. 

Each  quarter  of  the  year,  except  the  second,  shows  an  improvement, 
the  last  being  most  marked,  the  increase  amounting  to  $307,733,  or  more 
than  65  per  cent,  of  the  increase  for  the  year. 

The  following  figures  give  the  declared  values  for  the  past  seven 
years: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 »7, 094, 321  53 

1874 6,685,6  8  74 

1876 5,999,913  37 

1876 5,473,143  70 

1877 4,825,588  12 

1878 4,641,560  47 

1879 5,112,470  82 

Burlaps  and  linens  continue  to  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
articles  of  export  from  this  district. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  dullness  of  the  jute  trade — the  great 
staple  of  this  center — the  direct  import  of  the  raw  material  in  1879  to 
Dundee  promises  to  exceed  that  of  any  former  year  in  the  history  of 
that  trade.  The  stock  has  been  abundant  during  the  past  year,  and 
consequently  prices  were  low  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  reached 
the  lowest  point  ever  yet  quoted  for  standard  burlaps.  Since  that  time, 
however,  matters  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better — a  change  doubtless 
caused  by  the  large  shipments  which  have  since  been  made  to  the 
United  States.  Many  manufacturers  are  now  of  opinion  that,  with  the 
raw  material  at  its  present  figure  and  cheaper  labor  (the  wages  of  the 
workers  having  been  again  reduced  during  the  year),  they  can  compete 
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more  flavorably  with  foreign  competitors  than  at  any  time  daring  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  the  return  to 
the  activity  of  old  times  will  be  slow,  and,  as  Dundee  has  no  longer  the 
monopoly  of  this  trade,  the  profits  will  not  be  so  enormous  as  formerly. 

Ship-building  still  continues  inactive. 

In  the  engineering  and  iron  works  of  the  districjt  the  masters  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  pointed  out  to  their  euiployds  that  it  was  impossible 
to  undertake  contracts  unless  the  workmen  agreed  to  an  extension  of 
the  working  hours  from  51  to  54  per  week  without  increase  of  pay ;  this 
the  men  very  wisely  assented  to,  and  throughout  Scotland  this  change 
in  the  hours  of  labor  is  being  rapidly  effect^. 

The  report  furnished  by  the  consul  for  this  district  is  very  interesting 
and  is  carefully  prepared. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Fonn  D  for  this  district  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports 
each  quarter  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $344,042.44. 

Linens  constitute  more  than  57  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  this 
center. 

Until  1878,  Dunfermline  was  an  agency  of  the  Leith  consulate;  in 
that  year  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $1,099,002.88 ; 
in  1879  they  were  $1,443,045.32  in  value. 

FALMOUTH.     ' 

Form  D  for  this  district  shows,  for  the  third  consecutive  year,  an  in- 
crease over  each  of  the  preceding  years,  the  increase  for  the  past  twelve 
months  being  $12,216.83,  or  over  22  per  cent.  On  reference  to  the  fol- 
lowing figures  it  wiU  be  observed  that  the  declared  exports  for  1879  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  of  the  seven  years  embraced  in  my  tabular  compila- 
tion.   This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  under  my  observation. 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $54,052  30 

X874 60,4:20  52 

1875 57,487  85 

1876 44,636  44 

1877 53,451  77 

1878 55,036  64 

1879 67,253  47 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  has  occurred  principally  in  China 
clay  and  arsenic. 

The  great  depression  in  the  mining  industries  of  this  center  alluded 
to  in  previous  reports  continued  unabated  in  severity  until  August  last, 
when  some  signs  of  activity  were  apparent,  and  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  tin  took  place,  followed  by  further  advances,  amounting  altogether 
to  £10  per  ton  upon  the  metal,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  £6  5«.  on 
tin  ore  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  from  the  mines. 

Cornish  mine  adventurers  and  others  entertain  an  opinion,  based  on 
the  increasing  consumption  of  tin  and  the  falling  otf  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  the  imports  of  this  article  from  Australia,  that  better 
times  are  at  hand  for  tin  mines.  Should  this  be  so,  and  remunerative 
prices  rule,  a  great  impetus  will  once  again  be  given  to  Cornish  mining, 
and  all  parts  of  Cornwall  will  be  largely  benefited. 

The  reports  of  the  harvest  in  this  district  form  no  exception  to  those 
from  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom.    The  season  has  been  the 
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wettest  ever  known.    Cereals  have  suffered  much.    Wheat  particularly 
is  very  deficient  in  quantity  and  ^rain  very  small. 

As  in  former  years,  the  report  from  the  consul  at  this  port  is  carefully 
prepared  and  famishes  much  interesting  and  useful  information. 

GLASGOW. 

Form  D  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  shows  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  exports  from  Glasgow,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  $1,049,345^ 
or  more  than  24^  per  cent.  Thread  furnishes  more  than  36J  per  cent,  oi 
the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  district. 

The  following  statistics  exhibit  the  values  for  the  past  seven  years^ 
viz; 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 18,362,433  8a 

1874 •....  6,377.818  6L 

1875 6,796,289  62. 

1«76 5,101,128  94 

1877 4,589,156  85 

lt78 4,249,000  00 

1879 5,298,346  00 

The  increase  thus  noted  is  largely  due  to  the  shipmeuts  in  pig-iron  to 
the  United  States.  This  resumption  of  acti\aty  in  the  iron  tnide  has* 
given  a  better  tone  to  other  industrial  enterprises  of  this  district,  but 
rarther  evidences  of  any  decided  improvemeut  in  general  business  arer 
wanting. 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  October,  1878,  will  be  seriously 
felt  for  a  considerable  time  to  come. 

The  weather  in  Scotland  this  year  has  been  cold  and  wet  beyond  prece-^ 
dent,  resulting  in  an  almost  total  failure  of  crops  of  all  kinds.  A 
kffge  number  of  the  best  farmers  of  Scotland  are  ruined,  and  it  is  stated 
that  actual  famine  would  result  were  it  not  for  the  unlimited  stores  of 
cheap  breadstuff  and  other  food  constantly  arriving  from  the  United 
States.  Another  grave  cause  of  concern  is  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  unemployed ;  it  is  computed  that  there  are  at  present  35,000  able-  • 
bodied  persons  out  of  work  in  Glasgow.  This  serious  state  of  things  is 
much  aggravated  by  the  antagonism  of  the  employes  towards  the  em- 
ployer ;  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  employment,  labor  strikes  are? 
constantly  recurring. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  report  in  the  ship-building  industry  of  this 
district. 

Of  the  11,000,000  pounds  of  American  beef  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict, scarcely  a  pound  is  retailed  under  that  name;  the  quality  is  so  good 
that  it  is  nearly  all  sold  as  the  genuine  home-fed  article. 

HULL. 

Until  the  last  year  Hull  was  an  agency  of  the  Leeds  consulate.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  was  $131,683.09. 

The  consul  at  this  port  has  ftimished  a  very  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing  account,  historical  and  commercial,  of  this,  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  on  the  east  coast  of  England.  In  his  concluding  re- 
marks he  alludes  to  the  constant  calls  made  for  assistance  by  persons 
representing  themselves  to  be  American  citizens  in  distress,  and  for 
whom  no  provision  is  made  by  the  government,  the  result  being  a  con- 
tinual  drain  on  the  private  purse  of  the  official.  These  remarks,  I  may 
add,  are  applicable  to  every  consulate  under  my  jurisdiction. 
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LEEDS. 

Form  D  for  this  district  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  of  $145,595.37,  or  more  than  10  per  cent ;  last  year  the 
decrease  was  over  17  per  cent. 

Since  my  last  report  Hull,  formerly  an  agency  of  Leeds,  has  been 
raised  to  the  grade  of  a  commercial  agency  ^  consequentiy,  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  this  district  with  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  1878,  the  value  of  the  declared  exports 
from  Hull  for  the  past  year  should  be  added;  this  would  give  nearer  20 
than  10  per  cent,  increase. 

Woolens,  as  in  former  years,  form  by  far  the  chief  article  of  export 
from  this  center. 

The  values  of  the  declared  exports  for  the  last  seven  years  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $4,868,277  08 

1874 3,602,104  55 

1876 3,6<J6,5;i5  43 

1876  2,135,376  68 

1877 ,.  1,704, :«J7  58 

1878 1,411,370  59 

1879 1,556,965  96 

LEITH. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879, 
shows  a  decrease  of  $242,870.97,  or  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
exports  as  compared  with  1878.  This  decrease  is,  however,  more  nom- 
inal than  real.  Since  the  da^  of  my  last  report  a  consular  agency  has 
been  created  at  Kirkcaldy,  formerly  in  this  district,  and  attached  to  the 
commercial  agency  of  Dunfermline.  The  latter  place  itself^  prior  to 
1877,  was  an  agency  of  the  Leith  consulate ;  thus,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  course  of  trade  at  Leith,  the  figures  for  Dun- 
fermline for  the  past  two  years  should  be  added. 

The  returns  of  exports  to  the  United  States  will  then  show  for  the 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $3,996,418  86 

1874 1,862,032  28 

1875 2,294,385  65 

1876 1,779,976  39 

1877 1,671,257  79 

Year  ending  September  30,  1878  : 

Leith $611,810  09 

Danfermline 1,099,002  88 

1,710,813  97 

Year  ending  September  30,  1879: 

Leith $368,939  12 

Dunfermline 1,443,045  32 

1,811,984  44 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  there  has  really  been  a  very  sensible  increase 
ill  the  declared  value  of  exports  during  the  past  twelve  months  in  this 
district  as  it  originally  existed.  With  this  explanation  I  now  append 
the  statistics  for  Leith  proper,  as  found  in  my  summary,  viz  : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $2,996,418  26 

1874 1,862,032  28 

li^5 2,294,385  65 
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Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1876 11,779,976  39 

1877 1,671,257  79 

1878 611,810  09 

1879 368,939  12 

Books  now  form  the  article  of  chief  value  from  this  district  j  last  year 
it  was  linens. 

Up  to  October  1, 1879,  no  Scotch  wheat  of  the  present  seasoti'a  crop  ha^ 
been  offered  for  sale;  the  agricultural  situation  is  gloomy  to  a  degree^ 
fields  in  the  uplands  still  in  September  were  quite  green,  and,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tho 
season  of  1879  has  been  by  far  the  worst  that  the  Scotch  farmers  have- 
known  for  years.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that- 
the  gravity  of  the  crisis — for  it  is  undoubtedly  such  to  the  farming  com- 
munity— is  materially  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  experienced 
no  good  harvests  since  1876. 

Tliroughout  Scotland  there  is  now  a  strong  tendency  to  strict  econ- 
omy, both  in  living  and  in  business. 

Consequent  on  the  agricultural  depression,  principally,  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  number  of  emigrants  in  1880  to  the  United 
States ;  these  will  be  of  the  better  class,  and  possessed  of  more  means 
than  is  usually  the  case. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Form  D  for  this  important  district  shows  an  increase  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  that  for  the  last  quarter  being  more  than  50 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  my  last  report  a  decrease  was  shown  of,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
15J  per  cent.  5  this  year  an  increase  has  occurred  of  $3,978,011.96,  or 
nearly  21  -pei  cent.,  being  the  largest  increase  at  any  consulate  in  the 
kingdom  except  London.  The  vjJue  of  exports  from  this  district  is  also 
greater  than  for  any  year  since  1875. 

Last  year  tin  plates  constituted  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  declared 
exports ;  this  year  they  amount  to  over  39  per  cent. ;  in  this  aiticle  alone 
there  is  an  increase  of  $1,118,326.44,  Chemicals  last  year  formed  20J 
per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of  exports ;  this  year  tliey  amount  to,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  20J  per  cent.  5  the  increase  in  the  declared  value  be- 
ing $725,291.34,  so  that,  in  two  articles  alone,  the  increase  for  the  year 
is  $1,843,617.78. 

The  following  figures  exhibit  the  total  values  of  exports  to  the  United 
States  for  the  past  seven  years : 

Year  ending  September  30— 

1873 t36, 095,983  86 

1874 31,791,783  75 

1875 27,307,312  61 

1876 22,947,802  20 

1877 22,585,056  66 

1878 19,084,235  15 

1879 23,062,247  11 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  decline,  which  was  continuous  from  1873 
to  1878,  inclusive,  has  at  length  been  staid. 

The  customs  revenue  at  this  port  for  1878  amounted  to  $15,047,813, 
aminst  $14,705,232  lor  1877. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  at  this  port  was 
$261,327,021  for  1878,  against  $378,234,218  for  1877. 
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The  various  tabular  forms  furnished  by  the  consul  at  this  port  conUin 
oiiuoh  valuable  information. 

LONDON. 

'On  reference  to  my  form  D  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  has  been  an  in- 
<)rease  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  in  eadi  quarter  of 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  preceding 
twelve  months,  amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  very  substantial  sum 
of  $5,004,290.70.52,  or  over  25  per  cent,  increase,  and  more  than  a  mill- 
ion dollars  greater  than  at  any  other  consalate.  The  increase  has  now 
been  continuous  for  the  last  five  quarters,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  one 
just  concluded,  being  then  $2,556,281.29.29. 

The  following  are  the  total  values  of  exports  for  the  past  seven  years : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $36,883,557  37.55 

1874 29,402,080  24.52 

1875 25,602,624  67.66 

1876 20,509,669  26.54 

1877 22,728,837  83.75 

1878 19,416,581  34.56 

1879 - 24,420,872  05.08 

Upon  reference  to  my  recapitulation  it  will  be  observed  that  London 
maintains  her  pre-eminence  in  the  export  trade  between  the  various 
consu.ar  districts  and  the  United  States. 

LONDONDBBEY. 

Porm  D  for  1879,  as  compared  with  that  for  the  preceding  year,  shows 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of  $336.26,  or 
about  18J  per  cent. 

Whisky  is  the  article  of  chief  value  exported  from  this  district. 

The  following  statistics  testify  to  the  small  amount  of  export  business 
with  the  United  States  at  this  center : 

Tear  ending  September  30— 

1873 $173,295  77 

1874 50,757  47 

1875 5,585  02 

1876 6,248  07 

1877 782  16 

1878  1,797  66 

1879 2,133  92 

MANCHESTER. 

Form  D,  from  this  the  cotton  center  of  the  world,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1879,  of  $637,557.39,  or  more  than  7J  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  In  my  last  report  I  noted  a  decrease  of  more 
than  17  per  cent. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  the  year  exhibit  a  decrease  on  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  previous  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$449,180.26 ;  but  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increase 
tbAt  took  place  in  the  last  two  quarters  of  the  year,  viz : 

June  30 $317,244  94 

September  30 769,492  71 

1,086,737  65 
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It  will  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in  other  important  districts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  greatest  revival  has  occurred  in  the  September  quarter  of 
the  present  year. 

This  year  cottons  constitute  more  than  54^  per  cent  of  the.  entire 
value  of  exports ;  last  year  they  were  58  per  cent  Chemicals  are  next, 
being  more  than  7f  per  cent ;  last  year  they  stood  at  about  8^  per 
cent.  Linens  rank  next,  being  over  7^  per  cent;  rags  and  junk  Deing 
nearly  7  per  cent 

From  tiie  following  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decline,  which 
was  continuous  at  this  point  from  1873  to  1878,  has  at  last  taken  a  turn, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  large  increase  in  value  of  exx>orts  during  the  past 
quarter: 

Year  ending  September  30— 

1873 $21,978,696  48 

1874  .: 19,339,295  72 

1875 18,139,681  27 

1876 10,141,092  94 

1877 9,876,768  09 

1878 8,176,886  53 

1879 8,814,443  92 

Notwithstanding  this  revival,  it  must  not  for  one  moment  be  imagined 
that  trade  at  this  important  center  stands  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  as  the 
well-considered  report  of  the  consul  at  Manchester  most  clearly  deu>on- 
strates.  A  careful  study  of  this  report  will  repay  those  interested  in 
cotton  industries. 

At  Manchester  no  strikes  have  occurred  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
operatives  have  submitted  to  reductions  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  over  15  per  cent ;  indeed,  so  many  mills  are  working  half-time  and 
the  number  closed  is  so  considerable  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing operatives  at  low  rates  of  wages.  Dull  times  have  also  seriously 
affected  the  financial  resources  of  the  trades  unions  connected  with  the 
cotton  industry,  and  these  are  not  now  in  a  position  to  stand  the  drain 
on  their  funds  which  a  strike  of  any  magnitude  would  cause.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  operatives  have  exhibited  commendable  willing- 
ness to  accept  their  full  share  of  the  suffering  which  long-continued  de- 
pression has  caused  in  their  particular  branch  of  industry. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  a  large  and  increasing  trade  has  been 
carried  on  here  in  American  fresh  meats. 

A  large  increase  in  emigration  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  this 
point  during  the  coming  year.  Constant  applications  for  information  on 
this  subject  are  being  made  at  the  consulate,  and  the  consul  is  of 
opinion  that  good  would  result  if  resident  Americans  of  Jcnown  atcmding 
and  character  were  appointed  as  emigration  agents.  Much  harm  in  the 
past  has  been  done  by  adventurers  who  in  many  instances,  to  suit  their 
own  ends,  have  unscrupulously  deceived  emigrants. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
$225,016,  or  over  28  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  Sodas  constituted  31^  per  cent  of  these ;  furs  and  sMns  rank 
next,  being  over  19^  per  cent. }  chemicals  also  amount  to  more  tlian  19} 
per  cent 

Xt  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statistics  that,  although  a  consid- 
erable improvement  has  taken  place  during  the  past  two  years^  the  ex- 
povt  business  between  here  and  the  United  States  still  falls  considerably 
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short  of  what  it  was  in  1874,  and  does  not  amount  to  one- third  of  what 
it  was  in  1873. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  reaction  from  the  long-continued  de- 
pression of  trade  was  experienced  in  this  district,  caused,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  numerous  orders  from  the  United  States  for  pig-iron. 
Prices  have  risen,  and  the  makers  of  this  article  are  satisfied  that  the 
revival  is  natural  and  healthy,  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  improve. 

The  report  and  tabular  forms  from  the  consul  at  this  port  contain 
much  usefril  information. 

The  exports  for  the  past  seven  years  to  the  United  States  have  been : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $3,259,780  96 

1874 1,179,818  65 

1875 835,181  00 

1876 8:59,007  29 

iy--5 640,836  16 

^^^i - 107,863  09 

1878 793,289  86 

1879 1,018,306  44 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Form  D,  from  this  district,  exhibits  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  $1,359,016.71,  or  over  44  per  cent.  This  increase  is 
principally  in  the  lace  trade,  essentially  the  staple  of  this  center,  the 
increase  in  that  branch  alone  being  $1,011,970. 

Until  1877  Nottingham  was  an  agency  of  the  Sheffield  consulate } 
since  then  the  returns  have  been  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30-^ 

1878 $3,062,216  71 

1879 4,421,233  42 

PLYMOUTH. 

Form  D  for  this  district,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  twelve  months,  exhibits  a  decrease 
of  $10,862,  or  over  50  per  cent. ;  as  in  former  years,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  exportation  from  this  district  consists  of  China  clay,  which  this  year 
is  more  than  97  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of  declared  exports  j  no 
shipments  to  the  United  States  occurred  at  this  point  during  the  first 
two  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  building  of  wooden  ships,  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  this 
port,  continues  very  inactive,  and  very  few  of  the  copper  mines  in  the 
neighborhood  have  of  late  paid  their  working  expenses. 

The  wheat  harvest  here  is  ftiUy  one-third  under  the  average,  and  the 
quality  indifferent ;  the  weather  has  been  ungenial  j  rain  fell  almost 
weekly,  and  there  was  but  little  sunshine  during  the  summer. 

The  declared  values  of  exports  from  this  district  for  the  past  sevea 
years  are  as  follows : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $37,694  90 

1874 ; 22,038  70 

1875 4,980  56 

1876 1,620  26 

1877. i. 21,071  6^ 

1878 2l,478;99 

1879 10,611  34 
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BHEFFIELD. 

F<»:iu  D  for  this  district  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  value  of  declared 
exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  of  $583,499.69,  or  more 
than  27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Steel 
constitates  32  per  cent  of  the  declared  value  of  exports  j  cutlery  more 
than  29J  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  give  the  value  of  declared  exports  for  the  past 
seven  years  firom  this  district : 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 $14,197,614  72 

1874 11,309,037  51 

1875 7,725,718  08 

1876 5,698,197  78 

1877 5,720,331  20 

1878 2,140,443  49 

1879 2,723,943  18 

Of  the  many  industries  at  this  point,  that  of  the  file  trade  has  been 
one  of  the  largest ;  it  is  now  in  a  most  disorganized  condition ;  the  com- 
petition has  been  most  severe,  owing  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  American 
houses. 

The  imports  of  American  food-products  into  this  district  are  enor- 
mons,  and  constantly  increasing. 

The  result  of  the  great  depression  in  trade,  it  is  thought,  must  lead 
to  a  large  amount  of  emigration  in  the  future. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Form  D  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  of  $19,652.94,  or  over  44  per  cent.  5  but  Soutliampton  having 
been,  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  1878,  an  agency  of  the  consulate- 
general,  at  London,  the  returns  for  that  period  were  included  in  my  own 
Form  D,  and  therefore  what  appears  an  increase,  is  in  reality  a  de(;rease. 

Live  stock  constituted  more  than  65  per  cent,  of  the  entire  value  of 
declared  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  ttie  prohibitory  edict  upon  the  exportation  of  breeding  cattle 
to  the  United  States,  none  have  been  shipped  during  the  last  two  quar- 
ters of  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  declared  values  of  exports  for  the  past  seven 
years: 

Year  ending  September  30 — 

1873 f39,774  58 

1»74 17,662  67 

1875 9,786  58 

1876 20,653  69 

1878 44,536  28 

1879  64,189  22 

TUNSTALL. 

Form  D  shows  an  increase  of  $82,794.96,  or  over  3  per  cent,  in  the 
value  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Last  year  I  had  to  report  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  7  per  cent. 

Earthenware  represents  more  than  91  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
dediured  exports  to  the  United  States  flx)m  this  district  during  the  past 
year. 
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It  is  carious  to  not^  that  the  increase  has  occurred  in  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  that  for  the  Septemb^  quarter  being  as' nearly  as 
possible  equivalent  to  the  decrease  which  took  place  in  the  first  quarter 
(December)  of  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  past  seven  years : 

Tear  ending  September  30 — 

X873 $4,211,584  33.45 

1874 2,913,201  94.65 

1875 2,722,626  55.55. 

1876 2,568,707  12.00 

1877 2,428,483  17.00 

1878 2,604,681  77.00 

1879 2,687,476  73.00 

Recapitulation  of  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  a«  declared 
at  the  several  consulates  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

L<mdon 124,420,872  05.08 

Liverpool 23,062,247  11.00 

Mancteater 8,814,443  92..00 

Belfast : 7,328,156  19  00 

Bradford 5,955,267  8500 

Glasgow 5,298,345  00-00 

Dundee 5,112,470  82-00 

Kottingham 4,421,233  42.00 

Sheffield 2,723,943  18.00 

TunstaU 2,687,476  73.00 

Birmingham 2,435,271  89.00 

Leeds 1,556,965  96.00 

Dunfermline 1,443,045  32.00 

Jfewcaatle 1,018,306  44.00 

Dublin 702,218  46.00 

Cardiff 607,331  57.00 

Leith 368,939  12.00 

Bristol 164,552  24.00 

HuU 131,683  09.00 

Coak 83,016  01.00 

Falmouth 67,253  47.00 

Southampton* 64.189  22.00 

Plymouth 10,611  34.00 

Londonderry 2,133  92.00 

Total $98,479,994  32.08 

ADAM  BADEAU. 
United  States  Consulate-Geneeal, 

Londony  November  24, 1879. 

*  This  amount  represents  the  exports  for  the  September  quarter  of  1878.  Southamp- 
ton having  only  at  the  commencement  of  that  quarter  been  erected  into  a  consulate, 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year  1877,  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1878,  were  embodied 
in  the  returns  of  the  consulate-general  at  London,  of  which  Southampton  was  during 
that  period  an  agency. 
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[The  following  statements,  accompanying  tlie  consul-generars  report,  are  taken  from 
firitisn  official  publications.] 

Statement  shomng  the  total  area  and  acreage  under  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  live  stock, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  on  June  4,  1879. 

AGRICULTURE. 


Deaci-iption. 


!  England.        "Wales.        Scotland.       Ireland. 

I  I 


'      Acrei.      I 

TotAlarea i  32,597,398 

Total  under  crops,  bare,  fallow,  and  j  ' 

grass ;  24,503,882  i 

Grain  crops 7,113,122  ' 

Greencrops ,    2,736,488  : 

Clover,  sanfoin,  and  grasses  nnder  rota- 

tion I    2,674,949 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass  not  broken  | 

up  in  rotation  (exclusive  of  heath  or  I 

monntain  land) 11,233,526 

Flax j  6,970  1 

Hops I         67,671 

Bare,  fallow,  or  uncropped  arable  land         671, 156 


Aeret.     i 
19, 496, 132 


Acret. 
4,721,823 


2, 758, 743      4, 713, 159 
481.  577  i     1, 390,  535  I 
126,951  I        690,879 


Aeret. 
20, 819^947 

15, 836, 222 
1,761,800 
1,294.636 


347, 473  !    1, 450. 951       1,  937, 348 


1,773,811 
12 


1,159,387 
,73 


10,198,139 
128,  004 


28,919 


21,334 


16,295 


United  King- 
dom, includ- 
ing Isle  of 
Man  and 
Channel  Isl- 
anda. 


Aeret. 
77,828,947 

47,436,820 
10, 777, 459 
4, 871, 556 

6, 450, 905 


24.395,905 

136,060 

67.671 

738,264 


NUMBER  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


Horses  returned  by  occupiers  of  land 

CatUe 

Sheep 

Pigs 


1. 100, 707 
4,128,940 
18,  445.  522 
1,771,081 


136,391  1  195,747 

643,815  1  1,083,601 

2, 873, 460  '  6, 838, 098 

192,757  I  127,721 


513,  036 
4.067,094 
4, 017,  889 
1,071.990 


1,955,894 
9, 961, 536 
32,237,968 
3, 178, 106 


MIXES. 

Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  coal  and  metals  produced  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  years  1*<77  and  1878. 


Year. 

Articles. 
Coal 

tons . . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1877 

134, 610, 763 
132,654,887 

6. 608, 664 

6, 381. 051 

4,486 

8,952 

61,403 

58,333 

9,500 

10,106 

6,281 

6,309 

497,375 

420,079 

£47,113,7<l|7 
46, 429, 210 

16, 19U  236 

1878 

do 

do... 

1877 

Metals  produced  from  British  ores : 
Pig-iron    ....    .......•>•............•....•.... 

tons.. 

1878 

do 

do... 

16,164»992 
340,067 
271,042 

1877 
1878 

Fine  copper 

do 

do.. 

do  . 

1877 
1878 

MetalUclead 

do 

do  . 

do  .. 

1.262,600 
972,491 
695,162 
668,080 

1877 
1878 

White  tin 

do 

do  . 

do  .. 

1877 

Zinc 

do.. 

136,612 

1878 

do 

do.. 

128,026 

1877 

Silver  from  lead            

ounces. 

113,960 

1878 

do 

do  . 

88,296 

1877 

Other  metals                                       ......  .  .  .......  ............ 

3,338 
10,196 

1878 

do 

Tot-ftl  of  coal  and  metals                                    

1877 

65,866,727 
64,712,332 

1878 

do 
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NAVIGATION. 

Statement  ahawing  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  year  1878^  in  the  foreign  trade. 


Flag. 


BritJah 

FM'eign: 

KuMiAii :. 

Swediah 

Korwegian 

Danish 

German 

I;utch 

Belgian 

Fi-Mdoh 

Spanish 

Fortagueae 

Italian 

Aofltrian 

Greek 

United  States... 
Other  countries . 


Sailing  vessels. 


Steamers. 


No.        •  Tons.  No. 


14, 285      4. 790, 076 


1,6G9 

5,641 

2.685 

3.576 

821 

11 

3,412 

118 

38 

1.144 

344 

48 

522 

12 


257, 
406, 
1, 765, 
365, 
799, 
119, 

2, 

364, 

33, 

7, 

624, 

177, 

19, 

516, 

6, 


22,940 


619 

463 

196 

349 

780 

813 

897 

982 

675  , 

2f  0  I 

849  , 

230  ! 

333 

006  i 

460 


Tons. 


12,528,657 


37 
506 
143 
483 
933 
645 
852 
992 
340 

'I 

2 
9 
33 
1  , 


20,260 

259, 786 

67,183 

251,954 

571, 241 

407, 191 

257, 207 

372,549 

199,177 

13,373 

3,834 

1,468 

7,887 

65,358 

639 


Total. 


No. 


37,225 


736 
2,175 
5,784 
3,168 
4^609 
1.466 

863 
4,404 

458 

50 

1.1*9 

346 
57 

555 
13 


Tons. 


17.327,733 


277,879 
666.249 

1,832,379 
617, 803 

1,371,030 

527.004 

260,104 

737,531 

232,852 

20, 573 

628,683 

178,608 

27,220 

581,364 

7,119 


Totalforeign 20,740       5,466,861'    4,993,    2,499, 127     25,733  ,      7,966,988 

Total  British  and  foreign |  35.025     10,265.937  ,  27,933  I  15,027,784  i  62,958  j    25.293,721 


Flag. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Steamers. 


British 

Foreign: 

Kussian 

Swedish , 

Norwegian 

'Danish 

German 

Butch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish.  

Portuguese 

Italian 

Austrian 

Greek 

United  States... 
Other  countries. 


No. 


Tons. 


14, 501  I  5, 051, 207 


720  , 
1.772 
5,761 
3,017  , 
3.830 

770 

13 

3,354 

116 
38  , 
1.198 

850 

539 
14 


267,976 
435,  401 
1, 816, 361 
409,477 
870,529 
118.  865 

4.942 

364.892 

34,233 

7,331 
654,641 
181, 689 
21,309 
527,358 

6,767 


Totalforeign 21.5 


Total  British  and  foreign 36, 053 


5.721,221 


10, 772, 428 


No. 


Tons. 


23, 307     12. 912, 543 


44 

516 

148 

491 

973 

OTO 

841 

1,012 

346 

17 

11 

1 

10 
33 
13 


1 


25,481 

764 

265.150 

2,288 

63,289 

5,909 

257,987 

3,508 

621,416 

4,808 

447.862 

1,440 

252,518 

854 

877,770 

4,866 

203,779 

462 

15.124 

55 

7,533 

1,209 

288 

860 

6,763 

61 

65,341 

572 

6,086 

27 

5. 126       2, 616. 387 


28, 433     15, 528,  S 


Total. 


No. 


37,808 


26,678 


64,486 


Tons. 


17,963,750 


293,457 
700,561 
1, 879, 650 
667,464 
1. 491, 945 
566,727 
257.460 
748,162 
238,012 

22,456 
602,  m 
181,027 

28,072 
592,680 

12,853 


8.337.608 


26, 301, 368 


Principal  branches  of  revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1679. 

Customs '. £20,316,000 

Excise  licenses,  &c 27,400,000 

Stamps    10,670,000 

Land  tax  and  house  duty 2,720,000 

Property  and  income  tax,  at  five  pence  in  the  pound 8, 710, 000 

Poiftal  and  telegraph  services 7, 575, 000 

Crown  lands  (net  receipts) 410,000 

Interest  on  advances  and  miscellaneous 5,314,972 

Total  gross  revenue 83,115,972 
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Principal  InrancAes  of  expenditwre, 

iDterest  and  management  of  the  national  debt £28,644, 183 

CiYil  list  and  charges  of  all  kinds 17,376,783 

Army  and  Nayy,  &o 32,213,654 

Charges  for  collection  of  revenne 7,173,169 

Total  gross  expenditure 86,407,789 

Gross  reyenne « £83,115,972 

Gross  expenditnre 85,407,789 

Deficiency  of  income 2,291,817 

National  debt : 

Total  debt  on  March  31,  1879 '. 778,078,840 

Coinage  in  1878 : 

Amonnt  of  gold  coined 1,158,780 

Amount  of  silver  coined *. 613,998 

Amonnt  of  copper  coined 17,024 

Total 1,789,802 

Bank  of  England : 

Average  of  deposits  during  1878 28,769,600 

Average  of  weekly  assets,  1878. 60,465,000 

Average  of  weekly  liabilities,  1878 57,134,000 

Average  minimum  rate  of  discount,  3f  per  cent. 

Bank  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand : 

Averaffe  amonnt  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1878 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  private  and  Joint- 
stock  banks  , 45,360,745 

Post-Offlce  year  ending  March  31, 1879 : 

Hillioiu. 
Number  of  letters  delivered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (being  32 

per  head  of  the  population) 1,097 

Number  of  newspapers  and  book  packets  delivered 328 

Number  of  poet  caids  delivered Ill 

Money-orders : 

Number  of  money-orders  issued  payable  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land in  the  year  lb78 H,  442, 356 

Amount  of  the  same £26,244,218 

Tele^phs,  year  1878 : 

Number  of  telegrams  sent  at  postal-telegraph  stations  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (not  including  press,  service,  and  news  mes- 
sages)   22,477.921 

Hallways,  year  ending  December  31,  1878 : 

Length  of  lines  open miles..  17,335 

Total  paid-up  capital £700,562,299 

Number  of  passengers  conveyed  (not  including  season-ticket  holders).  565, 126, 000 

Permile 32,563 

Total  amount  of  traffic  receipts £60,486,000 

Permile 3,485 

Total  amount  of  working  expenses 33,214,23H 

Permile   1,916 

Net  traffic  receipts  for  passengers,  goods,  and  steamboats  (including 

rents,  &c.) 29,680,76^ 

Population :  \ 

Estimatetl  number  in  1879 1   34, 150, 1 13 

Total  of  births  in  1878 1,152,4^ 

Total  of  deaths  in  1878 716,1^ 

Total  of  marriages  in  1878 239,353 

Education :  Primary  schools  in  Great  Britain  in  1878 : 

Schools  inspected  in  1878 19,291 

Children's  places 4,r>05,818 

Average  attendance 2,782,454 

.  Children  at  covernment  inspection 3, 383, 148 

Total  expenditnre  from  Parliamentary  grants £2, 733, 404 
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Emigration : 

llmigrants  to  British  North  America. • 10,65^ 

Emigranta  to  United  States 54,694 

Emigrants  to  Aastralia  and  New  Zealand 36,479 

Emigrants  to  other  places - 11,077 

Total r  112,902 

Total  of  emigrants 77,961 

Paapers  in  receipt  of  relief: 

In  England  and  Wales.  January  1, 1879 800, 426 

In  Scotland,  May  14,  1878 94,671 

In  Ireland,  January  1,  1879 91,807 

Sams  expended  in  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor  daring  the 
year  ending  March  25,1  878 : 

In  England  and  Wales £13,615,297 

In  Scotland 918,789 

In  Ireland. 1,072,569 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Stdiemmt  showing  the  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Birmingham  to  the  United  St€te$ 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Article*. 


Hardware,  cotlery,  steel  aod 

iron ••- 

AoTiU  and  Tises 

Tin  platee  and  metal 

Chama,  boea,  and  scythea  — 

Saddlery  and  akins 

Oona  and  materiala 

Buttons,  sbelL  and  cotton  goods 
Chemicals  and  phoaphoms. 

Soperphosphate 

Glass  and  ware 

Pens  and  tips 

Fancy  goods  and  Jewelry ... . 

Viokel  t^  ool»alt 

Boot  materials 

Sundries 


Total  for  Birmingham 

Total  for  Kidderminster  . . 

Total  for  Redditoh 

Total  for  Wolverhampton 

Total  for  Birmingham  dist 
Total  tar  Birmingham,  1878 


Increase . 
Decrease. 


Quarter  ending-;- 


Deoember  81,      March  31, 
1878.         '         187». 


$41,206  48 
8,276  16 


16,S58  80 

8,928  69 

187, 965  75 

66,578  72 

30,432  12 

48,141  25 

5,699  98 

20,846  01 

50,481  12 

2,200  74 

6,588  80 

5,601  66 


$58,563  96 
13,387  74 
219  41 
8,517  48 
7,760  22 
04,087  69 
80,541  79 
9. 748  82- 


3,467  86 
27,651  78 
58,727  70 
395  41 
11,535  87 
40,497  57 


June  30, 1879. 


$51,505  28 
5,762  28 


5, 702  41 
10,141  51 
98,480  18 
92,304  21 

21,199  36 


1,925  22 
22,920  51 
39,056  10 


7,611  20 


449,585  68 

37,622  67 

92,958  65 

6,845  87 


410, 008  25 

18, 238  12 

167, 997  79 

1,771  80 


332,608  16 

15,921  45 

157, 107  71 

3, 9:2  80 


587, 012  87  I 
671, 608  59  ! 


588,100  46 
589, 911  04 


509,560  12 
444, 163  48 


84.505  72  • 


48,189  42  65,396  64 


September 
30, 1879. 


$82,959  42 
14. 490  12 
8,506  65 
12,186  46 
14, 197  00 

220,634  13 
99.256  24 
22,528  76 


5, 619  66 

28,171  07 
78,846  69 


3,601  31 
9.008  38 


594.258  63 

86,608  28 

117,451  95 

2,286  58 


750.598  44 
653.380  31 


97,268  13 


Total  for 
year. 


$229, 315  14 

41, 916  25 

8,726  06 

42,915  15 

41, 027  43 

546,067  70 

338,674  96 

64,900  06 

48.141  25 

16,712  73 

99,589  83 

321, 510  61 

2,596  15 

21.720  88 

62,718  86 


1. 786, 540  73 

108. 890  58 

525, 516  10 

14.824  55 


2,435,271  89 
2,809,513  42 


125, 758  47 


WILSON  KING. 
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BEADFOED. 

StatemMt  showing  the  exports  from  the  Bradford  coneiUar  district  to  the  United  States  dwring 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  as  compared  with  those  during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1878. 


Articles. 


Aniline  dyes 

Brandy 1 

Blacking 

Carpets  and  mats 

Cotton 

Card  olothiug 

Calf  hair 

Cotton  and  silk 

Camel  hair 

Gloves 

Glass 

Hair  and  cotton 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Linen   

Machinery 

Mohair 

Miscellanoous 

Nails 

OU 

Paper '. 

Printed  goods,  books,  and  sta- 

tionerv 

Raw  skins 

Stuflb , 

8Uk 

Sewing  cotton 

Soap,  grease,  and  drysalters' 

goods 

Shawls  

SUk  waste 

Velvets 

Wool 

Worsteds 

Woolens 

Wool  and  ootton 

Warps 

Yams 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year 


Increase. 
Decrease. 


Quarter  ending — 


December  3 
1878. 


March  31, 
1879. 


I 


$917  46  ; 


11, 498  75  , 
210  85  I 
905  82  I 


$17,900  50 
3,059  90 


115  10 
769  S5 
114  60 


6, 974  52 

1,275  27 

737  25 

23,247  62 


7,383  52 
2,336  70 


1,472  00 
143  78 

107  50 

921  00 

796, 336  50 

1,523  12 


10. 192  06 


776  30 
9,446  00 
8,584  75 
6,734  10 
19,669  50 


24»717  00 


920,385  45 
1*270.486  55 


850, 101  10 


38, 071  95 


250  00 

2,388  52 

904  40 


1,  846, 971  10 
668  70 


3,150  83 
*i,*308*26 


35.887  62 
1,752  00 
6,365  72 


27. 109  05 


1,496,888  80 
1,956,825  66 


458(837  26 


Jane  30, 1879. 


September 
8U,  1879. 


TotaL 


$184  16 

17,950  08 

688  24 

564  35 


150 


146  58 

769  87 

9,554  32 

1,883  32 

818  38 

40,100  50 

415  00 

905  25 

4, 162  80 

8,378  80 


1, 196  95 


800,040  00 

1,597  76 

867  10 

8,584  05 


2,032  10 
71,166  26 

2,750  90 
14, 950  29 

1,494  80 


86,422  10 


1,021,141  94 
942,848  69 


78,298  85 


43,785  48 
1,205  80 
2, 139  82  I 

886  25  I 


696  35 
122  12 


10,  502  20  ; 
1,266  40  ' 


87. 672  75  I 

3, 534  08 

1, 495  00  ' 

788  60  ; 

1,029  50 


1, 721  75 


1, 833, 386  12 
10, 637  87 
174  18  I 

12, 898  10  I 
2,82177  I 


84, 577  75 
452, 147  00  I 
9, 921  12  I 
13, 179  00 


363  66 
60,869  50 


$917  46 

60  50 

184  16 

91, 129  81 

5,164  29 

8,609  29 

1,001  35 

769  25 

810  96 

122  12 

146  58 

769  87 

34.414  56 

6,f61  69 

1,055  68 

139, 101  82 

3,949  08 

2,650  25 

7,329  92 

6,784  70 

143  78 

3,026  20 

921  00 

4, 776,  733  72 

14.812  44 

641  28 

34,825  03 

2,82177 

2.079  56 

36.066  85 

662.786  62 

20,167  72 

64,164  51 

1,494  80 

868  66 

188,617  65 


2, 617, 372  16 
1.625,238  67 


992,188  49 


5,956,287  86 
6,693.799  87 


261,488  48 


C.  O.  SHEPARD. 


BEISTOL. 

Report^  by  Consul  Canisitts,  on  the  trade  of  Bristol  with  the  United  States^ 
and  the  effects  of  American  competition  on  the  agriculture  and  manvr 
fwctwres  of  England, 

EXPOETS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  export  trade  from  my  consular  district  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  shows  a  decrease  of  $2,095.96 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  export  would  this  year  have 
shown  an  excess  over  the  preceding  year,  if  a  local  firm  which  exported 
sheep-skins  (salted)  largely  to  Boston  and  New  York  had  not  foiled,  in 
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conseqnence  of  which  no  salted  roans  have  been  exported  firom  Bristol 
to  the  United  States  daring  the  last  three  months. 

If  the  value  of  all  the  merchandise  shipped  flrom  Bristol  to  New  York 
was  reported  in  this  office^  as  for  instance  tin  plates  and  spiegelisen,  the 
invoices  of  which  are  not  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and  certifl- 
cation,  the  amount  would  exceed  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  Bristol 
would  figure  quite  diiferently  in  my  reports  to  the  State  Department  as* 
a  shipping  point  for  the  exi)ort  trade  to  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  former  reports  I  have  endeavored  to  show  to  your  Department  how^ 
much,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Bristol's  importance  to  the 
United  States  has  increased  during  my  official  residence  here.  Four  oi^ 
five  years  ago  scarcely  anything  but  i>etroleum,  turpentine,  resin^ 
tobacco,  grain,  and  Indian  com  were  imported  at  this  port  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  list  of  merchandise  has  wonderfully  increased 
and  looks  at  present  quite  formidable — a  good  augury  for  the  interests 
of  our  countiy. 

The  great  difficulty  in  extending  commercial  relations  is  to  get  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  sufficiently  aroused  to  convince  them  that 
new  business  connections  could  prove  as  convenient,  and  in  the  end 
more  advantageous,  than  the  old  ones.  Indeed,  when  I  first  directed 
the  attentioTi  of  the  leading  local  commercial  firms  to  the  fEict  that  many 
American  manufactures  surpassed  the  European  in  adaptability,  beauty^ 
and  cheapness,  and  that  America  .offered,  for  many  goods,  the  very  best 
purchasing  market  in  the  world— including  even  several  kinds  of  cotton 
goods,  hanl ware,  Elgin  and  Waltham  watches — I  met  with  a  smile  of 
incredulity  at  my  supposed  ignorance  of  the  prestige  and  great  superi- 
ority of  England  over  America  as  a  manufacturing  country.  "We  want 
gram  and  flour,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  timber,  turpentine,  and  resin  from 
you,  but  no  manufactured  goods,"  was  generally  the  reply. 

Eiiowing  that  the  Department  of  State  had  made  it  a  prominent  ob- 
ject to  help,  by  means  of  its  representatives  abroad,  to  extend  American 
commerce  all  over  the  globe,  I  felt  that  I  was  only  acting  in  harmony 
wiih  the  Department's  wish  in  seizing  every  opportuni^  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  merchants  in  my  consular  district  to  the  great  advan- 
tages offered  in  the  American  markets  in  manufactured  g(K>ds.  I  sub- 
join a  complete  list  of  articles  now  regularly  imported  into  Bristol. 

Hie  commercial  dealings  have  prove!  so  satisfactory  that  the  eyes  <^ 
merchants  are  now  more  Sian  ever  directed  towards  America,  and  it  majr 
be  safely  predicted  that  if  our  American  manufacturers  will  continue  to 
deal  liberally  with  their  English  customers,  and  study  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  the  people  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  already  formidable  list  of 
American  merchandise  will  lengthen  from  year  to  year.  I  deem  it  but  just 
to  mention  here  that  the  American  Exporter,  the  American  Mail  and  Ex- 
port Journal,  and  the  Scientific  American^  which  are  sent  regularly  to  this 
office,  have  oeen  of  great  sendee  to  me  m  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the 
merchants  in  l^s  distiict  such  American  firms  a^  were  prepared  to  get 
into  commercial  relations  with  solid  houses  in  this  part  of  the  counfiy. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  merchandise  now  imported  into  Bristol 
from  the  United  States,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  distribu-^ 
ting  port  of  the  southwest  of  England  : 

Agrlcnltaral  machinery.  Barley.  Butter. 

Apples.  Beeswax.  Canned  meat«. 

Axle-grease.  Bristles.  Canned  fruits . 

BaooQ.  Broom-handles.  Cheese. 
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Clover-seed. 

Copper  ore. 

Coraage. 

Fiorina. 

FiA-oil. 

Fin-seed. 

Floor. 

Furniture. 

Grease. 

Glucose. 

Grape  sugar. 

Guts. 

Hams. 

Hardware. 

Hominy. 

Hops. 

Hubs. 

Indian  com. 

Lard. 

Lard  oil. 

Leather. 


Linseed  cake. 

Live  stock. 

Logwood. 

Machinery. 

Manila  rope. 

Meat  (fresh). 

Melodeons. 

Naphtha. 

Oats. 

Organs. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

Oysters. 

Paper  hangings. 

Pearlash. 

Pease. 

Petroleum. 

Plated  ware. 

Resin. 

Sand-paper. 

Slates  (school). 

Scythes. 


Scythe-stones. 

Seed-oil  (cotton). 

Show-cards. 

Shoe-pegs. 

Spokes. 

Starch. 

Staves. 

Steartne. 

Sticks. 

Sour-krout. 

Sugar  (lump). 

Taflow. 

Timber. 

Tobacco. 

Toys. 

Turpentine.  , 

Wash-boards. 

Wash-tubs. 

Wood  pails. 

Wood  ware  (small). 

Zinc  ore. 


STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

'  How  much  the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  port  and  America 
has  increased  daring  the  last  three  years  can  also  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Line  has  increased  its  nnmber 
of  steam  vessels  from  three  to  seven.  Besides,  a  new  steamship  line, 
also  between  Bristol  and  New  York,  has  recently  been  established^  con- 
sisting at  present  of  two  fine  vessels  (the  City  of  Bristol  and  the  City  of 
New  York),  intended  exclusively  for  freight.  The  safety  of  shipping 
has,  too,  been  made  perfect  by  the  opening  of  the  new  "docks  at  Avon- 
moath^  (to  which  1  have  already  referred  in  several  of  my  former  re- 
X>orts),  so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can  now  land  as  conveniently 
here  as  at  Liverpool  or  G-lasgow,  Bristol  being,  however,  the  nearest  to 
New  York. 

DECADENCE  OF  AMBBIOAN  SHIPPING. 

Although  this  is  a  bright  picture  for  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
this  ancient  port,  there  is  one  feature  connected  with  it  that  I  do  not 
like,  viz,  that  the  carrying  trade  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  English  capitalists.  Not  a  single  American  steamship  lands  a  cargo 
in  this  port,  and  the  arrival  of  American  sailing  vessels  is  also  greatly 
decreasing.  When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  continual  augmen- 
tation of  the  merchandise  brought  here  from  the  United  States,  and  tiie 
great  interest  involved  in  carr^dng  freight,  it  is  extremely  unpleasant  to 
see  that  our  nation,  producing  as  it  does  the  vast  amount  of  merchan- 
dise landed  here,  has  to  put  nearly  all  of  it  into  foreign  bottoms  for  trans- 
portHtion  abroad. 

B^  referring  to  the  annexed  table  of  arrivals  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
merchant  vessels  are  being  steadily  forced  out  of  the  service,  while  the 
Swedish  tonnage  is  greatly  increasing.  How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied 
remains  a  question.  Judging  from  present  indications,  as  they  present 
themselves  to  my  eye  on  examining  the  anivals  of  American  vessels 
during  the  past  twelve  months  and  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  I  fear 
that  we  are  losing  ground  more  and  more  in  the  carrying  trade,  and 
that  not  only  the  ijnglish,  but  the  Swedes  and  the  Italians  are  steadily 
pushing  us  aside.  If  our  citizens  do  not  wish  to  be  still  more  deprived 
of  their  share  of  the  shipping  trade  between  America  and  the  West  of 
Europe  they  must  build  plain  but  substantial  steam  vessels,  as  mer- 
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chaots  now  invariably  prefer  steam  to  sail,  though  the  freights  may  b^ 
considerably  higher  than  when  carried  under  canvas.  iSaSing  vessels 
obtain  only  such  freights  as  steamers  do  not  want,  such  as  timber,  pe- 
troleum, naphtha,  and  turpentine,  or  cargoes  the  delivery  of  which  is 
not  limited  to  time.  It  might  not  be  in  the  interest  of  Aqierican  ship- 
builders if  Congress  were  to  alter  the  laws  regarding  the  obligation  to 
have  all  ships  sailing  under  the  ITnited  States  flag  built  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
I>ernut  the  construction  of  steamships  at  least  wherever  it  may  be  done 
cheapest  The  German  steamers  of  the  merchant  marine,  for  instance, 
are  all  built  in  Great  Britain,  because  they  can  be  produced  there  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  in  Germany. 

IMPORTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  shipment  of  live  stock  into  this  port  is  constantly  developing,  and 
has  recovered  from  the  check  which  it  temporarily  received  from  the 
order  of  the  privy  council  by  classifying  America  under  the  scheduled 
countries.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  America  if  the  order 
of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  privy  council  were  rescinded,  but 
the  shipment  of  live  stock  into  Bristol  will  even  with  this  hinderance. 
henceforward  be  considerable.  I  append  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  American  steers  and  sheep  landed  here  during  the  past  twelve' 
months. 

BRITISH  vs.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  prediction  which  I  ventured  in  a  former  report  relative  to  the 
crops  has  proved  correct.  The  crops  are  in  such  a  condition,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  almost  constant  rain,  that  famine  would  certainly  ensue  if 
Providence  had  not  favored  the  United  States  with  an  abundant  har- 
vest. The  bad  effect  that  this  misfortune  has  upon  all  business  classes, 
except  the  grain  dealers,  is  beyond  calculation,  and  will  necessarily  ac- 
celerate a  revolution  in  British  agricultural  interests.  Statesmen,  land 
proprietors,  tenant  farmers,  and  many  other  persons  interested  in  the 
agriculture  of  Great  Britain  are  freely  ventilating  their  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  present  condition  of  land-owners  as  well  as  of  the  tillers  of  the 
soiL  The  royal  commission  is  trying  in  distant  lands  to  discover  the 
causes  of  the  existing  evils  under  which  the  British  agriculturalists  now 
suffer,  in  order  to  propose  remedies  for  them.  In  my  opinion,  all  reme- 
dies proposed,  or  to  be  proposed,  will  be  of  no  avail  so  long  as  the  United 
States  produce  such  immense  quantities  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
cheese,  butter,  and  lard  as  they  have  done  in  this  and  the  preceding 
years. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  British  fanner  to  compete  with  the 
farmer  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  especially  as  the  communication  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  is  constantly  being  increased  and 
perfected.  Even  if  the  lapd-owners  of  Great  Britain  (and  there  are  but 
200,000  in  all,  large  and  small)  were  to  reduce  the  rents  to  half  of  what 
they  are  at  present,  it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  land-renters  to 
make  their  expenses.  Thousands  of  those  hard- working  men  who  deserve 
a  better  fate  than  is  in  store  for  them,  through  advei*se  circumstances 
and  foreign  competition  will  be  forced  to  leave  their  rural  abodes  never 
to  return  to  them ;  and  persons  who  have  capital  to  invest  will  not  risk 
it  in  agriculture,  even  tf  they  could  rent  the  land  under  much  more 
&vorable  circumstances  than  the  retired  and  ruined  farmers  did.    When 
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we  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  expenses  connected  with  sue- 
cessfnl  farming,  i.  e.,  raising  good  crops,  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  the 
pursuit  of  farming  cannot  he  remunerative  in  this  country  since,  by 
means  of  the  great  steamship  flotilla  plying  between  the  Upited  States 
and  England,  America  is  brought  so  close  to  the  gates  of  the  British 
ports.  I  believe  that  even  if  the  tenant  farmers  haid  the  entire  rent  re- 
mitted to  them,  they  could  not,  in  the  loDg  run,  struggle  successfully 
against  American  competition,  because  the  taxes  and  the  fertilizing 
material  consume  all  they  can  make  by  the  closest  application  to  their 
pursuit,  and  American  competition  must  increase  as  thousands  of  acres 
of  new  land  are  yearly  put  under  cultivation. 

The  importation  of  cattle,  though  already  large,  is  at  present  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  the  appearance,  for  instance,  of  American  cheese  on  the 
tables  of  millions  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain  affects  already,  in  a 
very  decided  manner,  the  prices  which  heretofore  ruled  in  the  numerous 
cheese  markets.  The  Europeans  generally  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  when 
they  dilate  upon  and  discuss  the  slow  recuperation  in  business  and  in- 
dustry in  their  respective  countries,  that  America  ha^  made  gigantic 
strides  in  building  up  her  manufactories,  being  now  able  not  only  to 
supply  most  of  her  home  markets,  but  also  to  compete  sharply  with  the 
Europeans  in  their  own  markets.  Thus,  in  the  United  States,  the  de- 
mand for  merchandise  produced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  gradually 
but  surely  diminishing,  whereas  America  formerly  constituted  the  best 
market  for  the  surplus  manufactures  of  the  English  and  continental 
merchants.  The  order  of  things  is  now  evidently  reversed ;  and  to  me 
this  seems  the  principal  reason  why  no  sign  is  yet  discernible  in  Europe, 
indicating  a  decisive  revival  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  as  they 
flourished  in  1873.  Many  think  that  the  standing  armies  in  the  several 
countries  is  the  cause  of  all  this  calamity ;  but  when  one  considers  that 
the  millions  of  dollars  required  for  the  various  wants  of  the  armies  are 
nearly  all  spent  in  the  countries  that  sustain  them,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  "soldier"  is  the  cause  why  the  "golden  era"  does  not 
return.  There  are  plenty  of  idle  hands  everywhere  in  Europe  to  supply 
the  manufactories  with  laborers,  if  there  were  only  some  profitable 
markets  in  which  to  sell  the  goods.  I  believe  that  even  if  a  general  dis- 
arrangement were  brought  about  the  old  prosperous  times  could  not  be 
recalled,  because  America  can  never  again  be  the  "milch  cow"  for 
Europe.  Numbers  of  industrious  laborers  and  mechanics  will  struggle 
yet  awhile  against  their  adverse  circumstances,  hopeful  of  a  change  for 
the  better,  but  in  a  not  distant  future  they  will  begin  to  see  that  their 
hopes  are  in  vain.  America,  like  a  powerful  magnet,  is  certain  to  draw 
them  across  the  sea,  and  the  United  States  will  become  more  and  more 
the  Mecca  for  the  hard-working  and  starving  laborers  of  England  and 
Germany. 

The  changes  in  the  social  and  political  status  which  must  take  place 
in  Great  Britain  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  state  of  business,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  agricultural,  will  be  greater  than  most  of  her  states- 
men are  ready  to  admit.  And  the  cause  of  the  fast  progressing  disar- 
rangement of  the  agricultural  interests,  implying  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  value  and  tenure  of  land  in  this  country,  cannot  be  removed, 
though  the  sky  should  in  future  smile  perpetually  on  the  beautiful  fields 
of  the  British  Isles,  for  the  cause,  as  said,  is  American  competition,  against 
which  even  South  Russia  and  Hungary  will  be  unable  to  cope.  Thou- 
sands of  English  farms  lie  forsaken  by  the  husbandmen,  and  many  more 
must  share  the  same  fate.  It  is  true,  the  past  season  has  been  excep- 
tionally bad  for  the  crops  on  account  of  the  rains  which  have  almost 
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deluged  the  country  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  annexed  table  giving 
the  feill  of  rain  during  the  past  year*).  Such  a  rain&ll  may  not  occur 
again  for  a  long  time :  still,  the  seasons,  as  experience  teaches,  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain  in  Oreat  Britain. 

The  farmers  scattered  over  the  vast  expanse  of  land  through  which 
the  Mississippi  rolls  its  waters  are  inevitably  causing  a  great  fall  in  the 
value  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  as  even  the  price  of  land  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  of  our  Union  has  already  been  reduced,  and  the  income 
of  many  a  landlord  will  in  fiiture  be  but  half  of  what  it  has  been  here- 
tofore. 

In  the  impending  metamorphosis  through  which  some  of  the  social 
institutions  are  threatening  to  pass,  the  middle  classes  will  become 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  they  are  at  present;  while  the  aris- 
tocracy will  become  poorer,  and  its  loss  of  power  in  a  political  and 
social  aspect  will  keep  pace  with  the  shrinkage  of  its  exchequer. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  a  quotation  from  a  leading  article 
which  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Bristol  Times  and  Mirror,  the 
conservative  paper  of  this  city.  The  article  was  headed  "American 
Competition.''  The  quotation  which  I  make  from  the  able  editor's  la- 
ment truthfully  portrays  the  situation,  and  on  that  account  is  very  in- 
teresting ;  it  runs  as  follows : 

Where  Ih  this  American  competi  ion  to  end  f  The  Yankees  are  threatening  to  take 
the  leather  trade  ont  of  onr  hands  now.  American  locks  are  superseding  those  of  Staf- 
fordshire ;  American  apples  are  taking  the  place  of  those  of  Somersetshire  and  Devon 
in  the  dye-works.  American  f\imitnre  is  to  be  found  in  many  forms  in  more  houses 
than  the  inhabitants  themselves  are  aware  of,  and  many  English  sideboards  next 
Christmas  will  probably  groan  under  American  barons  of  beef.  You  cannot  go  into 
an  ironmonger's  shop  without  finding  bis  cases  full  of  American  notions ;  locks  which 
are  lighter  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Enfflish  make,  and  if,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
made  and  substantial,  sufficiently  weU  made  for  the  purpose,  and,  to  look  at^  neater 
than  those  which  bear  the  mark  of  English  makers.  Even  the  English  agriculturists 
themselves  are  cultivating  their  fields,  reaping  and  gathering  theijr  crops,  when  they 
can  gather  them  at  all,  with  im^^ilements  ot  American  invention  and  American  manu- 
facture, lliere  is  not  a  farm  within  the  four  seas  where  machinery  is  in  use  at  aU 
that  American  machinerv  is  not  to  be  found.  American  mowing  and  reaping  ma- 
chines, American  hay-forlks,  everything  that  yon  need  in  harvest  work,  if  you  wish  to 
economize  labor,  is  to  be  found  upon  the  farms  of  Norfolk,  Northumberland^  and 
GloucesterKhire,  and  everywhere  the  American  implements  seem  to  be  preferred,  be- 
cause they  are  handier,  lighter,  and  cheaper  than  the  corresponding  implements  of 
English  manufacture.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  if  England  is  not  to  be  superseded 
in  her  own  markets,  it  is  not  to  be.  The  Yankees  have  many  advantages  over  us  in 
soil  and  climate,  and  as  far  as  the  productions  of  the  land  are  concerned,  in  grain  and 
meat  especially,  they  may,  with  a  rich  and  virgin  soil,  be  able  to  produce,  with  less 
labor,  more  than  we  can  produce  with  the  aid  of  costly  artificial  manures  which  we 
require  to  stimulate  our  soil ;  but  to  be  superseded,  as  we  are  being  superseded  to-day  in 
so  many  branches  of  industry,  where  intelligence  and  skill  are  the  chief  things  con- 
cerned, implies  something  wrons  in  higher  quarters. 

In  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  energy,  we  have  flattered  ourselves  till  now  that  we 
could  hold  our  own  against  all  the  world,  and  even  now  Lord  Derby  has  been  con- 
gratulating us  that  we  shall  stiU  be  able  to  compete  with  the  American  grazier  if  we 
eaonot  possibly  compete  with  the  American  wheat-grower.  But  is  this  the  case  f  The 
American  beef  and  mutton  is  perhaps  not  equal  or  anything  like  equal  to  the  best 
English  grass-fed  beef  and  mutton ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the  sec- 
ona  and  third  rate  English  beef  and  mutton  that  constitute  the  staple  articles  in  the 
market,  and  if  that  is  tne  case,  the  American  graziers  will  monopolize  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  in  a  few  years,  as  the  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota  are  monopolizing  the 
trade  of  Mark  lane  to-day. 

THEODORE  CAI^TASIUS. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristoly  September  30, 1879. 


*  See  meteorological  reports  in  the  supplement  which  forms  part  of  this  volume. 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Bristol  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for 
the  year. 

ArdcleB. 

December 
31, 1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30,  1879. 

Annatto 

$412  52 
3,356  82 
1, 173  00 

$247  04 

827  78 
860  40 

$306  48 
2,970  10 
2, 812  24 
12, 440  00 
12,781  48 
481  86 

$966  Oi 

Books 

$1,340  00 
1,890  48 

8,494  70 
6,786  12 
12,440  00 
36.320  46 
8,330  22 
3,395  20 

Bricks 

Cattle     

Chemicals 

9,320  26 
2,593  86 
1, 13(»  70 

8,092  18 
3. 212  84 

5,226  54 
2,042  66 
2,264  50 

Chocolate 

Color 

doth  

3,608  80 

3.608  30^ 

Flock 

283  00 

1,663  74 

322  70 

528  94 

288  00 

Miscellaneons 

2,014  28 
822  46 
267  84 

7, 121  68 
562  46 

1,342  24 

3,227  58 
1,145  00 

439  00 
1,447  88 
239  06 
250  92 
618  70 

7,344  60 

Netft  and  twin** 

3,737  54 

OU  cloth 

1, 035  34 

Rennets 

7,372  60 

Bugs 

1,181  16 
12,627  66 

Skins 

io,  697  18 

488  14 

Soieireleisea 

5,404  32 
156  52 

5,404  32 
156  62 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  Gloucester 

31, 432  72 
2, 787  28 

26,270  10 
12.268  90 

17.624  90 
7,920  30 

48,955  86 
22,302  10 

119, 288  6a 
46.268  68 

Total  for  Bristol  district 

34,220  00 
47, 867  37 

38,529  00 
46,523  58 

25,545  20 
24.870  60 

66, 267  96 
47,396  76 

164,552  24 

Preceding  year 

166,648  20 

Inoresse 

- 

674  78 

18,86121 

Decrease 

13,687  37 

7,994  58 

2,095  0fr 

'  

Number,  tonnage,  and  naU<maUty  of  vessels  and  steamsMps  arrived  at  the  port  of  Brittot 
fitm  October  1,  1878,  to  September  30, 1879. 


Countries. 


America 

Austria 

Dtfumark 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 


Increase . 
Decrease . 


Number  of  vessels. 


This  year. 


19 
44 

37 

710 

9 

11 

38 
113 

11 
5 
1 

28 


90 


Preceding 
year. 


80 

31 

18 

82 

47 

658 

10 

6 

38 

63 

120 

15 

7 

8 


1,128 


Tonnage. 


This  year. 


6,820 

4,617 

4,029 

6.396 

14,437 

820.048 

5,405 

1,980 

21,637 

47,605 

1,907 

2,808 

556 

8,624 


446,449 

14,577 


Preceding 
year. 


]6,06r 

16,985. 

8.U5 

U,080 

16,811 

256,861 

3,166 

945 

19,069 

81,909 

49,621 

2,429 

2,874 

2,020 


431.872 


Total  British  tonns^e  for  the  year 

Total  foreign  tonnage  for  the  year 

Excess  of  British  over  foreign 198,647 


320,048 
126,401 
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Statement  showing  the  arrivaU  of  Amerioan  vessels  at  the  ports  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester 

during  the  last  twenty  years. 


Years. 

BriatoL 

Glonceetar. 

No.      Tonnage. 

No.      Tonnage. 

I860 

62     Xot  given. 
50            31,192 
116            78, 511 
64            88,478 
28            22,406 
16            12,063 

10  10. 078 
2  1           1,539 

11  7.332 

I860 

8               2,894 

1861 

89              20.662 

leeo 

14 

8 

10 

17 
46 
19 
10 
3 

6,667 

1868 

3,622 

1864 

Not  given. 
2,976 

1866 

1866 

1,961 

1867 

4,161 

1868 

24 
29 
40 
39 
29 
26 
30 
40 
42 
34 
19 
9 

18,879 
24,070 
33,860 
34,700 
27,834 
24,251 
23,252 
27.129 
22,841 
19.892 
11,688 
6,820 

1869 

6,895 

1870 

3,166 

1871 

6.097 

1872 

461 

iSs :.;....:::;:;:.:;::::::::::::::::.::;::::::::;::::::;;;:: 

1,692 

1874 

5,146 

1875 

7.264 

1B76 

18,845 

1877 

8,966 

1878 

6,961 

1879* 

2,873 

Total 

729  i        477.215 

220 

197,867 

*  The  figures  in  this  table  are  taken  from  the  Ist.of  January  to  31st  of  December  of  each  year,  ex- 
cepting the  present  year,  which  is  only  given  for  nine  months. 


SUkUsohtni  of  cattle  and  sheep  landed  at  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  docks  from  the  United  Stages 
of  America  from  October  1,  1878,  to  September  30,  1879. 


Date. 

Ship. 

Oxen. 

ShoH>- 

From  October  1, 1878,  to  June  24,  1879. 

399 

3.282 

June  21, 1879 

ComwiA 

S 

June  27, 1879 

Somerset            .          

346 

.;..;.    J^  1879 

Rheubina               ..r.     ....  ..  ........ 

88 

25 

July  lu.  1879 

Bristol 

1,838 

JulV  li  1879 

Castalia 

2ii 

120 
59 
66 
95 

65' 

}     126 

254 
94 

123 
90 
58 

168 

111 

Ju1V2l'.  1879 

Syrian 

834 

JulVi;-!.  1879 

ifevon 

611 

JuIvl^^.  1879 

Kate  Fawcett 

Julv  .'iit  1879 

Corsica       .     .          

94 

Jul%-  }■,  1  h79 

Cornwall. 

Acadia 

Kate  Fa  wee  tt 

484 

Julv'JJ.  1879   

860 

AagU8t2, 1879 

297 

August  6, 1879  

Aragon 

do 

n^m 

August  7, 1879 

367 

August  8, 1879 

Sidonian    

Rheubina 

Somerset  

Scandinavian 

Bristol 

Caledonia 

Belsize 

Aragon    

Cornwall 

49 

August  9, 1 879 

61 

August  13, 1879 

896 

August  19, 1879 

August  27,  1879 

360 

September  4,  1879 

194 

September  8, 1879 

438 

September  15, 1879 

614 

September  20, 1879 

760 

2,m 

11,300 
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FALMOUTH. 

Bepartj  by  Consul  Fox,  on  the  mines  a/nd  fisheries  of  Cornwall,  and  on  the 
trade  a!nd  commerce  of  Falmouth,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

I  beg  to  sobmit  the  following  report  on  the  trade,  navigation,  and  oom- 
merce  of  my  consular  district  daring  the  year  ending  this  day : 

CORXOSH  MINES. 

Tin. — ^There  is  no  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  mining 
Indostries  of  this  county.  The  great  depression,  the  existence  of  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  continued  in  unabated  severity 
ontil  about  a  month  ago,  when  an  advance  took  place  in  the  value  of 
tin^  and  matters  consequently  began  to  assume  a  more  hopeful  aspect. 
This  upward  tendency  has  since  been  followed  up  by  further  advances 
^unounting  altogether  to  £10  a  ton  upon  the  metal,  which  is  equal  to  £6 
^.  on  tin  ore  m  the  state  in  which  it  is  sold  ux)m  the  mines.  The 
general  opinion  of  mine  adventurers  appears  to  be  that  better  times  for 
tin  mines  are  approaching.  This  idea  is  based  on  the  increasing  con- 
sumption of  tin  and  the  mlling  off  which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  quantities  imported  from  Australia.  Most  of  the  Cornish  mines  are 
worked  for  tin,  and  should  the  value  of  that  metal  advance  materially 
a  great  impetus  will  again  be  given  to  Cornish  mining,  and  aU  parts  of 
the  county  will  be  largely  benefited  thereby. 

Copper. — ^Although  copper  mines  are  less  numerous  in  Cornwall  than 
thbse  producing  tin,  they  yet  form  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the 
eountiy.  I  subjoin  some  statistics  showing  the  quantity  of  copper  ore 
«old  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 1879,  and  the  average  price  realized 
Yor  it  It  will  also  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  average  standard 
for  this  metal  during  the  same  period  has  been  £%^  14«  per  ton — the  low- 
est average  standai^  for  many  years — the  result  being  that  nearly  all 
the  copper  mines  in  my  district  have  been  working  at  a  loss  to  the  ad- 
Tenturers. 

ParHoulan  of  ooppkr  ores  sold  in  Cornwalt  from  June  30,  1878,  to  June  30,  1879. 

Copper  ores 44,798  21-cwt. 

^Fme  copper 3,129  ton8  7-cwt. 

Ainonnt  of  money £148,157  8s. 

£  s.  d. 

Average  prodaoe 7 

Average  standard 86  14  0 

Average  price 3   6  0 

Compared  with  the  previous  year — 

•Copper  ores,  decrease 6,659  2l-cirt. 

Fine  copper,  decrease 493  tons  5-owt. 

Amount  of  money,  decrease £39,183  10».  6d, 

ParHoulars  of  copper  ores  sold  at  the  ticketinas  in  Cornwall  from  June  30, 1860,  to  June  30, 
[Extracted  from  Orylls's  annual  mining  sheets.] 


Date. 

Ore. 

Money. 

Prod. 

standard. 

Date. 

Ore. 

Money. 

Prod. 

StandaM. 

2l-c%ott. 

&        $,  d. 

&    «.     d. 

i 

21-cwet. 

&       s.  d. 

&    s.  d. 

I860.. 

180,448 

1,079,408    4    6 

64 

133  18    0 

'  1870. 

90,227 

374,612    0    6 

7 

98  12    0 

1861.. 

176,097 

1,018,400    5    6,      6i 

130    1    0 

;  1871. 

74,367 

292,122    4    6 

H 

99  11    0 

1863.. 

186.662 

977,017    2    6 

6 

127  13    0 

1  1872. 

67.543 

316,213    1    9 

^ 

114  17    0 

1868.. 

176,285 

872,474    4    6 

6 

120    9    0 

1873. 

61,715 

271, 086  10    0 

^ 

110    5    0 

1864.. 

166,707 

856.586    1    0 

6 

124  17    0 

'  1884. 

51,327 

218,218    8    6 

7} 

97  16    0 

1865.. 

164,840 

806»833  10    0 

6 

125    8    0 

,  1875. 

47,856 

289,159  14    0 

7 

110    0    0 

1866.. 

148,777 
12^679 

678,641    3    0 

6 

118    7    0 

1876. 

87,173 

277,680  18    6 

S 

118    8    0 

1667.. 

647,689    8    6 

6 

107    1    0 

'  1877. 

54,609 

280,854    4    6 

103    3    0 

1868.. 

121,815 

564,029  19    0 

6 

UO  15    0 

I  1878. 

51,447 

187,340  18    6 

7 

90  15    6 

1868.. 

101,199 

480,749  10    6 

6} 

103    3    0 

1879. 

44.788 

148,157    8    0 

7 

86  14    0 
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Under  separate  cover  I  beg  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  ^*  Mineral  Statis- 
ttcs  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grea^t  Britain  and  Ii*eland  for  the  year 
1877,''  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.  R.  S.,  keei)er  of  mining  records,  London.  I 
hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  same  work  for  the 
year  1878,  and  trust  that  the  information  to  be  found  therein  will  not  be 
without  interest. 

THE  PILOHARD  FISHERY.  •      • 

This  fishery  has  been  more  or  less  unsuccessful  for  the  last  five  years 
past.  The  quantity  exported  in  1878-'79  was  only  10,309  hogsheads. 
Although  this  quantity  was  much  below  the  average  it  showed  a  small 
increase  on  the  export  of  1877-'78,  which  only  amounted  to  9,477  hogs- 
heads. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular  issued  by  Messrs.  G.  C.  Fox  & 
Co.,  of  this  town,  shows  the  prices  realized  for  the  fish  cured  last  season 
and  the  ports  to  which  they  were  sent: 

Falmouth,  April  24,  1879. 

Wc  beg  to  furnish  herewith  statistics  showing  what  pilchards  were  exported  last 
season  and  4aring  previous  years. 

For  five  consecutive  seasons  the  fishery  has  not  been  very  productive ;  the  total 
quantity  exported  for  1878  being  only  10,:309  hogsheads,  of  which  rather  more  than 
one-half  was  taken  by  seines. 

These  fish  were  generally  not  large,  and  the  quality  varied  according  to  the  amount 
of  care  shown  in  preparing  them  for  shipment. 

There  was  not  an  active  demand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  prices  ruled 
low,  ranging  from  ftrom  SOa.  to  36«.  per  hogsheim  to  the  curers.  For  the  later  catches 
60».  was  given,  owing  partly  to  the  Spanisn  fishery  being  deficient. 


Pilchard  Bh'tpmmiia,  1878. 

VeweL 

t 

s 

Penzance  

...do 

...do 

'S 

& 

1878. 
Sept.   28 
Oct     10 
Oct.     11 
Oct.     18 
Oct.     18 
Oct.     22 
Nov.      2 
Nov.    26 
Dec.      2 
Dec.      3 

93 
26 

400 
228 

1 

i 

1 

Via  Liverpool 

Hhdt. 
163 

66 
6001 
282 

10 

92 
4111 
982 

90 
564i 

"is* 

70 
25 
lOOi 
64 



Do    

Steamer  Adria 

Steamer  Justitia 

..  do     

Tia  Liverpool 

Falmouth 

Penzance 

....do 

10 

Do    

92 

Steamer  Aurora.........    ... 

817 

***45' 

48 
120 

Steamer  Northambria 

...  do 



"Via  Llveroool 

Falmouth 

PAnxajtiAA 

90 

Steamer  Italia  

5644 



Steamer  Richard  Trevithick 

1  192|    TTavIa 

Dec.      6 
Dec      9 
Deo.      8 

«5 

5374 

Via LiverDool . 

'   30 

1,480 

582 

25 

572J 
1,171 
55 
497 
748 
8191 

Falmouth.... 

8t  Ives 

Penxance  

Falmouth 

Penzance  

...do 

30 

Steamer  Rosebud. 

i,460 

Steamer  Justitia 

Dec    27 
Dec.     30 

1879. 
Jan.      4 

383 

"'ii'' 

150 

Via  Liveroool 

26 

Steamier  Aurora 

MSI 

«, 

50 

... 



Steamer  Denia 

Jan.     12  1.171' 

Via  Liverpool 

Falmouth 

Penzance  

....do 

Jan.     13 
Jan.     18 
Jan.     28 
Feb.    15 

30 

25 

Steamer  i^uropa 

445 
647 
8194 

52 



Steamer  Minerva 

96 

SlieamerAdria 

do 



Totals 

10,809 

7.880 

221 

1. 3684    asuL 

30 

272 

• 

■ 

Under  a  Heparate  cover  I  forward  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  which  (pages  73  to  119)  contains  an  ex- 
haustive paper  written  by  myself^  entitled  "Observations  on  the  History 
and  Statistics  of  the  Pilchard  Fishery,"  firom  an  ancient  period  to  the 
year  1878. 
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THE  HABVBST. 

The  year  1879  has,  so  far,  been  one  of  the  wettest  ever  known  in  iki- 
gland,  and  the  cereal  crops  have  suffered  much.  Wheat,  particularly^ 
is  very  deficient  in  quantity,  and  the  grain  very  small. 

NAVIGATION. 

Following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  and  aggregate 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  which  arrived  at  Falmouth,  for  orders  or  otherwise, 
during  the  year  1878,  not  including  coasters  or  vessels  of  war : 


Flag. 

i  No.  of 
,  vessels. 

Registered 
tonnage. 

British 

1 
i    LS32 

ITimt. 
746,262 

Italian 

1        822 

155,029 

Gennan    

390 

122,200 

Norwegian 

108 

82,270 

Swedis^E 

108 

46,065 

Danish   

106 

24.039 

French  

1          94 

48,00» 

Austrian 

'         70 

81.449 

Dutch 

t          76 

19,258 
62,257 

American 

:::::::::::::::::::!     w 

Spanish 

1         44 

12,850 

Greek 

1          28 

11,955 

Bf^lgi^n 

s 

12, 754 

RuMiaii 

:::::;:::::::::::;:!     12 

7,542 

Porta^nese 

1     1 

120 

Honolulu 

1 

869 

rihiiinn  ,                      . , 

1     1 

80ft 

Nlci^TAinian 

1 

833 

MexicMi 

1 

223 

Ottoman 

::::::::;::::::::::•     1 

300 

Total  ...; 

2.835 

1, 380, 574 

!     ' 

In  1877  the  number  of  such  vessels  was  3,489,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,461,763,  the  falling  off  being  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
late  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
for  a  time  the  shipments  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  ports,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  came  to  Falmouth  for  orders.  The  number  of 
American  vessels  which  visited  this  port  in  1877  was  55,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  45,820,  whereas  in  1878  (as  per  above  tabular  statement) 
the  number  of  such  vessels  was  64,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  62,257. 

THE  HUMIDITY  OF  THE  AIE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  the 
year  1878,  to  which  1  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  (a  copy  of  which 
as  before  mentioned  I  transmit  under  separate  cover),  contains  meteoro- 
logical charts  and  tables  for  that  year,  and  a  large  amount  of  meteoro- 
logical information,  the  result  of  most  careful  observations  taken  at 
Falmouth  and  other  towns  in  this  county.  The  particulars  respecting 
the  humidity  of  the  air — asked  for  in  the  Department's  circular,  dated 
April  2,  1879 — will  be  found  therein.  This  is  the  only  form  in  which  the 
information  desired  upon  this  subject  can  be  obtained,  without  incurring 
some  considerable  expense. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  part  of  England  still  con- 
tinue to  be  confined  to  a  small  number  of  articles.    The  following  retunk 
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shows  that  the  declared  v^iie  of  such  exports  firom  my  consular  district 
during  the  year  ending  this  day  amounts  to  $67,253.47  as  against 
♦65,036.64  in  1878. 


Statement  ahowing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Falmouth  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

Quarter 

ending- 

Total  for  the 
year 

Articles. 

1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

June  30,       September  80, 
1879.        1         1879. 

Arsenio 

$7,789.82 

7,518.11 

170.32 

$5,99^82 
6, 324. 60 

$3, 304. 48 

16,405.97 

338.21 

$670.52 

18, 526. 14 

233.59 

840.07 

$17, 763. 64 

nirinii  o.lfty     

47,773.82 

Miners' caos 

742.12 

Bricks  .TTr. 

.............. 

133.82 

978.89 

Total  in  Uoited  States  f(old. 
Total  for  preceding  year  .. 

15,47^25 
13. 318. 05 

12,457.24 
16, 419. 88 

19,048.66  1        20,269.32 
12,485.27  1        12,818.44 

67,263.47 
55, 086. 64 

Increase 

2,160.20 

6,563.39  1          7,455.88 
j 

12, 216. 88 

Decrease 

8,962.64 

The  above  statement  shows  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of 
China  clay  and  arsenic  exported.  !No  bricks  were  exported  for  the  four 
l)revious  vears. 

HOWARD  FOX. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Falmouth^  September  30, 1879. 


GLOUCESTER. 

Beportj  by  Oammereial  Agent  FarrelL  on  the  trade  relations  of  Olouoeiter 
tdth  the  United  StateSj  a/nd  on  the  general  commerce  of  the  port. 

THE  PORT  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

With  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and  concentration  of  purpose,  I 
have  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  Department  a  thorough  and  concise 
picture  in  figures  of  the  exact  status  of  the  port  of  Gloucester  in  its 
relationship  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  in  an  especial  manner 
upon  its  bearings^on  the  United  States. 

The  port  of  Gloucester,  being  the  most  inland  port  in  the  kingdom,  is 
most  admirably  situated  for  trs^e  with  the  interior,  lying  16  miles  above 
Sharpness  Point,  at  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn,  and  it  is  approached 
by  a  ship-canal  86  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
ing 15  feet  of  water.  Its  docks  are  commodious  and  closely  connected 
with  a  net- work  of  railroad  in  addition  to  its  canal  and  river  navigation, 
thus  affording  unusual  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
to  the  midland  country  and  South  Wales.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  of  late  years  been  developed  through  the  agency  of  large 
iron-built  sailing  vessels  and  steamships,  all  of  a  larger  tonnage  than  had 
previously  been  employed  in  the  Bristol  Channel ;  and  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  such  vessels,  as  well  as  to  preserve  and  increase  the  trade 
of  this  port,  dock  accommodations  upon  a  commensurate  scale  have  been 
constructed  near  Sharpness  Point,  and  are  now  known  as  the  "  Sharpness 
New  Docks,''  where  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  of  large  tonnage  can 
enter  with  ease  and  safety. 
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Steamships  of  2,<K)0  tons  burden  have  already  entered  there  with 
safety,  and  still  larger  vessels  can  be  safely  accommodated.  The  fol- 
lowing shows  the  dimensions  of  the  docks  in  question,  viz :  length,  546 
feet;  width  of  entrance,  60  feet ;  mean  spring  tides  rise  on  sill  29  feet, 
neap  tide,  16  feet;  width,  60  feet;  depth  of  water  upon  upper  sill,  24 
feet.  Floatingdock:  length,  2,220  feet:  depth  of  water,  24  feet.  Grav- 
ing  dock,  length  of  same,  350  feet;  width  of  entrance,  50  feet;  depth  of 
water  over  sUl,  15  feet.  The  "Severn  Railway  Bridge,''  lately  con- 
structed, which  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  on  26  arches,  connect- 
ing the  "Sharpness  New  Dock''  with  the  Severn  and  Wye  and  Great 
Western  Railways,  on  the  Monmouthshire  side,  create  for  this  port 
direct  and  near  connection  with  the  coal-fields  of  South  Wales. 

The  exports  of  Gloucester  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  articles  of 
salt^  pitch,  new  and  second-hand  railroad  rails,  and  other  supplies  of 
similar  character;  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near  future  this  port 
will  divide  the  trade  of  Cardiff,  Newport,  &c.,  in  the  matter  of  coal  ship- 
ments. All  the  cloth  which  goes  to  the  States  fix)m  the  neighborhood 
of  Stroud  and  its  surroundings,  and  certified  to  from  this  office,  is  inva- 
riably shipped  via  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol  steamers. 

The  general  depression  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  hith- 
erto afiected  this  section  the  least  of  any,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  city 
of  the  sea,  embedded  in  the  richest  of  agricultural  valleys;  but  the  very 
unfortunate  visitation — the  "epidemic  on  sheep,"  as  named  in  my  last 
dispatch  to  the  Department — augurs  a  financial  collapse  of  the  farmers, 
and  all  trade  interests  connected  therewith,  and  promises  to  the  States 
a  rich  harvest  in  emigration  from  the  hitherto  solid  grand  old  yeomanry, 
so  historically  famous  for  their  high  education  in  the  arts  of  husbandry 
and  sheep  and  cattle  raising. 

To  borrow  the  .words  of  the  Hon.  Adam  Badeau,  consul-general 
at  London,  in  his  recently  published  annual  report,  "it  might  be 
worth  the  considering  by  the  sex>arate  State  governments  whether 
any  steps  could  be  legitimately  and  successfully  taken  to  invite  so  de- 
sirable a  class  and  to  facilitate  their  passage  to  America,  or  reception  on 
their  arrival." 

The  one  painful  item  in  the  report  and  statistics  as  now  submitted  is 
the  almost  "wiping  out"  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  American  flag — 
dwindling  down  ii^m  12  arrivals  at  this  port  in  1878  to  the  number  of  4 
last  year. 

List  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports. 


Kationalitj. 


Aastrian 

British 

Danish 

Datoh 

French 

0«rman 

Greek 

Italian 

Korwef^ian  ..< 

Russian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

United  States 


187a 


Komber.  Tonnage. 


21 

216 

11 

82 

47 

62 

3 

65 

119 

15 

1 

20 

12 


11.040 
110.722 
2,560 
3.522 
4.908 

18,475 
1,869 

81,671 

58,797 

6.744 

715 

8,308 

6.584 


1879. 


Number.  Tonnage. 


220 
16 
23 
36 
65 
2 
56 
U3 
10 
1 

20 
4 


12.169 

112.698 

2,796 

3.586 

8,766 

18,664 

619 

80.660 

52,486 

4.191 

279 

8,186 

4,484 
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Imports  of  timber  and  deals  received  at  this  port — Number  of  tons  re- 
ceived, registered  at  custom- house  in  1878,  75,089 ;  in  1879,  76,276. 

For  the  following  average  receipts  and  statistics  of  prices  ruling  the 
grain  market  of  Gloucester  I  am  indebted  to  the  eminent  firm  of  I.  & 
C.  Sturge,  of  Birmingham  and  Gloucester,  whose  reputation  extends 
from  the  past  century : 

Imparts  and  average  price  of  grain,  ^o.,  at  this  port  for  1878  and  1879. 


Wheat.. 
Barley. . 
OatM.... 
Beans  .. 
Pease... 
Maize  .. 
Linseed. 


1878. 


Quantity. 


Ouarteri. 

495.565 

202,130 

121, 814 

21,803 

82,200 

339,455 

34,000 


Average  price. 


46«.  per  496  pounds. 
2b$.  M.  per  400  pounds. 
23tf.  6d.  per  312  pounds. 
36«.  per  480  pounds. 
35«.  per  504  pounds. 
26«.  6d.  per  480  pounds 
49«.       per  480  pounds 


1879. 


Quantity. 


(hMtUrt. 

572, 247 

70,638 

93,390 

14,896 

8.066 

319,961 

'34.400 


Average  price. 


48«.  6d.  Americsn. 
22f.  lid.  grinding.  ' 
26t.  Ihitch  oats. 

85«.  4d.  Egyptian. 
36f  lOd. 

24«.  8d.  American. 
52«.   6d.  Black  Sea. 


*  Per  416  pounds. 

Average  scale  of  wages,  1878. 

Agricaltnral  laborers per  week. 

Dock  laborers do.... 

Dock  porters  (com) do 

Engineers  per  day. 

Carvers,  gilders,  sculptors,  &c do 

Ship  carpenters per  hour. 

House  carpenters do 

House  painters do 

Blacksmiths,  masons,  &c.,  per  day 


16 
20 
30 
10 
10 


6to7^ 
6to7 
5to6   , 


The  same  rates  prevail  for  1879. 

Tenement  rentid  is  cheap,  scarcely  ever  exceeding  3  per  cent,  to  the 
owners,  and  the  opening  of  American  food-supply  stores  in  this  city  and 
at  Cheltenham  has  kept  the  price  of  our  imported  beef  at  Id.  to  8^.  per 
pound.  Ham,  Id.  to  Sd.  per  pound.  Bacon,  5d.  to  6id.j  but  the  work 
ing  classes  have  the  pa«t  year  felt  the  great  pressure,  in  the  advance  of 
their  daily  staple  food,  viz,  bread  and  cheese;  the  former  having  ad- 
vanced from  5d.  for  4  pound  loaf  in  1878,  to  6^.  and  Sd.j  and  the  latter 
from  4d.  and  6^.  to  Id.  and  Sd.  in  the  year  1879. 


Export  of  salt  from  this  port, 
[From  John  Corbett*s  Stoke  Prior  Salt  Works,  Worohestershire.J 


Whither. 


Quantity 
In  1878. 


QnanUty 
In  1879. 


Bel{|;iam 

France 

Ireland  i 

Germany 

Kewfoondland . 

Russia 

India   

Finland 

Korway 

United  States. . 


7,414 
3.618 
5,627 
7,952 
89 
1,071 
3,620 


Tons, 
7,28e 
4,468 
5,194 
8,187 


10,799 


3,753 


205 
16,085 


Total. 


40,190 


45,808 
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E^^poris  of  salt  from  this  port, 
[From  sundry  merchants.] 


Whither. 


QaanUty 
hi  1878. 


Quantity 
in  1979. 


Belgium 

France 

Iieland 

Oermany  — 

Russia 

Norway 

Denmark 

United  States 

Total.. 


Tont. 
1,017 
224 
4,027 
3,612 
1,327 


897 


Tont. 


276 

644 

3,358 

6,622 

3,071 

669 

421 

3,557 


12,238 


18,688 


United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Gloucester,  February  24, 1880. 


JNO.  FAREBLL. 


HARTLEPOOL. 

Iteportj  by  Consular  Agent  Nillsen,  on  the  trade  of  Hartlepool  with  the 
United  States  for  the  year  eliding  September  30,  1879. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  this  port  and  neighborhood 
has  increased  considerably  during  the  last  twelve  months.  By  regular 
bi-monthly  local  steamers  about  i£  188,000  worth  of  American  goods  have 
been  imported  here,  consisting  chiefly  of  maize,  wheat,  cheese,  bacon, 
ham,  lard,  flour,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  return  cargoes  with  the 
8ame  boats  have  hitherto  only  consisted  of  small  parcels  of  coals,  ship- 
ped at  low  freights,  but  still  the  result  has  not  been  encouraging  to  the 
shipper,  or  remunerative  to  the  ships ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  import 
duty  levied  upon  this  article,  all  profits  of  the  voyage  must  come  out  of 
the  return  cargo,  and  many  vessels  have  preferred  going  out  in  ballast 
rather  than  handle  coals  under  existing  eircumstaiLces. 

From  the  Tees  considerable  quanties  of  pig  iron  and  rails  have  lately 
been  shipped  for  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston,  and 
several  large  iron  orders  are  still  in  the  market,  but  the  invoices  of 
nearly  all  these  iron  shipments  from  my  district  have  been  certified  and 
passed  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 

There  have  been  no  United  States  vessels  here  during  the  last  twelve 
months. 

The  local  trade,  consisting  principally  of  iron  manufactures  and  iron 
ship  building,  has  suffered  considerably  by  the  general  slackness  of  trade. 
One  ship-building  firm  here  turned  out  last  year  28,200  tons  of  new  iron 
ships  (the  largest  quantity  by  any  one  firm  in  the  United  Ejngdom),  but 
the  same  firm  wUl  only  finish  19,000  tons  this  year,  and  smaller  firms  in 
the  same  proportion. 

0.  NILLSEN. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Hartlepool,  October  4,  1879. 
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HULL. 

Bepartj  by  Commercial  Agent  Driggs,  on  the  oommereej  industries^  and 
agriculture  of  the  district  of  Hull  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1879. 

In  submitting  this  my  first  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879,  I  may  be  permitted  to  preface  it  with  the  remark 
that  I  fully  realize  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  am  placed,  owing 
to  my  having  no  previous  report  for  reference  as  a  precedent  for  my 
guidance.  Uj  therrfore,  my  report  lays  me  open  either  to  the  charge  of 
redundancy  on  the  one  hand  or  scantiness  on  the  other,  I  trust  such  im- 
perfections will  be  pardoned. 

The  establishment  of  this  commercial  agency  was  eflFected  on  my 
assumption  of  the  functions  thereof  on  the  17th  February  last.  Prior  to 
that  date  the  duties  of  this  office  devolved  upon  a  consular  agent  who 
was  immediately  under  the  supervision  of  the  consul  at  Leeds. 

HISTORICAL.     . 

Hull,  or  "Kingston  upon  Hull,"  is  a  borough  and  sea.port  in  East 
Yorkshire,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Humber ;  railway  distance  from 
London  being  175  miles  north. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Wycke,  but  in  1299  Edward  the 
First  made  certain  grants  and  privileges,  and  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
^'  Kingston  uiK)n  Hull,"  the  population  then  numbering  about  2,000. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  its  development  in  a  mari- 
time point  of  view  until  1778,  when  the  first  dock  was  opened  on  the  site 
of  the  old  fortifications,  and  it  was  then  declared  as  the  third  port  in  the 
kingdom,  being  only  surpassed  by  London  and  Liverpool. 

Gradually  and  steadily  progressing^  another  dock,  called  the  Humber 
dock,  was  opened  in  1809,  and  the  Prince's  dock  in  1829.  Subsequently 
the  Victoria  dock,  and  in  1876  the  Railway  dock,  followed  by  the  Albert 
dock  in  1869,  which  has  recently  been  considerably  enlarged.  These 
docks,  taken  together,  cover  an  area  of  about  95  acres.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  Albert  dock  another  dock  is  in  course  of  construction,  which, 
when  completed,  is  contemplated  to  cover  an  area  of  22^  acres. 

Much  inconvenience  has  for  many  years  been  experienced  in  Hull 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  better  graving-dock  accommodation.  To  meet 
this  requirement  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
are  now  constructing  a  graving  dock  capable  of  accommodating  vessels 
of  the  largest  dimensions. 

Previous  to  1778  the  shipping  lay  in  the  narrow  channel  known  as 
the  Old  Harbor,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Hull.  The  develop- 
ment, therefore,  in  Hull  of  accommodation  for  ships  of  all  sizes  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  last  century  of  its  history. 

POPULATION. 

Concomitantly  with  the  increased  facilities  for  commerce,  it  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  statistics  ttiat  the  inhabitants  have  rapidly  in- 
creased: 

In  1767  the  inhabitants  numbered 12,964 

In  1777 15.(578 

In  1792..... 22,286 
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In  1801  the  inhabitante  numbered 29,849 

In  1811 37,466 

In  1821., 41,420 

In  1831 56,761 

In  1841 69,^70 

In  1851 84,690 

In  1861 98,994 

In  1871 124,120 

In  1878 (estimated)  146,347 


SHIPPING. 

From  the  convenience  of  the  position  of  this  town  in  relation  to  the 
shipping  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Hull  has  gradually  devel- 
oped its  maritime  resources,  and  with  its  increased  and  still  increasing 
dock  accommodation,  facilities  are  afforded  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  shipping  business. 

The  present  year  has,  however,  been  marked  with  considerable  Mling 
off  in  the  imports  and  exports,  which  has  tended  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  competition  among  the  ship-owners,  consequently  freights  to  all  parts 
have  never  before  been  known  to  fall  so  low. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  year  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  port  numbered  173,  the  aggre- 
gate net  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  147,689  tons.  Of  these  steamers 
about  two-thirds  are  under  1,000  tons  net,  and  the  remaining  third  over 
1,000  tons  and  under  2,000  toUB  net. 

A  large  number  ply  to  the  Baltic  ports,  viz :  Cronstadt,  Riga,  Bevel, 
Stockholm,  Helsingfors,  Wyburg,  Danzig,  Konigsberg,  and  Copenhagen. 
A  considerable  number  are  also  employed  in  trading  to  the  ^North  Sea 
and  British  Channel,  viz:  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam,  Harlingen,  Dunkerque,  Havre,  Bouen,  Bordeaux,  and  to 
the  northern  ports  of  Drontheim,  Bergen,  Stavanger,  Christiansand, 
Christiania,  and  Gothenburg;  others  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azoflf. 

There  are  also  coasting  steamers  running  regularly  to  London,  Yar- 
mouth, Ipswich, and  Newcastle;  also  to  the  Scotch  ports  of  Leith,  Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen,  and  Grangemouth. 

The  registered  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  belonging  to 
Hull,  taken  together,  is  as  follows : 


Year*. 


1860 
'1870 
1871. 
1872 
1878 


1^ 
gi 


509 
844 
678 
700 
726 


Yean. 


104.804 
131,028 
158,672 
173,194 
175,072 


1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 


II 


740 
743 
756 
'299 


I' 


176^501 
165,896 
160,561 
172,860 
181.800 


RAILWAYS. 

( 

The  first  railway  out  of  Hull  was  the  Hull  and  Selby  line,  opened  in 
1840.  Isolated  for  a  time,  it  soon  became  attached  to  the  general  net- 
work of  railways  then  rapidly  extending  over  the  kingdom. 

Eight  years  later  a  new  line  was  constructed  from  New  Holland  (on 
the  south  side  of  the  Humber),  thus  placing  Hull  in  more  direct  con- 
nection with  Lincolnshire  and  the  southern  counties,  at  the  siwne  time 
affording  a  choice  of  two  routes  to  the  principal  manufacturing  centers 
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ofE&gbnd;  but  the  mMTchants  and  ship^own^s  of  Hull  still  feel  tke 
need  of  fiirther  railway  facilities^  and  are  at  the  present  time  making 
YigCHD^as  efforts  for  a  new  railway  from  Hall  to  Bamsley,  so  as  better  to 
seonre  their  intecests  against  the  competition  of  other  ports. 

There  are  also  two  short  lines  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  to  Withemsea  and  Hornsea,  two  watering  places  on  the 
(}^rman  Ocean. 

AVBBAGE  HEALTH  AND  DEATH  BATE. 

The  health  of  the  town  is  generally  considered  at  the  present  time  to 
be  satisfactory.  Daring  the  past  spring  and  summer  seasons  the  winds 
have  been  nnnsaally  harsh  and  chiUing,  and  the  rain  has  fallen  almost 
incessantly.  The  climate,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is 
sabjeet  to  sadden  variation  of  temperature ;  and,  when  these  unfavorable 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  they  have  not  been  productive  of  increasing  sickness  and  death. 

The  death  rate,  however,  averages  only  26  per  1,000.  Forty  years 
ago  the  average  was  40  per  1,000.  The  decrease  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
successftil  working  of  the  sanitary  measures  carried  out  by  the  local 
board  of  health. 

THE  TOWN  AND  SUBUBBS. 

The  town  presents  different  aspects  according  to  the  points  from  which 
it  is  viewed.  Its  leading  commercial  street,  called  High  street,  is  about 
a  mile  in  length,  and  is  so  narrow  as  barely  to  admit  of  two  vehicles 
passing.  It  was  formerly  what  its  name  implies,  '^  the  chief  street  of  the 
town."  Indeed,  the  inteirior  of  many  of  the  old  houses,  with  their  an- 
tique paneled  rooms,  and  frescoed  ceilings,  sufficiently  testify  to  having 
been  at  one  time  the  residences  of  the  wealthy.  These  are  now  chiefly 
occupied  as  merchant's  offices,  and  in  the  rear  gloomy  warehouses  cover 
the  spots  formerly  laid  out  as  gardens. 

The  town  is  intersected  with  its  own  docks  crossed  by  wide  bridges. 
They  are  frequently  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessds  from  one  dock  to 
ano&er  to  the  serious  interruption  of  the  street  traffic 

At  the  south  end  of  the  town,  facing  the  river  Humber,  is  a  large  T 
pier  erected  in  1847,  which,  in  flne  weather,  is  a  favorite  attraction ;  the 
view  of  the  river  studded  with  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  forms  a  very 
lively  and  agreeable  picture. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  town  hall  is  a  handsome  building  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture, but  being  in  a  low  neighborhood  the  effect  is,  to  some  extent, 
marred  by  its  miseiable  surroundings. 

The  royal  institution,  in  Albion  street,  was  built  in  1853,  in  the  Corin- 
thian style,  has  a  lecture-hall  and  museum,  and  accommodates  under  its 
roof  the  Hull  subscription  library,  containing  about  40,000  volumes. 

Several  handsome  buildings  have  been  recently  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  chaste  block  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  dock 
company,  several  banks,  and  the  general  post-office,  are  worthy  of 
notice. 

TOWN  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

Considerable  spirit  has  been  evinced  of  late  years  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  arterial  thoroughfares,  particularly  those  leading  to  the 
better  class  residences  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
19  c  B — VOL  u 
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The  main  approaches  to  the  town  from  the  suburbs  have  been  greatly 
improved  by  die  planting  of  ornamental  trees,  which  naturally  form 
attractive  features  to  the  place  ]  nor  should  notice  of  its  pretty  little 
park  be  omitted,  around  which  elegant  detached  villas  have  been  erected. 

THE  RIVER  HUMBER. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  derivation  to  the  circumstance  of  a  king  named 
Humber  having  been  drowned  in  the  river.  Others  trace  its  nomen- 
clature to  a  French  word  signifying  muddy  or  cloudy. 

This  noble  river  is  among  the  largest  in  England,  and  may  be  said  to 
resemble  the  trunk  of  a  vast  tree,  spreading  out  its  branches  in  every 
direction.  It  commands,  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  it  receives,  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  a  very  extensive  and  commercial  part  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  divides  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire  during  the 
whole  of  its  course,  and  is  formed  by  a  junction  of  the  rivers  Ouse  and 
Trent. 

The  width  of  the  river  from  HuU  to  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Hum- 
ber, is  between  two  and  three  miles,  but  a  few  miles  below  Hull  the 
river  widens  considerably,  say  six  or  seven  miles  from  bank  to  bank.  It 
directs  its  course  past  Grimsby  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  it  enters  at 
Spurn  Head,  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  Hull. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  extensive  accretions  of  new  land 
are  continually  going  on,  no  changes  of  a  sudden  character  take  place 
in  ihe  channels  and  mud  banks  below  the  town.  There  is,  therefore,  at 
all  times  an  efOident  navigable  channel  from  the  town  to  the  ocean,  so 
that  the  very  largest  class  of  ships  can  enter  or  depart,  night  or  day, 
dark  or  light,  without  any  damage,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  is 
common  to  aU  navigation. 

A  good  feature  in  the  Humber  is  its  freedom  frx>m  that  destructive 
insect  called  the  teredo,  which  makes  such  ravages  in  the  timb^  and 
dock  works  and  ships,  and  which  is  found  particularly  active  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Bristol^  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Sheemess,  and 
m  any  other  places. 

The  Humber  between  its  banks  occupies  an  area  of  about  125  square 
miles. 

STEAM  COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  organization  of  a  regul|kr  line  of  steamships  between  this  port 
and  New  York  and  Boston,  in  1877,  effected  by  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Hull,  is  consideml  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  trade  of  this  port^  and  is  an  encouraging  omen  for 
the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  its  people,  as  it  has  not  only  been 
the  means  of  opening  out  direct  communication  with  the  United  States, 
but  has  largely  increased  the  imports  of  both  manufactured  and  un- 
manufacturS  American  products.  This  energetic  firm  owns  upwards 
of  fifty  steamships,  which  ply  regularly  between  ports  in  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  bringing  in  the  produce  from  maritime  trading  dis- 
tricts for  reshipment  by  their  own  steamers  to  the  United  States ;  and 
the  same  facility  is  afforded  for  dispatch  of  the  return  cargoes  from 
the  United  States,  likewise  reshipped  here  at  the  company's  wharf  for 
ports  in  the  East. 

Messrs.  Wilson  dispatch  a  steamer  weekly  to  New  York,  and  fort- 
nightly to  Boston. 
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The  articles  chiefly  imported  from  America  are  wheat,  maize,  beans, 
cIov6r-see<l,  and  flour;  bacon,  hams,  pork,  beef^  lard,  cheese,  sugar,  tal- 
low, leather,  hardware,  wood  goods,  &c. 

llie  exports  to  America  are  principally  pig-iron,  steel,  hardware,  flax, 
tow,  wool,  hair  and  rags,  alum,  alkali,  bleaching  x>owder,  colors,  cnemi- 
cals,  glassware,  and  manufactured  goods. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Hull  direct  to  America  is  oh  a  small  scale,  but 
there  is  a  constant  influx  of  emigrants  from  Germany  and  the  Baltic 
ports,  on  their  way  per  rail  to  Liverpool,  their  ultimate  destination 
being  America. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  only  quarantine  existing  at  present  at  this  port  is  48  hours  on 
yessels  arriving  from  Russian  ports,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
plague  in  that  country. 

HULL  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  customs  revenue  was  as  follows  for  the  year  ending — 

December  31,  1874 £196,081  $941,188  80 

1875 178,598  857,270  40 

1876 177,115  850,152  00 

1877 166,303  798,254  4a 

1878 160,327  769,569,60 

FISHING  VESSELS. 

There  are  upwards  of  400  deep-sea  fishing  boats,  of  an  average  of  67 
tons  each,  belonging  to  the  port  of  Hull,  which  give  employment  to 
about  2,000  hands. 

The  produce  finds  its  way  per  rail  to  the  London  and  other  markets, 
and  materially  contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

The  whale  and  seal'fisheries  were  formerly  important  branches  of  in- 
dustry, but  have  declined  of  late  years. 

^  TRADE  AND  JOJ^UPACTURES. 

Hull,  independent  of  its  position  as  a  maritime  port,  is  also  to  some 
extent  a  seat  of  manufiEbctories  of  various  kinds. 

Among  the  principal  mills  are  those  employed  for  seed-crushing  and 
cotton-spinning,  also  for  the  production  of  blue,  blacklead,  paints,  and 
varnish;  there  are  also  some  tar  distilleries. 

Seed-erushing. — ^The  first  of  the  local  industries  that  demands  notice 
is  the  business  of  converting  seed  into  cakes  and  their  concomitant  prod- 
uct, oil.  For  a  long  period  this  town  was  famous  for  the  production  of 
these  articles,  but  never  for  thirty  years  has  this  important  business 
been  in  so  stagnant  a  condition  as  at  the  present  time. 

Linseed  oily  both  for  home  consumption  and  export,  has  been  in  such 
small  demand  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mills  have  entirely  ceased 
to  run,  the  proprietors  having  sunk  under  the  heavy  losses  occasioned 
by  bad  debts  and  the  general  depression  of  trade.  The  production, 
therefore,  has  fallen  considerably  short  of  former  years. 

Linseed  and  other  feeding  calces  have  been  in  small  demand,  owing  to 
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tb^  poverty  o£  the  farmers,  who,  in  order  to  economize,  have  in  mapy 
iuBtances  aiscontinued  the  use  of  cake,  and  almost  exolaslvely  relied  on 
their  own  productions. 

linseed. — The  falling  off  in  the  croshijig  trade  has  natursJly  beenae- 
compauied  with  a. corresponding  decrease  in  the  quaptity  of  linseed  inir 
ported. 

Cottonseed  oil. — The  manufacture  of  this  article  is,  and  has  been, 
growing  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is 
exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Paints  and  colors, — ^There  are  seyeral  extensive  workB  in  Hull,  but 
thjs  business  has  shared  with  its  kindred  productions  in  the.previuling 
depression.  The  present  prices  are  said  to  be  lower  than  they  have 
been  known  for  40  years,  and  this  diminution  in  price  has  had  no  ten- 
dency to  relieve  the  deadness  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three 
years.  The  manufacturers  have,  therefore,  as  a  rule^  employed  a  smaller 
number  of  hands  and  also  resorted  to  short  hours,  in  many  cases  work- 
ing/or stocky  hoping  with  the  low  price  of  raw  materials,  to  escai^e . 
from  ultimate  loss. 

/Shipbuildinfi  was.  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  flourishing  branch  of 
trade,  employing  a  large  number  of  hands,  but  is  now  almost  at  a  stand- 

43till. 

Flax  and  cotton  spinning. — It  is  questionable  whether  this  brandi  of 
business  has  ever  l>een  carried  on  profitably  in  Hull.  Several  fine  mills 
bave  been  razed  to  the  ground,  others  destroyed  by  fire  which  have  not 
been  rebuilt.  Comparatively  b'ttle  is  doing  at  the  present  time  in  the 
4uanufacture  of  either  flax  or  cotton. 

The  timber  <radfc.— Owing  to  the  facilities  of  transport  from  the  North 
Sea  and  Baltic  ports,  Hull  naturally  forms  an  intermediate  center  from 
vhich  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties  of 
England.  The  Baltic  timber  trade,  therefore,  tbrms  one  of  the  leading 
ieaUires  of  the  commerce  of  the  town,  whidi,  for  many  years,  yidded>a 
lucrative  business,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general  stagnation,  meie 
•especially  in  the  building  trade,  the  timber  merchants  at  this  moment 
:Eu;e  holders  of  very  heavy  stocks,  on  which,  judging  fr^m  the  pfesent 
position  of  affairs,  a  considerable  loss  will  be  ultimately  sustained. 

Tar. — The  importation  of  this  article  is  considerably  less  than  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  Old  stocks  left  over  from  last  year  have  tended  to  les* 
^en  the  value.  The  demand  being  so  small,  holders  have  submitted  to 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  price.  The  present  price  for  Archangel  is 
12«.,  or  $2.88,  per  barrel,  and  Stockhohn  15«.,  or  $3.60,  to  15s.  Od.,  or  $3.72, 
per  barrel. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  in  price  for  the  past  three  or  four  • 
years,  say  from  30«.,  or  $7.20,  x>er  bairel  downwards. 

Rosin  and  turpenMne. — The  importation  of  these  articles  compares 
favorably  with  past  years,  there  being  a  slight  increase ;  this  has  been 
effected  by  the  Hull  mercnants  importing  cargoes  direct  from  Wilming- 
ton and  Charleston,  whereas  formerly  supplies  were  fiir&ished  maiiily 
through  London  and  Liverpool  Prices  have  ruled  low  for  the  past  two 
jears.  Rosin,  common  strained,  is  worth  4«.,  or  96  cents,  to  4^.  3d.j  or 
$1.04,  per  cwt.;  medium,  6s.  6d.,  or  $1.56,  to  7«.,  or  $1.68. 

Spirits  turpentine  have  fluctuated  little  during  the  year,  228.,  or  $5.28, 
to  22s.  6d.j  or  $5.40 ;  being  about  the  average  price. 

Petroleum.'^Th.e  importation  of  this  article  is  conmderably  less  than 
last  year;  it  is  mainly  from  New  York.  Prices  have  fluctuated  but  lit- 
tle ;  7^.,  or  15  cents,  to  8d.,  or  16  cent>8,  i)er  gallon  has  been  about  the 
average  price. 
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HIKES. 

There  are  no  mines  in  Hnll  or  the  neighborhood,  as  the  district  for 
many  miles  toand  is  hiid  on  the  chalk  formation.  Hall  is,  however,  the 
tttttaral  outlet  of  the  extensive  coal  mines  of  Yorkshire,  Nottingham- 
sbire,  and  Derbyshire,  covering  an  area  of  over  1,000  square  miles,  and 
is  in  connection  by  rail  and  canal  with  about  150  leading  collieries,  pro- 
dacing  three  descriptions  of  first  class  coal. 

The  exports  from  Hull  for  the  year  1877  amounted  to  473,588  tons  ^ 
for  the  year  1878  487,512  tons. 

A0RICtrLTXTitE. 

For  several  years  circumstances  have  conspired  against  fiirming  in- 
terests. In  this  neighborhood  it  is  not  only  the  bad  prospects  of  the 
present  harvest,  or  the  losses  of  last  season,  but  the  farmers  are  si^er- 
ing  under  the  combined  effects  of  four  exceptionally  bad  years. 

Although  the  land  around  this  district  has  not  suffered  directly  ftefirt 
floods,  like  many  other  localities,  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  incessant 
rain  and  cold  of  last  spring,  the  water,  having  lodged  on  the  land,  has 
in  many  instances  caused  the  grain  to  perish  without  germinating. 

Wheat — The  wheat  sown  a  second  time  (now  being  cut)  is  deficient  in 
quantity,  and  is  defective  both  in  development  and  quality,  tlie  ears 
being  very  small  and  short,  and  in  many  cases  shriveled  and  valueless. 

OatSj  barletfy  dkc.^  are  also  very  unsatisfactory  in  yield  and  flavor,  aiid 
in  almost  every -field  large  patches  are  to  be  seen  of  a  white  or  sickly 
yellow,  deprived  of  the  elements  of  nutrition,  and  the  heads  are  also 
vei^  small  and  short  in  common  with  other  cereals. 

Beans  and  pease  are  also  very  small  and  scanty  in  yield. 

Hay. — The  hay  has  also  suffered  to  a  large  extent  from  the  rain,  and 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is  much  deteriorated,  but  it  is 
stated  that  in  some  instances  the  damage  has  been  so  great  as  to  render 
it  absolutely  worthless,  and  it  has  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields,  or 
removed  to  the  manure  heap.  GDhe  aggregate  loss,  therefore,  on  hay  is 
very  considerable,  both  as  respects  quantity  and  quality. 

Potatoes^  from  all  accounts,  have  yielded  about  an  average,  but  in  this 
neighborhood  the  loss  occasioned  by  disease  is  very  considerable. 

General  view  of  the  question. — The  combined  effects  of  these  misfortunes 
have  been  very  marked  and  telling  against  the  interests  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  notwithstanding  the  consent  on  the  part  of  the  EngiilBh 
land-owners  to  a  return  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  the  losses 
have  been  so  great  as  to  have  almost  if  not  absolutely  ruined  a  large 
number  of  farmers. 

From  all  that  can  be  ascertained,  the  causes  of  these  calamities  may 
be  summed  up  under  three  general  heads. 

First. — A  succession  of  bad  seasons. 

Secondly. — ^Tlie  keenness  of  foreign  competition. 

Thirdly. — ^The  high  rents  which  in  many  instances  have  more  than 
swallowed  the  year's  profit. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  matter  that  the 
product  of  cereals  this  year  will  be  deficient  about  25  per  cent,  which 
rendered  into  English  money  value  reaches  £60,000,000.  or  in  Ameficaii 
money  $291,990,000 ;  others  are  disposed  to  take  a  still  more  gloomy 
view,  and  to  consider  the  loss  as  reaching  nearly  £100,000,000,  or,  in 
Amaican  money,  $486,650,000. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


AVERAGE  WAGES  A»D  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  manufacturers,  traders,  and  agriculturists,  alluded  to  under  these 
sevend  heads,  have  naturally  reflected  a  corresponding  depression  on 
the  artisan,  both  as  regards  tne  price  of  wages  and  the  -scarcity  of  labor. 

The  average  price  per  day  paid  for  ordinanr  laborers  is  3«.  6d.  or  84 
cents  ]  agricultural  laborers  receive  2s.  6^.,  or  60  cents  ^  artisans  4t8.  6d., 
or  $1.08,  to  68.  6d.y  or  $1.56,  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  averages  2«.,  or  48  cents,  per 
day,  being  a  decrease  of  6^.,  or  12  cents,  per  day  since  1874. 

FOREIGN  CONSULAR  REPRESENTATION  AT  HULL. 

The  following  countries  are  represented  by  consular  officers  at  this 
})ort,  viz:  Argentine  Bepublic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  ChilL  Costa  Bica,  Den- 
mark, Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hawaiian  tslands,  Honduras. 
Italy,  Liberia,  ^Netherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  ana 
Norway,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THIS  CONSULATE  DURING  THE  PAST 

YEAR. 

The  total  number  of  American  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  during  the 
past  year  was  14,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  14,277  tons,  the  cargoes 
of  which  consisted  of  the  following,  viz :  Soda,  1,186  tons ;  bark,  454 
tons;  sleepers,  1,169  loads;  pease,  490  tons;  dried  fish,  1,282  tons,  and 
wheat,  9,696  tons;  the  aggregate  value  of  which  being  $772,393. 

GEO.  W.  DRIGGS. 
United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Eull,  September  30, 1879. 


statement  showing  the  imports  at  Hull  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Qcuintlty. 


Value 
entered. 


Amoantof 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Animals,  lirinf^: 

Oxen  and  bulls nomber. 

Cows do... 

Calyes do... 

Sheep  and  lambs do... 

Swine do... 

Bark  for  tann  era'  use tons . 

Bones  of  cattle,  Sco do.., 

Com: 

Wheat cwt 

Barley do.., 

Oats do.. 

Bye do... 

Pease do  ., 

Beans do... 

Indian  com do.. 

Wheat  flour do.., 

Cotton  and  wool pounds 

Flax cwt. 

Hemp do. . . 


889 


6,606 
19,472 
1,025 
2,401 
6,191 


4. 160. 188 

2,075,060 

887,266 
486 
69.172 
342,768 
1,487.654 
123,349 

8,521.744 
167, 410 
204.795 


No  returns 

NU 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..do  ..... 

...do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Principally  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia. 


^■' 


Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 

Holland  and  Australia. 
Continent  of  Europe  and 
South  America. 

Principally  United 

States. 
Continent  and  West  In- 
dies and  America. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
West  Indies  and  United 
States. 
Do. 
Russia. 
Russia  principally. 
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SUitemmt  ikomng  the  Importo  at  Bullf  ^o. — Continued. 


ArtidM. 


Hides: 

Dry cwt. 

Wet do... 

Dressed pounds. 

Iron  ban,  nnwroiigbt tons. 

Madder owt. 

Oil: 

Olive tons. 

Seed do... 

Turpentine cwt. 

Ofl-eeedoake tons. 

ProTisions: 

Baoon cwt. 

Beef,  salted do... 


Batter  . 
Cheese. 


................ do.. « 

do... 

do... 

Pork,  salted do... 

Potatoes do... 

Bioe do... 

Ban,  woolen pounds. 

Clover  and  grass cwt. 

Elax  and  linseed qnarts. 

Rape-seed do... 

Tares  and  lentils gallons. 

Spirits: 

Brandy do... 

Geneva .' do... 

Bum do... 

Other  sorts.. do... 

Wine: 

Bed do... 


White do... 

Tallow cwt. 

Tar barrels. 

Talonla tons. 

Wood: 

Hewn loads. 

Sawn do... 

Staves do... 

Wool,  sheep's pounds. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


16,871 
17,507 

4,896 
30,990 

3.206 


5,893 

4,280 

25,149 

6,476 


167,628 
1.116 

71,672 

27,427 

18,896 

1.871 

697.817 

11,479 

85,128,200 

30,884 

610,806 
52.846 
40,420 

76,164 

8,974 

1 

7,198 

113,091 

46.603 

27,216 

19,906 

1,986 

31,252 

228,158 

3,008 

10, 722, 743 


Value 
entered. 


Ko  returns 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 

do., 
.do.. 

do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 

do.. 

..do  .. 

.do., 
do., 
.do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

...do.. 

.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 

do., 
.do- 
do.. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Nil.. 
..do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


..do... 


.do. 
do. 
.do. 


$190,440  00 

9,985  00 

2  50 

17,996  00 

28,272  00 


23,301  00 

Nif 

...do 

...do 


Whence  imported. 


Continent. 

Da 

Do. 
Sweden. 

Ports  in   the    Mediter- 
ranean. 

Do. 

Do. 
North  America. 
United  States,  Balfcic,and 
Holland. 

United  States. 
United  States  and  Ire- 
land. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oermany. 
East  India. 
Principally  Bussia. 

France   and   United 

States. 
Bussia. 

Baltic  provinces. 
Alexandria. 

France. 

Geneva. 

(famaica. 

Principally  continent. 


Portugal, 
France. 
Do. 
Bussia. 

Do. 
Sicily. 


Spain,  and 


-do I  Norway,    Sweden,    Fin- 
land, and  Australia. 

.do Do. 

do ;  Do. 

.do I  Bussia  and  Australia. 


260, 915  50  , 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Hull  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


From  or  to — 


Bussia: 

Northern  ports  . 
.  Southern  ports  . 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France  

I  and  Portugal . 


I  territories. 


Steamers. 


No. 


139 

38 

98 

800 

14 

404 

419 

108 

115 

66 


13 


Tons. 


126,213 
34,096 
71,625 
57,587 
4,806 
242,922 
182,858 
38,845 
32,681 
89^166 


14,542 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


147 
8 
178 
149 
269 
85 
1 

19 
10 
17 
22 


Tons. 


45,117 

3,675 

40,998 

86,717 

24,881 

7,689 

62 

1,800 

1,877 

2,881 

3.105 


Total. 


No.  Tons. 


46 

271 


439 

420 

127 

125 

72 

22 

18 


171, 330 
87,771 

112, 518 
94,254 
29,687 

250,561 

132,920 
40,654 
84.058 
42,056 
8.10§ 
14,54S 
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Statememt  showing  the  nam§aHom  4ii  ike  port  of  ffuU,  ^•^(Vmtiniied. 


UCTIRKD. 

From  or  to- 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
9 

12 

8 

4 
17 
9 

1 
1 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Turkish  dominions 

4 

34 

2,218 
55,921 

2,406 
90,273 
718 
7,761 
8,014 

449 

16,831 

6,802 

224 

232 

13 

160 

3 

12 

77 

7 
17 
10 

1 
1 

4,624 

146,194 

718 

United  States ^ 

Mexico  and  Foreifim  West  Indies 

Central  and  Soatn  America 

7,761 
77,455 

1.822 
16,881 

Sosf 

AH  other  cowTJtH#»ii .,,-,., ^ 

69 
3 

74.441 
1,373 

Channel  Islands 

India  and  Australia 

British  North  America 

1 

1,228 

British  West  Indies 

224 

An  other  ports 

282 

Total 

1,594 

980,371 

1,040 

296,976 

2,634 

1,227,847 

CLEARED. 

From  orto— 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

lUissia: 

V orthem  Dorts 

174 

18 

95 

81 

8 

414 

417 

107 

129 

15 

3 

14 

1 

44 

166,173 

20,855 

71, 151 

66,568 

2,777 

247,604 

182,048 

88,948 

41,219 

14,194 

2,219 

16,273 

22.'i 

88,467 

63 

13,684 

227 

18 

186 

136 

280 

496 

417 

Ul 

186 

24 

13 

15 

1 

46 

109,807 
20.855 
92,87S 
67,i91 
89,280 

Sweden :. 

90 

65 

272 

82 

21,224 
11,323 
36,512 
17,208 

Norway 

Penmarlc ...r 

Germany  ...,-,,,--„-.,,,»r--rr--,-, 

264»797 

182.048 

881  fl3 

nkva 

Holland 

BAlffinm - 

4 

•7 

10 

1 

870 
1,787 
1,808 
8^885 

818 

FnLQ0e...r  ,-.        -,,-,-^-,^rr,»T,,.,,-r,»r-- 

ifi^...:.^^.^.;;::::::::::::::;;;;- 

6,104 

15,58» 

22& 

Aniftrlfln  territories .^.r 

i>i>¥iaYi  do*ninionf     t 

United  States 

2 

967 

84,436 

Mexico  and  Foreign  West  Indies 

Central  and  Ronth  America. 

1 
9 

3 
11 
3 

1 
5 

578 
8,682 

400 

10,684 

2,976 

420 

858 

1 

9 

8 
11 
3 

1 
5 

978 

AH  other  oonntries 

8,682 
400 

Channel  Islands 

India  and  Australia 

10,064 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies 

All  other  ports 

858 

Total 

1,620 

.      882,708 

618 

127,924 

2,138 

1.010,632 
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SUrtemmi  9\owing  the  navig^tUm  «t  ike  port  of  Bullj  ^.— Oontlinied. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Britisli 

1,413 
8 

27 
8 
82 
99 

830,366 
762 
11,898 
4,796 
18,571 
51,085 

229 

50 

66 

182 

809 

134 

16 

2 

1 

91,784 

18,726 

16^782 

66,886 

83,209 

41  266 

1,887 

209 

874 

^"4 

98 
190 
341 
238 
16 
2 
1 

11 

29 

8 

1 

14 

922,150 
19,488 
28,430 
ei.fl81 

KamiAn ,     .  . 

Sweden 

Xor^^fff  An . . .  r 

Daaisb 

runnrn#n  .,,,,-, ,  - . , 

HoI)m»4 

French 

%An{i|»i      .  ^ 

874 

IF^rtniraeee 

11 

12,259 

12,269 

17,880 

4,628 

409 

Ttftliftn 

29 

8 

1' 
14 

17,380 

4,628 

409 

14,277 

.Andtrtm ,. . 

Greek 

United  States , 

14,277 

Total 

V693 

929,687 

1,041 

297,666 

2,634 

1.227,362 

CLKARSD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

"So. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

BrltiBh 

24 

8 

84 

181 

779,800 

1,672 

11,818 

747 

19,187 

68,428 

44 

81 
64 

78 
284 
106 

12 

18,889 
9,726 
18,012 
17,241 
80,652 
30,287 
1.430 

78 

76 

318 

286 

12 

798.189 
11,897 
24.830 
17,988 
49,789 
98,666 
11480 

'Rfiffffii^n- , 

Sweden 

IfforweffiAn 

Danish". 

Oerman 

HolUnil 

Fmch  ..^....... 

Spuilsh 

I^nrtagaeee 

..  ... 

12,076 

11 
12 
2 

1 

12,076 
6,811 

Italian 

12 
2 
1 

5,811 
618 
409 

Autrian 



618 

Greek 

409 

TFnited  States 

Total 

1,520 

892,728 

618 

127,924 

2,138 

1,020,662 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Hull  to  the  United  States  during  the 
four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
31, 187a 

March  31, 
1879. 

jQne30, 
1879. 

Septemher 
ai0,1879. 

Ale 

17,674  28 

2,249  68 

896  94 

♦2,894  72 

flO.469  00 
£249  68 

A vthDony  ,.„„,„.-. .  - , „ , . 

y^^tU^e' .r r.r..r. 

$730  18 
6^282  48 

$1,678  50 

1,288  06 

4,^89  66 
&,28ST48 

SSey 

infif^k*'l4^Ad 

277  26 

277  26 

OaUbklns 

8,946  80 

678  48 

1,40140 

822  71 

12,62212 

3,946  30 

Oialk 

578  48 

dSfttone 

194  48 
1,289  48 
6;  464  90 

V096  42 
4.297  16 
3,483  76 

2,827  32 
2,024  94 

6,ai9  62 
6^909  86 

oSsT!:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Qd»r8 

38,4^*64 

CMtflto  and  naner 

2.0fi4M 

80  24 

^  8oS 

Qmwe 

677  56 
668  10 

677  66 

"RHmr 

776  88 
4,682  60 

1,944  48 

Iron  rails 

4,682  60 
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Statemmt  ahaufing  the  value  of  declared  eaq^artefrom  Muily  ^. — Continued. 


Quarter 

ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
81,1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

JnnedO. 
1879. 

September 
2^,1879. 

Leather 

$295  40 
116  28 

$828  88 

$624  28 
116  28 

Lookiiur-fflAMes 

^wffl.^!vl7......:;..".:. :::....:.: 

$12,185  00 
899  46 

3,556  74 

12.186  00 
399  46 

Old  rope 

Old  MffM>-iran 

8,566  74 
1.200  48 
6  969  66 

Oxide  ofiron 

1.260  48 
1.762  00 
18.900  86 

PfUntff ,    . 

J92.988  74 
502  48 

1.288  92 

Pale  ale 

14,412  84 
S71  28 

Pariablne 

27128 

Paria  white 

594  08 

594  06 

Bqpe 

1.275  52 

768  02 
686  86 

2.068  64 
686  86 

flaiUof  tartar 

surer 

208  40 
2,278  46 
2,09164 

208  49 

Spelter 

1.984  30 

1,997  54 

6,260  80 

2,091  64 

26  48 

Snndilea 

Tables : 

26  48 
580  48 

Whitinff-etone 

580  48 

Winter-dried  hemp 

704  68 

704  68 

Total  ia  United  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

21^01  48 

S1^«J1« 

82.619  72 
NU. 

46J00  48 

131.688  09 
l^iL 

Increaae    a....x      ^a      ^  ^^  ^ 

21.10148 

31.26146 

82.619  72 

46,700  48 

121,688  00 

LEEDS. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  consular  district  of  Leeds  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
81, 1878. 

March  81. 
1879. 

June  80, 
1879. 

September 
80,1879. 

Alpaca 

$88150 

$83150 
68  92 

Bailing-thrMd  , 

$63  92 
2.857  12 

Ban  and  bundles  iron  r.  ,-,..-....... 

2,047  64 

$2,120  88 
2,693  19 

$2.834i4 

9.869  78 

2.693  10 

1.17198 

298  84 

Bleached  linen  damask 

Books 

387  94 
298  84 

419  48 

364  56 

Bottles 

Brown  dye 

3,831  91 
2,862  20 

3.588  95 
1,395  88 

1,186  87 
4.062  72 

8.607  78 
14,212  44 
1.450  80 
8,656  12 
1.228  68 
20  80 

Brown  flreaiie 

5,892  14 
1.460  80 
3.656  12 
1.228  68 

Oalf-ha& 

Camel-hair 

Oattle-hair 

Caeines  for  Mtuaairen 

20  80 
10,898  89 

chS&is  .7.^.7.::;::::::::;;:::;; 

19,120  38 

10,892  41 
162  12 
178  92 

17  60196 
127  50 

58,018  63 
289  62 

Olronlar  combs,  A;c 

560  16 

6i6  44 
260  10 

1,256  62 
260  10 

Combs  and  leat'hers 

Combing-leathers 

141  52 
33,712  16 

141  52 

Cottons 

9,530  70 

12,272  62 
4,420  29 

23.106  87 

78.622  35 

Cottons  and  woolens 

4.420  29 
698  52 

Cudbear 

698  52 

Cudbear  and  orchil  liquor 

8,309  62 

8.809  52 
4.S86  00 
4,881  66 

Cudbear  and  extract  of  indiffo 

4.526  00 

796  12 

1.260  00 

3, 166  76 

292  68 

"i'iii'io' 

1.5U92 
7.115  64 

Dye-stuA 

1.24188 

Economizer 

2.77192 

18,888  08 

292  66 

Extract  of  indigo 

4,998  64 

3.572  .4 

Flax  warns.  Ac 

Fiocks!7/..7!.:.;7.:.;.;;:7...:::;;;; 

665  79 

224  89 
5^702  81 

880  66 

-P^f^-ians 

4,070  50 

9,772  81 
484  08 

484  16 
2.806  90 

Ovay  and  white  cattle-hair 

4,86146 

6.668  86 
587  18 

Orinding-machine.    grindstones,  and 
steel  rods 

537  18 
1,383  25 

Gutta-percha 

1.888  26 
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Slatemeni  $Kawing  ike  value  of  declared  exports,  ^c. — Continned. 


Qoarterending— 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

Jane  30, 
1879. 

80.1879. 

O'Tpsum    ...■•«•■•  .......  ........... 

$25  60 

i 

625  60 

1.676  54 

325  82 

H#Moth 

$1,080  54 
825  82 

$646  00 

nutter**  ftir 

Imperial  linen  drilling 

1,379  78 

1.379  78 
808  54 

Ictm 

$303  54 

1      5. 118  16 

1    14.140  47 

1      8.943  16 

21.219  78 

LaAtber 

16,192  82 
10.119  52 
2.432  47 
13,680  97 
212  00 

5,488  76 
3,344  16 

287  87 
9,289  00 
3,204  45 

140  00 

8.756  06 
5.396  32 

**27.*i9i'22* 
10.955  98 

29,665  80 

88.002  47 
11.668  50 
71.880  97 
14,872  43 
140  00 

J,hi^M , . . 

af^ihinery 

Mohair  and  cotton 

Ifeedlea 

2few  WAolen  ran.  .•■■•• 

2,775  76 

2.775  76 

8,820  80 

1,606  82 

801  45 

Olireoil .* 

2,212  66 

1,117  14 
268  26 
259  85 

Orokilliqnor 

1.344  56 
541  60 

Paper  hanffinflrs 

667  90 
............ 

567  90 

Patent  dabben 

422  00 

422  00 

Plimt* 

87  40 
26  56 

87  40 

Port  wine 

26  56 

Potta*  patent  traps 

55  96 

567  88 

* 

55  96 

IRjkittinff-iriffs     . ,. 

667  88 

itoans 

864  27 

864  27 

Bollera,  &c..  for  machinery 

977  24 
172  84 



181  32 

800  60 

1.262  75 

1.158  56 

472  94 

Shawls..... 

696  08 

^          1,959  68 

ShirtincB 

905  58 
248  75 
113  70 

905  58 

Silks 

T 

745  20 

3.664  35 

4,658  30 

8(eel  

113  70 

Stufib  

1,719  25 

927  70 

826  65 

38.31140 

2,646  95 
3,540  57 

8»mdi1f«» 

3.'2i8  92 
17.128  06 

Threads 

29,988  ii 

71  50 

423  62 

485  24 

37.270  66 

122,648  28 

Trees 

71  50 

Twines   

762  30 
1, 816  14 
1.099  24 

i.  107  00 
1,080  24 

685  69 
2.823  12 

2,928  61 
6,204  74 

Union  cloths 

Unions  (linen  and  cotton)           . .  .  - . . . 

1.099  24 
146  18 

Tarnish  

146  is 

982  75 

966  25 

50,415  51 

Water-nroof  tissue 

982  75 

"Wire  plates 



'345,495*18* 

14,008  29 

180  25 

3,19191 

966  25 

Woolens 

69,960  01 

3.069  10 

346  87 

4,274  10 

300. 080  7i 
664  04 
180  56 

10,952  62 
216  39 

88,854  67 

765. 961  36 

Woolens  and  cotton - 

17,741  43 

Woolens  and  silk 

707  68 

Woolens  and  worsteds 

18.418  63 
216  39 

'Wonlflna.  warntjuAn  mnA  ailk 

Worsteds 

21, 896  08 

11.019  22 
1,146  45 

76.552  54 

148, 824  51 

Worsteds  and  cotton •. 

1,148  45 

Worsteds  and  silk 

2,172  27 

2,172  27 

Worsteds  and  woolen 

24,128  25 

24,123  25 

Worsteds  and  woolen  cloths 

44196 

441  96 

W^oolens  and  worsUMls  China    ... 

• 

7,361  30 

99  83 

1.830  90 

266  52 

7,361  30 

Wine 

99  83 

White  cattle  hair 

* 



1.880  90 

Wooden  rollers 

266  52 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

257, 000  26 
267,411  19 

471.906  49 
507.527  98 

208,031  25 
198,094  94 

619. 937  96 
438.886  48 

1.556,965  96 
1.411,370  69 

Increase 



9,936  31 

181.60148 

145,595  37 

Decrease 

10,410  83 

35,531  49 

1 

UxrrsD  States  Coksulati, 

Le^dt,  OeMm  15. 1879. 


A.  V.  DOCKERY. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Packardy  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Liverpool  for  the 

year  1878. 

I  have  the  honor,  pursuant  to  the  Consular  Regulations,  to  make  the. 
following  commercial  report  for  the  year  1878,  accompanied  by  tables  of 
statistics. 

Generally  British  trade  with  the  United  States  shows  an  important 
increase  in  some  respects  and  revival  in  others. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  were  $433,250,386  in 
value,  being  $55,016,168  more  than  for  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  above  stated  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  StAtes- 
into  Great  Britain,  there  was  entered  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  $261,327,021.  Table  No.  14  shows 
the  value  of  the  leading  articles  of.  United  States  produce  entered  at 
this  port  for  the  calendar  year. 

Provisions. — The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  imports  is  a  very  large 
increase  in  that  of  provisions.  In  1877  Great  Britain  paid  $56,224,013 
for  bacon  and  hams,  beef,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  in  1878  the  sum  of 
$66,251,355,  being  an  increase  or  $10,027,342.  It  seems  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  year  1874  the  value  of  such  providons  im- 
ported was  $37,264,259  a^  against  $6(*>,251,355  in  1878,  there  being  a  dif- 
ference of  $28,987,096  in  favor  of  the  latter  year. 

Breadstvffs. — The  amount  of  breadstuffs  imported  during  the  year 
was  $147,693,062,  being  $31,825,408  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  breadstuffs  imported  in  1874  shows  the 
vei^  large  increase  over  that  year  of  $84,776,707  in  1878. 

Morned  cattle. — The  importation  of  cattle  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having- 
commenced  in  1875,  in  which  year  they  numbered  299,  valued  at  $43,764. 
During  1878  the  number  wa6  68,903,  valued  at  $8,118,679.  Sheep  and 
lambs,  first  imported  in  1877,  numbered  13,120,  valuca  at  $146,393,  and 
in  1878,  45,567,  valued  at  $539,057.  There  is  a  small,  but  increaung- 
number  of  horses  and  swine  imported. 

T((haccOy  uwmanufaeiured.'-^The  importation  of  this  article  is  fluctuat- 
ing, but  shows  an  increase  of  17,866,691  pounds  over  1877. 

Cottony  rawy  has  increased  from  8,145,041  cwt.  in  1877  to  9,162,419 
cwt.  in  1878. 

Hides,  dressedy  show  a  large  increase.  In  1877  the  quantity  was 
19,633,318  pounds,  and  in  1878, 23,226,155  pounds,  being  3,592,837  pounds 
more. 

Wool  shows  a  large  increase.  In  1877  the  quantity  was  418,509 
pounds,  and  in  1878^  938,239  pounds,  iTeing  519,730  pounds  more. 

Beefy  fresh. — The  miportation  of  this  article  is  still  steadily  increasing. 
In  1874  it  was  but  1,095  cwt.,  whilst  in  1878  it  was  483,012  cwt.,  that 
being  an  increase  of  39,970  cwt.  over  1877. 

Pease. — This  article  is  very  fluctuating,  there  being  only  470,900  cwt. 
imported  in  1878 ;  there  is  a  decrease  of  118,471  cwt.  as  compared  with 
1877. 

Naphtha. — This  article  is  very  fluctuating,  there  being  but  1,727,242 
gallons  imported  in  1878 ;  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  974,291  gallons^ 
as  compared  with  1877. 

Wood  a/nd  timber. — ^The  imports  of  all  kinds  have  sensibly  decreased. 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. — A  great  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  1877,  occurred  in  1878,  as  will  be  seen  on  ref- 
erence to  the  tables  herewith.  Since  1874  there  has  been  a  gradual 
decrease  from  $137,255,192  to  $70,723,089  in  1878. 
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Tbe  mosk  notkeable  ito»so£idecrease^areoo1^boDS  from.  61,174,762yaQd«^ 
value  $6,410,087,  m  1877,  to  48,8m, 400i  yards,  value  $5,536^82,  iu  1878j 
lmc«B;  l^  Oxe  yard^  li»in  80.867,290  yards,  value  $10,734,288,  in  1877,  to 
69,080,900  yards,  value  $9,281,216,  in  1878 ;  wool  from  3,€i63.174  pouuds, 
value  $1,149,813,  in  1877,  to  339,600  pounds,  vahie  $118,341,  in  1878 ; 
vro  lens  by  the  yard,  from  34,792,397  yards,  value  $8,046,187,  in  1877, 
to  30,693,400  yards,  value  $6,836,166^  in  1878. 

NAVIGATION. 

During  1878,  4,844  vessels,  tonnage  4,403,299,  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
and  4,714  vessels,  tonnage  4,387,894,  cleared  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions.  There  arrived  from  the  United  States  1,563  ves- 
sels, tonnage  2,170,178,  and  1,247,  tonnage  1,840,668,  cleared.  Of  the 
vessels  which  arrived,  3,525,  tonnage  3,552,297,  were  British,  and  only 
238  vessels,  tonnage  o20,748,  were  American  5  1,363  vessels,  tonnage 
6y39(X  enteml  with  cargoes,  and  1,853  vessels,  tonnage  303,-523,  en- 
tered in  ballast,  and  12,078  vessels,  tonnage  6,667,699,  cleared  with 
cargoes,  and  2,953  vessels,  tonnage  998,133,  cleared  with  ballast. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

There  were  38  sailing  and  26  steam  vessels,  tonnage  29,040,  built  at 
Liverpool  in  1878. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  customs  revenue  receipts  were  $14,705,232  in  1877,  and 
$15,047,813  in  1878,  an  increase  of  $342,581. 

LIVERPOOL  DOCKS. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  1878  were  $5,787.3»,  and  the 
expenditure  $5,059,916.  The  amount  of  dock-dues  received,  inclusive  of 
duties  on  tonnage,  duties  on  goods,  and  harbor  rates,  was  $3,285,261  in 
1877,  and  $3,225,666  in  1878,  a  decrease  of  $59,696. 

During  1878, 18,^1  vessels,  tonnage  7,029,082,  paid  $4,900,498,  a  de- 
crease of  $165,024,  compared  with  1877. 

There  are  ten  warehouses  owned  by  the  Docks  and  Harbor  Board* 
The  surplus  receipts,  after  payment  of  all  expenses,  amounted  to 
$286,476  in  1878. 

Foreign  animals'  wharves  and  slaughter-houses. — ^There  are  in  Liverpool 
five  wharves,  provided  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tagious diseases  (animals)  act,  1878,  for  the  landing  and  slaughtmng 
of  foreign  animals — two  on  the  Lancashire  side  and  three  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  river  Mersey.  The  first  was  occupied  by  cattle  on 
the  7th  of  March,  1879.  Between  that  time  and  the  30th  of  August  the 
number  of  American  cattle  landed  was  21,684  oxen,  2,243  pigs,  and 
6^419  sheep.  Of  these,  20^806  oxen,  2,124  pigs,  and  2,158  sheep  were 
immediately  slauglitered.  The  wharves  and  slaughter-houses  have  been 
provided  by  the  Mersey  Docks,  and  Harbor  Board,  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  their  own  servants ;  but  the  cost  of  landing,  keeping, 
slaughtering,  and  removing  of  the  cattle  is  directly  borne  by  the  im- 
pcMters. 

The  charge  for  landing  and  remaining  the  first  twenty-four  hours  after 
inspection  is,  for  oxen,  per  head.  Is. ;  calves,  6d. ;  pigs,  5d. ;  and  sheep, 
2(i   Afterwards,  for  each  portion  of  twenty -four  hours,  it  is,  oxen,  6d.  5 
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calves,  3d.  j  pigs,  2j^. ;  and  sheep.  Id.    For  slaughtering,  the  charge 
per  head  is,  for  oxen.  Is.]  calves,  9d.;  pigs,  M.  ]  and  sheep,  3d. 

8.  B.  PACKARD. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool^  October  1, 1879. 


Statement  ahowing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels,  including  their 
repeated  voyages,  that  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  British  possessions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  year  1976. 


From  and  to- 


Entered. 


Vetoela.       Tons. 


VeeselB.      Tons. 


Cleared. 


Knssia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Danish  West  India  Islands 

Germany 

Holland , 

Datch  possessions  in  Java 

Datch  possessions  in  West  India  Islands  . 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgiom 

France.. 


Algeria 

Possessions  in  Senegambia 

West  India  Islands 

Portugal 

Asores  ^ 

Madeira^ 

Possessions  in  Western  AfHca. 
Spain. 


78 

32 

ill 

86 

C 

125 

106 

8 

3 

5 

84 

330 

14 


86,676 

15,610 

41,433 

8,257 

6,134 

68,000 

63,767 

5,435 

3,748 

1.130 

58,716 

140,223 

0,084 


1 
170 


70,601 


Spain,  Canary  Islands 

Possessions  in  India,  Philippine,  and  Ladrone  Islands. 

West  India  Islands 

Italy. 


279 


Anstrian  territsiles 

Greece 

Turkey,  European .•. , 

Wallachia  and  MoldaTla 

Asiatic 

5gypt 

Morocco 

Tripoli  and  Tunis , 

AfHca,  western  coast  not  particularly  designated. . 

Eastern  coast,  native  states 

^Cl^na  (exclusive  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao) 

Japan 

Islands  of  the  Pacific  (exdusiye  of  F^i)  

United  States  of  America  on  the  Atlantic 

United  States  of  America  on  the  Pacific 

Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Bepublic , 

Mexico 

Central  America 

United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Granada) 

Venesnela 

Ecuador 

Pern. 


BoUvia 

Chili 

BrasU 

Uruguay , 

States  01  Argentine  Confederation. 


40 

40 

113 

6 

80 

44 

7 

13 
82 
21 
14 
78 


4 

1,472 
91 
12 
64 

3 
16 

8 


122 
16 
28 

199 
18 
61 


131,9 


14.988 
110, 905 

4,561 
27,457 
51,602 

4,726 

8,788 
94,555 

2,966 
15,169 
66,451 


2,608 

2. 854 

2,050,010 

120,168 

8,215 

40.879 

1,459 

17,186 

1,898 


3,992 


Tots!  foreign  countries 

Total  British  possessions 

Grand  total 4,844 

Total  foreign  countries,  1877 

Total  British  possessions,  1877 

Grand  total  for  1877 


4,220 
1,033 


Increase,  1878.. 
Decrease,  1878  . 


5,253 


115,209 
11.643 
23,897 
91,211 
6,044 
60,265 


3,649,650 
753.649 


121 
41 
82 
90 
82 
185 
107 
7 
5 
4 

80 
251 


12 

U2 

10 

1 

8 

183 

1 

6 

150 

136 

8 

16 

79 

11 

1 

72 
18 


144 
1 
4 


2 

1,219 

28 

16 

20 


245 
49 
37 


3,628 
1,091 


4,403,299      4,714 


3,650,799 
902,626 


3,723 
1,326 


4, 55g,  425  i    5, 049 


409 


150,126 


835 


45,333 

20,884 

32,58ft 

17,216 

22,505 

72,244 

60,512 

5.270 

4,080 

1.896 

47,595 

102,502 


1,555 

8,082 

40.668 

1,546 

186 

769 

59,819 

229 

6^424 

106,400 

128,100 

1,160 

14,96S 

80.811 

7,170 

181 

86,894 

1,466 


83,024 

876 

2,816 


768 

1,805.055 

35,618 

16,59& 

11,291 


281 

1,131 

30,281 


102,447 
188,038 
62,812 
21,256 


3, 279, 627 
1, 108, 267 


4,387,894 


3,155,286 
1, 332, 546 


4,487,782 


99,888 
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Siatemmt  iJiowing  ike  nufkber  amd  Ummage  of  aaiUng  a/nd  9team  vesieli  of  mM  natUm,  in- 
cluding their  repeated  vcyagee^  that  entered  and  deared  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from 
and  to  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions  at  the  port  oj  Liverpool  during  ^  year 

1878. 


Flag. 


Entered. 


Teasels. 


Tons. 


Clewed. 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Oennan 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French , 

Spanish , 

I*ortiigaese 

Italiim 

Austrian 

Greek 

United  States  of  America 
All  other  conntries 


8,526 

28 

70 

835 

71 

168 

21 

18 

67 

201 

8 

60 

22 

5 


8,552,297 

15,766 

40,808 

158,847 

10.480 

70,720 

5,360 

14,215 

27,588 

186,874 

1,307 

84,589 

12,924 

2,468 

320,748 

4,363 


3,842 
87 
80 

845 
84 

185 


206 

4 
58 
17 

4 
240 

5 


8.526,067 

21,069 

43,548 

161,377 

11.206 

78,197 

5,677 

1,204 

28,711 

140,728 

1,480 

31,099 

9.806 

1.662 

322.402 

2.586 


Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vesselSf  including  their  re- 
peated voyages  f  that  entered  and  cleared^  to  and  from  British  Possessions^  foreign  countries, 
and  eoastwisSy  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  gear  lt^8. 


Entered. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Entered  with  cargoes 

6,156 
1.246 

1,767,595 
168,906 

7,474 
607 

4.622,638 
139,417 

18.680 
1.853 

6,300,288 

Entered  in  haliasF 

808,328 

Total  with  cargoes  and  in  haUast. 

7,402 

1.931,501 

8,081 

4,762,055 

15,483 

6,603,666 

aeared. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Cleared  with  cargoes 

4,006 
2.274 

1.469,929 
571.766 

7,082 
679 

4,197,770 
426,368 

12.078 
2:963 

5,667,609 

Cleared  in  ballast 

008.133 

Total  with  cargoes  and  in  baOast . 

7,270 

2,041,694  1        7,761 

4.624.138 

15,031 

6,665,882 

Sttttement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels^  inclutkng  their  repeated  voyages^ 
that  entered  and  cleared  wiih  cargoes  and  in  ballast  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  Possessions  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and 
1878. 


Cleared. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1«77 


xoii I         o,aao  I     «,ooo,«^«) 

1878 4,844  1    4,408,200 


4. 215, 026 
4.378,203 
4, 457, 047 
4, 487, 782 
4, 887, 804 
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r^9eaM  voyaaft^  tkaientm^  tmd  cleared  with  oargoee  amdia  hattaet  ceaetwiee  at  ikeport 
^ZUferpaeUkinngthefeari  1874, 1875,  1876, 1877,  oiwi  1878. 

( It  should  be  nnderatood  that  this  table  isolndes  the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  in  ballast  which 
have  not  been  included  in  previooa  tables.] 


Year. 

Entered. 

Cleaied. 

Nnmber. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1874 

8.574 
9,119 
8,909 
9.682 
10,639 

1,905.508 
2,027,752 
2,050,966 
2,070,846 
2,290,257 

8,456 
8,917 
8.727 
9,216 
10,317 

I.o95,004 

1876 

1870 

1877 

1878 ^ 

Stateiaent  showing  the  wamiber  and  tonnage  of  bailing  and  Bteam  veeeels  built  at  Liverpool 
(exelueive  of  vessels  built  for  foreigners)  daring  &e  years  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and 
1878. 


Tear. 

SaiUng. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons.. 

1874 

12 
15 
84 
19 
88 

11,182 
16,950 
21,167 
20,564 
15.267 

26 
11 
12 
15 
26 

12.925 
6.307 
4.826 
11,788 
18.783 

87 
26 
46 
34 
64 

28.707 
21,267 
2^998 
32,847 
29,040 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  qmmtiiies  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  exported  from 
the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1877  and  167H. 


Principal  articles. 


Quantities,    i   Quantities.    '     jncrenHf^ 
1*^7.         .         1878.  increase. 


Bacon  anil  hams cwt..  241,512 

Bark,  Peruvian do i  1,162 

Caoutchouc do  ...  35,930 

Cocoa pounds..'        1,572,949 

Coffee cwt..;  117,782  , 

Com:  , 

Wheat cwt..'  19.808 

Wheatmeal  and  flour do I  3,796 

Cotton :  I 

Kaw cwt..  524,751 

Manufactures value. .  $388, 042  1 

Dye«  and  dveiug  stufl's :  I 

Cochineal cwt..  2,420 

Indigo - do  ...  2,243  ' 

Flax,  drensed  and  undressed do 3, 485 

Fruit** :  , 

Currants cwt..  29,707 

Raisins do.   ..  20,331 

Oaano tons..  631 

Hemp,  dresMHl  and  uudrenstMl cwt . .  52,  839 

Hide8,  uutanned do ..." .  83, 635 

Jute do....  13,335 

Metahs: 

Copper,  unwruu^ht  and  |>art  wrouj^ht, 
tons 5.616 

Iron  bars tons..  567 

Tin.  in  blocks,  ingots,  ^labs.  and  ret^u- 

lus cwt..  2,058 

OU: 

Cocoanut cwt..  2,239 

Pahn do  ....  308.^93 

Quicksilver pounds..  727,  tr75 

Rloe,  not  in  the  husk cwt..         1,809.487 

Saltpeter do 2.066 

Seeds: 

Flax  or  linseed quarters. .  94 

Rape J do....  24 

Silk:  I 

Raw pounds..  96,620 

Thrown do 

Manufactures value.. 

Spicee : 

Cinnamon pounds..' 

Pepper do 

Spirits: 

Brandy proof  gallons . . 

Oeneva do 

Rum do 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do  ... 

Mixed  in  bond do 

Sugar: 

Unrefined cwt.. 

Foreign,  refined  and  candy do 

Molasses do  ... 

Tallow  and  stearino do  ... 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco:  I 

T7nmanofiicture<l .pounds. .  ] 

Foreign,  manafactured  and  snun  .do 1 

Wine gallons.. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' pounds.. i 


$139,  987 

225, 763 
1,  465,  400 

44,994 
6,097  , 

235,  573 
2.454 

599, 401 

78,849 
4,957 
2,730 

22,  027 
145,  850 

7,  656.  660 

290,  528 

83, 165 

5, 714,  300 


288,  493 

3,583 

39, 412 

2, 625,  078 

103,485  1 

44,456 
11, 121 

583,868  I 
$307,  959  i 

1,654 

2,024 

1,260 

I 

56,273 

22, 825 

91 

55.  468 

62.  876 

13,  217 


.,144 
814 


3,345 


3, 

I'O, 

708, 

2,  288, 

1, 


112, 

$156, 

118, 
1,096. 

25, 

4, 

233, 

60, 
364, 

54, 
2, 
6, 
7, 
133, 

7,487, 

375, 

93, 

2, 476, 


4C6 

318  , 

327 

831 

203  , 
701  , 

970 


264 

093 

366 
965 
335 
092 
158 

903 
632 
375 
414 
850 

534 
357 
046 
000 


Decrease. 


46. 981 
2,421  , 
3,482  i 
1,052,129  , 


24.648 
7,325  I 

59, 117 ; 


26,566 
2,494 

"'2,629* 


247 
1,287 
1,227 


40.643  ! 
478,840  ' 


111 
677 


16,350 

60 

$16, 155 


57,638  ! 


9,881 


14,297 


$80,  083 

766 

219 

2.225 


540 


20, 759 
118 


472 


15S,209 
835 


107. 499 
369, 307 

19,628 
1. 132 

2,  23H 


23,94t5 

' 

3,645 
1 



14,6i3 

1 

12,  000 

1 

■ 84.' 829' 

169,126 

3, 238, 300 


I 


CkntiparaUve  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  imported  into 
the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1877  and  187d. 


Principal  articles. 


I   Quantities, 
I  1877. 


Qu.^Dtities, 
1878. 


Intrease. 


Decrease. 


Animals  living :  i 

Oxen,  bulls,  and  cows number..!  17,179 

Sheep  and  lambs      do  ...I  8,151 

Bonee  (except  whale  fins) tons..  13,814 

(Taoutehouc   cwt..l  114,031 

Chemical  manufactures  and  products  value . .  $1, 100,  921 

C««oa pounds..  3,484,750 

Coffee cwt..  138,663 


56.513  39,334  I 

55,558  ,  47,407 

9,981    1 

104.009  , 

$904,670    , 

3, 912, 460  427, 710  t 

110,716 ; ! 


3,838 

10,022 

$196, 261 


27,947 
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Comparative  statement  shotving  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  produee^  4'C- — Continued. 


Principal  articles. 


Corn: 

Wheat cwt. 

Barley do... 

Oata do... 

Pease  do. . . 

Beans do  .- 

Indian  com  or  maize do... 

W  he  it -meal  a-id  flour do... 

Cotton: 

Rhw cwt. 

Manufactnrea value. 

Dyes  and  dyeing  stiiflfH : 

Cochineal cwt. 

Indigo do  . . 

Flax do... 

Fruit: 

Currauta c\rt. 

Oranfft'8  and  lemons bushels . 

Raisins cwt. 

Glass,  of  all  kinds do  .. 

Guano tons. 

Hemp cwt. 

Hides: 

Raw cwt. 

Tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  dressed  tons. 

Hops  cwt 

Horst'S number. 

Jute cwt 

Lf^ther  plovos dozen  pairs. 

Metals: 

("op])er  orr  and  re;iulus  tons. 

Fnwrousht  and  part  wrought do  .. 

lion.  j>ii: do  .. 

lion,  uar do  .. 

Iron,  cast  and  wroiight  of  all  sorts  do  .. 

L''M*i,  ]»ii:  and  sheet    do  .. 

Tiii  iu  inirotrt  ftlrti)s.  and  rr^nlus  ...cwt. 

Ziuc,  crude  and  mamifactured  do  . . 

Oil: 

Tmin,  blubber  and  spermaceti tuns 

Olive do  -. 

Pabn   cwt . 

Seinl  of  all  kinds  tons. 

Oil-see«l  eake do  . . 

Paper  (except  hangings)  of  all  kinds. .  cwt. 

Petroleum gallons . 

Provisions : 

Bacon  and  hams    cwt. 

Beef,  salted  and  fresh do  — 

Pork,  salt<>d  and  fresh. do. .. 

Meat>  not  otherwise  de.ncrlbed do  . . 

Butter do  .. 

Cheese '. do  .. 

Enjrs great  hundred. 

•    Fish cwt. 

Lard do . . . 

Potato«^8  do  .. 

Pyrit(»8  of  iron  or  copper tons 

RacH  and  other  material  for  making  pnper, 

t^>llri  

Ric*-,  not  in  the  husk  cwt . 

Saltpeter  and  cubic  nitre do  . . 

Seens: 

Clover  and  yrjiss cwt 

Cotton tons 

Flax  andlinset^d. quartei-s. 

Rape do... 

Silk: 

Raw pounds 

Manufactures value 

Skin.H.  sheep  and  lamiw'  numl>er . 

Spirits : 

Rum  proof  -.gallons 

Brandj' do  .. 

Geneva do  .. 

Other  unsweetened  spirits do . . . 

Sugar : 

Unrefined  c wt . 

Rertned do... 

Tallow  and  atearine do  .. 

Tea pounds 


Quantities, 
1877. 


Quantities, 

1878. 


Increase. 


14,  «46, 701 

391,335 

137, 751 

462,  282 

1,  2.'>4,  27H 

7, 399,  090 

1, 918, 310 

11,  621, 293 
$615,869  I 

20.210    . 

9.'S8 

8,440  I 

422,753 

1,  235,  465 
132,760  I 

45.  093 

15,395 

434, 147  j 

308,121 
18,  668,  002 
67,74«<  , 
1,237  - 
278,  819 
2,011  ' 

4(>,  390 
2-»,  178 
2,646 
1,828 
8.  315 
6,  9f]6 
2,.'>28 
52,  840 

3,644  ' 

10,771  ; 

750,  945 

1,  243 

41.6.-.5 

13,  481 

5,  938, 147 

2.030,741  ' 
41H,a35  , 
1.51,032 
148,  233 
123,  612 
779,  .509 
42,  869  ' 
240.  9H5 
4.'^4,  472 
144,  895 
2  ]5,  397  , 

48,087 
3,910.805 
383,  314  ; 

34,330  ' 
12,  025 
183.  455 
6.9.58 

.5,188 
$36,  706 

2,  993,  969 

1,848,  .516 
441.. 371  I 
.54,744  , 
194,394  J 

4, 222.  030 
171. 1.55 
473.-542  ' 
16,478  I 


12,911,207  . 
186,567  1. 
195.432 
656,242 
631,503  . 
9,544,494  > 
2, 177, 179 


11,  .537. 134 
$814,  274 


t 


757  , 
12. 257  ' 

378,  .532 

1,  298.  440 

113,671 

64.539 

21,808  ' 
445,655  , 

239.246  I 

21,228,-599 

59,  955 

2,225 

2."7,  061 

2,048 

48,  366 
28,275  ; 
490 

1,  4.37 
9,  550 
7,472  i 

2.  .519 

53.  200 

3,918 
7,  599  ; 
548.  3.')7 
1,401  , 

54.  070 
14,  640 

5,  050,  251 

3,  077.  120 
544.  269  : 
203,  300 
151,  721 
153,724  ' 

1,  009.  827 

52,188 

276,  907 

608,  960 

190,033 

210,620 

I 

32. 274 

3,434,988 

6.53,  060 

I 

42,  519 

8.809 

226.  070 

9,223 

3.651 
$14,697 

2,  343,  550 

I 
1,810.816 
5.56.  940 

55.  472 
115,626 

4,  054, 407 
190,599 
388,988 

21,297  , 


I 


57.681 
193,960 


2, 145, 404 
258,869 


$198. 405 


3,817 


62,975 


19, 446 
6,413 
11,  508 


2,  560.  507 

988 

37 


Decrease. 


1,935.494 
204.768 


1.976  , 
3.  097  , 


1.235 
506  i 


360  '. 


1.5ii 
12.415  , 
1, 165  I 
12,  104 


I 


1,  046.  370 
12.5,4.14  . 
52.  274  ; . 
3,488  I 
.30.112  . 
230,318 

9,  319  . 
.30.  012 
174,48s  ' 
45.138  . 


269,746  , 

8,  189  I 

"4i"6i.V 
2,  265 


115,  .569 

728  ! 


19,444 

I 

4,  819  . 


622,775 


84,150 


20.21$ 
201 


44,221 
19.089 


68,875 
**7,793 
21 '758 


2,15$ 
391 


3.172 
202,588 


24,777 

15. 813 
475. 817 


3.21$ 


1,537 
$:2.  009 
650,419 

87,700 


78,768 
167.628 
"iH»4 
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Ckmparative  statement  showing  the  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce^  ^c. — Continued. 


Principal  articles. 


Tobacco: 

UnmanufEictared pouiids.. 

ManufSftctur^d,  cigars  and  snuff. . .  do  — 

Wine gallons . . 

Wood  and  timber : 

Hewn loads.. 

Sawn  or  split .• do — 

Staves do  — 

Mahogany tons.. 

Wool: 

Sheep  and  lambs' pounds . . 

Alpaca,  vecufia,  and  llama  ..^ do 

Woolen: 

Yam poands.. 

Manufactares value. . 


Quantities, 
1877. 


30,941,891 

982,142 

2, 312, 822 

232,527 

558.579 

11.205 

14, 418 

42, 710.  506 
8,  579, 245 

7,757 
$375,197 


Quantities, 
1878. 


44, 110, 376 
1, 062, 374 
1, 839, 741 

108,000 

441,643 

7,118 

12,390 

42, 874. 234 
3, 97-^  378 

4,245 
$385,563 


Increase. 


13, 168, 486 
80. 232 


Decrease. 


473, 081 

124. 527 

116,930 

4,087 

2,028 


163,638 
395, 133 


$10, 366 


3,512 


Value  uf  total  imports  X>i  foreign  and  colonial  produce  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  during  the  years  1874, 
1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878:  1874,  $520,257,493;  1875,  $510,762,614;  le76,  $484,154,799;  1877,  $481,848,675; 
1878,  $456,355,891. 


Statement  thowhig  the  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  Slates  entered  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  during  the  year  1678. 


Articlt  8. 


Bacon cwt. . 

Beef: 

Salted cwt.. 

Fresh do... 

Batter do... 

Cheese do. . . 

Com: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Maize  oi  Indian  com do... 

Oatmeal do... 

Wheat  meal  or  flour do... 

Cotton,  raw do 

Fish,  cured  or  salted do... 

Hides,  tawed,  not  otherwise  dressed pounds. . . 

Hams cwt... 

Lard do 

Meat,  preserved,  otherwise  than  salting do 

Oilseed  cake tons . . . 

Petroleum,  refined ^dlous. .. 

Pork,  salted  cwt... 

Tallow  and  stearine doj,. 

Tobacco,  unmcinufactured pounds. .. 

Ail  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantities. 


2, 408, 482 

85,268 
338, 106 
106,089 
797, 209 

10, 384, 298 

7, 400, 636 

287,903 

1, 194, 319 

9, 112,  635 

117,  727 

18.  324, 417 

647,  791 

607,559 

116, 771 

51,356 

5,  939, 135 

195.  577 

270,563 

41,  543,  935 


Declared 
value. 


$20,  820, 303 

728, 358 
4, 277, 918 
2, 167, 171 
9, 127,  537 

29, 193, 541 
10, 774, 751 
874, 717 
4, 849, 692 
122,  569, 695 
1,485,566 
4, 188, 586 
7, 396,  526 
5,627,554 
1, 599,  805 
1. 944. 000 
1,287,365 
1, 357,  500 
2, 548, 851 
4, 977, 277 
23, 530, 305 


261, 327, 021 


Statement  showing  the  quantities  of  merchandise  imported  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  for 
transhipment  during  the  year  1678. 

Spirits:  Rnm gallons..  260,682 

Brandy do....  253,685 

Geneva do....  495,931 

Of  all  other  sorts do....  90,746 

Tea pounds..  160,950 

Tobacco:  Unmanufactored do 2,864,790 

Manufactured  and  cigars : do 613, 643 

Other  articles  not  separately  enumerated value . .  $22, 999, 041 

Statement  showing  the  gross  amount  of  customs  revenue  reociced  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  dur- 
ing  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  and  1878. 

1874 114,415  931 

1875 14,188  376 

1876 14,479.111 

1877 14,705,232 

1878 15,047,813 
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312  COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

LONDO>3^. 


Beporty  by  Consul  General  BadeaUy  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Londoi^ 
for  the  year  1878  and  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  380  of  Consular  Reg- 
ulations, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  statements  respecting 
trade  and  navigation  within  the  consular  district  of  London. 

Form  D  for  this  consulate-general  shows  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  in  every  quarter  of  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  the  total  increase  amounting  to  15,004,290  70.52  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  ending  September  30, 1878,  or  rather  more  than 
25  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from 
London  in  1878  was  $234,229,672,  being  $18,700,000  less  than  in  1877. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  London  in  the  year  1878  was 
$661,376,546,  l^eing  $66,622,424  less  than  in  1877.  The  total  amount  of 
the  duties  received  at  Lonaon  in  the  year  1878  was  $50,475,450,  an  in- 
crea43e  over  1877  of  $1,600,000,  and  more  than  one-half  the  total  gross 
amount  of  customs  revenue  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  at  London  for  1878  is  the  smallest  total 
annual  value  recorded  for  the  past  five  years ;  it  was,  however,  more 
than  one- third  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  imports  at  the  second  port  of  Great  Britain,  Liver- 
pool, by  $158,599,000. 

The  number  of  vessels  entered  from  foreign  countries  in  1878  was 
11,383,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,345,281.  The  number  of  vessels  cleared  to 
foreign  countries  was  8,782 ;  tonnage,  4,389,064.  There  was  a  decrease 
from  the  year  1877  of  772  vessels,  and  339,419  tons  entered,  and  of  181 
vessels  and  32,809  tons  cleared.  Of  the  above  tonnage  the  proportion 
was  two  tons  British  for  every  ton  foreign. 

In  the  coasting  trade  the  tonnage  amounted  to  4,071,172,  an  increase 
50,000  tons  over  that  of  1877. 

Seventy-four  American  vessels  entered  the  port  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  September  30,  1879,  against  103  in  1878. 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  entered  during  the  same  period  was 
84^4  against  104,487. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  in  American  bottoms  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1879,  was  about  $6,296,980;  the  exports  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  about  $1,229,885;  for  the  preceding  year  the  imports  were 
about  $7,397,745,  and  the  exports  $1,226,210. 

The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  varied  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

October  1,  1878 5 

October  14,  1878 •  6 

November  21.  1878 5 

January  16,  1879 4 

January  30,  1879 3 

March  13,  1879 2i 

AprillO,  1879 : 2 

November,  1879 3 

The  agricultural  season  in  the  district  of  this  consulate-general  has 
been  marked  by  continuous  rain  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
harvests  were  the  poorest  known  for  many  years.  The  hop  crop — so 
important  in  Kent  County  aud  a  part  of  Surrey — was  almost  a  total 
failure,  a  fact  of  consequence  to  those  interesttd  m  hops  in  America. 
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The  principal  feature  in  the  commercial  condition  of  London  during 
the  present  ye^r  is  the  revival  in  trade,  which  has  now  been  continuous 
for  some  months.  The  invoices  of  goods  passing  through  this  consulate- 
general  for  the  United  States  furnish  an  unfailing  indication  of  the 
general  condition  of  London,  and  almost  of  the  kingdom.  When  tiade 
with  the  United  States  is  good,  English  business  thrives :  and  ttfe  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  holds  equally.  The  export  trade  to  America, 
which  for  years  had  been  falling  off,  exhibiting  last  year  a  decline  of 
over  $17,000,000  since  1873,  or  more  than  52  per  cent.,  began  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1879  to  revive,  and  it  was  not  long  before  this  was 
noted  by  close  obser^^ers,  with  the  hope  that  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  general  condition  of  British  commerce  and  business  might  be  ex- 
perienced. The  hope  was  quickly  realized.  In  July  there  was  apparent 
a  slight  improvement,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  continued  increase 
of  expoitations  to  the  United  States ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  when 
I  am  able  to  report  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000  in  the  value  of  the 
invoices  passing  through  this  consulate-general,  the  condition  of  nearly 
all  business  enterprises  and  interests  in  London,  so  essentially  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  is  far  better  than  has  been  known 
for  certainly  two  years.  Indeed,  the  buoyancy  at  present  is  such  that 
many  are  fearful  it  cannot  be  pennanent.  This  whole  subject  will  be 
found  more  fully  treated  in  my  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  which  I  beg  respectfully  to  refer.  Whatever  is  tnie  in 
those  respects  of  the  country  is  equally  or  even  more  absolutely  true  of 
the  capital. 

ADAM  BADEAU. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

London^  Xovember  1,  1879. 


statement  showing  the  commerce  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1H78. 

IMPOKTS. 


Artides. 


QaantitieA. 


Animals,  living : 

Oxen,  bulln,  and  cow8 nnmher.. 

Sheep  and  laubs do  — 

Bones  (except  whale-fins) tons.. 

Caontchono cwt. . 

Chemieal  manniactiires  and  products yalue.. 

Cocoa poands.. 

Coffee cwt.. 

Cotton,  raw do — 

Cotton  mannfactures value.. 

Dves:  indigo cwt.. 

Flax do.... 

Fruit : 

Currants  and  raisins cwt.. 

Oranges  and  lemons bushels.. 

Glass  of  all  kinds cwt.. 

Grain: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Bailey do 1 

Oats do.. ..I 

Pease do 

Beans do — i 

Maize do 

Wheat-meal  and  flour do ! 

Guano tons 


Hemp cwt.   ^ 

Hides pounds . .  i 

Hops cwt.. 

Hones number.. 

Jute cwt..  I 

Leather  gloves dozen  pairs..' 


73, 15ft 
736,  6€» 

38,196 

£390,122 

13,  283, 285 

1, 143,  577 

336, 446 

£419,  352 

67,  01 1 

15,83a 

930, 591 

1,331,67ft 

604,927 

11,018,104 

2, 342,  320 

8, 109,  393 

451, 137 

351,  604 

4,  599, 427 

1, 486.  980 

47,  018 

358, 944 

26,381,857 

03, 183 

11,543 

1,574,715 

15, 494 
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Statement  skotving  the  oomrperce  at  the  port  of  London^  ^o. — Continaed. 
IMPORTS^Continued. 


Articles. 


QuauUtieB. 


Metals: 

Copper tons..  12,925 

Iron do...  105,720 

Lead do  ...  48,413 

Tin cwt..  327,867 

Zinc do...  476,142 

Oil:  I 

Train,  blubber,  and  spermaceti tons..;  6,000 

OUvo  do  ...»  2,813 

Palm  cwt..'  36,420 

Se«M|,  of  all  kinds. tuns.i  1,102 

Oilsji.d  take   tons..'  52.477 

Pisp.riof  all  kinds  (save  hangings) cwt...  554,852 

Pctmleiim gallons.. I  14,354,687 

Provisions :  , 

Bacon  and  hams cwt..|  862,437 

Boef,  pork,  and  other  meats do 454,389 

Butter do.... I  806,562 

Cheese do '  251,293 

Eggs great  hundred..  1,289,521 

lish cwt..  323.947 

Lard do....,  28.185 

Potatoes do... I  2,337,407 

Pyrites  of  iron  or  copper tons..  35,482 

Hags  and  paper-makmg  materials do '  25, 766 

Kice   .....cwt..  2,657,343 

Saltpeter  and  cnblc  niter do '  708,006 

Seous: 

Clover  and  grass cwt..  77,762 

Cotton tons..;  28,981 

Flax  and  linseed quarters..  585,145 

Rape do '  534,831 

Silk,  raw pounds..  3,900.512 

Silk  manufactures value..  £336,722 

Skins:  Sheep  and  lambs' number..  7,325,334 

Spints: 

Rum proof  gallons..  4,467,937 

Brandy do...  2,046,973 

Geneva do....  60,235 

Other  unsweetened do !  1,090,646 

Sugar :  j 

ITuroflned cwt..  5,317.473 

Refined     do  ...  1,268.653 

Tallow  and  st^arine do 345,093 

Tea pounds..,  204,680,186 

Tobacco :  I 

Unmanufactured pounds..  32,792,739 

Manufactured  do 1  ^  o  loo  imi 

Cigars  and  snuflf do....  3   ^^^^^*^^ 

Wine  •. gallons..  9,698,933 

"Wood  and  timber : 

Ilewn loads-.  262,170 

Sawn  or  split do....  1,038,067 

Staves do....  30,113 

Mahogany tons..  25,526 

Wool:  Sheep  and  lambs' pounds..  323,380,819 

Woolen  yam do 353,632 

Woolen  manufactures value..  £565,472 


Total  value,  £126,696,104  or  $616,376,546;  duties  received  thereon,  £10,375,221  or  $50,475,450. 

EXPORTS. 

1.— Produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Articles. 


Yalae. 


Alkali 

Appand 

Arms  and  ammunition : 

i^ire-amis  (smaU) number.. 

Gunpowder pounds .  - 

Of  all  other  sorts 

Bags  and  sacks,  empty dozens.. 

Beer  and  ale barrels.. 


£36,458 
2, 020. 647 

117, 979 
216,  m 
354,623 
446,016 
901,339 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  thsport  of  London j  ^c, — Contuiued. 
BXPORTS— Continn«d. 


Artdcles. 


Quantities. 


Value. 


Books,  printed cwt..  34,340 

Bntter do....]  1,455 

Candles,  of  all  sorts pounds..        3,270,600 

Caoutchouc,  numofActiires  of j 

Chemical  products  or  preparations 

Coal,  cinders,  and  paitent  f uel tons..  47,870 

Cotton  yam pounds..      41,426,900 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Piece-goods yards..     611,774,000 

Hosiery  and  small  wares | 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fish,  herrings barrels..!  20,013 

Glass,  of  all  kinds 

Haberdashery  and  millinery 

Hardware  and  cutlery  unenumerated 

Hats  of  all  sorts dozens.. 

Leather: 

Un  wrought cwt. . 

Wrought 

Saddlery  and  harness 

Linen  and  j  ute  yam pounds . . 

Linen  and  jute  manufactures : 

Linen  pieoe-soods   yards . .       19, 325,  800 

Linen  thread  and  unenimierated | 

Jute  manufactures yards. . I      30, 421, 200 

Machinery  and  mill  work | 

Metals:  I 

Iron— 


451,029  \ 
57,551  ! 


Pig.  bar.  bolt,  and  wire tons . . 

BAilroad do 

All  other  kinds do \ 

Steel,  uuwronght do i 

Copper—  I 

Un  wrought cwt . . 

Part  wrought  and  wrought do i 

Lead  and  lead  ore tons.. 

Tin.  un  wrought cwts . . 

Oil,  seed gallons . . ; 

Painters'  colors |. 

Paper  (except  hangings) cwts . . 

Salt tons..  I 

SUk: 

Thrown,  twist,  and  yam t. 

Manufactures   ...  .'. 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish gallons.., 

Susar,  refined cwt.., 

Tmegraphlc  wires  and  apparatus j. 

Wool,  sheep  and  lambs' pounds.. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam do..-. 

Woolen  manufactures :  ' 

Cloths  of  all  kinds yards . . 

Worsted  and  mixed  stuffs do.... 

Flannels,  carpets.  &c do.... 

Hosiery  and  other  goods 

All  other  articles '. , 


3,415,400 


£871,667 
9.245 
107,978 
167,091 
608,944 
40,755 
1, 938, 410 

8, 081, 275 

875.956 

350,967 

26.140 

377.795 

1, 004.  372 

1, 037. 772 

550.992 

460.503 
880,518 
243.909 
103.  229 

627,852 

91.657 

345.809 

1,  560,  698 


84,143  ; 
69,131 
171,527 
3,050  ; 

15,  740 

275,  540  , 

22,864  , 

67,840  . 

5. 462,  400  I 


259,  781 
28,752 


404, 698 
55,094 


531.900 
234,400  I 

8, 247, 200 
37, 763, 800 
11,369.800  I 


Total  value 

TotAl  Talue  in  dollars . 


643,  014 

595, 281 

2, 923,  610 

86,839 

52,667 
929,  432 
430,150 
222,  400 
644,195 
624,638 
670.  514 

40,  920 

127,  354 
601,300 
126.  771 
68.435 
481,289 
47.306 
37,704 

1,  568,  287 

1,  777, 746 

854, 449 

293,  305 

9. 797, 669 

48, 145. 873 
234.229.672 


2.— Exports  of  foreigk  and  colonial  produce. 


Bacon  and  hams cwt.. 

Bark,  Peruvian do.... 

Caoutchouc do — 

Coooa , pounds.. 

Coffee cwt.. 

Cotton: 

Raw owt . . 

Manu  fiBKitures .... 

Byes  and  dyeing-stuffs: 

Cochineal cwt.. 

Indigo  do 

Flax,  dressed  and  undressed do.... 

Fruits : 

Currants.. cwt..: 

Raisins do 1 


1,886 

30, 519 

23,369 

7, 185, 189 

908,894 

194,633 


13,887 

44,209 

1.087 

211,007 
61,  816  I . 


£162,589 
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Staieinent  Bhowing  the  commerce  at  the  port  of  London,  j'c, — Continued. 
EXPORTS— ContiDaed. 


Articles. 


Qnantitiea.  Value. 


Grain: 

Wheat cwt.. 

Wbeat-meal  and  flour do — 

Gnnno tons.. 

Hemp,  dres-sed  and  undressed c wt . . 

Hides,  nntanned do 

Jute do 

Metals: 

Copper, nnwrougbt  and  partirrougbt tons.. 

Iron  bars do 

Tin,  in  blocks,  ingots,  slabs,  and  regulns cwt.. 

Oil:  I 

Cocoanut cwt..l 

Palm do ' 

Quicksilver  pounds.. I 

Kice,  not  in  the  busk c wt . . ' 

Saltpeter do i 

Seeds:  j 

Flax  or  lin  see d q uarter s . . 

Rape do ! 

Silk : 

Raw pounds..  I 

Thrown do I 

Manufactures ■. 

Spick's:  I 

Cinnamon pounds.. 

Pt-pper do ... . 

SpirilB: 

Brandy proof-gallons..' 

Geneva do t 

Rum do ' 

Other  un8weet<*ned  spirits do  ... 

Mixed  (in  bond) do ! 

Sugar : 

Unrefined  cwt... 

Foreign  refined  and  candy i do ! 

Molasses do 

Tallow  and  stearine do I 

Tea pounds.. 

Tobacco : 

Umuanufactiired pounds . 

Foreign,  manufactured  and  snuff do... 

Wine gallons. 

Wool,  sheep  and  Iambs' '. pounds . 


767,  501 
44,  812 
23,293 
fl7,571 
310,  S48 
987,083 

4,151 
48,602 
105, 785 

80,244 

12,406 

915, 273 

1,518.600  1 

23,263  \ 

24,498  I 
182,225 

289,143  ' 
6,679 


1,058,300  ,. 
16,  802,  010  j . 

143,772  . 
21,095  . 
1,243,093  . 
192,019  !. 
236, -^32  '. 

200,  698  ' . 

152,992    . 

4,833  ;. 

63,677    . 

39,991,002  j. 

5,988,310    . 

787,847  I 

1,098,957    . 

126,913,426  j. 

I 


£100,893 


Statement  shomng  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  1878. 


I 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

German 

Dutch 

Belgian 

French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Austrian. 

Greek 

Fnited  States  . . . 
Other  countries . 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Flag. 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

7,461 

3, 706, 346 

5,281 

2. 897, 450 

172 

66.446 

135 

53,367 

389 

192,483 

345 

166,796 

999 

457,238 

963 

460,584 

494 

142, 677 

435 

119, 101 

909 

381, 429 

755 

327,552 

374 

80.204 

361 

76,428 

94 

46,800 

114 

70,288 

156 

50,702 

146 

55.202 

119 

52,279 

103 

44, 214 

5 

919 

6 

1,349 

95 

58,  425 

46 

27,530 

23 

13, 484 

17 

10.275 

5 

2,865 

2 

1,545 

86 

92, 105 

69 

76. 109 

2 

879 

4 

*  1,218 

Total . 


11,383  I    5,345,281  |        8,782 


4,  389, 0€4 
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Sitiiement  showing  the  navigation,  hy  countrieSf  at  the  port  of  London  for  the  year  1S78. 


From  or  to^ 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Vesaelfl.        Tons.         Vessels.        Tons. 


Bassia: 

Xorthern  ports  , 
Sonthem  ports . 

8wjden 

>iorway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Fr»ic« 

Portagal 

Azores 

Spain. 


FOREiaiC  C0UNTBIB8. 


Spanish  West  Indies 

Philippine  and  Ladrone  Islands  . 
ItAly 


Greece 

Turkish  Dominions 

M(»rocco 

China  (exclusive  of  Hong-Kong  and  Macao) . 
Japan. 


United  States... 

Mexico 

South  America  . 
Other  countries 


Total  foreign  countries  . 


BRITISH  POSdErtSIONS, 

Channel  Islands 

South  A  fiican  Colonies   ' 

British  East  Indies 

A  iistralia  and  New  Zt^aLind 

British  North  America 

British  West  Indies 

Other  possessions 


Total  British  Possessions 

Total  foreign  countries  and  British  Possessions 


1,267 

74 
747 
478 
128 
1,340 
£18 
836 
1,712 

51 

50 
276 

36 

20 
140 

36 
125 

51 
112 

12 
603 

38 
134 

70 


9,158 


541,706 

60.935 

338,963 

179, 718 

31,828 

618, 379 

298.145 

249.987 

424,544 

17.324 

14,997 

143.585 

9,227 

16,  338 

71,328 

23,129 

98, 108 

11,962 

138,  581 

10,405 

584,722 

13,887 

70,  424 

29,381 


343 

4 

422 

491 

628 

924 

780 

788 

1,  .571 

125 

22 

99 

13 


51 

3 

20 

18 

15 

13 

527 

18 

145 

120 


141.  571 

3,741 

206.989 

225,484 

209, 895 

441.  915 

295,  233 

239,932 

392, 764 

71,556 

9,944 

36.997 

4,199 


25,778 

1.904 
19. 175 

4, 445 
12, 179 

8,118 
550,  711 

5,665 
87,000 
51,  312 


3,  997,  623 


7.144  j   3,046,507 


754 
71 
451 
267  ' 
204  ; 
305 
173  , 


119,871  I 
59,378 
.M5,839 
290,889 
161,054  ' 
99.921  I 
80,706 


126  , 

14,420 

202  1 

133,  291 

305  1 

420,  520 

423  1 

450,  699 

200  , 

148,  644 

172  j 

56,995 

210 

117.  988 

2,225   1,347,658  | 


1,  342,  557 


11,383  ;  5,345,281  I 


8,782  ,   4.389,064 


Statement  showing  the  navigaHon  coastwise  at  th^  port  of  London  during  the  year  1878. 
VESSELS  ENTERED  WITH  CAKGOES  AND  IN  BALLAST. 


Description  of  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Sailinw 

30, 180 
6,165 

1  546.833 

Steam    - -  -       -     -   --          -- 

2, 524, 339 

Total     

36,345 

4,071.172 

VESSELS  CLEARED  WITH  CARGOES  ONLY. 

Description  of  vessels. 

Number. 

Tons. 

S iilins                  ••  •  •----  ...•.•.•.-...•..-..•...-.•..• 

8,038 
1,943 

507  684 

Steam           - - - 

896,234 

Total 

9.981 

1. 403. 918 
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MANCHESTER. 

BeporLby  Consul  Shaw,  on  the  trade,  indmtries,  wa^es,  factory  statistics 
for  Lancashire  and  the  United  Kingdom),  taxes,  &c.,  of  the  district  of 
Manchester,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  period  of  doubt  and  gloom  to  Lancashire 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  and  the  present  outlook  affords  little  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  is  near  at  hand.  The 
depression  which  has  so  long  borne  heavily  upon  the  industries  of  England 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  it  is  general  in  its 
character. 

Manufacturers  have  striven  nobly  to  meet  the  discouraging  phases  of 
business — growing  out  of  a  falling  off  in  orders  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
high  price  of  cotton  and  the  low  price  of  their  goods  on  the  other — ^by 
increased  vigilance  in  watching  all  the  details,  as  well  as  by  insisting 
upon  an  unavoidable  reduction  in  the  wages  of  operatives,  and  yet  the 
result  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  disheartening.  The  demand  for 
cotton  goods  in  Great  Britain  at  present  is  not  large,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  crops  and  the  consequent  distress  among  farmers,  while  for- 
eign orders  come  in  slowly,  and  the  production  largely  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption, under  present  conditions.  Failures  continue,  and  are  on  the 
increase.  "Short  time''  is  in  force  at  many  mills,  and  reductions  in 
wages  are  announced  on  all  sides.  The  profits  of  manufacturers  of 
cotton  goods  are  in  all  cases  inadequate,  and  in  a  large  percentage  of 
the  mills  a  positive  loss  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.  Many 
feel  that  the  vast  manufactures  of  this  district  are  passing  through  ^ 
crisis  unequaled  in  the  history  of  Lancashire,  and  what  the  end  is  to  be 
or  when  it  will  be  reached  no  one  can  now  determine.  All  are  bravely 
and  resolutely  exerting  themselves  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
by  resorting  to  every  economical  expedient,  trusting  that  an  increase  of 
orders  and  an  improvement  in  prices  may  speedily  be  realized. 

Unless  relief  comes  soon  the  weakest  must  fail,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  pull  through  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  decreased  producing 
power.  This  painful  process  of  elimination  leaves  unemployed  oper- 
atives without  either  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  here  or 
the  ability  to  emigrate;  and  charity  wiU  be  compelled  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  many  thousands  during  the  coming  winter.  This  discouraging 
state  of  affairs  is  the  result,  largely,  of  competition  from  abroad  and  a 
failure  in  crops  at  home.  Ei  val  manufacturers  in  other  lands  are  becom- 
ing keen  competitors,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  foreign  markets )  and 
English  manufacturers,  while  still  able  to  command  a  large  percentage 
of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  East,  have  at  the  same  time  to  accept  small 
profits  or  yield  part  of  their  vantage  ground  to  foreigners  5  so  that, 
while  manufacturers  here  in  the  main  are  able  to  produce  goods  at  less 
first  cost  than  most  of  their  outside  rivals,  they  are  forced  to  put  up 
with  small  profits  to  hold  their  own  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
This  era  of  reduced  profits,  accompanied  with  ever  strengthening  for- 
eign competition,  has  seriously  affected  English  manufactures.  Never 
before  has  the  unrest  and  gloom  been  as  general  as  it  is  now  in  thi^ 
commercial  center.  Wages  are  very  low,  operatives  are  poor,  the  de- 
m.ind  for  textile  fabrics  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  general  tone  of 
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trade  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The  views  I  advanced  in  my  last  annual 
report  pretty  fairly,  I  believe,  represent  the  commercial  situation  at  the 
close  of  another  disastrous  year,  on  the  whole,  in  this  section  of  England. 
The  commercial  reports,  which  have  daily  appeared  in  the  able  press  of 
Manchester,  have  reflected  faithfully  the  state  of  trade ;  and  it  has  been 
one  long-continued  story  of  high  prices  for  cotton,  low  prices  for  goods, 
and  a  production  always  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

The  recent  activity  in  the  iron  trade,  caused  almost  entirely  by  orders 
from  America,  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  producers  here;  and  It  is  the 
first  sign  of  improvement  that  has  fallen  to  iron  manufacturers  for  a  long 
time  past. 

Statement  showing  the  rahie  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dvttrict  of  Manchester  to 
tlie  United  States  for  the  four  quarttrs  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Cottons 

Chemicals ' 

Bags  and  Jnuk 

Haohinery 

Worsted  stuffs 

Xeather  and  hides 

Wool 

Linens 

Hosiery 

Carpets 

Iron 

Silk 

Paper 

Steel 

Rags,  mats,  and  miscellaneoos. 


Totals,  1879  . 
Totals,  1878  . 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


December  31, 
1878. 


March 
1879. 


80, 


$663,041  93 

205, 034  69 

168,953  64 

78, 822  52 

50.558  59 

24,587  62 

47. 781  49 

130. 435  21 

48,160  40 

20, 878  71 

25,269  35 

52, 158  62 

7,189  88 

5, 875  41 

143, 607  89 


$1, 276, 890  88 
123,072  44 
155. 846  19 
35,492  96 
114. 673  69 
24, 574  03 
63,836  54 
213, 462  40 
131, 625  70 
6,032  49 
85,641  38 
51, 378  21 
6,695  15 
10. 601  86 
138,892  88 


1, 661, 805  95 
1, 697, 665  67 


36,359  72 


2, 388, 516  75 
2, 801, 387  29 


412,820  54 


Jmie30,1879.|S«Ptojjber30, 


$893,4?8  82 
158,087  88 
157, 179  79 
62,772  70 
25,129  60 
26,712  46 
86, 670  47 
143,809  34 
57.088  28 
1,803  28 
22, 514  65 
19, 613  46 
7,866  05 
13.448  42 
82,235  37 


$1,977, 

200, 

132, 

87, 

«7. 

11. 

93, 

183. 

114, 

25, 

23, 

39, 

5, 

13, 

128, 


1, 657, 795  55 
1, 840, 560  61 


952  08 
875  43 
992  22 
818  06 
399  82 
822  46 
698  41 
743  33 
761  09 
853  74 
634  48 
042  95 
846  40 
601  24 
288  96 


3, 106, 825  67 
2, 337, 332  96 


317, 244  94    769, 492  71 


Total. 


$4, 811, 308  66 
686,570  44 
609,971  84 
259,906  24 
257, 761  70 

87.696  56 
241, 986  91 
670,950  28 
351, 585  47 

54,068  22 
106,959  86 
162, 193  23 

27,537  48 

42,926  93 
443,020  10 


8,814,443  92 
8, 176, 886  53 


687,557  39 


The  above  exhibit  shows  an  increase  in  the  exports  for  1879,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  1878  of  $637,557.39.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  up  to  March  31, 1879,  the  decrease  was  $448,180.26;  but 
the  increase  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  up  to  September  30,  1879, 
amounted  to  $954,802.10. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  data.,  giving  the  rates  of  wages  in  several  of  the  chief 
centers  for  manufactures  in  Lancashire,  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  trade,  and  can  be  accepted  as  reliable.  The 
^^  wage-list^  has  been  based  npHon  the  prices  paid  in  the  near  past,  and 
present  wages  wiU  be  shown  in  the  reductions  noted.  The  gentleman 
who  prepared  the  same,  writes  that "  the  following  information  may 
meet  your  want.  You  can  rely  upon  its  being  as  fairly  correct  as  possi- 
ble. He  inclosed  price-list  of  ^  Oldham  and  other  shares'  is  fix)m  the 
Oldham  Chronicle  of  last  week.  It  is  the  best  information  of  the  kind 
you  can  have.^ 

21  C  E— VOL  n 
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Average  earnings  per  day  of  the  operatives  in  an  East  Lancashire  ootton-weaving  mill. 

[Hoon  of  labor,  M  per  week.] 

At  preaent  sub- 
ject to  a  re- 
daction of— 

Weavers,  31ooras..., $0  64  to  $0  72^ 

Weavers,  4  looms 80  to       96  >    20  per  cent. 

Weavers,  6  looms 1  20  to    1  44  J 

Weavers,  children,  half-timers 14 

Beamers  or  warpers 64  to       80       20  per  cent. 

Winders 40  to       72        10  per  cent. 

Taperf  or  sizers 1  20  to    168         5  per  cent. 

Taoklers  or  overlookers 1  12  to    1  68       15  i>er  cent. 

Engine-drivers  and  firemen 96  to    168         5  per  cent. 

Average  earnings  per  day  in  an  Oldham  oolion-spinning  mill, 

[Hours  of  working,  56  per  week.] 

Mule  overlooker $1  60  to  f2  00 

Carder 1  80 

Jobbers 96 

Drawing  and  slubbing  hands 72  to  84^  xr^ ^-w- ^4.   ,c 

Intermed^te  and  roving  hands 68  to  84  I  ^^  working  at   15 

Little  tenders  (fuU-timel 36                  \     P^^?f^' f^f^*''''' 

Little  tenders  (half-time) 16                 J     on  these  rates. 

Average  earnings  per  day  in  a  Blackburn  cotton-spinning  mill, 

[Hours  of  working,  56  per  week.] 

Present  rates  of  wages- 
Spinning  master  and  carders |1  20  to  $2  00 

Spinner 1  20  to  1  40 

Piercers 46  to  52 

Creelers i 28  to  34 

Rovers 58  to  66 

Slubbers 50  to  54 

Drawers 52 

Grinders 72 

Blow-room  hands 48  to  72 

Engine-drivers 84  to  2  00 

Firemen 64  to  84 

The  employments  represented  by  the  lower  rates  of  wages  (say  from 
28  to  72  cents)  are  filled  chiefly  by  women,  girls,  and  boys. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  mention  that  in  Howarth's  mill,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  all  Lancashire,  where  some  2,500 
operatives  are  employed,  70  per  cent,  of  these  are  women  5  40  per  cent, 
of  the  women  are  under  20  years  of  age  and  10  per  cent,  of  them  are 
under  15. 

WAGES  OF  CABPENTEBS  AND  MASONS. 

Carpenters  and  masons  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  former  receive  18 
cents  and  the  latter  17  cents  an  hour.  Laborers,  attending  masons  and 
bricksetters,  are  paid  on  an  average  11  cents  an  hour.  Owing  to  the 
wet  and  frosty  weather,  only  about  ten  and  a  half  months'  work  can  be 
relied  on  by  masons,  bricksetters,  and  their  assistants. 

WAGES  OF  FABM  LABOBEBS. 

These,  also,  are  employed  by  the  day,  and  much  "lost  time''  results 
from  bad  weather.  Wages  range  from  48  to  66  cents  per  day.  Ten 
hours  is  the  average  day's  work ;  but  in  the  busy  seasons  they  work 
much  longer  time,  without,  however,  any  increase  of  wages.    The  laborer 
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is  obliged  to  board  himself,  excepting  that  a  small  sandwich  made  of 
dry  bread  and  cheese,  along  with  a  glass  of  beer,  is  dealt  out  to  him 
twice  a  day,  and  three  times  if  he  works  late  in  the  evening, 

HOUSE  RENTS. 

Operatives  and  farm  laborers  pay  about  the  same  rates  for  house 
rents,  and  these  range  from  72  cents  to  $1.50  per  week.  An  excellent 
class  of  houses  is  provided  as  a  rule,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
generally  admirable. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  principal  food  of  operatives  and  farm 
laborers  : 

Bread .'.for  a  loaf  of  4  pounds..  %0  15 

Sugar per  pound..  05  to  |0  07 

Tea do 44  to  60 

Coffee do...-  28  to  35 

Butter .*. do....  20  to  35 

Freshmeat • do 13  to  25 

Bacon do....  10  to  18 

Cheese do....  14  to  18 

Eggs per  dozen..  30  to  60 

Potatoes per  pound..  02 

Cabbage each..  04  to  06 

All  vegetables  are  comparatively  dear. 

ENGLISH  TAXES,  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL. 

The  following  statements  of  actual  taxes  paid  by  several  mill-owners 
in  Lancashire  will  furnish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  local  and  general 
burdens  are  borne  by  manu£a<)turers  in  this  district.  A  cotton-mill  at 
Eccles,  near  Manchester,  of  18,800  spindles,  spinning  4«.  to  14&,  paid  as 
follows : 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Total  average 
4  years. 

Total  pep 
annum. 

Local  rates  and  ground  rent 

GoYoniment  taxee 

$688  49 
57  22 

$643  59 
70  88 

$772  39 
107  71 

$772  89 
98  53 

$2,874  75 
383  84 

$718  67 
8S4« 

Total 

743  71 

718  97 

880  10 

870  92 

3,208  50 

802  IS 

Average  of  four  years,  $802.13. 

A  mill  at  Bolton  (10  miles  from  Manchester),  of  72,000  spindles,  spin- 
ning 30«.  to  120«.,  paid  for  1878  as  follows : 

Gas  expenses |1,200  00 

Water  expenses 500  00 

District  and  poor  rate 1,800  00 

Ground  rent 600  00 

GU>Temment  taxes 200  00 


Total  for  year  1878 4,200  OQ 

A  mill  at  Bnmley,  making  India  goods,  of  20,000  spindles  and  400 
looms,  paid  for  1878,  in  taxes : 

For  gas $600  00 

For  water 25  00 

District  and  poor  rate 400  00 

Ground  rent * 275  00 


Total  for  local  burdens  only 1, 300  00 
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A  mill  near  Oldham  (13  mUes  from  Manchester),  of  24,000  spindles 
and  484  looms,  making  heavy  domestic  goods,  paid  for  heal  burdens  onlyj 
as  follows : 

Gas  expenses $750  00 

Water  expenses 30  00 

'  District  and  poor  rate 405  00 

Ground  rent 345  00 

Total : 1,530  00 

Government  taxes  to  add. 

A^  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  (6  miles  from  Manchester),  containing 
21,000  spindles  and  800  looms,  paid  for  local  burdens  only  for  1878 : 

Gas  expenses $1,000  00 

Water 25  00 

District  and  poor  rate 700  00 

Groundrent 450  00 

Total 2,175  00 

Government  taxes  to  be  added. 

Every  mill  is  snbject  to  what  is  termed  a  "property  tax,'^  which  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  five  penoe  per  pound  on  the 
assessed  valne  of  the  mill.  In  1875  it  was  three  pence,  and  in  1874  two 
pence  on  the  pound,  and  varies  according  to  local  and  general  needs. 
The  income  tax,  based  on  the  average  profits  of  three  years  last  past, 
also  pays  same  tax  as  that  assessed  on  the  property  value.  Owner's 
house  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  nine  j)ence  j)er  pound  on  assessed  value— 
f .  e.,  upon  the  basis  of  the  rent  it  toill  bring. 

FACTORY  STATISTICS. 

The  following  returns,  covering  the  number  of  &ctories,  the  number 
of  operatives,  and  other  very  important  data,  are  taken  from  the  gov- 
ernment inspector's  report  under  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  and  in- 
clude the  year  1878. 

The  returns  of  cotton  factories  in  Lancashire  are  as  follows: 

Number  of  factories 753 

Total  number  of  spinning  spindles 18,679,862 

Total  number  of  doubling  spindles 1,941,342 

Male  children,  half  time 7,664 

Female  children,  half  time 6,745 

Males  under  18,  fuU  time 10,014 

Females  above  13,  full  time 48,239 

Males  above  18 29,579 

Total  employed,  males 47,257 

Total  employed,  females 53,984 

Total  persons  employed 101,241 

Wearing  only  {Lancashirt), 

Number  of  factories 646 

Number  of  power-looms 203,809 

Children,  half  time,  males 4,748 

Children,  half  time,  females 7,381 

Males  under  18,  fuU  time 5,102 

Females  above  13,  fuU  time 55,042 

Males  above  18 22,932 

Total  males 32,782 

Total  females *. 62,423 

Total  persons  employed 95,205 
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Spinning  and  weaving. 

Number  of  factories 490 

Number  of  ^inning-spindles 11,882,919 

Number  of  donbling  spindles 244, 272 

Number  of  power-looms 220,338 

Children,  half  time,  males 10,324 

Children,  half  time,  females 13,351 

Males  nnder  18,  fall  time 1 11.801 

Females  above  13,  fall  time 87,961 

Males  above  18 42,371 

Total  males * 64,496 

Total  females 101,312 

Total  persons  employed 165,808 

Unenumerated, 

Namber  of  factories 87 

Children,  half  time,  males 41 

Children,  half  time,  females 78 

Males  ander  18,  full  time 83 

Females  above  13,  full  time 1,639 

Males  above  18 545 

Total  males 669 

Total  females 1 1,717 

Total  persons  employed 2,386 

The  above  statistics  show  that  there  are  1,976  cotton  manufactories 
employing  364,640  operatives,  in  this  consular  district.  Some  idea  may 
thus  be  formed  of  the  enormous  wealth  created  by  this  colossal  indus- 
try, and  of  the  invaluable  source  of  benefit  it  is  to  so  many  thousands 
who  are  directly  and  indirectly  supported  by  it. 

RETUBNS  OF  TEXTILE  FACTOEIES  FOB  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  government  returns  just  published  give  the  fullest  particulars  of 
the  textile  factories  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  summary  is  herewith  in- 
cluded as  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  our  manufacturers.  I  am  in* 
debted  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  for  [the  compilation  of  this  table, 
and  it  is  brought  down  to  October,  1878: 


1878. 


Cotton : 

KumbeT  of  factories.. 

Sptnnmg-apiudlea . . . . 

Power-looms 

Work  people 

Woolen  ana  snoddy : 

Namber  of  factories . . 

Spinning-spindles .... 

Power  looms 

Work  people 

Worsted : 

Number  of  factories . . 

Spinning-spindles  .... 

Power-looms 

Work  people 


2,674 

39,527,920 

5U,  911 

482,903 

1,869 

3, 421, 809 

59.054 

139,423 

693 

2,096,820 

87,898 

130,925 


1875w 


2.655 

37,515,772 

463,118 

479, 515 

1,925 

3,266,708 

58,527 

138,058 

692 

2. 182, 792 

81, 747 

142,097 


1871. 


2,488 

34.965,221 

440,676 

450,087 

1  949 

2, 664*,  979 

50,830 

128,946 

630 

1,821,144 

64,650 

109,857 


The  above  statistics  show  that  out  of  2,674  cotton  factories  in  Great 
Britain  1,976  are  located  in  Lancashire;  and  while  the  whole  number  of 
<M>tt9n  operatives  is  482,903,  there  are  engaged  of  this  vast  army  in  Lan- 
cashire alone  364,640. 
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WHY  LANCASHIRE  IS  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY, 

f 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  this  part  of  England  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  cotton  industry. 

First.  The  humidity  of  the  climate  in  Tiancashire  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  working  of  cotton  advantageously.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  moisture  imparts  elasticity  to  the  cotton,  so  that  it  can  be  worked 
much  better,  and  it  also  increases  its  weight.  Inasmuch  as  cotton  cloth 
is  sold  by  weight,  as  well  as  by  the  yard,  this  is  an  important  element 
in  its  manufacture.  Besides,  tiiis  natural  moisture  cannot  be  secured 
by  artificial  means,  or,  at  least,  so  far  all  attempts  in  this  direction  have 
in  great  part  failed ;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  spinning  the  finest 
yams.  The  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  output  of  a  cotton-mill  dur- 
ing a  rainy  week  is  very  surprising.  The  actual  saving  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  20  per  cent. ;  and  this  arises  solely  from  the  effects  of  the  damp 
atmosphere  upon  the  cotton  and  its  working. 

Secondly.  The  cleverness  and  skill  of  the  operatives  in  this  district  is 
another  strong  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  a  center  which  attracts  and  ed- 
ucates the  most  skillful  fEtctory  operatives  to  be  found  in  the  world.  This 
comes  largdy  fix>m  the  fact  that  families  follow  each  other  in  the  eternal 
round  of  Sie  factory,  and  father  and  son  are  content  to  pass  their  lives 
in  the  same  mill.  This  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  ambition. 
As  a  result  of  tlus  fixedness  of  purpose  and  taste  a  genius  among  factory 
hmds  is  developed,  for  children  are  early  accustomed  to  machinery^ 
and,  as  they  grow  up  in  the  mill,  long  experience  makes  them  specially 
ke^i  imd  exi^  in  manipulating  the  various  delicate  operations  through 
which  cotton  passes  in  its  marvelous  course  firom  the  bale  to  the  finest 
fabrics. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cotton  trade  does  not  thrive 
within  the  United  Kingdom  outside*  of  a  section  of  which  Manchester  is 
the  center ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are  found  in  the  climatic  influence^ 
and  the  great  skill  and  deftness  of  Lancashire  operatives. 

PRESENT  DEPRESSION. 

As  an  index  of  the  hard  times  prevailing  in  the  cotton  trade  at  pres- 
ent the  following  facts  are  important :  Out  of  125  ^<  cotton  spinning  and 
manufacturing  companies''  mentioned  in  the  Oldham  Chronicle  1  paid 
a  dividend  for  the  last  quarter  of  2  per  cent. ;  1,  of  2J  per  cent. ;  2,  of  4' 
per  cent. ;  6,  of  6  per  cent ;  1,  of  5J  per  cent ;  2,  of  8  per  cent. ;  6,  of 
10  per  cent;  while  104  paid  iio  dividends^  and,  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  made  losses  more  or  less  serious.  In  £a€t,  for  fifteen  months  past 
the  returns  have  been  about  the  same. 

STRIKES. 

In  my  last  a  nual  report  I  stated  that  ^'the  increasing  financial  dis- 
tress among  mill-owners  is  gradually  allaying  the  discontent  among  op- 
eratives," and  the  result  has  proved  that  this  view  was  well  founded. 
Owing  to  "  bad  trade  ^  the  operatives  in  this  consular  district  have  sub- 
mitted to  further  reductions  during  the  past  year,  aggregating  over  15 
per  cent,  without  resorting  to  a  strike  to  resist  them. 

In  fact,  so  many  mills  are  working  on  '<  short  time,''  and  the  number 
closed  is  so  considerable,  that  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  securing  operatives 
at  the  low  rate  of  wages  now  in  force.  Moreover,  the  dull  times  have 
affected  the  finances  of  the  trades  unions  connected  with  the  cotton  in- 
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dustry,  and  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  long  withstand  the  drain  which 
a  strike  of  any  considerable  magnitude  would  cause  upon  their  resources. 
And,  also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  operatives  have  shown  great 
patience  in  their  present  difficulties,  and  a  commendable  willingness  to 
accept  their  full  share  of  the  burdens  which  the  long-continuing  depres- 
sion has  thrown  upon  the  cotton  interests  of  this  country.  Low  wages 
have  led  to  more  temperttte  habits  among  operatives,  and  less  •drink 
means  happier  homes  and  happier  lives. 

AMERICAN  BEEF  AND  MUTTON. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  American  fresh 
meats  has  been  carried  on  in  and  about  Manchester.  It  is  becoming 
very  popular,  and  comes  to  hand  in  excellent  condition.  There  is  a 
lack  of  system,  it  would  seem,  in  providing  suitable  centers  in  various 
parts  of  Lancashire,  in  the  more  thickly-populated  sections,  where  our 
meats  could  be  had  at  retail,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  To  illustrate : 
American  exporters,  on  an  average,  receive  from  8  to  10  cents  a  pound 
for  dead  meat.  It  is  retailed  in  shops  here  at  from  12  to  25  cents  per 
pound.  Better  methods  might  be  easily  provided  for  fUmishing  cheax>er 
meats  to  the  multitude;  and  a  low  price  means  an  enormous  increase  in 
its  consumption ;  thousands  would  eat  meat  who  now  seldom  do  so  be- 
cause of  its  high  price.  As  a  rule,  operatives  only  have  meat  once  a 
day,  and  often  only  two  or  three  times  a  week,  while  many  farm.laborers 
do  not  taste  it  from  one  week's  end  to  another.  In  this  respect  there  is 
a  marked  contrast  between  English  operatives  and  farm  laborers  and 
our  own.  American  operatives  not  only  live  far  better,  in  the  variety 
of  food  consumed,  but  at  less  cost  also. 

AMERICAN  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  American  butter  and  cheese  should  not 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  English  markets,  when  prepared 
carefully  and  expressly  for  them.  At  present  such  is  not  ttie  case. 
Irish  and  Danish  butter  is  not  only  preferred  to  our  own,  but  commands 
a  much  higher  price ;  in  most  cases  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  advance 
of  what  ours  seUs  for. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  weekly  shipments  are  made 
direct  from  the  farm,  and  the  butter  comes  to  hand  fresh  and  new.  Eeg- 
ular  weekly  shipments  from  the  United  States,  coupled  with  special 
attention  to  salting  lightly  and  with  the  purest  salt,  in  connection  with 
English  agencies  for  distributing  it  cheaply  and  promptly,  would  insure, 
not  only  a  better  pfice^  but  a  largely-increased  demand.  American 
cheese  has  won  its  way  m  this  country  to  a  strong  market,  and  it  is 
very  popular.  What  is  true  as  regards  our  meat  and  butter,  however, 
holds  good  as  to  our  cheese,  so  far  as  the  pi*esent  price  of  the  same  is 
concerned.  Middlemen  in  England  now  pocket  a  large  percentage 
which  American  producers  might  secure,  under  a  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  commercial  agencies  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
American  exporters. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  conviction  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  a  large  emigration 
must  take  place  to  relieve  the  overstocked  labor  market  in  England. 
Frequent  letters  api)ear  in  the  daily  press  setting  forth  the  attractions 
of  various  countries  as  desirable  points  to  which  intending  emigrants 
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may  go,  and  there  is  evidently  great  interest  taken  in  the  question 
During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase  as  compared  with 
recent  years,  in  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have  left  England  to  seek 
new  homes  in  other  lands,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  number  will  be 
greatly  exceeded  in  the  year  to  come.  Numerous  applications  are  con- 
stantly being  made  to  this  consulate  for  information  respecting  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  and  the  special  and  general  advantages 
pecuMar  to  the  same. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  for  those  interested  in  securing  a  most  de- 
sirable class  of  new  settlers  to  place  in  the  hands  of  intending  emi- 
grants here  reliable  data,  setting  forth  fully  the  material  facts  about 
the  climate,  price  of  land,  soil,  water,  location,  markets,  nearness  to 
railroads,  &c.,  to  the  end  that  these  may  become  familiar  to  all  who  are 
now  carefully  examining  such  essential  particulars. 

Agents  are  already  in  the  field  representing  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Kew  Zealand,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  take 
pains  to  make  these  countries  appear  especially  attractive,  and,  natur- 
ally, do  not  strengthen  any  predelictions  of  would-be  emigrants  in  favor 
of  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  the  present  is  a  most  promising 
opportunity  for  presenting  the  advantages  which  the  United  States  oflfer 
to  Englishmen  who  are  desirous  of  removing  to  a  country  where  land 
is  cheap,  and  where  the  climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  grain  raising. 

The  astonishing  development  of  the  ftesh-meat  trade  from  America, 
coupled  with  the  increasing  popularity  of  American  butter  and  cheese, 
has  seriously  embarrassed  English  farmers.  Heretofore  these  sources 
of  profit  have  been  most  certain  and  valuable  to  them,  and  enabled  the 
payment  of  high  rent  for  land.  But  now  the  vast  volume  of  fresh  meat, 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  provisions  coming  from  America,  has  com- 
pletely revolutionize  the  price  of  ttiese  important  farm  products  in 
England,  The  result  is,  that  many  English  farmers,  with  more  or  less 
capital,  are  contemplating  emigration,  in  the  belief  that  they  can  better 
their  condition  by  so  doing.  I  need  not  point  out  that  this  class,  com- 
posed of  strong,  capable,  and  industrious  people  as  they  are,  and  with 
from  one  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  in  many  cases,  are  the  right 
kind  of  men  to  help  develop  a  new  country,  socially,  morally,  and  gen- 
erally. 

Emigration  agents  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  and  only  such 
as  are  familiar  with  the  English  people  should  be  sent  out.  As  a  rule, 
some  resident  American  of  known  character  and  standing  abroad  would 
accomplish  more  than  any  non  resident  possibly  could,  for  the  reason 
that  adventurers  in  the  past  have,  in  some  instances^  unscrupulously 
deceived  emigrants,  and  strangers,  consequently,  find  it  uphill  work  to 
make  people  believe  their  representations.  This  subject  is  one  of  great 
imi)ortance  to  the  undeveloped  States  of  our  Union,  and  prompt  action 
wiU  be  wise  action  on  the  part  of  our  people  who  are  now  anxious  to 
secure  the  best  class  of  emigrants  to  settle  in  our  country. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  very  large  emigration  must  soon 
take  place  from  Great  Britain.  Lord  Derby  recently  stated,  in  a  very 
able  public  speech,  that  5,000,000  could  profitably  seek  new  homes  else- 
where, to  their  own  advantage  and  to  the  relief  of  those  remaining. 
Enormous  as  this  sum  total  is,  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  in  this 
kingdom  leads  me  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby  is  wiser  than  his  critics. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  attract  a  portion  of  this  intending  emigration  to 
our  shores,  if  we  can  do  so  by  fair  and  ti^ue  representations,  as  we  un- 
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doubtedly  can,  if  prompt  and  timely  steps  are  taken  by  those  in  au- 
thority to  inform  Englishmen  of  the  undoubted  advantages  we  can  offer 
them,  in  many  ways,  to  become  residents  in  a  country  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  their  own,  and  which  has  so  much  in  common  sympathy  with 
the  civilization  they  are  about  to  leave. 

ALBEET  D.  SHAW. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Manchester  J  November  15,  1879. 


NEWCASTLE-UPO^^.TYNE. 

Report  J  by  Consul  JoneSy  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  and  its  trade  with  the  United  States-^lSld. 

AMERICAN  VS,  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  long-continued  period  of  de- 
pression has  at  last  touched  low- water  mark,  and  that  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity has  commenced  to  flow.  Men  of  great  commercial  experience 
maintained  throughout  the  hard  times  that  a  revival  of  trade  should 
come  from  the  United  States,  and  their  prediction  has  proved  true.  But 
no  one  prophesied  that  the  producing  States  of  the  West  would  carry 
panic  into  the  ranks  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  United  Euingdom; 
such,  however,  has  been  the  case.  Cumberland  bacon,  Cheshire  cheese, 
Aberdeen  and  Durham  cattle  and  beef  are  everywhere  undersold  by  im- 
portations from  the  United  States.  People  are  beginning  to  lose  faith 
in  the  economic  teachings  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Land-owners  and 
farmers  are  clamoring  for  protection  or  reciprocity,  and  new  theories  in 
political  economy  find  utterance  every  day.  At  a  meeting  held  in  this 
town  a  few  evenings  ago  for  the  extension  of  university  education,  where 
Professor  Moorsom,  of  Cambridge,  delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  political  economy,  Charles  Mark  Palmer,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  North 
Durham,  submitted  the  novel  proposition  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  speech.    The  honorable  member  said: 

In  the  midst  of  those  disoussions  an  attack  had  been  somewhat  made  upon  those 
countries  which  ventured  to  put  high  duties  upon  their  [English]  manufactures 
or  exports.  He  was  glad  to  see  present  a  representative  of  the  great  country  which 
had  been  very  much  complained  of;  he  meant  the  consul  of  America.  [Applause.] 
A  great  complaint  was  bemg  made  with  reference  to  the  duties  on  our  goods,  and  that 
there  was  no  system  of  reciprocity.  For  his  part  he  would  like  to  hear  from  the  lec- 
turer his  opinions  on  it.  He  would,  therefore,  bring  forward  his  opinions  which  mi^ht 
be  at  variance  with  those  of  previous  speakers  upon  the  great  question  of  the  pohcy 
of  America,  and  whether  it  was  in  our  interest.  It  might  oe  a  bold  statement  to  make 
whether  it  was  not  in  our  interest  that  America  npheid  those  high  duties.  They  must 
remember  that  America  had  everything  within  itself  of  mineral  wealth,  and  they  had 
a  soil  more  productive,  a  finer  climate,  and  everything  that  could  tend  to  the  cheap 
production  of  the  first  produce.  It  haa  cheap  carriage,  and  America  was  now  export- 
in£[  largely  to  this  country  manufactured  goods.  Now  America,  having  its  raw  ma- 
terial of  cotton,  its  coal,  its  iron,  and  other  material,  why  should  it  not  completely 
cover  the  whole  world  with  its  manufactures?    It  was  simply  because,  in  the  first 

Slace,  it  put  such  large  duties  upon  many  of  the  necessities  of  hfe ;  at  least  it  put  large 
nties  upon  articles  of  consumption  among  the  people,  so  that  the  rate  of  wages  was 
enhanced  to  such  a  degree  that  a  workman  was  not  able  to  live  on  the  wages  that  an 
English  workman  got.  It,  therefore,  placed  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  cost  of 
labor.  They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  cost  of  labor  in  America,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  labor  in  America  could  be  brought  down  to  the  same  price  as  we  had  it 
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in  this  country,  and  which  conld  only  be  done  by  the  removal  of  all  the  duties  from 
all  the  articles  which  they  could  not  manufacture,  and  which  necessarily  flow  to  the 
country  to  some  degree,  we  would  find  that  they  would  be  able  by  their  own  ingenuity, 
by  their  machinery,  and  with  the  means  within  their  power,  to  manufacture  quite  as 
cheaply  as  we  do.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  these  articles  were  free  from  duties 
that  were  now  taxed  in  America  f  It  would  bring  down  the  cost  of  production  and 
wages,  and  men  would  be  able  to  liye  as  well  upon  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  the  work- 
men of  this  country.  He  put  those  questions  for  the  learned  professor  to  explain. 
Would  they  not  be  able  almost  to  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  seeing 
that  they  had  advantages  which  we  had  not  f  [Applause.  ]  He  had  read  a  powerfiu 
letter  hj  a  friend  of  his.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  yesteraay,  and  he  said  that  notniug  but 
reciprocity  would  save  this  country.  He  did  not  believe  that.  [Applause.]  He  be- 
lieved America  w&b  but  ruining  itself  and  keeping  itself  back,  and  when  the  time 
came  when  the  enlightenment  of  America  was  brought  before  them  and  they  opened 
their  ports  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  depend  upon  it  they  would  be  able  to  flood  the 
whole  world  with  their  manufactured  gooos,  much  to  our  prejudice.    [Applause.] 

]ifr.  Palmer,  being  wrong  in  his  premises — as  every  well-informed 
American  must  know — ^his  conclusions  fell  to  the  ground,  I  might  go 
on  quoting  quaint  and  curious  theories  advanced  by  public  men  of  high 
and  low  degree  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  interests  in  this  country ; 
but  I  look  in  vain  for  a  proposition  to  lower  the  rent:  and  this  is  the 
only  remedy  that  can  eflfect  a  cure  of  existing  evils.  To  lower  the  rent 
would  mean  ruin  to  many  an  English  landloi^. 

The  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  this  country  has  probably 
been  exaggerated  in  newspapers  and  reports.  The  hay  crop  has  been 
heavy,  and,  speaking  of  the  country  at  large,  well  harvested.  In  the 
south  and  west  of  England  the  com  crops  have  been  ruined  by  heavy 
and  continuous  rains.  Where  the  harvest  comes  later  in  the  season — in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland — there  wHl  be  nearly  an  average 
crop.    At  present  the  weather  is  excellent  and  the  farmers  are  hopefSl. 

THE  raON  ANB  COAL  TRADE. 

This  trade  has  been  severely  tested  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
As  shown  in  my  special  report,  dated  17th  of  June,  of  this  year,  feil- 
ures  have  been  numerous  and  heavy.  Until  within  the  last  few  weeks 
uninterrupted  falling  markets  have  prevailed ;  and  several  strikes  against 
a  reduction  of  wages,  attended  by  suffering  and  starvation,  have  taken 
place  during  the  year  just  closed. 

The  shipment  of  pig  iron  from  the  Tees  to  foreign  countries  during 
the  past  nine  months  of  1879  have  been  299,933  tons,  against  265,840 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1878.  The  coastwise  shipments 
for  these  nine  months  (ending  September  30, 1879)  have  been  292,371  tons, 
against  326,125  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1878.  The 
faDing  off  in  the  coastwise  shipments  of  33,764  tons  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  increase  of  34,093  tons  sent  over  sea.  The  total  ex- 
portation of  pig  iron  from  the  Tees  from  January  to  September,  1879, 
inclusive,  amounts  to  592,304  tons ;  and  during  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1878  to  591,975  tons ;  difference  in  favor  of  1879,  329  tons. 
A  sudden  revival  in  the  iron  trade  has  set  in,  consequent  upon  large 
orders  received  from  the  United  States.  The  Cleveland  iron  masters^ 
stocks  have  decreased  by  twenty-nine  thousand  tons  during  the  month 
of  September :  and  so  satisfied  are  the  makers  that  the  revival  of  trade 
is  natural  and  healthy  and  that  prices  will  continue  to  improve,  that 
many  of  the  leading  firms  are  making  arrangements  to  l^low  in  more 
blast  furnaces.  The  finished  iron  trade  is  also  improving  with  advanced 
prices.  Plates  have  risen  10  per  cent,  a  ton  within  a  week.  Ironstone, 
coal,  and  coke  also  have  an  upward  tendency. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  shipments  of  iron  from  Middles- 
boro'  during  last  quarter  and  the  corresponding  i)eriods  of  1877  and  1878 : 


Months. 

1879. 

1878. 

1877. 

Jolv 

Terns. 
61,825 
61,499 
101, 145 

Tons. 
78,642 
73,275 
66,936 

Tons. 
70,294 

Atttmttt . 

72,692 
76, 447 

Scptezuber 

^o'tal 

224,447 

218,853 

219.433 

The  foregoing  figures  show  the  satisfactory  improvement  that  has  al- 
ready set  in.  The  return  for  the  current  month  will  trndoubtedly  show 
ftother  increased  exports. 

The  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  shows  a  decreased  output  of  coals 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  orer 
2^000,000  tons,  valued  at  £700,000.  More  than  one-half  of  this  entire 
deficit  falls  upon  the  counties  of  I^orthumberland  and  Durham.  These 
figures  and  the  tables  which  follow  these  observations  show  that  in  the 
coal  trade  this  district  has  suffered  greater  adversity  than  either  Scot- 
land or  Wales.  The  total  shipments  of  coaJs  from  the  United  King- 
dom— coastwise  and  over  sea — shows  an  increase  during  1878  of  about 
266,000  tons  over  the  preceding  year,  whereas  this  northeastern  district 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  171.000  tons  during  corresponding  periods — 
the  ports  of  the  Tyne  (Newcastle,  ITorth  Shields,  and  South  Shields)  sus- 
taining 71,671  tons  of  the  deficit. 

Three  years  ago  77,092  men  found  employment  in  the  Durham  coal 
mines,  and  24,403  in  those  of  Northumberland,  making  a  total  of  101,495, 
On  the  30th  of  September  just  past  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
two  counties  were:  Durham,  70,925:  Northumberland,  21,580.  Total, 
92,405  men.    Showing  a  falling  off  since  1876  of  over  9,000  men. 

The  average  price  received  at  present  for  all  coal  raised  in  North- 
umberland is  is.  7.96<2.  against  5s.  2#.  per  ton  last  year ;  and  in  Dur- 
ham 4s.  8.16(7.  against  5s.  per  ton  last  year.  The  improvement  in  the 
iron  trade  communicates  a  slight  improvement  in  the  coal  trade;  but  it 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  pits  are  now  being  worked  at  a  loss  to  the 
owners.  The  average  prices  of  coal  are  ascertained  from  the  number  of 
tons  raised  to  the  pitheads  and  the  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  same;  no  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  coal  furnished  to 
men  engaged  in  the  pits,  who  receive  house  and  coal  as  part  of  their 
wages. 

EVAN  D.  JONES. 

United  States  Consulate, 

NeKcasile'Vpon'Tynej  (kioher  1, 1879. 
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1. — Betum  of  the  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1878. 


MinttnUs. 


Coal 

Iron  ore 

Tin  ore 

Copper  ore 

Lead  ore 

Zinc  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Manganese 

Silver  ore 

Kickelore 

Wolfram 

Uraniom 

Oober  and  amber 

Arsenic 

Flnor  spar 


Clays  (porcelain,  potters',  and  fire  clay) .v. 

Salt.. 


Barytes 

Sundry  minerals,  inolnding  shales,  gypsum,  oalc  spar,  ooprelites, 
and  phosphates,  dto 


Total  value  in  1878  . 
Total  value  in  1877  . 


Decrease. 


Quantities. 


Tom.  moti. 

182,607,860    0 

15,726,370    1 

16,045  14 

66,094    0 

77,350    0 

26.438    2 

29,867  15 

1,586    4 

94    9 

98  18 

10    0 

0    8 

4,414  17 

4,991  10 

391  17 

2,711,486    0 

2,682,980    0 

22.485  16 

778,029    0 


Value. 


46,412,753 
5,609,507 
580,737 
201,434 
801.428 
80,566 
19.Q|9 

3,m 

5,994 

616 

100 

44 

4,088 

20,900 

138 

677,871 

1,341,466 

86,680 


«.  d. 

0    0 

0    0 

0    0 

Oil 

0    0 

12    4 

5  10 

17    2 

11  10 

17  0 
0  0 
0    0 

nil 

18  7 
0    0 

10  0 
0  0 
4    1 


512.000    0    0 


56,264,495  10    8 
58,306,07110    5 


2, 133, 575  19    9 


2,— Return  of  coal  and  iron  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1877  and  1878. 


Minerals. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Ooal 

134,610.763 
16,692,802 

132,607,866 
15,726,370 

£.     i.  d. 
47,113,767  0    0 
6,746,668  8  11 

46,412,752 
5,609,507 

Tont. 
2,002,897 
866,432 

£.     «.  d. 
701,014  0    0 

Iron  ore • 

1, 137, 161  8  11 

3. — Pig  (^  mant^actured. 

Tons. 
Iron  ore. — The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom 

amounted  to 15,726,370 

Foreign  ores  imported 1,173,411 

"Purple  ores"  from  pyrites  imported 400,000 

Total  quantity  of  iron  ore  returned  as  smelted  in  Great  Britain ....     17, 299, 781 
Number  offumacee  in  hJaet, 

England 344 

Wales 60 

Scotland 94 

Total 498 

Fig-iron  produced  and  coal  returned  as  need  in  its  manufacture  in  the  year  1878. 


England  ... 

Wales 

Scotland ... 

Total 


Pig  iren. 


Tom. 
4, 714, 824 
764.227 
902.000 


6,381,051 


CoaL 


Tom. 
10, 184, 396 
1,683,090 
2.244,813 


14,112,305 
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4. — Iron  exported  from  the  T^ne  during  the  pear  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Quantities. 

Description. 

Foreign. 

Coast- 
wise. 

Total 
1878. 

Total 
1877. 

Increase. 
Tom. 

Decrease. 

Pis 'iron    .....•■••>•<••••••-••••••>•...• 

Tom. 

81,451 

8,073 

5,641 

5,947 

602 

1,839 

8,054 

826 

87 

1,841 

Tom, 

2,461 

15,555 

2,781 

8,485 

1,739 

601 

8,341 

57 

503 

1.938 

Tom. 

33,912 

28,628 
8,422 

14,882 
2,241 
1,940 
6,395 
882 
540 
3,279 

Tont. 

84,205 

13,667 
8,975 

18.249 
2,339 
4,774 
8,491 
698 
502 
1,845 

Tom. 

Ttoh  cMtiniFB  .....•....••*■*•.•••••>•... 

Bw-iroD  an^  rails 

T^latiAfi  fihAAtii  and  anirim  ...........  ... 

llnlfjL  finfjL  nftlln.  anfl  iron  if ork 

Anchors  and  ohiiins. ■ ..,,......,....-,, .r 

lifAAl^lTiAry  Mid  bridgo  work  .....,..■...- 

Steel  and  steel  rails 

"Wiro  and  wire  rone 

Scrap  iion 

Total 

95,621 

98,645 

1,976 

5. — Pig  and  other  iron  imporUd  into  the  Tyne  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Whence  imported. 

1878. 

1877. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

(j^yrnany     fc.....^»^.-ri-..«..«..»».»...^,...».T-T .  -  - .,  .-r-,  -  -,  - 

TWM. 

1,651 

4,362 

12,582 

46 

50 

442 

Tont. 
2,493 
4,109 

14,265 

Tont. 

Tont. 

The  Ne&erlands 

Iforway, Sweden, and  Denmark. .................r-r. r-,... 

T^rance  and  Alireria. ........ ....-r....rr-r-- r...,^-- 

Kossia     

Rnftin  and Portniral r^..........^.^.-r-...-r..rrr.TT..-,. .. 

Total  foreisn 

19,073 

20,867 

1,794 



Coastwise . ." 

61, 426 

61,646 

220 

6, — Coal  produce  in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 

Number  of  collieries— 370  in  1878;  379  in  1877: 

Tons. 

1877 31,210,400 

1878 30,133,884 

Decrease ; 1,076,516 


7. — SUpment  of  coal  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Description. 


1877. 


1878. 


1878. 


!  Increase. 

I 


Decrease. 


Coal  sent,  foreisn 

Coke  sent,  fore&n . ... 
Patent  ftiel,  fomffn... 
Coal  sent,  coastwue . . 
Coke  sent,  coastwise. . 
Patent  ftiel,  coastwise 

Total 


Tom. 
14.880,899 
838.640 
205,511 
10, 949, 151 
16,353 
18,607 


Tom. 

14, 998, 527 

274,239 

221,367 

11, 048, 146 

9,951 

15,078 


Tont. 
167,628 


15,856 
98,995 


1,471 


26, 349, 161 


26.567,308  j   283,950 


Tom. 


59,401 


6,402 


65,803 
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8. — Samniary  showing  the  total  quantities  of  coal  and  coke  sent  from  the  porta  of  XortkuM' 
berland  and  Durham^  and  from  Middlesboronghy  in  1878. 


Porta. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

CoaL 

Coke. 

CoaL 

Coke. 

Newcastle 

Tont. 

2,898.470 

9,063 

157,404 

39.122 

45,571 

2,028,370 

535,442 

568.170 

Tont. 
3,387 

Tont. 

3,343. 855 

210,384 

263,593 

155^899 

52,298 

1,141.821 

594,351 

44.990 

30 

31,309 

Tont, 

166,083 

8,006 

301 

North  Shields 

South  Shields 

Blyth 

Amble 

BanderlAnd ........r-...^.. 

1,375 

10 

160 

8,658 
24.067 

Seaham 

Hartlepool 

Stockton - 

Ifiddlesborongh 

47.966 

991 

80,461 

Total 

5,824,578 
5,882.502 

5.923 
8,379 

5,838,530 
5,951,775 

282,476 

Total,  1877      

274,945 

Decrease ......,...»T...^r-»,-r-T-,,, 

57,924 

2,456 

113,245 

42,469 

9.— Coal  and  coke  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  Tjfne  (Xewoastle,  North  and  South  Shields), 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Orer  sea 

Tont. 
4, 140, 214 
2,778,096 

Tont. 
4,432,845 
2, 705, 794 

Tont. 
3,982.535 
2.644,687 

Tont. 
8,967,222 

Coastwise            ^  a^»u.*     ^^.^ 

2,668,829 

Total 

6,918,310 

7,138,639 

6,627,222 

6,555,561 

The  year  1878  shows  a  decrease  of  71,671  tons,  when  compared  with  the  shipments  of  1877. 


10. —  Wages  paid  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  coal  mines. 


Description. 


UKDEBOBOtlND  WOBKMSN. 

Hewers'  present  wages  per  day 

Hand-putters'  wages  per  day 

Pony-putters'  wages  per  day 

Depnues'  wages  per  day 

Shifters'  wages  ];>er  day...* 

Bolleyway  men,  wages  per  day 

Furnace  men.  wages  per  day 

Onsetters  (piece-men),  wages  per  day 

ABOVKOBOUND  MBlf . 

Banksmen  (piece-men),  wages  per  day ..... 

Screeners' wages  per  day 

Laborers'  wages  per  day 

Cartmen,  wages  per  day 

Plate-layers' wages  per  day 

Days  the  pit«  work  per  fortnight 


Durham. 


Northumberland. 


Septembe 

r. 

September. 

1878. 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

t.     d. 

d. 

t.     d. 

t.     d. 

3    8.22 

1.13 

4    8.84 

4      9.6 

8    4.6 

9 

8    4.30 

3    8.66 

2    6.7 

9 

2  10.02 

3    L80 

3  10.89 

4.10 

3    9.9 

4    8 

2  10.18 

1.92 

2    8.4 

8    0 

8    0.21 

4.23 

2    7.5 

2  11 

2    1.84 

4.16 

♦16  11. 4 

♦18  10 

4    0.16 

5.49 

4    a42 

4    5.8 

4    0.6 

4 

6 

8  1L09 

4    4.82 

2    4.98 

2 

&20 

2    4.58 

2    7.75 

2    4.27 

2 

7.41 

2    2.78 

2    5.55 

2    4.98 

2 

o.£ 

2    1.88 

2    4.75 

2    8.61 

3 

2   <115 

2    9.50 

lOi 


H 


*  Per  week. 
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Net  average  selling  price  otitis  of  all  coals  raised. 
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Mines. 


Korthnmberland . 
Durham 


1878. 


1879. 


s. 

d. 

«. 

d. 

5 

2 

4 

7.96 

5 

0 

4 

5.16 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  SHIPPING. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  English  industry  has  been  attended  by  f^reater 
prosperity  during  the  period  of  depression  than  shipbuilding.  The  ex- 
ceedingly low  prices  of  all  building  material — ^prices  quite  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  trade — togetiier  with  the  greatly  reduced  wages  of 
labor,  induced  many  enterprising  merchants  and  private  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  in  iron  steamers.  They  had  faith  in  a  return  of  pros- 
perity and  high  freights,  and  looked  forward  to  handsome  dividends  fix)m 
their  steamship  property.  And  ship-yards  have  been  kept  tolerably 
busy  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — ^but  more  especially  on  the  Tyne 
— ^while  other  manufactures  have  languished. 

The  total  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1878 
is  637,302  tons,  being  an  increase  of  67,755  tons  over  the  previous  year. 
On  the  Tyne  steamers  representing  121,023  tons  Wfere  built  during  1878 — 
an  increase  over  1877  of  33,055  tons.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
1879,  the  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  133,170  tons,  show- 
ing a  falling  off  of  11,679  tons  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1878.  On  the  Tyne,  however,  the  trade  has  gone  on  prosper- 
ing— showing  an  increasey  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1878,  of  9,352  tons.  (The  partial  failure  of  the 
grain  crops  throughout  Europe  will  probably  give  an  impetus  to  the 
carrying  trade,  and  to  shipping  interests  generally.)  In  the  number 
and  tonnage  of  ships  clearing  outward  fix)m  the  ports  of  the  Tyne  dur- 
ing the  year  1878,  we  find  a  decrease  of  836  vessels,  representing  117,697 
tons,  wherfcompared  witii  the  preceding  year.  Tables  intended  to  throw 
light  upon  the  shipbuilding  and  shipping  interests  are  here  inserted 
(numbered  11  to  16,  inclusive) : 

l\,^Numher  and  tonnage  of  ships  huilt  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1877  and 

1878. 


Description. 

Number  of  ships. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

Sailing  aliips 

596 
605 

724 
405 

145,787 
491,515 

216,261 
368,286 

Steunfihipft 

Total 

1,101 

1,129 

637,302 

679,547 
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12. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  huilt  on  the  Tifne  during  the  years  1878  and  1877. 


Description. 

Number  of  ships. 

Gross  tonnage. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

SaflingBhips -* 

4 
107 

1 
92 

192 
120,841 

88 

87.885 

Total 

lU 

93 

121,023 

87,968 

13. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  three  months 
in  each  of  the  years  1878  and  1879. 


Description. 

Nomber  of  ships. 

Gross  tonnage. 

1878. 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

St««iniihip«     -  . 

110 
178 

103 
100 

100,826 
44,024 

117,702 

SaiUng  ships. ....-- 

15,468 

Total 

288 

2f& 

144,849 

133,170 

14. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  built  on  the  Tyne  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  years 

1878  and  1879. 


Description. 

Number  of  ships. 

Gross  tonnage. 

1878. 

1879. 

1878. 

1879. 

Steamships  . . . 

27 

21 

24,948 

25,596 

Sailing  ships - - 

Total 

27 

21 

24  948  1        9Ji  !UM 

15. — Number  and  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  from  the  Tyne  during  the  years  1877^aiui  1878. 

Number  of  ships,  1877 15,327 

Number  of  ships,  1878 14,491 

Tonnage,  1877 4,907,797 

Tonnage,  1878 4,790,100 

Decrease  in  ships 836 

Decrease  in  tonnage 117,697 


16.- 


'Classijlcation  of  vessels  cleared  outwards  from  the  river  Tyne  during  1874,  1875,  1876, 

1877,  and  1878. 


Classification  of  register  tonnage. 


Above  1, 000  tons  register 

900  tons  and  under  1 ,  000 

800  tons  and  under  900 

700  tons  and  under  800 

600  tons  and  under  700 

500  tons  and  under  600 

400  tons  and  under  500 

800  tons  and  under  400 

200  tons  and  under  300 

100  tons  and  under  200 

Under  100  tons 

Total  number  of  vessels 


1874. 


198 
112 
185 


1,589 
1,477 
1,205 
2,333 
6,437 
3,278 


16,787 


1875. 


229 

129 

217 

388 

812 

1,742 

1,704 

1,886 

2,450 

5.119 

2,943 


17,069 


1876. 


273 

156 

243 

896 

928 

1,708 

1.843 

1,258 

2,246 

4,877 

2,653 


16,581 


1877. 


263 

144 

282 

392 

818 

1,561 

1,887 

1,056 

2,120 

4,383 

2,476 


15,327 


1878. 


265 

138 

249 

382 

757 

1,711 

1,763 

1,041 

1,862 

4,222 

2,101 


14, 491 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  statement  of  goods  imported  into  the  Tyne  during  1878  shows  a 
decided  increase  in  cattle,  grain,  and  provisions;  and,  although  without 
reliable  data  whereon  to  base  a  report  for  the  current  year,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  influx  of  what  may  be  termed  the  necessaries  of  life 
is  still  increasing.  The  steamers  which  run  direct  between  New  York 
and  the  Tyne  have  done  much  towards  developing  the  American  trade 
of  this  district  The  statement  of  exportations  shows  a  column  of  fig- 
ures representing  all  but  uninterrupted  falling  oflf  in  the  trade  of  1878  as 
eompa^  with  the  preceding  year.  But,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
the  tide  has  turned. 

Form  D  (consolidated)  shows  an  increase  of  exports  fix)m  this  consul- 
ate and  its  agencies  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  just 
closed,  and,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  over  $7,500  during  the  first 
three  months,  the  year  shows  the  substantial  increase  of  $225,016.58. 
Tables  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Tyne,  a  price-list  of  ar- 
ticles exported  from  this  district  to  the  States,  and  a  return  of  rainfall 
in  this  town  during  the  past  twelve  months,  are  here  inserted. 
22  c  R— VOL  II 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


10. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  and  its  a^encies^  viz.j  Sunderland,  Hartlepool,  and  Carlisle^  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  ojf  the  year  ending  Septembev  30,  1879. 

QUARTER  EXDINa  DECEMBER  31, 1878. 


Articles. 

a^rC:  «-<>«>«-<'• 

Hartlepool.     Carlisle. 

Total  for 
consulate 
and  agen- 
cies. 

A  rnifl t 

Chemicals 

$57,663  23 
2, 221  73 

$57,663  28 

CoaLs       

$594  68 

$5,17187 

7. 988  28 

Cotton 

$17, 666  33 

17,666  33 

Pnrs  and  skins  -,,-,,■,■, 

30,244  86 

30,244  86 

Glass 

1, 139  45 

1, 139  45 

Grindstones ^ 

1, 060  24 

1,060  24 

0- vPTnm 

Iron 

535  31 

535  31 

Lead   

111  92 

HI  92 

Linen  towels 

388  06 

388  06 

Paints                   

11,426  30 

11, 426  30 

Pearstoeks 

Soda 

95, 745  86 
12, 330  Ifl 

95. 745  86 

12,330  19 

Total 

210,804  33  '      ^  'JM  13 

5,171  87 

18,  .-WO  70 
17,789  09 

236,  300  03 

Total  for  preceding  year 

221,446  22 

4, 603  19 

243,838  50 

Increase  

5, 171  87 

800  61 

Decrease  --.. « 

io.iii  89 

2,869  16 

7,538  47 

i 

QUARTER  ENDING  MARCH  31, 1879. 


1 

1 

Articlas.                           , 

Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Sundeiland. 

Hartlepool. 

CarUsle. 

Total  for 
consulate 
and  agen- 
cies. 

A  mis T - - 

$175  19 

34. 806  78 

5.899  67 

$175  19 

Choniicals 

34,806  78 

Coals 

$2, 497  97 

8.397  64 

Cotton 

$23, 470  46. 

23, 479  46 

Fors  and  skins 

37,940  87 

31fi  31 

1.  529  33 

2,407  61 

37,940  87 

Glass 

316  31 

1,  529  33 

Gypsum 

Iron 

2, 407  61 

Lead 



Linen  towels ! 

269  32 

269  32 

Paints 

8,739  53 

8, 739  53 

Pear  stocks 

Soda 

107, 768  40 
13, 791  09 

107, 768  46 

$3, 712  75 

153  92 

97  82 

17, 756  58 

Total 

Total  for wreoedinir  Year. 

213, 374  78 
174. 335  43 

3. 712  75 
368  68 

2,651  89 
1,348  99 

28.846  60 
12,694  64 

243. 586  02 
188, 742  74 

Increase 

Decrease 

39,039  35 

8,349  07 

1, 302  90 

11. 151  96 

54,843  28 

^^^                                                                        1 
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QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,1879. 


Articles. 

Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Sunderland. 

Hartlepool. 

Carlisle. 

Total  for 
consulate 
and  agen- 
cies. 

Arm**    <*-»^T»-T--r- 

$13,  517  80 
5,868  82 

1  

$13. 517  89 

Chemicala 

$5,086  87 

10.955  69 

Coals 

$18, 659  09 

18,659  09 

Cotton               ....          

68,969  87 

68,969  87 

l^irft  And  Alcinff  -, w^ , ^t   rT t 

Glass 

$367  71 

367  71 

Grindstones 

3, 842  46 
1,611  94 

3.842  46 

GyplUm       .             .rr .TTTT-.x       T-T 

1,611  94 

Iron 



243  82 

243  32 

Lead 

557  03 

557  03 

T^infkn  t/i waIr .-    

487  07 

487  07 

Paints 

6,329  88 



6,329  88 

Pear  stocks 

Soda 

55,240  48 
33,111  79 

55,240  48 

Miscellaneous 

291  99 

33,403  78 

Total 

189.050  07  1          367  71         5,378  86 
139.765  65  1          12113         1.75194 

19,389  48 
18,393  16 

214, 186  12 

Total  for  preceding  year 

160, 031  88 

Increase  

Decrease 

49, 284  42 

246  58        3, 626  92 

996  32 

54.154  24 

1. 

QUARTER  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 1879. 


Articles.                 1^^^^!^ 
upon-Tyne. 

1 

Sunderland. 

HartlepooL 

Carlisle. 

Total  for 
consulate 
and  agen- 
cies. 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Arms  ..   . . . , . r rTT-' T 

$175  19 

199,486  89 

41, 081  49 

86,863  39 

200,382  21 

2,130  74 

8,241  54 

5,631  60 

33  253  98 

Chemicals '  $93,499  05 

$93, 499  05 

Coals '    10,788  11 

$2, 951  77 

13, 739  88 

27, 058  42 

63.226  61 

307  27 

1,809  51 

1,612  05 

32,  475  35 

5, 806  31 

Cotton 1 -  - 

$27, 058  42 

Purs  and  skins  ............. 

63,  326  61 

Glass 

$307  27 

Grindstones 

1, 809  51 
1,  612  05 

Gypsum 

Iron 

18, 605  83 

13, 869  52 

Lead 

5, 806  si 

6. 475  26 

Iiinen  towels...... 

1,144  45 

Paints 1    10,134  00 

10, 134  00 

36  629  71 

Pear  stocks ....] 

Soda 65,43599 

65,435  99 
9, 129  83 

324, 190  73 
72, 619  28 

Miscellaneous 8.804  85 

324  98 

Total 

Total  for  preceding  year . 

Increase , 

261,  U6  48 
181, 396  31 

307  27 
1. 342  95 

21.882  58 
2. 135  33 

40,927  94 
15,802  15 

324,234  27 
200,676  74 

1,018,306  44 
793,289  86 

79,720  17 

19, 747  25 

25,125  79 

123,  557  74  !    22.5. 016  51 

Decrease 

1,035  68 

( 
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20. — Price-list  of  articles  exported  from  Newcastle-upon-  Tyne  to  the  United  States. 


AlkaU,  white 

AlkaU  

Antimony : 

Star  of  Reg.. 

Bowl , 

Bleachinff  powder 

Brick,  fire 

Clay,  China 

Coal: 

Gus 

Steam 

Cannel 

Lead: 

Orange 

Red  refined . . 

Glasamakers'  . 

Litharge 

Litharge,  sronnd  . 
Paint,  white  lead , 

SodacrvHtals 

Soda  ash 

Soda,  bicarbonate. 


September  30, 1878. 

1  jd.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  less  5 

per  cent. 
IJa.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  less  5 

per  cent. 

4Si.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  net . . . 

46s.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  net 

£5  per  cent,  per  ton,  less  2  per 

cent. 
£2  to  £2  10«.  per  1,000,  net. . . 
£1  Zs.  to  £1  5«.  per  ton,  net . . 

7*.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  ton,  net. . 

9*.  to  10*.  per  ton,  net 

18#.  per  ton,  net 

27*.  6d.  per  cwt.,  net 

17*.  per  cwt.,  net 

19*.  i)er  cwt.,  net 

18*.  per  cwt.,  net 

17*.  6d.  per  cwt.,  net 

23*.  9d.  per  cwt.,  net 

£3  per  ton,  less  2  per  cent 

Ifd.  per  cent,  per  cwt 

£9  per  ton,  net 


l|d.  per  cent  per  cwt.,  less  2i 

per  cent. 
IJa.  per  cent  per  cwt.,  less  24 

per  cent 

47*.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  net  — 

45*.  per  cent,  per  cwt,  net 

£411*.  per  ton,  net 

£2  to  £2  :0*.  per  1,000,  net. . . 
£1  3*.  to  £1  5*.  per  ton,  net . .. 

6*.  6d.  to  7*.  6d.  per  ton,  net. . . 
8*.  6rf .  to  9*.  6d.  per  ton,  net. . . 
18*.  per  ton,  net 

26s.  per  cwt,  net 

15*.  3d.  i>er  cwt,  net 

17*.  per  cwt.,  net , 

16*.  3d.  per  cwt,  net , 

15*.  9d.  per  cwt.,  net , 

20*.  6d.  per  cwt.,  net 

55*.  per  ton,  net 

l|d.  per  cent,  per  cwt.,  less  2i 

per  cent. 
£8  10*.  per  ton,  less  5  per  cent. 


Strength,  48  to  52 

per  cent. 
Strength,  36  to  40 

per  cent. 


Strength.  48  to  52 
per  cent. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  decUred  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Nottingham  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Laoe  goods  — 

Hodery 

Muslins 

Linens 

White  goods  .. 

Crape  

Slastic  goods.. 
Haberdashery . 

Velvets 

Salted  skins... 
Venetian  red . . 

Terra  alba 

Ale 

Oxide  of  iron.. 

Leather 

Raw  silk 

HiscellaneoQS . 

Machinery 

Dyed  skins . . . . 
Stationery 


Quarter  ending- 


December  31, 
1878. 


$436,850  40 
102, 423  42 
U.  747  72 
40,269  34 
2,960  70 
19, 512  10 
37,623  52 
2,367  76  I 


March  31, 
1879. 


$908, 901  60 

267, 613  64 

87, 180  06 

54,888  25 

8,456  25 

6,584  37 

46,134  41 


50, 652  23 
6, 578  90  I 
1, 893  70  I 


1,243  20 
2,664  28 
1.  402  05 
4,474  50 


36, 435  48 
1,250  69 

1,  012  23 
•24  70 

2,  §31  00 
2,744  70 

807  83 


June   3C 

1879. 


423  38 
1, 333  42 


$558,968  19 

84,955  36 

3,667  60 

44,&55  00 

5,622  30 

6,  816  20 

80,863  65 

546  16 

3, 348  72 

41.  234  00 

1,  913  37 

1,553  47 

961  23 

597  60 

6,900  43 

1,  793  24 

2, 593  98 


Total ' 

Total  of  preceding  year . . ' 


72.5,  653  82 
604,  004  95  ! 


1,  372,  022  01 
1, 185, 393  52 


Incraase ,      121,648  87'      186,628  49 


797. 129  30 
420, 218  23 


376,911  17 


September 
30, 1879. 


Total  for  th» 
year. 


$1, 032, 216  56 

282,484  25 

5, 533  21 

46,290  14 

9,667  53 

67, 734  81 

1,386  95 

65.045  63 

2,560  51 

1,056  03 

1,  489  14 

1,  961  19 

8,819  09 

7, 325  33 

1,  527  81 

1,  421  01 

$2. 936, 936  75 

787, 476  67 

61, 068  49 

186, 302  73 

12,029  25 

42,480  20 

172, 356  29 

2, 912  93 

4,735  67 

193,367  34 

12, 312  47 

5, 515  43 

3. 375  07 

4,889  7» 

18, 464  22 

2,601  07 

11. 162  51 

4,  615  47 

4, 156  48 

4,474  50 


1,  526, 428  19 
852,  6O0  01 


4, 421,  233  32 
3, 062, 216  71 


673, 928  18       1,  359. 016  61 


JASPER  SMITH 
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PLYMOUTH. 

Beporty  hy  Consul  Fox^  on  the  commeree  and  industries  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Plymouth  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

The  commercial  business  of  this  port  and  district  during  the  past 
twelve  months  has  remained  in  its  previous  state  of  depression,  and  al- 
most entire  absence  on  part  of  consumers  to  purchase  in  excess  of  im- 
mediate consumptive  wants. 

One  of  the  principal  industries  of  this  port,  that  of  wooden  ship 
building,  continues  very  inactive,  arising  from  the  low  rate  of  freights- 
and  an  increase  of  build  of  iron  steam  and  sailing  ships.  The  copper 
mines  in  this  locality,  from  low  price  of  that  mineral,  have,  in  very  few 
instances,  paid  their  working  expenses.  The  only  article  of  export 
here— china  clay — ^has  shown  a  considerable  falling  off,  being  $10,611.34 
value  during  the  past  against  $21,473.92  the  previous  year. 

Last  winter  was  very  protracted.  Spring  opened  favorably  for  all 
vegetation ;  but  from  May  to  the  middle  of  last  month  (September)  the 
temperature  was  ungenial,  and  rain  fell  almost  weekly,  with  only  slight 
intervals  of  sunshine ;  hence  of  fruit  the  crop  is  very  small  and  quan- 
tity inferior. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  not  completed;  the  quality  indifferent,  and  yield 
fully  one-third  under  an  average. 

Barley  deficient  in  weight  and  yield.  Oats  good  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Hay,  a  heavy  crop,  but  from  wet  weather  but  little  has  been  se- 
cured in  prime  condition. 

Koot  crops,  from  similar  causes,  promise  to  be  of  poor  quality.  Po- 
tato disease  appeared  early  in  July,  and  the  crop  is  reported  not  to  be  half 
a  crop  of  quality  suitable  for  human  food. 

HENRY  FOX. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Plymouth,  October  1,  1879. 


Statement  shotving  the  commerce  at  Plymouth  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

IMPORT& 


Articles. 


Quantity.  I   Value  entered. 


Guano tons.-i  1,618W 

Bones do...  796ig 

Horns do ,  75|    U 

Maize quarters..]  3,293||g 

Canned  beef cases..  220       ' 

Wheat quarters..!  2,040|i|  i 

Oil-cake tons,  cwt8,qr8.,  lbs.. i  268  6  3  24  , 

TaHow tons..]  10 

Petroleum gallons..  41,316 

Benzoline do 39,062       ! 


$90,  595  73.  4 

21, 318  92 

204  75 

18, 434  30 

2,141  26 

18,  210  48 

10.447  34 

1, 703  27 

5,445  60 

5, 148  75 


Amount  of 
duties. 


NU. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 
..do. 
..do  . 
..do. 


Whence  imported. 


Peru. 

Argentine  Republic 

Do. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Plymouth  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 

1879. 


From— 

BKTER£D. 

Flag. 

Sailing  vessels. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tout. 

American* 

Pabellon  de  Pica 

1,191 
628 
516 
5.57 
412 

1  1          1, 1»1 
1  ,             628 

Rusario 

Philadelphia 

1  1             516 

New  York 

1     2               909 

Do 

Flag. 


To- 


American* 


Sandy  Hook , 

Cardiff 1 

Newport,  Monmouth { 

New  York 

Do 


*  Other  flag  not  known. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  conmilar  district  of  Plymouth  to  the 
United  States  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Haolin  or  china  clay , 

A  setter  dog  for  breeding  purposes. 


Total. 


Value. 


$8, 114  41 
291  99 

8,406  40 


SHEFFIELD. 

Reportj  by  Consul  Webster,  on  the  depression  of  trade  in  Sheffield^  and  on  the 
competition  of  American  manufactures  with  tlwse  of  that  district. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  report  on  the 
trade  of  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  report  of  last  year  tnat  there 
has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  trade  during  the  year 
just  closed.  This  increase  will  be  largely  accounted  for  by  an  exceptional 
shipment  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  none  having  been  previpusly  sent  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  since  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1875. 
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DISTRESS  AMONG    THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

So  serious  has  been  the  depression  in  business,  and  the  consequent 
want  of  employment  in  the  various  trades,  that  great  distress  prevailed 
during  the  past  winter.  To  meet  this  destitution  a  fund  of  £12,000, 
called  the  mayor's  fund,  was  raised  by  private  subscription.  Similar 
destitution  during  the  coming  winter  is  apprehended. 

EMIGRATION  SOCIETIES. 

Another  result  of  the  great  depression  is  a  larger  emigration  and  in- 
<5reasing  inquiry  as  to  the  inducements  offered  h^  the  United  States  to 
intending  emigrants.  The  demand  for  information  on  the  advantages 
of  different  parts  of  our  country  is  constant.  The  book  "  The  First 
Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Kansas,  1877-'78," 
just  received  at  this  office,  seems  well  adapted  to  give  such  information. 

A  workman's  emigration  society  has  been  formed  in  Sheffield,  which 
holds  weekly  meetings  for  discussion,  lectures,  &c.  Documents  of  all 
kinds,  giving  reliable  information  of  recent  date,  are  in  demand. 

AMERICAN   COMPETITION. 

Of  the  manj'  Sheffield  industries  the  file  trade  has  been  one  of  the 
largest.  "  The  Ironmonger,"  a  London  publication  of  wide  circulation, 
remarks  as  follows  upon  the  present  state  of  the  trade: 

It  is  in  a  most  disorganized  condition.  The  competition  brouf^ht  to  bear  upon  the 
file  trade  of  the  town  (Sheffield)  has  been  most  severe,  owing  cluetly  to  the  efforts  of 
American  honses.  There  are  firms  here  who  used  to  send  thousandsof  pounds  worth 
of  files  to  America  every  year,  who  now  do  not  send  as  many  pounds  worth.  They 
(the  Americans)  are  meeting  us  in  Canada,  Australia,  the  Cape,  and  other  markets, 
and  seem  determined  to  win  their  way  wherever  they  go. 

The  present  condition  of  this  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
rate  of  the  decline,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement :  In  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1873,  the  value  of  files  sent  from  Sheffield  to 
the  United  States  was  $650,741.94;  in  1876,  $197,906.68;  in  1878, 
$71,049.26;  in  1879,  $54,871.16.  Machinery  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
the  production  of  files  in  this  district,  and  with  good  success,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following :  A  customer  of  a  large  manufacturer,  giving 
an  order  for  files,  says  at  the  close  of  his  letter,  ''  I  hear  you  are  about 
going  into  the  cutting  of  files  by  machinery.  Do  not  send  me  any  of 
them ."  The  fact  was  the  firm  had  been  using  machinery  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  had  supplied  this  very  customer  with  machine-cut  files.  No 
difference  had  been  noticed. 

In  cutlery  the  comparison  between  1878  and  1879  shows  an  improve- 
ment. The  same  may  be  said,  to  a  smaller  degree,  of  the  tool  trade. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  tool-maker  of  this  district  received  a  letter 
from  his  agent  in  a  distant  colony.    The  writer  says : 

The  Americans  are  taking  the  trade  here,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  best  Sheffield 
tools  will  not  stand  the  hard  woods  of  this  country.  English  tools  wUl  work  only  the 
softer  woods.  I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  fif%  pounds  worth  of  American 
tools  are  sold  in  this  country  to  five  pounds  worth  of  English. 

This  is  in  accord  also  with  another  fact  of  which  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed. A  mercantile  firm  in  a  large  town  in  England,  which  formerly 
exi)orted  only  English  hardware  to  Australia,  has  for  a  year  or  two  been 
compelled  to'buy  United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $15,000  to  $20,000 
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monthly,  for  their  Australian  cnstx)mer8.    These  goods  were  formerly 
supplied  by  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Sheffield. 

IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

The  imports  of  American  food  products  into  this  district  are  enormou» 
and  constantly  increasing.  In  this  timfe  of  great  depression,  this  supply 
of  food,  so  cheap,  so  good,  and  so  abundant,  is  to  the  great  laboring 
masses  of  this  country  an  inestimable  blessing. 

C.  B.  WEBSTEK. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sheffield^  October  1,  1879. 


Declared  value  of  exports froni  Sheffield  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Qaarters  ending — 


Articles. 


I  December  31,  i 

1878. 


March   31, 
1879. 


June  30, 1879.; 


September 
30, 1879. 


;  Total  for  the 
;        year. 


St<-el j    $220,  859  12  \ 

Iron     I  1,246  211 

Spiegeleisen «        34,043  52  i 

B«as«"mer  at^el  rails | I 

Bt'Hscmer  stvel  tyres 1, 513  82  ! 

Armor  plat<?e  t j 

Putont  buffers ' ' 

Machinery ! 

C«»PP«r I I 

Cutlery 203,649  40  ' 

Filt'8 12,139  04  , 

Saws   !  56  17  ' 

E'l  *:*'  and  other  tools 1 6,  6P.'i  55 

G.^rdon  tools 3,312  94  I 

Stvthes ; i 

Sickles,    reaping    and    grass 

hooks , 

ShtM-pshears 

Electi-o-plated  and  German  sil- 
ver goods  

Anvils , 

Picks 

Iron  teeth 

Trays  and  waiters  (iron) 

Spoons  (iron) 


1173,  848  10  j 
""38,*894*79  I 


$221, 167  56 

1,  270  97 

72,  613  90  I 

162,  685  84  , 

174  63  ' 

377  77 


214  88  ' 
19. 752  74 

145  26  ! 
1,  521  63 
428  34 


49  34 


Sp< 


206,  519  09 

14,  769  36 

70  68 

8,  387  86 

3,  424  40 

813  39 

2,  860  51 
13,  039  94 

579  12 


228  93 

24  93 

147, 304  56 

10,  906  69 

15  80 

7,  937  50 

918  55 

347  61 


1,  724  86 


I 


105  11  i 
50  89 
213  63  ' 
6  21  1 


.  mbreUaTibs ,         2,602  91 

Bicycles  J  527  98 

Fenders  and  fire-irons I  71  30 

Koasting  jacks j  36  32 

Goffering  irons 3  58  I 

Dog  chains 4  06 

Dog  collars  

Needles '•  103  51  i 

Graining  combs ! 

Small  bells | 

Screws I I 

Shoe  tips  (steel) j ' 

"Doctors"  or  calico  web i I 

Hackle  and  gill  pins  ,  168. 14  181  82  , 

Other  hardware    ' I 

Guns  and  gun  fittings,  shoot- 
ing tackle,  ice 

Measures,    measuring   tapes, 

land-chains,  rules,  &c  

Surgical  instruments  and  ap- 
pliances      

Optical   and   nautical  instru- 

iiieiits 

M;iy;netic  compasses 

M:i>iin't8    

Granite  tomb 
GriiidH  tones 
MiHstiines 

Scvthe  stones '      58  55 

Fire-bricks !      617  80,      312  09, 


2,  .566  49 
2, 165  08  ' 
813  78  ' 
584  43 


6,561  64  i 
1,927  75  i 
137  43  I 
529  99 


$255,  738  18 

""'78,'894"93l 
149, 797  23  | 

"36,664  88 
42  90  1 


250.  646  38  ' 

17,  056  07  1 


u'i  t 


1,  852  31 
4.  800  61 


I 


723  40  t 


98  54 

289  45 

92  52 

1,741  57 


50  93 


15  80 


9  48  I 
376  94  1 
105  52 
I 
7,604  34 

I 
2, 406  82 

158  64  ! 

281  28 


I 


-  1      57149, 

nb 

574  93  1 

354  52 

8  1  573  27 

205  91  , 

2  915  61 

13,  824  21 
264  74 


140  89 
4,  784  83 


165  51 
403  54 


23  04 


854  21 


237  93 


239  67 


3  46  I 


13, 859  40 
3, 167  44  I 
298  31  j 

150  52 

170  89  1 
1, 048  40 

475  42  ' 
3, 181  07  I 

169  59  . 


306  01 


$871, 612  96 

2,  517  18 

224,  447  14 

312, 4b3  07 

1,  088  45 

36,  382  65 

42  90 

228  93 

24  93 

808, 119  43 

54, 871  16 

142  65 

36,  833  12 

7,  920  63 

1, 161  00 

5,  068  59 
42,  378  12 


2,  648  57 

428  34 

98  54 

361  83 

92  52 

6,923  55 

527  98 

309  23 

36  32 

3  58 

4  06 
105  11 
205  83 
453  30 

6  21 
15  80 
3  46 
9  48 
726  90 
105  52 

30,591  87 

9,667  09 

1,408  16 

1,546  22 
170  89 

2,549  34 
475  42 

7,  875  86 
169  59 
58  55 

1, 235  90 
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Declared  value  of  exports  from  Sheffield  to  the  United  States^  tf-c. — Continued. 


Quarti^rs  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December  31, 
1878. 

March   31, 
1879. 

June  30, 1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Salt«d  skins.  

$57,960  99 

$32,272  27 

$30, 868  10 
286  61 
1,206  28 
9.378  18 
1,562  62 
1,060  54 

$79, 157  74 

860  73 

1,484  73 

8,546  17 

2,219  02 

$200,259  10 
646  34 

Leather  (chamois) 

Parchment 

495  67 

8,354  20 

707  19 

639  33 

1, 434  18 

730  38 

506  85 

3,  826  01 

Olue 

27  712  73 

Grease 

5,*  209  21 
1,567  30 

Sod  oil 

Berlin  black 

43  40 

:::::::::::::: 

43  40 

Black  wax 

30  65 

1, 281  59 

227  98 

14  50 

188  33 

45  24 

Hair-cloth 

1,469  92 

Drawn  cocoa  fibre 

68  86 
458  30 

296  84 

Upholsterers'  sondries 

Haberdashery  

458  30 

21  32 
241  81 

'^..'".. 

21  32 

Fane  V  leather  and  cabinet  goods 

Wooden  and  glassware 

Saw  handles  \!V. 

241  81 

259  a 

205  24 

392  74 
57  54 
511  19 

991  99 
57  54 

Pill  and  wUlow  boxes 

253  06 

764  25 

Olazieni'  and  engravers'  dia- 
monds  

27  98 
1,092  00 

27  98 

Horns  and  horn  tips 

1,002  00 

Combs 

5*83' 

99  27 

5  83 

Gut  bands 

1 

99  27 

* '  P  earls  "  (non-conductors  for 
handles  of  tea   and   coffee 
pots) 

334  80 

456  66 
47  13 
25  06 

334  80 

Books,  engravings,  stationery, 
&c 

153  83 

345  84 

856  65 

1,  812  98 

Clock  and  vases 

47  13 

One  pair  bellows .............. 

25  06 

Trees  and  shrubs 

! 

144  36 

144  36 

Cheese 

48  66 

48  66 

Ale    

400  87 
157  60 
19  46 



400  87 

Wines  and  spirits   

280  79 

207  68 

&46  07 

Umbrellas 

19  46 

' 

Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . 

586,829  40 
639, 462  95 

512,  510  07 
594,  914  11 

698, 093  44 
418,  (M4  58 

926,  510  27 
487,421  85 

2,  723.  943  18 
2, 140,  443  49 

Increase 

279, 448  86 

439, 088  42 

583, 499  69 

Decrease 

52,633  55 

•82,404  04 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Southampton 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


» 

December 
HI,  1878. 

Quarters 

March  31, 
1879. 

ending- 

Total   for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Live  stock      

$20, 419  83 

3,565  47 

1, 119  29 

729  97 

264  17 

102  19 

$21, 412  60 
6,763  29 

$41,832  43 

15, 411  99 

1, 119  29 

1, 319  94 

376  63 

$2,884  00 

$2.209  23 

Hides 

Hoans 

589  97 
112  46 

Live  plants ...... 

102  19 

Silver   

243  32 

243  32 

Private  effects -  - -  -  - 

973  30 
378  85 
314  36 

973  30 

('arriage,  nnd  othwr  articles 

378  85 

Wearing  apparel 

314  36 

Personal  enects 



2,077  99 
38  93 

2,  077  99 
38  93 

Cigarette's ..............  .. 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

26, 190  92 

29, 121  64 

4,  550  51 

4, 326  15 
44, 536  28 

64, 189  22 
44,  536  28 

Tnort'ase 

26,  190  92 

29, 121  64 

4,550  51 

19,652  94 

Decrease 

40,210  13 

WM.  THOMSON. 
N.  B.— The  returns  for  the  three  first  (juarters  of  the  preceding  year  were  embodied  in  those  of  the 
consular-genei-al,  Southampton  being  durmg  that  period  an  agency  of  the  consulatc-geuvral,  London. 
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TUX  STALL. 

Statement  ahoiviny  the  value  of  declared  ej-por in  from  the  conHular  dhtrict  of  Tun>^taU  to  the 
United  states  during  the  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Earthenware 

Parian 

Files 

China 

Saddlery 

liiyolica 

Chamois  leather 

Cuttlery 

Salted  skins 

Porcelain 

Colors 

Tailors'  trimmings . 
Ifiscellaneous 


Total  in  United  States  gold  . 
Total  for  preceding  j  ear 


Increase  . 
Decrease . 


Quarters  ending — 


December  ' 

31, 1878.     I 


March  31, 
1879. 


June  30, 
187tf. 


^ ;  Totjd  for  the 

'  September !         >'®*''- 


$474, 2Gft  95 
003  24 
5,  773  17 
3,067  11 
1, 197  42 
4,  689  91 
11,834  66 
1,796  00 
7, 458  W 


$707,  853  49 


5. 652  76 
3,441  75 
2.343  36 
2,843  19 
3,270  00 
4. 620  84 
16,  993  07 
1, 474  79 


$563,834 
2,569 
9,581 
6,852 
1,769 
6,277 
1,020 


542  68  ;   1,  055  18 


511,  828  78 
653,  591  27  ' 


749,  739  79 
715,  405  99 


141, 762  49 


34,333  80 


$702.  585  28 

I    01*4  11  , 
I   7, 943  20 

1  11,  495  05  ' 

4,  7-2  48  , 

I   4,  656  30  I 

3, 126  24  I 


32, 193  78  I  51. 671  91 

"K 


674 
10,424 


94  743  12 
01  188  03 
69     788  88 


$2,448,538  82 

4.166  56 

28.950  2e 

25, 456  02 

10,032  58 

16,966  86 

19, 257  77 

6, 416  84 

108, 317  46 

1,474  7ft 

8,540  06 

1,  547  40 

12,  811  43 


636,993 
587,650 


56  1  7H8, 914  60   2, 687, 476  73 
49  [  648, 034  02  j  2,  604, 681  77 


49,  343  07  I  140, 880  58 
I 


82,794  96 


T 


EDWARD  E.  LANE. 


IRELAND. 
BELFA8T. 

Beporty  by  Consul  Donnan^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Belfast  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  of  the  commerce  of 
jthis  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 1878,  the  exports  of  all  kinds,  prin- 
cipally linen  goods,  flax,  cotton  goods,  hemp,  ginger  ale,  felt,  and  iron  ore, 
were  declared  to  be  of  the  value  in  United  States  gold  coin  of  $1,391,726.00; 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1879,  they  were  declared  to  be  of  the 
value  of  $2,322,455.82;  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 1879,  they  were 
declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  $1,451,895.03 ;  and  for  the  quarter  ending 
September  30, 1879,  they  were  declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  $2,102,078.08. 

Total  declared  value  for  the  year  ending  Sej^tember  30,  1879, 
$7,328,150.19.  Total  declared  value  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1878,  was  $0,243,226.02.  This  shows  an  increase  of  $1,084,929.57  over 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1878. 

The  number  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1879,  have  been  9,  the  total  tonnage  of  which  amounted  to 
6,123  tons.  This  is  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1878,  of  5  in  the  number  of  arrivals  and  of  575  in  tonnage. 
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These  vessels  bronglit  from  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
via  Quebec,  in  Canada,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  i)etroleam,  flour,  slates,  and 
oil-cake  of  the  total  value  of  $257,823.53.  The  total  tonnage  which  has 
arrived  at  this  port  from  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1879,  is  239,223  tons.  Of  all  this,  as  I  have  stated  above,  only 
6,123  tons  was  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  British  flag  have  brought  to  this  port  from 
ports  in  the  United  States  1,444,280  cwt.  of  Indian  corn ;  095,248  cwt. 
of  wheat;  3,473  tons  of  phosphate  rock;  20,907  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour ;  9,372  barrels  of  petroleum ;  370  tons  slates ;  1,448  barrels  of  rosin ; 
475  casks  of  turpentine;  1,061  pieces  of  timber  and  deals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  vessels  of  the  Unicorn  Vfcderbilt  Line 
of  steamers  brought  to  this  port  large  general  cargoes,  consisting  of 
bags  and  barrels  of  flour,  tinned  meats,  molasses,  and  some  cattle  ancl^ 
sheep.  • 

These  last-named  vessels  all  sail  under  the  British  flag. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  Norwegian  flag  brought  to  this  port  90,010 
cwt.  Indiau  corn;  108,783  cwt.  of  wheat;  2,472  bags  and  barrels  of 
flour ;  3,217  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  Russian  flag  brought  23,330  cwt.  of  Indiau 
corn ;  50,859  cwt.  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  uuder  the  Italian  flag  brought  60,468  cwt.  of  Indiau 
corn ;  67,518  cwt.  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Austria  brought  53,603  cwt.  of  wheat. 

Vessels  sailing  under  our  own  flag,  79,399  cwt.  of  Indian  corn ;  40,960 
cwt.  of  wheat,  and  4,506  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Denmark  brought  1,772  barrels  of 
petroleum. 

AN  AMERICAN  HOUSE  WANTED. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  some  of  our  enterprising  exporters  would 
open  a  house  in  Belfast  for  the  sale  of  first-class  American  products 
that  after  a  time  it  would  become  profitable.  Of  course,  such  an  estab- 
lishment should  not  expect  to  have  a  full  run  of  customers  at  first,  but 
by  energy  and  perseverance  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good,  profitable  busi- 
ness  could  be  built  up. 

POPULATION  AND   EMKj^RATION. 

Belfast  still  continues  to  improve ;  large  numbers  of  new  dwelling 
houses  are  being  erected  in  various  portions  of  the  town. 

The  population  is  offtcially  estimated,  1  believe,  at  212,000,  but  includ- 
ing the  smaller  towns  outside  tbe  borough  boundary,  and  which  are  really 
parts  of  Belfast,  the  population  would  be,  I  believe,  235,000.  By  the 
census  of  1871 — the  last  one  taken  by  the  British  Government — Belfast 
contained  a  population  of  182,082. 

Emigration  to  the  United  States  from  this  consular  district,  though 
not  large  yet,  has  increased  for  the  year  just  ended  over  preceding  years 
for  some  time  past. 

J.  W.  M.  DONi^AK 

United  States  Consulate, 

Belfast^  October  3,  1879. 
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«,c.x.^ 

T«talf«rtte 

j|r?v>^ 

1 .  -^ 

m,  t>  «:  7» 

M*.2W  22 
3,  «2>  57  ; 
5,«r7  5fe 

lCw*ii31, 

Jume  »,  LcCt. 

B»;^'fc*-r» 

i3«.5f7  & 

3,845*7 

♦55  16 

cue  50 

3253M 

ikkii 

»L  3»  1»  » 
145.144  77 
U,153  «7 
5  452  38 
3UC1 
ILMO  21 
3,334M 

i'44437" 

449  27 

tttMiSK  91 

14.0C#  35 

C7M  SB 

512  2: 

12L9K«2 

1,5»41 

315  4f 

1,016  27 

501.  SV7  IS 

^0.1%    •,.... 

iii.su  w 

IrwA  '/f *  -- ... 

4,CW« 

36. 79a 

7«/w       

A,2T7  Si 

lMA)f-U1»Mf ^ 

yit^h,u*^  mb4  ksf^are 

ip»Au^^l     

1*rt1%  auirft 

315  41 
3.1C7T 

51d« 
i.SM  31 

^»  4« 

t660  06 

3,335  «8 

416  08 

11,139» 

^i^r«.t*:     

y^^i^  n  aifvi  irtiilV(/b''-T)r 

5»»  «7  1 

1,  VK  IS 

IL  139  89 

f  </tal/^« 

»45  7C 

3««  » 

3]«  1» 

1,071  8S 

1,312  Ot 

]y^'/n           -   .....   ........... 



316  19 

^ViilA'JIM^ 

»:  39  j 

19  47 

19.475  44 

30.838  18 

T«<t»J  f//f  tb*  y*!*r 

1.  -i^r^  »i  o:; 

2,<C2.455  82 

2,  >2,  57y  W 

1,  451.  R»5  C3 
L0^.2&1  W 

2,162,078  08 
1, 436,  973  71 

7.  328, 158  1» 
6,24a,2a$« 

lutt*^ut»i 

\U  rt^-iuv^ .  ,  . 

&?».  a^i  <ii  . 

«.  124  fj6 

391.613  65 

665.104  37 

1.  om.  929  57 

CORK. 

SUitftn^nt  Mhoieing  the  value  of  deflareA  exporU  from   Vie  connular  disfrict  of  C^rk  to  tkt 
United  StattH  duriny  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  ld79. 


Quarters  endjog — 


ATtic\ti». 


I}*;t:fBi\pfT  ,  March  31, 
31, 1K78.  1879. 


UUUn i  113,511  27 

Kip  ami  ralfitkiiM | 

Ijfuihfr ' 

Whlnky  :      4.884  11 

Down  k<mhU j  147  85 

HnuHHii*'  r;iHio^9   1 

KlHtlHTH      I 

Oldiroii  mUii 

Llfji-n  nt}otlH j 


June  30. 
1879. 


,  September 
I    30,1879. 


#6,427  46     $13,138  60 
1«459  95 


2,126  61 
165  93 
656  97 


Total  ln!Tnit4Mi  HUt^goM ;     IH,  543  23 

'JoUl  for  the  pTiscediu^  year 1    25, 792  77 


7.249  54 


10.836  92 
11,667  11 


830  19 


1,721  84 


426  81 


15,286  25 
6,334  89 


8.951  36 


$19, 

8, 

1. 

1. 

4. 
2. 


909  03 
558  46 
346  10 
203  14 
231  57 
411  28 
154  41 
416  78 
118  84 


38,349  61 
9.408  30 


28,941  31 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$52.986  36 

10,  018  41 

346  19 

9,935  79 

545  35 

2,494  06 

154  41 

4.  416  78 

2, 118  84 


83, 016  01 
53,203  07 


29,812  »i 


LEWIS  RICHMOND. 
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DUBLIN. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Dublin  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  gear  ending  September  :>l),  lc^9. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending — 


Decomber  i 
31,  lb78. 


March  31, 
1879. 


Jane  30, 
1879. 


Ale  and  porter !  $79,100  25 


Aerated  waters 
Books. 
Glue  . . 
Hides  . 


Hosieiy 

Oaten  meal 

Oil  leather 

Fmnewine 

Salted  sheep-skins  . 
Sansage  casings .... 

wwSyrrr^. 

Wines  (foreign)  ... 
Ifiscellaneoiis 


Total,  United  States  gold. 
Preceding  year 


Increase. 


4,053  30 

432  75 

6, 651  00 


1,473  00 

9,409  00 

450  00 

1,769  00 

54,433  28 

10,062  28 

5,302  00 

204  40 

4,165  58 


$60, 944  54     $45, 581  28 

8, 966  28  I    11, 287  00 

1, 217  48  933  30 

7, 110  30  I    11, 445  08 


1,407  00 
6,227  26 
1,998  74 
2,238  16 
63,074  22 
5, 771  80 
839  84 
1,033  40 
1,509  22 


177, 505  84  ;  162, 388  24 
171, 130  81  I  122,  025  90 


6, 375  03       40, 312  34 


5.045  86 

2, 391  42 

2,415  50 

95,385  80 

4, 817  00 

154  58 

117  25 

1,264  08 


180  787  65 
127,885  59 


52,902  06 


September 
30,1879. 


'SI 

3^ 


$28,844  28  I 
9,025  62  I 

248  20 

5,500  00 

22. 810  55  I 

1, 214  20 

1, 078  20  ; 

1.947  68  I 

8, 649  16 

87,509  00  J 

8, 403  64  i 

9, 212  00 

947  20 

1. 197  00 


$214,470  85 
33,282  20 

2.831  78 
30,706  38 
22.810  55 

4.094  20 
21.750  82 

6.787  84 
10.071  82 
800,402  80 
29,054  72 
15, 508  42 

2,302  25 

8,135  88 


181. 586  73  ,  702. 218  46 
162. 120  86  I  583. 162  66 


19, 466  37  I    119. 055  80 


B.  H.  BARROWS. 


LONDONDERRY. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Londonderry  to 
the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


; 

Quarter  ending— 

i 

Articles. 

December 

31, 1878. 

March  31,  1 
1879. 

1 

Jane  30, 

1879. 

September , 
30, 1879.     , 

Whisky 

Flax  .,--,-..--r-,.,^,,--.--,^,-, r 

. . . '        $173  05 

314  04 

...'          243  80 

1 
$203  77  1 

$548  62  1 

$925  44 

314  04 

Iron  ore 

$585  44 

829  24 

Sflndrie*» r-r ^.,^--, ^r.,..  - 

65  20  . 

65  20 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

730  89 

...|          634  84 

268  97  1 
1,  OM  22 

585  44 
108  60 

548  62  , 

2.133  92 
1,797  66 

Increase 

Decrease  .■•••■.....■ 

...,            96  05 

■■■  785*25  1 

476  84 

548  62  1 

336  2a 

A.  LIVEI 

IMORE. 

23  C  R— VOL  II 
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SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEEN. 

Report,  by  Consular  Agent  Ramsay^  on  the  tra^e  and  navigation  of  Aber- 
deen for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

I  beg  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of 
Aberdeen  for  the  past  year : 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  the  principal  exx>orts  declared  at 
this  agency  for  the  year  now  ended,  September  30, 1879,  comptured  with 
those  of  three  previous  years,  viz : 


Artioks. 


Polished  granite . 

Paper  

Woolen  goods — 

Linen  goods 

Spirits  and  wines 
Hiscellaneoos . .. 

Total 


187^76. 


&  t.  d. 

44, 200  14  6 

7,118  3  4 

2, 358  16  8 

33  2  1 

273  6  7 

474  1  9 


54,458    3    6 


1876-'77. 


£      t.    d. 

25. 396    2  10 

4, 720  17    3 

064    8    9 


257  10    3 
548  14  11 


81,887    9    0 


1877-78. 


£  t.  d. 
20. 250  19  5 
2,961    4  10 


166  14 
204  8 
438    3 


1878-79. 


18, 915  11    4 

2,406    3    7 

3,961    4    8 

2,332    1    8 

148  18  11 

46    2    6 


24,080  11    8      27,805    2    3 


The  total  amount  of  declared  exports  for  the  past  year  is  £27,805  28. 
3d.  compared  with  £24,030 11«.  3d.  for  the  previous  year,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  £3,774  ll8.  There  is  a  decrease  on  polished  granite  of  £1,344 
8«.  Id.  (and  this  sum  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the  exportation  of 
a  monument  of  granite  in  April  last,  valued  £3,537  68. 6d.)j  and  on  paper 
of  £555  1«.  3d.  The  increase  is  chiefly  on  woolen  and  linen  goods,  and 
the  trade  in  these  manufactures  is  expected  to  increase.  The  number 
of  invoices  certified  was  210  against  252  tor  the  previous  year,  showing 
a  decrease  of  42. 

The  year  1878  has  been  one  of  the  worst  years  for  shipbuilding  in 
Aberdeen  that  has  been  experienced  for  a  very  long  time,  and  there  is 
very  little  indication  of  improvement.  The  ships  launched  in  1872  were 
17  in  number,  and  tonnage  11,449 ;  and  in  1877, 10  in  number,  and  ton- 
nage 9,477;  and  in  1878, 10  in  number,  and  tonnage  7,403. 

The  shipping  at  the  port,  notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in 
trade,  is  satisfactory : 


Description. 


Vessels  on  the  register  January  1,  1878 
Struck  oflf  during  the  year 

Leaving 

Added  during  the  year 

On  register  December  31,  1878  . . . 


Number.  I^ot^- 
nage. 


221 
15. 


206 ; 

14 


220 


114.069 
3,714 


110,855 
7,434 


117,789 


The  vessels  struck  off  consisted  of  13  sailing  vessels  and  2  steamers, 
and  those  added  consisted  of  4  sailing  vessels  and  10  steamers,  showing 
how  steamers  are  gaining  on  sailing  vessels.  The  tonnage  on  the  regis- 
ter in  1877  was  114,411,  showing  an  increase  of  3,720  tons  in  1878. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  the  port  was  2,196,  and  the  num- 
ber which  sailed  outward  was  2,163.    The  total  tonnage  arrived  was 
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546^671,  showing  an  increase  of  35,692  over  the  previous  year.  There  is 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  shore  dues  paid  on  shipping  of  £582  Ss*  4A.^ 
while  the  increase  on  shore  dues  paid  on  imports  amounts  to  £1,837 12s. 
lOd,,  and  exports  td  £355  5«.  2d.,  giving  a  total  increase  on  the  amount 
of  shore  dues  of  £2,775  68,  M.  The  total  amount  collected  was  £34,674 
TSs.  Id.  The  largest  increases  on  the  imports  are  on  miscellaneous  goods 
£459;  on  wood  of  £632;  on  flour  of  £191;  on  wheat  of  £255;  and  on 
coals  of  £133;  the  largest  decrease  being  on  oats  £248,  and  on  esparto 
grass  £102.  The  largest  increases  on  the  exports  are  £134  on  miscel- 
laneous goods ;  6n  com,  £49 ;  on  wood,  £1,040.  These  figures  are  very 
satisfactory,  and  show  that  the  trade  of  the  port  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

The  population  of  the  city  is  about  97,000. 

JOHN  RAMSAY. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Aberdeen^  October  1, 1879. 


DUNDEE. 

Report  J  by  Coniml  McDougall^  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Dundee 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  No.  380  of  Consular  Regulations,  1874, 
I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1879,  respecting  the  trade  and  navigation  within  this 
consular  district.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  supply  the  particulars 
required  by  forms  127  and  128,  prescribed  in  aforementioned  paragraph. 
This  could  only  be  done  from  information  to  be  obtained  from  the  cus- 
tom-house officials  here  by  favor  and  at  considerable  expense.  I  am, 
however,  in  a  position  to  complete  form  129  referred  to  in  said  para- 
graph. This  statement  I  have  placed  in  this  report  under  the  heading 
of  navigation.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  collect  as  many  statistics  and 
facts  as  possible  bearing  on  the  information  required  by  your  depart- 
ment. 

THE  jute  trade. 

I  have  again  to  report  that  this  great  staple  branch  of  industry  in 
this  locality  has  been  very  much  depressed  during  the  most  part  of  the 
past  year.  Turning  first  to  the  importation  of  the  raw  material— jute — 
the  year  to  date  exhibits  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  jute 
imported  direct  from  India  to  Dundee  over  the  past  and  previous  years. 

From  January  1  to  September  30,  this  year,  there  arrived  in  Dundee 
docks  72  jute  vessels,  of  99,418  tons,  bringing  679,073  bales.  The  arrivals 
during  the  same  period  last  year  were  66  vessels,  of  89,515  tons,  bringing 
606,613  bales.  There  is  therefore  a  balance  in  favor  of  1879,  as  com- 
pared with  1878,  of  6  vessels,  or  9,873  tons  and  72,460  bales. 

The  number  of  ships  at  sea  is  7,  of  9,651  tons ;  last  year  at  the  same 
period  there  were  6  vessels,  of  6,589  tons,  thus  showing  a  difterence  of  1, 
'  or  3,062  tons,  in  favor  of  1879. 

The  number  of  vessels  loading  and  chartered  at  Calcutta  and  Chittagong 
is  not  so  favorably  marked  as  that  of  1878.  Up  to  the  latest  advices 
21  vessels,  of  29,895  tons,  are  chartered  to  load  jute  for  this  port.  Last 
year  at  this  time  there  were  27  vessels,  of  38,187  tons,  thus  showing  a 
falling  off  for  1879  of  6  vessels,  or  8,292  tons.    Five  of  the  sailing  ves- 
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sels  at  sea,  and  two  steamers  which  appear  in  the  chartered  list,  may  be 
expected  to  arrive  within  1879.  There  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability 
arrive  at  Dundee  with  jute  during  this  year  79  vessels,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  108,000  tons.  These  figures  have  never  been  exceed^.  The 
only  approach  to  this  large  tonnage  was  in  1873,  when  81  vessels,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  101,446  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  709,871  bales. 

Notwithstanding  the  dullness  of  this  trade,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
1879  promises  to  be  the  largest  in  direct  import  of  jute  to  Dundee  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  jute  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  jute  direct,  and  from  all 
sources,  for  the  years  mentioned. 


Years. 


1870.. 
1871.. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879., 


Direct  importa 

Yessela. 

Tonnage. 
30,3l7 

26 

57 

60,690 

77 

94,450 

81 

101,440 

62 

77, 401 

62 

83.  262 

« 

87,640 

68,668 

72 

97,363 

79 

*108, 000 

Bales. 

207, 208 

473,097 

649,677 

709,871 

523,197 

573, 230 

682,249 

456,209 

668,585 


Total  impor- 
tation. 


Tont. 
81, 740 
102,844 
127,190 
143,150 
117, 375 
113,930 
118,571 
107, 616 
128,508 


I 


*  Estimated. 


This  table  t-hows  that  the  direct  quantifies  of  jute  imported  into  Dundee 
has  increased  remarkably  within  the  past  two  years.  This  year  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  quantity  of  jute  imported  into  Dundee  will 
touch  if  not  exceed  the  amount  imported  in  1873,  the  year  when  the 
maximum  was  reached.  The  foregoing  figures  prove  that  the  stock  of  jute 
has  been  abundant  during  the  past  year,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
prices  have  continued  weak  all  through  that  time ;  and,  indeed,  have  come 
steadily  down,  the  quotations  being  lowest  in  March  and  April.  Since 
May  they  have  improved  slightly. 

For  manufactured  jute,  the  demand  during  the  most  part  of  the  past 
year  has  been  very  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  order  to  sell  goods 
at  all,  prices  have  been  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  it  being  diffi- 
cult to  get  more  than  bare  cost  for  ordinary  yarns  and  regular  fabrics, 
while  in  many  cases  serious  losses  have  been  encountered.  From  last 
year  at  this  date  prices  kept  drooping,  until  the  middle  of  May,  this 
year,  when  they  reached  the  lowest  point  ever  yet  quoted  for  standard 
burlaps.  Since  that  time,  however,  prices  have  taken  a  turn  for  the 
better,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  large  shipments  of  jute  fabrics  that 
have  been  recently  forwarded  to  the  United  States,  as  my  statement  of  de- 
tailed exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1879,  transmitted  to,the  Department  of  State,  shows. 

The  demand  from  the  United  States  for  jute  goods  having  shown 
some  improvement  lately^  has  given  rise  to  hopes  that  at  last  the  tide 
of  trade  has  turned  the  right  way.  What  with  raw  material  at  so  low 
prices,  and  cheaper  labor  (the  wages  of  the  workers  having  been  again 
reduced  during  the  year),  many  manufacturers  think  that  they  can  com- 
pete more  favorably  with  foreign  competition  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  during  the  past  four  or  five  years.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the 
return  to  wonted  activity  will  be  slow ;  and  as  Dundee  now  no  longer 
ei\joys  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  the  profits  in  good  times  will  not  be 
so  enormous  as  formerly.    To  prove  the  increase  in  the  export  of  jute 
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^oods  to  the  XTnited  States  during  the  past  year,  I  give  you  below  an 
abstract  of  my  detailed  statement,  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports 
from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States,  during  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879.  It  is  almost  entirely  jute  goods 
that  make  up  the  increase  thus  shown : 


ABSTRACT. 


Quarter  ending. 

Total  for  the 
year. 

• 

December 
31, 1878. 

March  31. 
1879. 

June  30, 1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Totel  at  Dundee  for  1879 

Total  at  Aberdeen  for  1879  ... . 

$1, 100, 346  26 
26. 443  05 

$1. 061,  531  39 
17, 089  34 

$1. 320, 348  08 
39, 459  11 

11, 495, 094  16 
52, 179  43 

$4,977,319  89 
136, 150  93 

Total  from  tbia  district  for  1879 
Total  fi-om  this  distiict  for  1878 

1,126,789  31 
959. 184  26 

1, 078, 600  73 
1, 265, 742  54 

1, 359. 807  19 
1.177,093  25 

1, 547, 273  59 
1,239,510  42 

5,112,470  82 
4. 641, 560  47 

Increase 

167, 605  05 

182,713  94 

307,733  17 

470,910  85 

Decrease           .......... 

187,  iii  si 

Decrease  in  1878 . 
Decrease  in  1877. 
Decrease  in  1876. 


Total  decrease  in  the  three  years,  1878, 1877, 1876. 


$184,027  65 
647,555  58 
526, 769  67 


1, 358, 352  90 


This  table  exhibits  a  remarkable  increase  during  the  first  and  last 
two  quarters  of  this  yeaj,  but  more  especially  during  the  last  one,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  two  former  added  together. 

This  fact  gives  a  clue  to  the  gradual  rise  in  prices  that  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  two  to  three  months.  The  increase  is  further  in- 
teresting when  it  is  observed  that  on  each  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  1879  there  was  a  decrease  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,358,352.90. 

Dundee,  to  keep  its  own  in  the  American  market  against  the  increasing 
and  keen  competition  that  it  meets  with  there,  will  have  to  be  economical 
and  skillful  in  the  management  of  its  factories,  and  also  to  display  taste 
in  the  production  of  their  jute  fabrics.  There  is  a  wide  field  open  for 
the  tasteful  adaptation  of  jute  materials  to  various  purposes.  Some 
manufacturers  in  this  district  are  laying  themselves  out  to  cultivate 
this  field,  and  are  now  making  articles  of  an  artistic  description,  such 
as  imitation  Brussels  carpets,  crumb-cloths,  curtains,  &c.,  which  look 
substantial  and  are  pleasing  in  appearance.  This  class  of  goods  is, 
however,  manufpctured  on  a  Umited  scale,  the  coarse  stuffs  being  what  is 
generally  woven.  This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  Dundee  jute  man- 
ufacturers to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  is  regarded  by  a  number 
of  practical  men  in  this  community  as  a  mistake.  It  is  said  that  much 
of  the  machinery  running  in  the  works  here  would  be  suitable  for  man- 
ufacturing a  higher-class  article,  for  which  a  trade  could  be  fostered  if 
turned  out  cheap  enough.  If,  as  it  is  believed,  the  jute  mills  in  India 
belonging  to  joint  stock  companies  will  ultimately  become  the  properties 
of  individuals,  Dundee  may  expect  to  be  hard  run  in  the  market  in  the 
coarser  fabrics.  The  jute  mills  in  India,  and  especially  in  Calcutta,  be- 
longing to  companies,  have  not  on  the  whole  been  a  financial  success. 
This,  however,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  due  to  incompetent  and  ex- 
pensive management.  Where  the  mills  are  the  property  of  private 
owners  they  have  yielded  returns  that  are  conside^  satisfactory.  In 
Calcutta,  labor,  fuel,  and  the  raw  material  are  cheap  and  abundant, 
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and  procurable  on  the  spot,  and  the  mills  are  in  the  midat  of  a  market 
Vhere  their  productions  are  required  for  local  consumption,  or  can  be  cofi- 
veniently  shipped.  It  therefore  appears  only  a  question  of  time  when  men 
of  practical  ability  and  training  in  this  branch  of  business  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  promising  opportunities  thus  afforded  to  them,  and  carry 
on  these  concerns  with  success,  which  must,  of  course,  tell  against 
Dundee.  As  it  is,  the  Calcutta  and  Indian  exports  of  manufactured 
jute  have  expanded  considerably  during  the  past  five  years,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  figures : 

Value  of  the  exporis  of  matii^faciuredjuie  from  India, 

Rapees. 

187^-74 2,016,686. 

1874-75 2,386,39S 

1875-76 4,891.813 

1876-77 i 7,1»4,776 

1877-78 7,711,27i> 

The  manufactures  consist  mostly  of  bags,  com  sacks,  rice  bags,  and 
wool  packs.  Australia  is  the  largest  customer  of  the  Indian  mills,  and 
following  next  is  the  United  States,  China  and  the  Straits,  Egypt,  and 
the  various  Asiatic  markets.  All  these  places  were  only  a  few  years 
ago  supplied  entirely  from  Dundee ;  now  there  the  Calcutta  goods  are 
sold  cheaper  in  soine  cases  than  they  can  be  made  in  Dundee,  and  in  the 
mean  time  there  is  no  market  at  all  for  Dundee  jut'C  goods  in  Australia 
even  at  the  low  prices  prevailing. 

These  are  stern  facts  which  Dundee  manufacturers  must  weigh  and 
consider  if  they  mean  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The  Calcutta  com- 
petition is  regarded  here  by  some  as  not  after  all  so  formidable,  but  if 
the  past  ratio  of  increase,  made  apparent  by  the  foregoing  figures,  con- 
tinues, it  will  give  Dundee  manufacturers  trouble,  as  indeed  it  has  already 
done.  This  competition,  of  course,  will  be  the  more  diflScult  to  face  if 
these  works  become  private  properties,  as  before  hinted.  Meantime  the 
outlook  for  the  trade  is  more  cheerful  for  the  ensuing  year  than  it  was^ 
^t  this  time  last  year,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  revival  of  business, 
that  is  going  on  in  the  United  States ;  and  there  are  numbers  of  business- 
men who  are  of  opinion  that  the  worst  has  been  seen  and  that  matters, 
have  really  begun  at  last  to  mend,  although  slowly  yet  surely,  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  soon  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  all  concerned. 
This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  not  too  sanguine  a  view  to  take  of  the  future 
of  the  trade. 

LINEN  TRADE. 

This  department  of  business  has  also  felt  the  effects  of  commercial 
stagnation  severely  during  the  pa^t  year.  The  following  are  the  imports- 
of  the  raw  material  required  for  this  branch  of  trade : 


Years. 


VlAX. 


1871 

1»2 

xm 

1874 

105 

SI?::::;:::::::::::::::-.::::-.:;::::::; 
""l!^*^.;;:;;::::::::::::;::::: 

Kine  months  ending  September  30, 1879 


Tons. 

39,891 

34,068 

82.782 

30,074 

22,S72 

21,418 

88.286 

li 


T.w. 


2\nw. 
11.  M4 


i 


?: 

Ins 
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This  statement  shows  a  faUing  off  since  1877.  This  year  it  is  estimated 
the  import  will  be  less  even  than  that  of  last  year.  It  is  of  itself  suffi- 
eient  comment  on  the  state  of  this  branch  of  the  trade  when  it  is  re- 
marked that  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  decrease  in  the  average 
importation  of  the  past  fonr  years,  stocks  have  been  found  more  than 
gnffieient,  and  prices  have  continued  to  give  way  from  sheer  want  of  de- 
mand until  quotations  are  now  a  considerable  percentage  under  the  rates 
eurrent  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  goods  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  a 
profitable  business.  The  production  has  all  through  exceeded  the  de- 
mand. Only  a  very  quiet  business  has  been  done  with  the  United  States 
daring  the  first  nine  montJbs  of  the  pas^  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  tbe  whole  of  the  foreign  trade. 

This  state  of  matters,  combined  with  the  abnormally  low  ratie  at  whicii 
ootton  g€iods  have  been  selling,  have  kept  prices  at  t£e  lowest  point 

A  comparatively  moderate  business  has  been  done  with  the.United  States 
during  the  past  qoarterin  linen  goods,  but  not  to  theextentto  haveato^gi- 
Ue  influence  on  the  market.  The  value  of  linen  goods  is  always  in  some 
measure  affected  by  the  price  of  cotton,  and  whenever  this  material  is  rela- 
tively cheaper  than  fiax  the  demand  tor  linens  diminishes  in  consequence. 
At  present  the  competition  in  the  ootton  trade  is  very  ke^a.  It  is  observed 
here  that  the  United  States  has  be^i  developing  its  home  trade  in  this 
article  very  largely,  and  not  only  selling  goods  on  this  side  against  h<>Hie 
manufacture,  but  these  are  idso  being  substituted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  some  classes  of  cheap  linen  goods  which  used  to  be  shipped  from 
this  market.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  found  in  many  cases  im- 
possible to  obtain  cost  out  of  linens  even  with  the  present  low  prices 
ruling  for  flax  and  yarns,  and  accordingly  the  cheaper  and  lower  quali- 
ties have  to  be  made,  and  the  manufacture  of  union  goods — ^half  cotton 
and  half  linen — is  being  carried  on  largely  in  this  district  with  a  view 
to  reduce  cost,  seeing  so  poor  prices  are  obtainable.  It  is  to  the  United 
States  manufacturers  tiiat  they  look  in  the  present  crisis,  and  they  are 
confident  that  the  wonderful  revival  in  business  and  increasing  com- 
mercial confidence  that  is  going  on  there  will  react  favorably  on  this 
country  and  on  the  linen  traile  of  this  district. 

PAPER  STOCK. 

A  noticeable  feature  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  this  past 
year  is  the  large  quantity  of  this  article  that  hAs  been  sent  out,  amount- 
ing to  $210,000  and  upwards.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  has  gone 
direct  ft*om  here  to  the  United  States.  No  less  than  7  vessels  carrying 
9^60  bales,  weighing  2,600  tons,  of  this  article  have  left  this  port  for 
$rew  York  during  the  past  year.  These  vessels  have  all  been  chartered 
and  filled  by  one  paper  stock  merchant  in  Dundee^  ^^^i  ^^  ™^3^  ^  ^^f 
is' the  pnly  party  that  ships  this  artide  to  the  United  States  from  this 
locality.  live  or  six  years  ago  scarcely  any  paper  stock  was  exported 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States.  The  increase  that  has  taken 
place  will  be  seen  from  the  fcdlowing  figures : 

Puper  stock  escporUd  to  the  United  Stat€$. 

1874 12,175  00 

IflTS None. 

we: 1,286  46 

pn 68,897  37 

fi(78 71,»77  70 

1879 210.953  16 
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SHIPBUILDING 

at  thift  port  has  declined  considerably  during  the  past  two  years,  in 
sympathy  with  the  paralyzed  state  of  commerce  that  has  existed.  The 
actual  decrease  in  the  tonnage  launched  during  1878  is  not  indeed  so 
very  large,  amounting  to  only  1,014  tons.  It  must,  however,  be  remem- 
bered that  1877  was  considerably  under  the  average  of  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  and  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  comparative  table  will 
show  that,  compared  with  1876  and  even  1875, 1878  exhibits  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  shipbuilding  here.  The  want  of  animation  in  the  ship-building 
yards  has  not  been  compensated  as  in  some  former  years  by  activity  in 
repairing  vessels,  and  the  ship -carpenters  have  consequently  been  far 
from  busy,  and  have  had  again  to  return  to  54  hours'  work  per  week  in- 
stead of  51  hours'  labor,  the  time  they  have  worked  for  some  years  past. 
They  also  are  presently  on  strike^  and  have'  been  so  for  three  weeks, 
against  a  reduction  proposed  of  2«.  3d.  per  week  on  their  wages.  Ko 
approach  has  yet  been  made  either  on  the  side  of  the  masters  or  the 
men,  and  there  is  no  present  prospects  of  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. 

These  facts  give  evidence  of  the  dullness  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  with  the  clearing  of  the  financial  and  trading  atmos- 
phere a  return  to  new  life  and  energy  will  take  place  in  the  ship-build- 
ing'here.  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  and  amount 
of  tonnage  launched  and  on  hand  since  1871: 


Lannched. 

On  hand. 

Tears. 

No.  of 
vesselB. 

Tonnage.   ,^o.of . 

Tonnage. 

1871...' 

11 
13 
10 
11 
23 
23 
18 
12 
12 

9,400                11 
13,049                 7 

9.293                 8 
11, 166                11 
14,998                19 
16,356               lit 

13,572 

1872 

7,196 

1878 

9,167 
10,646 
14.696 

1874 

1876 

1876 

Vm 

1877 

12,136 
11, 121 
*7,482 

7 
11 

1878 

9,989 

1879 

*  For  nine  months  ending  September  30. 
WHALE  AND  SEAL  FISHINa. 

Twelve  vessels  prosecuted  the  seal-fishing  in  1878,  four  going  to  Lab 
rador  off  Newfoundland  and  eight  to  Greenland.  The  total  catch  at 
both  of  these  fishing-grounds  was,  in  1878,  for  12  vessels,  77,411  seals, 
estimated  to  yield  1,106  tons  oil;  in  1877,  for  13  vessels,  76,000  seals, 
estimated  to  yield  1,092  tons  oil;  increase  in  1878, 1,411  seals  and  14 
tons  oil. 

The  seal-oil  was  valued  then  (1878)  at  £32  per  ton,  while  the  skins 
averaged  about  5s.  each.  Calculating  the  1,106  tons  of  oil  got  in  1878 
at  £32,  gives  £35,392,  and  77,411  skins  at  58.  each,  would  yield  £19,353, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  seal-fishing  in  1878  was  £54,745 :  in  1877  it  was 
computed  at  £53,944.  showing  an  increase  for  1878  of  £801. 

Unfortunately  no  lewer  than  seven  vessels  returned  clean  out  of  the 
thirteen  that  engaged  in  the  whale-fishing  in  1878,  while  one  was  lost 
which  had  one  fish.    The  total  catch  at  the  Greenland  whale-fisherj" 
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was,  in  1878,  for  13  ships,  6  whales,  estimated  to  yield  114  tons  oil  and 
6  tons  bone.  Then  the  selling  price  of  whale-oil  was  £35  per  ton,  and 
bone  on  an  average  of  £1,500  per  ton.  The  value  of  the  oil  at  the  price 
stated  would  be  £3,990,  and  of  the  bone  £9,000 ;  together,  £12,990.  Add 
value  of  seal-fishing  for  1878,  as  shown  above,  £54,745,  gives  a  total  of 
both  fishing  for  1878  of  £67,735,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  ex- 
penses of  the  fleet,  which  are  necessarily  very  heavy. 

In  1877  the  total  value  of  both  fishings  was  compute  at  £146,869. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  deficiency  in  1878,  as  compared  with  1877,  of 
£79,134. 

In  1879  four  vessels  left  Dundee  and  went  each  two  voyages  between 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to  the  seal-fishing  there.  Their  catch  was 
71,700  seals,  estimated  to  yield  680  tons  oil.  There  left  Dundee  for  the 
Greenland  seal-fishing  twelve  vessels,  which  brought  32,310  seals,  esti- 
mated to  yield  458  tons  oil ;  totAl,  104,040  seals,  estimatea  to  yield  1,138 
tons  oil.  These  figures  are  not  exact,  but  collected  as  correctly  as 
possible,  no  returns  of  an  official  kind  as  yet  having  been  issued.  The 
number  of  seals  caught  at  Labrador  and  Greenland  in  1878,  as  shown, 
was  77,411  seals,  estimated  to  yield  1,106  tons  oil,  showing  an  apparent 
increase  for  1879  of  26^629  seals  and  32  tons  oil. 

At  present  seal-oil  is  valued  at  £29  per  ton,  and  skins  at  4s.  each. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  1,138  tons  oil  and  the  104,040  skins  got  this  year  at 
these  prices,  gives  £53,810.  The  value  of  the  seal-fishings  in  1878,  as 
shown,  was  computed  at  £54,745,  showing  an  apparent  increase  for  1879 
of  £935. 

As  already  stated,  these  calculations  are  based  on  approximate  figures 
for  1879. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  yield  of  oil  from 
the  Greenland  seals  is  much  greater  than  from  those  of  Labrador  oft 
Newfoundland.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  the  stipulated  close- 
time  each  year  to  3d  April,  observed  in  Greenland  by  most  nations'  ves- 
sels that  go  there  sealing,  gives  time  for  the  seal  to  mature  and  fatten. 
This  close-time  is  not  yet  in  operation  in  Labrador,  hence  the  most  of 
the  seals  caught  there  are  young,  and  consequently  do  not  yield  so 
largely. 

One  of  the  vessels  that  went  to  the  whale-fishing  this  year  was  caught 
in  the  ice  in  Lancaster  Sound,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  So  suddenly 
was  the  ship  nipped  by  the  ice  that  the  men  had  barely  time  to  take  to 
their  boats,  and  so  lost  much  of  their  clothing.  The  disaster  happened 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  not  a 
spar  of  the  vessels  was  to  be  seen.  The  men  had  to  remain  on  a  floe  of 
ice  from  the  time  of  the  accident  until  six  o'clock  the  following  evening, 
when  they  were  picked  up  by  two  of  the  Dundee  whaling-ships. 

It  is  feared  the  whale-fishing  this  year  will  be  under  the  average;  the 
ground  is  said  to  be  becoming  less  prolific  every  year.  This  year  all 
the  large  whales  have  been  caught  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  middle 
ice,"  those  got  in  Lancaster  Sound  yielding  only  from  three  to  six  tons 
of  oil.  No  bone  is  obtainable  from  these  small  fish,  so  that  the  supply 
of  whale-bone  this  year  is  likely  to  be  very  deficient.  The  whaling  fieet 
this  year,  as  a  whole,  is  exi)ected  to  prove  very  unremunerative.  The 
four  vessels  engaged  at  the  Labrador  seal-fishing  had  fair  cargoes,  but 
the  Greenland  seal-fishing  was,  as  shown,  virtually  a  failure.  The  total 
catch  of  the  Greenland  whale-fishing  fieet  to  date  this  year  is  reported 
to  be  about  652  tons  oil  and  6  tons  of  bone.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
the  results  of  seal  and  whale  fishing  for  ten  years  are  given  below : 
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seal  fishing. 


Years. 

NcofshipB. 

Ko.  of  seals. 

Tons  of  oU. 

1£69 

11 
9 
9 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 
12 
16 

46,600 
90,450 
«5,486 
40,621 
26,694 
46,262 
45,295 
67,776 
76,000 
74, 411 
*104,040 

480 

IgTO 

87^ 

1^1 

fli$ 

Ig72 

429 

1873 

206 

1$74 

577 

1875 

455 

1876 

625 

1877 

1  092 

1878 

1,10ft 

J879 

*1  18ft 

WHALE  WISHING. 

1869 ■ 

10 
6 
8 
10 
10 
9 
12 
12 
13 
13 

140 

1870 

76ft 

1871 

1.166 
1.010 
1,882 

1872 

1873 

574.::..:.:: : ::::::::::::::::.::...::::::::::::.. 

1875 

1876 

US 

1877 

1878 

*    114 

*  Eeiimated. 
HERRING  FISHIWO. 

At  some  of  the  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  near  by  Dundee  there 
were  {wretty  large  takes  of  winter  herring,  and  at  other  places  just  in 
the  mmediate  vicinity  of  these  successful  spots  the  takes  were  svaalL 
Altogether  the  catch  has  been  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  fleet. 
At  many  of  the  fishing  villages  this  enterprise  has  been  aU  but  a  com- 
Xdete  failure.  These  remarks  can  also  apply  to  the  summer  fishing.  It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  there  has  been  great  advancement  made 
witi^in  recent  years  in  the  fishing  villages.  The  social  habits  of  tha 
fishermen  have  greatly  improved.  Various  agencies  have  brought 
about  this  consummation,  chief  among  which  is  the  temperance  move- 
ment. 

ENGINEERINa  AND  IRON- WORKING  TRADES. 

Th^  employers  of  iron- workers  pointed  out  to  their  employes  in  th^ 
spring  of  this  year  that,  in  the  exceptionally  dull  state  of  trade,  it  wa« 
impossible  to  undertake  any  contracts  unless  the  workmi^i  consented 
to  the  extension  of  their  hours  of  labor  from  51  to  54  hours  per  week, 
without  an  increase  of  pay.  A  meeting  of  the  workers  was  held,  and^ 
^ter  fully  discussing  the  whole  njatter,  they  deemed  it  advisable,  in 
these  dull  times,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  men  were  going  about  idle^ 
to  accept  the  masters'  terms.  This  took  place  in  May  this  year.  Ao 
extension  of  the  working  hours  from  51  to  54  per  week  is  being  rapidly 
effected  thrpugbout  Scotland,  and  the  men  see  that  it  is  useless  in  the 
py^^n  time  to  resist  the  iqovement. 

HOUSE-BUILDING  TRADES. 

W^^^  of  workmen  engaged  in  tiiese  trades  have  cpme  down  on  BgiL 
average  from  1^  to  15  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  This,  togetheac 
with  the  reduction  that  took  place  the  previous  year,  gives  an  average 
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£ftll  of  wages  in  two  years  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  great  scheme  of 
towns  improvements,  which  has  been  on  the  way  in  Dundee  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  is  practicaUy  at  a  standstill,  so  far  as  replacing  the  houses 
demolished  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  building  to  provide 
^accommodation  in  room  of  those  houses  pulled  down,  as  3iis  was  &yr 
more  than  met  by  the  immense  blocks  rushed  up  within  the  last  four  to 
five  years.  Accordingly  there  are  hundreds  of  working-men's  houses 
unlet,  and  many  shops  in  the  outskirts  of  tibis  town  which  may^  be  had 
^t  greatly  reduced  rents.  This  surplus  of  house  accommodation,  being 
ig^^er  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  town,  has  not  been  the  means  of 
iieducing  the  rents  in  a  central  localit;y.  The  prospect  of  the  building 
tr^fde,  for  the  above  reasons,  during  the  winter,  is  certainly  gloomy. 

LaSATHSR  TRADE  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  HAKENa. 

This  business  has  only  been  moderately  busy  during  the  past  ye%r. 
Shortly  after  the  New  Year,  through  the  slackness  of  trade,  one  of  the 
]}[^anufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes  said  he  was  compelled  to  reduce  the 
Traces,  which  are  paid  on  the  piece-work  principle.  This  action  was 
resisted  qn  the  part  of  the  workers  by  a  strike  which  was'  proti^acted, 
l^ut. resulted  in  the  workers  having  to  give  way.  The  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes  in  Dundee  has  risen  to  be  an  important  industry 
within  tlie  past  decade,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  consider- 
able. The  finest  machinery  is  used  in  this  manufacturing  industry,  a 
great  poition  of  which  is  United  States  patented  and  mauufactured- 
One  firm  in  tiiis  town  has  a  splendid  assortment  of  United  States  boot- 
Pf^aking  machines  in  their  establishment.  The  tanneries  have  had  quiet 
t^e  during  the  year ;  but  it  is  understood  the  wages  of  the  wori^meu 
]|jLave  not  bed  interfered  with. 

MARMALADE  AND  CONPECTIONERY  ^lAKING 

has,  as  usual,  been  brisk  during  fhe  past  year.  Large  quantities  of 
fruit  and  berries  have  been  imported  into  Dundee  from  the  continent 
and  made  into  marmalade  and  jam  of  all  kinds,  which  is  expbrted 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  This  business  continues  to  extend  in 
pundee,  and  the  town  is  now  as  well  known  for  its  marmalade  as/or  its 
Unanufactures  of  jute. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fresh  beef. — A  shop  has  again  been  opened  in  Dundee  for  the  side  of 
this  article,  and  is  succeeding  as  weU  as  can  be  expected.  It  is  appar- 
ently better  managed  than  the  one  which  before  had  to  be  dosed.  The 
people  here,  however,  are  slow  to  take  to  the  United  States  fresh  beef; 
tliey  will  rather  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  the  home  article,  though  a 
liffge  quantify  is  undoubtedly  sold  as  home-fed  which  is  really  imported 
from  the  United  States,  the  fact  being  carefully  concealed  from  the 
purchasers.    There,  however,  is  no  aversion  to  the 

Canned  meat  from  the  United  States,  which  is  now  consumed  by  aH 
glasses  very  largely  and  now  thoroughly  established  as  an  artiide  oi 
fiiod,  and  it  has  done  infinitely  more  to  keep  down  the  price  of  home-fed 
fresh  beef  than  the  United  Stiates  fresh  beef  has  done. 

Canned  salmon  and  other  fish  prepared  in  the  United  States. — ^The  trade 
ia  this  article  is  ineteasin^,  as  it  is  now  sold  at  a  price  so  low  that  tke 
poorest  can  a£ford  to  use  it.  It,  however,  is  not  confined  to  this  olass^ 
bat  may  be  seen  frequently  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy. 
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United  States  jaitiery. — ^A  quantity  of  machine-made  doors,  window- 
sashes,  and  other  joinery  was  imported  by  a  timber  merchant  in  Dundee 
from  New  York  this  year,  and  was  exposed  at  one  of  bis  usual  auction 
sales.  The  excellent  workmanship  and  good  material  of  these  doors  sur- 
surprised  the  makers  of  like  articles  who  attended  the  sale,  especially  when 
it  was  seen  that  they  were  sold  below  what  they  could  be  produced  for 
in  Dundee.  It  is  understood  that  a  further  lot  of  wood  manufactures  is 
on  the  way  from  the  United  States  to  Dundee. 

United  States  agricultural  and  horticultural  implements,  and  also 
machines  used  for  domestic  purposes,  may  be  seen  in  the  stores  of  the 
large  Dundee  dealers  in  these  articles.  Some  of  these  merchants  make 
a  kind  of  specialty  of  United  States  goods.  A  visit  from  this  office  was 
paid  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland's  fifty-sec- 
ond show,  held  this  year  in  Perth,  which  city  is  within  this  consular 
district.  At  this  show  as  many  as  possible  of  those  connected  in  any 
way  with  agriculture  in  this  country  meet  annually.  The  assemblage 
at  this  show  of  landlords,  farmers,  and  those  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  stock  is  by  far  the  largest  that 
takes  place  each  year  in  Scotland.  The  show  therefore  presents  the 
best  opportunity  during  the  year. for  the  makers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  and  every  other  kind  of  articles  to  exhibit  their 
productions  there,  and  this  is  done  on  an  immense  scale.  There  are  few 
interested  parties  but  avail  themselves  of  this  yearly  chance  of  showing 
their  goods  before  the  large  multitudes  (55,000  to  60,000  this  year)  that 
flock  to  the  show.  United  States  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  other  articles,  and  their  agents  or  factors,  seem  also  to  be  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  placing  their  goods  for  inspection  before  the 
crowds  that  attend  such  shows  in  this  country;  hence  there  was  a  capi- 
tal and  extensive  display  of  United  States  agricultural  implements  and 
other  articles  at  the  Perth  show  this  year.  Messrs.  G.  Eollms  &  Co.,  Old 
Wharf,  London,  United  States  factors,  had  a  most  varied  and  complete  ex- 
hibit, ranging  from  United  States  egg-beaters  to  the  empire  fan-blowing 
forge,  all  the  articles  constructed  with  the  minimum  of  the  most  durable 
material  compatible  with  practicability  and  strength.  Among  other 
things,  and  perhaps  the  most  novel  and  important,  was  a  4-ton  steelyard, 
or  weigh-bridge,  manufactured  by  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  of  London  and  New 
York.  •  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  machine  was  that  it  weighed 
both  horse  and  cart,  simultaneously,  with  mathematical  exactness,  and  it 
could  give  the  weight  of  2  pounds  up  to  4  tons.  It  has  been  more  gen- 
erally adopted  in  other  countries  than  Scotland,  but  its  accuracy  and 
suitability  make  its  introduction  probable  in  this  countrj^  soon. 

Not  unworthy  of  mention  were  the  Archimedean  lawn-mowers,  which 
cut  grass  wet  or  dry.  Instead  of  perambulators,  there  appeared  baby 
carriages,  single  or  double,  manufactured  by  the  American  Baby  Car- 
riage Company.  Messrs.  Eglin  &  Gardner,  United  States  factors,  York 
Street,  Glasgow,  exhibited  a  variety  of  improved  Howe  scales.  So  nice 
was  the  4-ton  weighbridge  that  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  on  the 
frame  failed  to  turn  the  scales,  but  on  a  newspaper  being  handed  to  him 
it  turned  them  at  once.  These  scales  were  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  weigh- 
ing, and  can  be  adjusted  to  the  standards  of  all  nations.  The  hay,  farm^ 
and  wagon  scales  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  of  construction. 
Besides  these  there  were  to  be  seen  on  this  stand  spring  butts,  flower- 
pNOts,  wire-fencing,  &c.,  and  a  splendid  lot  of  wood  manu&ctures,  con- 
sisting of  chairs,  doors,  sashes,  bound  linings,  shutters,  moldings,  &e. 
The  workmanship  of  the  walnut,  ash.  and  oak  chairs,  and  of  the  doors, 
&c.,  was  of  a  superior  character,    (leer's  American  spring  butts  and 
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Hercules  door-spring,  constructed  op  an  improved  principle,  also  ap- 
peared, and  the  United  States  Yale  lock,  which  can  be  applied  to  almost 
every  purpose  for  which  locks  are  used,  and  also  gives  positive  security 
against  skeleton  keys  and  nippers. 

Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Key  worth,  United  States  factors,  Liverpool,  showed 
some  celebrated  United  States  reapers  and  mowers.  The  "Adriance 
Buckeye "  mower  was  attentively  examined.  Its  salient  features  are 
fewer  cog-wheels,  extreme  lightness  of  draught,  combined  with  great 
strength,  entire  freedom  from  side-draught,  and  adaptability  to  all  kinds 
of  land.  The  Atlriance  self-raking  reaper  was  another  machine  much 
looked  at.  It  is  light,  strong,  easily  worked,  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  driver,  has  cased  gearing,  no  weight  on  the  horse's  neck,  and 
no  side  draught.  This  machine  can  be  adjusted  automatically,  and  for 
the  above  advantage  bears  favorable  comparison  with  any  in  the  market. 

There  was  also  the  American  patent  Galloway  self-acting  rake,  which 
has  this  recommendation,  that  no  check  to  the  horse  is  given  by  the  action 
of  the  gearing  which  is  effected  by  a  skid  acting  in  a  groove  on  the  inside 
of  the  naves.  Perry's  New  York  hay  tedder,  United  States  patent  grind- 
stones, especially  adapted  for  mowing  and  reaping  machines,  complete 
the  principal  of  these  United  States  exhibits.  Lastly  the  tinned  corned 
beef  and  compressed  hams,  that  have  revolutionized  the  meat  market  of 
this  country,  were  on  view  in  a  pyramid  by  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Brand,  sole 
agents  in  Scotland  for  the  Wilson  Packing  Company  of  the  United 
States.  Altogether  the  large  display  at  4:his  show  of  United  States 
agricultural  implements  and  other  articles  and  samples  was  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  On  interviewing  the  United  States  exhibitors  at  this 
show,  it  was  elicited  that  they  had  not  done  much  business  there.  In 
one  case,  the  exhibitor  said  it  would  cost  him  £150  to  put  down  his 
goods  on  the  ground,  and  for  other  expenses,  whereas  he  had  only  sold 
£70  worth  of  goods  altogether.  It  was  explained,  however,  that  it  was 
more  for  ailvertising  purposes  that  these  goods  were  exhibited  than 
with  the  expectation  of  doing  business  on  the  spot. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  within  the  past  year  on  the  subject 
of  the  agricultural  depression  existing,  and  many  cures  have  been  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  matters. 
One  of  the  remedies  proposed  is  to  reduce  the  wages  of  agricultural 
laborers;  this  has  been  done  alreatly  a  little,  but  no-appreciable  relief 
from  that  source  may  be  expected,  as  the  laborers — Scotch  laborers  at 
any  rate — would  rather  emigrate  to  the  L^nited  States  or  Canada  than 
submit  to  be  much  lower  paid.  Permanent  reduction  of  farm  rents  is 
regarded  as  the  only  true  remedial  measure  that  will  enable  farmers  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  living. 
Some  landlords  in  this  locality  have  abatements  on  their  last  half  year's 
rents  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  this,  however,  has  not  been  general.  Agri- 
culturists think  that  circumstances  now  demand  permanent  reductions 
of  farm  rents,  and  they  believe  this  will  eventually  take  place.  The  agri- 
cultural depression  in  Britain  has  been  so  great  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  appointed  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  to 
which  it  is  owing.  Two  of  the  commissioners  are  presently  in  the  United 
States  on  this  business.  The  general  heads  of  inquiry  agreed  upon  are 
(1)  condition  of  farms,  (2)  condition  of  farmers,  (3)  the  laborer,  (4)  land 
laws,  (5)  land  tenancy,  (6)  agricultural  education,  (7)  condition  of  estates, 
(8)  agricultural  statistics  to  be  furnished  by  the  board  of  trade,  (9)  re- 
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tarns  of  imports  and  eitports  of  agricultaral  produce  to  be  ftimished  by 
the  cnstoms,  and  (10)  importations  of  agricnltnral  prodnee  fit>m  foreign 
countries.  A  vast  deal  of  facts  and  information  will  nndonbtedly  be 
elicited  by  this  commission,  which  will  be  published  for  the  benefit  of 
the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country. 

BAILWAYS. 

The  Scotch  railways  have  a  net- work  of  iron  roadway  of  more  than 
2,500  miles,  and  give  employment  to  thousands.  These  railways  earn 
and  distribute  annually  more  than  £7,000,000  of  money.  These  large  un- 
dertakings have  all  lost  much  revenue  through  want  of  traffic,  occasioned 
by  commercial  stagnation.  So  closely  allied  is  the  commerce  of  the 
country  with  the  railway  system  that  what  a£fects  the  one  is  quickly 
reflected  by  the  other.  The  first  six  months  of  this  year,  compared  with 
the  same  x)eriod  last  year,  show  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Scotch 
railways  of  nearly  £200.000.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial activity  in  Scotland.  The  low  receipts  this  year  of  these  rail- 
ways have  reahzed  small  returns  to  their  shareholders,  and  some  of  these 
concerns  have  paid  no  dividend  at  all.  The  following  table  shows  the 
miles  opened  and  the  receipts  of  the  several  railways  for  the  week  ending 
Octobers,  1879: 

flDcreaae,  + ;  decroMe,  — .] 


Name  of  railway. 


Caledonian 

Glasgow  and  South- 
weetern 

Oreat  North  of  Scot- 
land  

Highland 

North  British 


L 

a 


Oct  5 

Oct  5 

OctS 
Oct  5 
Oct  5 


MUes 
opened. 


1879.  1 1878. 


TraiBo. 


1879. 


£ 
53,619 

19,577 

6^190 
7,194 
45,447 


Total  receipts. 


1878. 


58,157 

19,944 

5,981 

9,120 

49, 481 


Dlflfer- 
ence. 


-4,538 

-    367 

■1-    209 
-1,926 
,084 


Cnrrent 
half-year. 


£ 
534,976 

210,584 

57,959 

3>,327 

464,303 


Corre- 
sponding 
period, 
1878. 


1 


£ 
584.711 

216,801 

56,098 
41,520 
511. 018 


Diflfer- 
enoe. 


£ 
-49,735 

—  6,271 

-I-  1,861 
-4.198 
—46,625 


» 


10 

10 

9 
5 
10 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 


The  principal  articles  imported  and  exported  at  the  port  of  Dundee 
in  two  years  ending  May  31, 1878  and  1879,  respectively,  are  seen  from 
the  under-noted  comparative  statements. 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 

tons. 

do.. 

Tears.            '              1878. 

1878. 

1879.     1  Increase. 

Decrease. 

riax: 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

27.680 
369 

18,803 
832 

8,827 

463 

Total  flax 

27,999 

19,635 

8,364 

tons. 

do 

Flax  cedilla: 

Foreign 

(^^naatwise 

9,400 

A  M^ 

5.057 

488              126 

362 

Total  flaxcodilla 

9,888  1        4  Ififl 

5,419 
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Articles. 

Years. 

1878. 

1878. 

1879. 

Increase. 

DecreMe: 

Htaop: 

Foreign 

tons. 

do.. 

924 

318 

886 
156 

89 

Coastwise 

162 

Total  hemp 

1,242 

991 

2^1 

tons. 

do.. 

Hemp  codilla : 

Foreign 

Coastwise 

160 

62 

97 

Total  hemp  oodilla 

159 

62 

97 

tons. 

do.. 

Jute: 

Foreign 

CoasWise 

95^297 
25,600 

123,569 
10,704 

28,272 

14,896 

Total  Jate 

120,807 

134,273 

13,376 

tons. 

jjixAe 

4,908 

8,957 

146,648 

47,606 

82 

1,221 

8,880 

2,447 

867 

4,730 

9,689 

529 
52 

3,407 

15,690 

144,046 

'    29,999 

1,501 

CoaU: 

Scotch 

do.. 

do.. 

loads. 

tons 

do.. 

barrels 

m  6,738 

English 

Timber 

2,497 

17,607 

Iron 

82 

Onano  ..r- -. 

1,018 

1,486 

1.308 

88 

2,862 

10,561 

742 

696 

21 

203 

Tax 

2,344 

Whalf^  and  seal  blnbber 

tons 

1,139 

"Whalebone 

cwta. 

tons 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

779 

Flour. 

1,868 

Wheat 

872 
738 
167 

Indian  com 

Oats 

Pease 

Y do.. 

31 

Tares 

Esparto 

Barley 

tons. 

do.. 

3,296 

3,685 
60 

389 
60 

EXPORTS. 


Linen  Mid  jute  manofaotores tons 

Bags  and  sacks do. 

Yarns owts 

Wheat tons 

Barley do. 

Oats do. 

Cattle number 


40,805 

24,476 

175,787 

410 

630 

104 


46^125 

28.712 

178,265 

766 

5,220 

288 

41 


5,820 


856 

4.581 

94 

41 


764 
2,472 


NAViaATION. 

Shipping  hailing  from  the  port  of  Dundee  has,  like  the  ship-building, 
felt  the  influence  of  the  hard  times.  During  the  four  years  ending  1877 
the  tonnage  owned  and  registered  in  Dundee  increased  rapidly^  having 
nearly  doubled  during  that  period.  In  1878  the  increase  got  a  check ; 
still  there  has  been  a  slight  addition  in  that  year,  both  to  the  number  of 
vessels  and  to  the  tonnage.  The  number  of  vessels  on  the  register  in 
1877  was  202,  with  a  tonnage  of  92,273  tons.  For  1878  there  were  203 
vessels  of  93,566  tons.  The  net  increase  for  1878  is  thus  1  vessel  and 
1,293  tons.  In  1878  the  gross  addition  to  the  registry  of  Dundee  owned 
ships  has  been  16  of  7,007  tons,  and  15  vessels  of  5,714  tons  have  been 
struck  oflf.  Of  the  additions  5  were  wooden  vessels,  while  of  those 
struck  off  8  were  of  that  material.  Two  of  the  finest  vessels  belonging 
to  Dundee  were  lost  and  never  heard  of  in  1878.  It  was  expected  when 
the  Tay  bridge  was  finished  that  coal  would  be  brought  so  cheaply  to 
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the  ship's  side  at  the  harbor  in  Dundee  that  large  shipments  would  be 
taken  by  outward  vessels.  Partly,  however,  owing  to  the  high  rates 
charged  by  the  harbor  trustees  on  coal  shipped  at  the  docks,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  general  stagnation,  and  the  short  time  that  has  yet 
elapsed  since  direct  communication  has  been  opened  with  the  Fife  coal 
fields,  via  Tay  bridge,  coal  has  not  been  very  largely  shipped.  A  mag- 
nificent block  of  dock  warehouses  have  been  erected,  which  will  afford 
ample  accommodation  for  the  discharge  of  goods. 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipping  registered  at  Dun- 
dee since  1869,  and  a  list  of  vessels  added  to  and  struck  off  the  register 
since  the  1st  of  Januarj^,  1878. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  shipping  registered  at  Dundee. 


Years.                   '  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Teal's. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1869 168 

1870 189 

43,361 
55.075 
54,863 
53,279 
50,579 

1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877 

173 
181 
196 
202 
203 

55,994 
70,205 

1871 191 

1872 179 

86,645 
92,273 

1873 167 

1878 

93,560 

Ahstraci  of  vessels  registei'ed  at  the  port  of  Dundee  at  the  end  of  1878, 

with  their 

tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

On  the  recister  December  31, 1877 

202 
15 

92,273 
6,714 

S  truck  off  during  1878 

Added  during  1878 

187 
16 

86,559 
7,007 

Total  December  31,1878 

203 

93,566 

The  following  is  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trades  of  Dundee,  both 
inwards  and  outwards,  during  the  ten  years  mentioned,  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1878: 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IKWAKDe. 



Tear. 

Cargo. 

Ballast. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.       Tons. 

1869 

361 
399 
469 
438 
406 
453 
302 
892 
375 
350 

89,989 
100,068 
140,844 
154,004 
165, 652 
157,995 
138,  974 
163,347 
141, 318 
150, 573 

60 
95 
83 
70 
71 
79 
87 
109 
140 
100 

26,022 
52,853 
51,651 
38, 149 
40, 416 
43,322 
40, 790 
45,288 
69,297 
62,019 

4 
1 
6 
2 
5 
3 
4 
1 
3 
1 

353 
299 
680 
309 
732 
496 

3 
1 

1,245 

1870 

1871 

2               Aoo 

1872 

2 

4 

1,167 
914 

1873 

1874 

1,123 
49 

1875    

803          1 

92          2 

1,041          3 

439          9 

1876 

1  334 

1877 

1,669 

714 

1878        
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Year. 


Year. 


1860 
1«70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878. 


POBBIQN  TBADB  OUTWABDS. 


Cargo. 


Ballast. 


^Sailing. 
No.       Ton*. 


203 
202 
213 
213 
151 
214 
193 
288 
178 
217 


rw,99o 

36.304 
47.234 
57, 795 
43,125 
58,319 
54.046 
79,233 
54,086 
67,438 


Steam. 


.!., 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


Xo.       Tons.     I  No.  i    Tons.        No.  ,    Tons. 


13  I 
13 

6  I 

7 

13  ' 
35  I 
54  ' 
55 
24  I 


469  1 

47 

12,798 

5,084  1 

76 

23,  042 

5,571 

84 

23.451 

3, 159  1 

54  ' 

17,082 

4,369  1 

109 

35.  757 

4,  776  , 

66 

24,262 

11,956  ; 

28 

19, 141 

17.909  ' 

45 

23.706 

18, 933 

94 

36.453 

11,  515 

50 

21,  914 

C0A8TIXG  TItAI»F.. 

15,689 
12,492 
17,589 
15,669 
23,503 
14.386 
14,945 
16,322 
32,209 
17,8r2 


Inward*. 


Outwards. 


I        Sailin;; 


Steam. 

I  «  :  • 

!  Xo.  I    Tons.     '  No.  I    Tuns. 

I  1  t 


Sailing. 


Steam. 

I 


No.       Tons.        No.  i    Tuns. 


1869 768 

3870 568 

1871 427 

1872 1  356 

1873 572 

1874 1  509 

1875 1  463 

1876 1  378 

1877 j  372 

1878 j  236 


72,656 
50,  551 
36,026 
31,670 
50,107 
39,661 
33,028 
25.204 
28.285 
18,746 


423 
461  , 
495  ; 
435 
425  ! 
541  , 
593  I 
705  1 
707  I 
666 


1 


145,  521  j 

225 

16,394 

157,  879  ! 

.  222 

15.507 

171,009 

276 

24,403 

150,  519 

202  ( 

23, 469 

144,764 

201 

19.224 

162.  478 

224  . 

17.211 

179,  881 

290 

44,945 

181,764  I 

251  . 

19,282 

195, 315  , 

210 

17,741 

189,420 

123 

11, 715 

221  I 
228  I 
256  I 
238 

260  I 
280  I 
290 

261  I 
336 
297  ; 


73,  U7 
77,900 
86,749 
86,293 
92,066 
95,394 
101. 935 
110, 192 
113. 057 
113.804 


The  next  table  is  a  return  showing  the  nationality  and  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  cargo  in  the  foreign  trade 
during  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878,  being  Form  129  prescribe<l 
in  paragraph  3vS0  of  Consular  Regulations  1874,  as  nearly  complete  an  can 
be  obtained: 


Nationality. 


Sailing  vessels,  i      Steamers. 


Total. 


British 

Russian 

Swedish 

Norwegian .... 

Danish 

€r6rmaii... 

Batch 

French 

Italian 

Austrian 

United  SUtes. 


\  I  I 

No.       Tons.        No.       Tons.     •  No.       Tons/ 


130 

8 

6 

108 

16 

54 

15 

1 

6 

2 

4  , 


97.108 

1,768 

988 

27,020 
2,134 
9.599 
2,158 
160 
2,521 
1,467 
5,650 


Total 350  1    150,573 

i     I 


84 
4 
3 
4 


45,423 
2,567 
1,229 
1,190 


1.610  j 


214 
12 
9 

112  I 

16  I 

59 

15 

1 


100 


142.  531 

4,335 

2,217 

28,210 

2,134 

11,  209 

2, 158 

160 

2,521 

1,467 

5.650 


52, 019       450  ;      302. 592 
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Nationality. 

1      Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

1 

Tons. 

• 

45 

8 

7 

73 

24 

42 

13 

1 

2 

1 

Tons. 

No.  1 

66 

8  , 

7 
75 
24  j 
43  ' 

1 

il 

Tons. 

BrltUb 

KnftttiHn 

21 

10,327 

33,621 
1,786 
1,024 

15, 981 
2.687 
7,169 
1,828 
165 
612 
2,565 

43,946 
1,786 

Swedish - 

1  024 

Norwegian 

DaniBh 

1       2 

534 

16,515 

2,687 

7,623 

1,828 

165 

German 

I>atoh 

1 

654 

Frenoh 

Italian 

612 

TTnited  Sfcates i  - 

2,565 

Total.... 

24 

11.  515 

217 

67,438 

241  j 

78,953 

THE   TAY  BRIDGE. 

This  undertaking  was  adverted  to  in  my  previous  reports,  and  in  that 
of  last  year  specially,  in  which  I  gave  a  diagram  of  the  bridge  and  full 
details  of  the  structure,  and  other  particulars.  It  only  remains  for  me 
to  add  to  what  I  have  already  reported,  that  since  the  opening  of  the 
bridge  an  immense  stream  of  traffic  has  gone  over  it,  which  has  not  been 
intemipted  for  a  single  moment  by  the  slightest  accident.  The  actual 
capital  outlay  on  the  bridge,  its  branches  and  approaches,  including 
stations  and  a  large  piece  of  made-up  ground,  which  gives  most  ample 
accommodation  to  the  railway  company,  is  stated  at  £945,652.  This  sum 
shows  a  tremendous  difterence  between  the  official  estimates  issued  in 
1874,  which  were  £365,000.  Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture over  the  estimates,  it  can  be  justly  admitted  that  the  bridge  is  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  the  age,  although  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  made  for  only  one  line  of  rails,  when  at  about  one- 
third  more  expense,  it  is  reckoned,  it  might  have  been  constructed  to 
carry  a  double  line.  The  bridge  has  undoubtedly  contributed  largely 
to  passenger  convenience  and  business  facilities  between  Dundee  and 
the  South.  A  new  line  of  railway  connecting  Dundee  and  Tay  port  by 
means  of  the  bridge  was  opened  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  the  bridge 
will  cause  another  branch  line  soon  to  be  opened.  Ground  for  villa  resi- 
dences has  commenced  to  be  fenced  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridge.  The 
atmosphere  being  salubrious,  and  the  site  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  the  ground  offered  very  cheap,  it  is  believed 
that  a  village  of  houses  of  the  better  class  will  soon  spring  up  there. 
The  honor  of  knighthood  has  been  conferred  on  Thomas  Bouch,  civil 
engineer,  chief  engineer,  and  projector  of  the  Tay  bridge. 

THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

I  also  referred  to  this  bridge  in  my  last  year's  report,  in  which  I  gave 
figures  and  particulars  indicating  the  magnitude  and  proportions  of  this 
proposed  gigantic  structure.  The  erection  of  one  of  the  great  towers — 
600  feet  high — ^was  commenced  in  April,  this  year.  Very  little  progress 
has,  as  yet,  been  made  beyond  this  step.  The  contracts  accepted  by  the 
Forth  Bridge  Company,  it  is  stated,  amount  to  £1,116,000,  being  tlio  eu; 
tire  capital,  minus  £134,000  set  aside  as  guaranteed  shares  by  the  North 
British  Eailway  Company ;  both  together  amount  to  £1,250,000. 
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None  of  the  capital  of  the  bridge  has,  as  yet,  been  subscribed,  bat  the 
.directors  intend  to  take  immt5diate  steps  for  raising  it,  now  that  satis- 
factory arrangements  have  been  concluded  with  suitable  contractors  for 
the  erection  of  the  structure.  Calculated  at  6  per  cent,  the  interest  on 
the  capital  of  the  company  amounts  to  iC75,000,  and  the  mode  in- which 
this  is  to  be  met  is  somewhat  as  follows :  At  present  the  working  ex- 
penses of  the  North  British  Railway  Company,  connected  with  the  Gran- 
ton  and  Burntisland  Ferry  traffic  (across  the  firth  of  Forth),  amount  to 
£30,000  per  annum,  while  an  additional  outlay  of  £10,000  is  yearly  en- 
tailed upon  the  company  through  the  sending  of  traffic  by  the  Caledonian 
Eailway  during  stormy  weather,  or  on  account  of  other  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  These  sums  make  a  total  of  £40,000,  and  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  accordingly  guarantee  to  the  Forth 
Bridge  Company  that  they  shall  send  that  amount  of  traffic  over  the 
new  line,  while  the  balance  of  £35,000  is  similarly  guaranteed  in  three 
equal  proportions  by  the  North  British  Midland  and  Northeastern  and 
Great  Northern  Railways.  It  is  expected  that  the  works  will  be  com- 
pleted and  the  bridge  handed  over  to  the  company  within  five  years  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1880.  When  this  bridge  is  erected  passengers  will 
go  from  Dundee  to  London  in  12  to  13  hours,  a  distance  of  about  500 
miles,  without  changing  carriages. 

UNITED  STATES  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES  IN  DUNDEp. 

These  companies  continue  to  prosper  in  a  remarkable  degree,  paying 
large  profits,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  their  reserve  funds. 
The  Oregon  and  Washington  Trust  Investment  Company,  limited,  paid 
this  year  10  per  cent,  dividend  to  its  stockholders  on  the  paid-up  capital 
and  added  £500  to  its  reserve  fond,  which  now  stands  at  £9,000.  The 
Dundee  Mortgage  and  Trust  Investment  Company,  limited,  also  paid  10 
per  cent,  profit  on  shareholders'  capital  and  increased  the  reserve  fund 
by  £5,414,  which  now  stands  at  £15^000.  The  stock  of  these  companies 
is  selling  at  15  to  20  per  cent,  premuim.  The  Oregon  and  Washington 
Savings  Bank,  limited,  a  company  with  a  small  paid-up  capital  of  £9,000, 
exclusive  of  money  borrowed  on  debenture  bonds,  has  paid  this  year  6 
per  cent,  to  its  shareholders  and  created  a  reserve  mnd  by  putting  aside 
£150  for  that  purpose.  The  Scottish-American  investment  trusts  in 
Dundee,  of  which  there  are  three,  have  been  converted  this  year  into  a 
limited  liability  company.  This  has  been  necessitated  through  a  decis- 
ion of  the  master  of  the  rolls  in  London,  who  questioned  the  legal  status 
of  such  trusts.  These  trusts  in  Dundee  have  hitherto  been  most  admirably 
managed  concerns,  and,  in  consequence,  have  been  most  extraordinarily 
successful  financially.  They  have  benefited  largely  by  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  paytnents  in  the  United  States,  as  the  great  mass  of  their 
investments  was  made  when  currency  was  at  a  discount  of  10  to  16  per 
cent.  Again,  the  calling  in  by  the  United  States  Government  of  their 
6  per  cent,  bonds  and  issuing  4  per  cents,  instead  has  had  the  effect  of 
advancing  the  value  of  their  securities.  These  trusts  investments  con- 
sist almost  exclusively  of  railroad  mortgage  bonds,  and  these  have 
specially  felt  the  effect  of  the  government  refunding  operations.  Many 
who  held  United  States  5-20  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  not  being 
content  to  have  their  interest  reduced  to  4  per  cent.,  have  exchanged 
into  good  railway  bonds.  This,  of  course,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
these  bonds  considerably.  What  with  this  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  these  securities  and  undivided  revenues,  these  trusts  could  return 
their  certificate-holders'  capiUl  £1,100,000  and  £250,000  in  addition 
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But  the  members  of  these  trusts  do  not  desire  to  withdraw  their  capital ; 
they  have  rather  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a  United  States  Invest- 
ment Company,  with  their  large  paid-up  capital  of  £1,100,000  and  ac- 
crued profits,  and  retaining  their  present  trustees  as  a  directorate,  with 
the  same  staff  and  management.  It  is  specially  gratifying  to  have  thus 
to  report  so  favorably  of  the  Dundee  United  States  investment  com- 
panies. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Dundee  free  circulating  and  reference  libraries,  reading-room,  and 
fine-art  gallery,  all  in  one  building,  is  an  institution  maintained  by  a  rate 
of  one  penny  i^er  £1  on  the  assessable  rental  of  Dundee,  and  the 
opportunities  thus  afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  of  borrowing 
works  in  every  class  of  literature,  and  seeing  works  of  art  firee,  is  fully 
appreciated,  as  proved  by  the  large  number  of  books  issued  every  year, 
and  by  the  great  number  of  peoi)le  that  frequent  these  rooms.  The  art 
gallery  is  filled  with  pictures  bequeathed  and  lent  by  citizens  of  this 
town  and  neighborhood.  Dundee,  if  not  the  first,  was  among  the  first 
towns  in  Scotland  that  adopted,  in  1869-70,  the  free  libraries  act.  The 
total  number  of  books  in  ooth  departments  of  the  Dundee  library  is 
32,014.  A  subscription  library  exists  in  Dundee  which  purchases  the 
most  recently  published  works  of  interest  and  ability,  and  these  books, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  are  handed  over  gratis  to  the  free  library.  From 
this  source  the  library  receives  a  large  addition  each  year.  In  1878, 344 
volumes  were  thus  presented.  The  circulation  of  books  in  1878  in  the 
lending  department  was  151 ,898,  and  the  small  number  and  value  of 
books  altogether  lost — almost  invariably  cheap  novels — prove  the  safety 
of  not  deterring,  or,  perhaps,  preventing  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
of  poor  or  young  people  from  becoming  readers  by  insisting,  as  is  done 
in  many  free  libraries,  on  guaiantees  for  the  value  of  the  books  ob- 
tained. Novels  show  the  largest  yearlj^  issue,  then  geography  and 
travels,  and  next,  miscellaneous  literature,  then  magazines.  The  follow- 
ing figures  show  the  number  of  volumes  issued  in  the  lending  depart- 
ment since  the  library  started  to  1878 : 


Year.  |    Issue,    i     ^»{^---<* 


1869-70 I  133,239  i 

1870-'71 1  123,864     Decrease,  9.375. 

1871-72 126.097     Increase,  2,143. 

1872-73 120,419  ,  Decrease,  5,588. 

1873-74 ,  115,168     Decrease,  5,261. 

1874-76  '  136,162  I  Increase,  21,004. 

1875-76 I  143,517  ,  Increase. 7.355. 

1876-'77 151,327  '  Increase, 7.810. 

1877-78 If  161,898  ,  Increase,  571. 

UNEMPLOYED   IN   DUNDEE. 

During  the  past  year  much  distress  has  prevailed  among  the  poorer 
class  of  this  town,  thousands  of  which  were  idle  on  account  of  the  almost 
unparalleled  length  and  inclemency  of  winter  and  the  depressed  state  ot 
trade.  A  number  of  influential  and  benevolent  gentlemen  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  during  the  winter, 
and  subscribed  and  collected  money  to  the  amount  of  £3,196,  most  of 
which  was  expended  in  distributing  893  tons  of  coal,  19,777  pecks 
(7  pounds)  meal  and  flour,  12,473  i>ecks  (28  pounds)  potatoes,  5,466 
pounds  sugar,  5,575  2-ounce  packets  coffee,  716  (5  pounds)  of  biscuit, 
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3,873  pounds  supplies  of  salt  fish,  bacon,  or  herrings,  8,501  4-pound 
loaves  of  bread,  62,130  coflfee-house  rations — value  2d  (4  cents)  each. 

The  organization  of  this  committee  was  most  complete,  and  was  the 
means  of  relieving  much  destitution  and  misery  by  the  substantial  relief 
aflforded.  The  town's  commissioners  also  exerted  every  .effort  to  provide 
work  for  the  idle  men,  which  materially  assisted  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tress. At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  idle  in  Dundee 
belonging  to  all  trades  and  also  laborers. 

THE  DUNDEE  SAVINGS  BANK, 

Strange  to  say,  has  been  but  slightly  affected  by  the  depression  of  trade, 
destitution,  and  distress  that  has  been  so  marked  in  Dundee  during  the 
past  year,  which  demonstrates  that  the  class  who  provide  for  contingen- 
cies are  those  who,  as  a  rule,  are  careful  of  their  employment.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  sums  saved  during  the  past  three  years  to  be 
growing  gradually  less,  and  the  sums  withdrawn  rather  more,  but  the 
amounts  in  both  cases  are  comparatively  small  taking  everything  into 
consideration.  Tlie  amount  received  (excluding  interest)  from  depositors, 
was: 


Years. 


Amount 
received. 


Amoant 
paid. 


1876 £222,04.5 

1877 220,173 

1878. 213,796 


£196.  308 
208,334 
212,  Wl 


The  deposits  of  this  bank  are  guaranteed  by  the  British  Government, 
and  3  per  cent,  is  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  thereon.  The  progress 
of  the  bank  has  been  remarkable.  In  1858  the  total  sum  due  to  depos- 
itors was  £91,371 ;  it  is  now  £510,287.  Of  the  19,832  accounts  open  in 
1878,  3,530  were  for  deposits  under  £l,  and  6,000  under  £5.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  deiK)sitors  and  amounts  due  them  by  this 
bank  during  the  past  eleven. years : 


Years. 

o    . 

ap 

18«9 

11,523 
12.297 
13,428 
14,846 
16,074 
17,228 
17,907 
19,023 
19,504 
19,832 

1870 i 

1871                   

1872 

1873 

1874        ..                

1875      

1876 

1877 

1878        , 

1879 - - • 



S2S 

£229, 773 
256,400 
286, 630 
323,  383 
353,646 
367,  771 
409,558 
447,  080 
471,  660 
485,866 
510, 287 


These  facts  and  figures  testify  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  people 
in  this  community  that  are  prudently  economical  in  their  habits. 
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THE   WATER  SUPPLY  OP  DUNDEE. 

The  water  supply  belongs  to  the  town  and  cost  £385,585  7«.,  and  is 
managed  by  the  municipal  corporation.  The  water  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  consumption  from  1869  to 

1878: 

Gallons. 

1869 2,500,000 

1870 1,930,000 

1871 2,855,000 

1872 3,014,000 

1873 3,168,000 

1874 3,209,000 

1875 4,100,000 

1876 4,652,000 

1877 4,757,000 

1878 5,282,000 

THE  GAS-WORKS  IN  DUNDEE. 

These  are  also  the  town's  property,  and  managed  by  the  same  corpo- 
ration. They  cost  about  £125,000.  Dundee  claims  to  have  the  cheap- 
est gas  in  Scotland,  which  is  3«.  5J<?.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  gas  manufactured  during  the  past  ten  years  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Cubic  feet. 

1869-70 200,838,200 

1870-71 : 214,295,100 

1871-72 234,224,000 

1872-73 252,294,300 

1873-74 265,994,800 

1874-75 268,945,600 

1875-76 285,313,300 

1876-77 29^604,700 

1877-78 316,054,900 

1878-79  (estimated) 320,000,000 

Dundee  has  made  several  public  experiments  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  utility  of  electricity  as  an  illuminant.  The  albo-carbon  process  was 
also  tried.  Nothing  practical  results  from  these  experiments  in  the 
way  of  adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  lighting. 

CRIME  IN  DUNDEE. 

Crime  has  slightly  decreased  in  Dundee  during  1878,  when  7,674  per- 
sons were  apprehended  against  7,772  in  1877.  The  decrease  is  all  the 
more  satisfactory,  as  in  1878,  the  police  obtained  powers  to  deal  with 
offenses  with  which  previously  they  had  no  cognizance,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  destitution  that  has  been  prevalent  through  want  of  work. 
The  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  persons  found  with 
intent  to  commit  a  penal  offense  had  been  punished,  and  also  to  the  in- 
creased eflSciency  of  the  police  force,  and  more  especially  of  the  detect- 
ive staff  which  has  been  strengthened  from  time  to  time  by  constables 
in  plain  clothes  where  gangs  of  dangerous  thieves  were  known  to  be  at 
large.  There  were  no  serious  crimes  committed  within  the  burgh  that 
escaped  detection  during  the  past  year.  The  frequent  apprehension  of 
habitual  drunkards  swells  the  number  of  persons  apprehended.  If 
these  had  only  been  credited  with  one  appearance,  the  number  would 
have  been  6,125  instead  of  7,674  in  1878.  There  were  3,440  persons  in 
1878  brought  before  the  police  magistrates  for  petty  assaults  or  breaches 
of  the  peace  against  3,401  in  1877.  Drunkenness  led  to  the  commission 
of  most  of  these  crimes.    There  were  2,262  persons  taken  into  custody 
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in  1878,  charged  with  drunkenness,  against  1,980  in  1877,  showing  an 
increase  of  282  for  1878.    The  superintendent  of  police  says: 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  increase,  more  especially  as  trade  has  been  in  a  de- 
pressed state  during  1878,  but  as  the  food  supply  of  many  poor  persons  was  during 
tlie  winter  months  somewhat  scanty,  and  as  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  small  quan- 
tity of  spirituous  liquor  will  injuriously  aflfect  a  person  who  is  ill  supplied  with  fbod, 
the  cause  of  the  increase  may  in  this  way  be  to  some  extent  explavned. 

The  strength  of  the  police  force  for  1878  consisted  of  1  superintend- 
ent, 3  lieutenants,  8  inspectors,  8  detective  officers,  15  sergeants,  and 
114  constables,  making  a  total  of  176  for  an  estimated  population  of 
148,000  in  1878. 

THE  DUNDEE  PRISON  AID   SOCIETY. 

During  1878  this  association  was  a  useful  auxiliary  in  keeping  down 
crime.  The  aim  of  this  society  is  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
discharged  prisoners  by  getting  employment  for  these  unfortunate  men 
and  women,  and  thus  to  put  them  on  the  way  of  leading  lawful  and 
honest  lives.  This  society  has  accomplished  much  good  among  crim- 
inals, the  fallen  and  the  outcast  of  society. 

TRAMWAYS  IN  DUNDEE. 

These  are  about  to  be  further  extended  and  this  will  be  beneficial  in 
providing  a  considerable  amount  of  work  during  the  coining  winter. 
The  company  that  carry  on  these  tramways  has  been  fairly  successful 
since  it  started,  paying  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders,  hence  the  reason 
that  they  are  laying  down  new  lines,  which  will  afford  convenient  means 
of  transport  through  the  town. 

VALUATION  OF  THE  BURGH  OF  DUNDEE. 

For  tl^  first  time  in  many  years,  the  1879-^80  ordinary  valuation  roll 
of  this  town  shows  a  decrease,  amounting^  it  is  affirmed,  to  about 
X10,000.  This  has  arisen  from  the  number  ot  properties  unlet — chiefly 
Workingmen's  houses — and  from  the  reduction  of  rent«.  The  valuation 
of  Dundee  for  the  last  ten  years  is  seen  from  the  subjoined  table : 


Tears. 

Valuation. 

Increase. 

19M-70 

£       t. 

382,381  16 
397, 386  15 
415,713  16  : 
455,  609  09  I 
491, 359  03  ' 
540,688  06 
573, 518  10 
607,730  00 
637, 394  12 
660,  949  01  1 

£       i. 
15,004  19 

1870-71 

18. 327  01 
39.895  13 
35, 749  14 

1871-72    

1872-73  • 

1873-74 

49, 179  03 
32.990  04 

1874-75 

1875-76 ,.. 

1876-'77 

34,211  10 

1877-78 

29,564  12 
23,554  09 

1878-79    - --      -  

PARLIAMENTARY  LIST  OF  VOTERS  IN  DUNDEE. 

The  total  of  voters  hi  1878-79  was  15,811,  and  in  1879-'80  14,525, 
showing  a  decrease  of  1,286.  The  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  Dundee, 
as  shown  above,  amounts  to  about  iC  10,000,  and  as  this  decrease  is  chiefly 
upon  houses,  rented  by  the  working  classes,  £10,000  will  represent  1,000 
electors  paying  an  average  rental  of  £10  each.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  electors  is  shown  as  1,286.  Therefore,  the  number  of  those 
who  have  neglected  to  pay  poor  assessments — the  qualification  for  being 
eligible  to  vote^ — will  not  be  more  than  286.    It  may  be  presumed,  ac- 
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cording  to  this,  that  1,000  electors  have  been  compelled  through  circum- 
stances, likely  want  of  work,  to  leave  the  town. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  parliamentary  electors, 
in  Dundee  for  the  past  nine  years: 

1871 16,274 

1872 16,619 

1873 '. '. 17,782 

1874 19,599 

1875 19,074 

1876 19,793 

1877 18,964 

1878  15,811 

1879  14,525 

HEALTH  AND  SANITARY  CONDITION  OP  DUNDEE. 

The  medical  officer  of  this  town  writes  me,  saying : 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  that  the  health  of  Dundee  has 
been  during  the  current  year  (1879)  in  a  very  satiBiactory  condition.  Whooping-cough 
was  somewhat  prevalent  during  the  first  two  or  three  months,  but  gradually  abated 
after  that  period.  Other  zymotic  diseases  have  been  in  marked  abeyance  and  even 
the  summer  diarrhea  has  been  numerically  much  lower  than  usual. 

In  1878  the  health  of  the  town  was  good.  Various  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  this.  The  temperature  throughout  that  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  February,  November,  and  December,  was  higher  than  usual, 
while  the  rainfall  was  not  in  excess,  but  below  that  of  the  previous  year. 
With  these  two  favorable  atmospheiic  conditions,  the  epidemics  of  1878 
were  not  at  any  time  of  a  severe  character. 

The  total  deaths  during  1878  were  3,159,  consisting  of  1,517  males  and 
1,642  females.  This  indicates  a  death  rate  of  21.56  per  1,000  or  1  in  47 
individuals,  and  shows  a  slight  increase  over  the  death  rate  for  1877. 
It,  however,  compares  most  Ikvorably  with  the  death  rate  experienced 
by  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Greenock, 
is  the  lowest  recorded  for  1878.  Of  the  gross  mortality  in  1878,  1,414 
deaths  were  children  under  5  years  ol  age,  292  were  from  5  to  20,  925 
from  20  to  60,  and  528  above  60.  The  deaths  of  children  in  1878  under 
5  years  of  age  exceeded  by  157,  those  recorded  for  1877  and  i)resent  a 
death  rate  of  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  1878,  as  against  41.5 
per  cent,  for  1877.  The  total  births  for  1878  were  4,921,  viz,  2,533  males 
and  2,388  females,  affording  an  annual  birth  rate  of  33.56  per  1,000  or  1 
in  29  individuals.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  444  births  in  comparison 
with  those  registered  in  1877,  a  result  doubtless  due  to  depopulation  and 
commercial  depression  throughout  the  year.  In  1878  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population  through  excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounted  to 
1,762.  Of  the  births  4,399  were  legitimate  and  522  illegitimate,  showing 
a  rate  of  10.5(»  of  illegitimacy  in  the  total  births.  The  following  are 
tables  bearing  on  this  subject : 

Progress  of  the  population  of  Dundee  from  1821. 


Years. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Inc 
ten 

rease  in 
year*. 

1821 

t 

30.575 
45,355 
62,794 
78,981 
91,664 
120.724 
♦150,923 

1831 

14.7S(^ 

1841 

17,480 
ie,187 
12,788 

1851              

1861          

1871 

29,060 
1 30,  Iff 

1879 - 

*  Estimated. 

t  In  nine  years. 
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Xataral  increaae  of  the  population  of  Dundee  during  the  last  ten  years. 


Yean. 

Births.  'Deaths. 

Natural 
increase. 

18(W 

i 

4, 411      3.  ata 

84« 

lOTO 

_ 

4,354 
4.552 

4,952 
5,103 
5,291 
5.231 
5,365 

3,183 
3,330 
3,487 
3,280 
4.169 
3.306 
4,391 
.^027 

1,171 

1871 ^... 

1,222 

1872 .; 

1,156 

1878 

1,672 

1874 

934 

1876 

1,985 

1876 

840 

1877 

2,338 

1878 - 

4,921  1    3,159 

i;762 

Total  of  ten  vf'are 

48, 823     34. 894 

13,929 

sailors'  home. 

-  -      - 

This  much  needed  addition  to  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this  town 
was  begun  last  month  to  be  built  in  D;indee.  Several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  took  an  interest  in  seamen  have  most  generously  subscribed 
£12,000  to  erect  a  substantial  and  commodious  edifice  to  accommodate 
seamen.  Further,  a  lady  very  handsomely  arranged  for  providing  an 
endowment,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  Not- 
withstanding the  depressed  state  of  trade,  seldom,  if  ever,  in  Dundee, 
has  there  been  such  a  pleasant  unanimity  of  generous  sentiment,  ana 
such  timely  concurrence  of  favoring  circumstances  in  bringing  about  an 
excellent  arrangement.  Dundee  will  thus  be  suppliediwith  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  and  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  seamen 
who  land  oji  its  quays  from  foreign  ports. 

FEMALE  RESCUE  HOME. 

This  home  for  the  reclamcation  of  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  paths 
of  rectitude  and  virtue  was  established  in  Dundee  in  1878,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  number  of  i)hilanthropic  hulies.  This  institution  has  al- 
ready done  good  in  rescuing  a  number  of  females  from  vice  and  degra- 
dation, as  the  number  of  such  women  brought  before  the  police  court 
has  diminished. 

A  HOME  FOR  INCURABLES. 

This  institution  was  founded  this  year  in  Dundee,  the  funds  for  which 
were  mainly  raised  by  the  efforts  of  charitable  ladies,  who  displayed 
great  energy  in  promoting  the  work. 

A  NEW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

A  new  asylum  has  this  year  been  opened  in  Dundee,  the  old  building 
having  been  found  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  district,  and 
in  many  respects  unsuitable  for  the  present  mode  of  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. The  new  building  is  most  complete  in  all  its  arrangements,  and 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  position. 

THE  CITY  OP  GLASGOW  BANK  LIQUIDATION. 

This  is  going  on  favorably ;  13«.  4d.  per  pound  has  already  been  paid 
on  the  liabilities.  This  is  wonderful  progress  to  make,  almost  within  a 
year,  with  this  gigantic  winding  up.  It  is  expected  that  the  creditors 
will  be  paid  in  full  ultimately. 
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SCOTCH  BANK  SHARES. 

These  hare  not  nearly  recovered  to  what  they  stood  at  before  the  City 
of  Glasgow  failure,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  they  will  again  touch  so 
abnormally  high  a  figure. 

APPLICATIONS  FROM  UNITED  STATES  MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  goods  in  our  country  have  this  year 
continued  to  apply  to  me  for  names  of  parties  likely  to  become  purchas* 
ers  of  American-made  articles.  To  all  their  inquiries  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  reply,  giving  the  information  de&ired. 

UNITED  STATES  COMMERCIAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC   JOURNALS. 

These  continue  to  be  sent  to  this  office.  They  are  kei)t  on  file,  and 
laid  before  the  United  States  exporters  here,  with  the  view  of  diflfasiug 
commercial  and  scientific  knowledge  that  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
both  countries.  The  names  of  these  papers  are  The  American  Exporter, 
The  American  Mail  and  Exix>rt  Journal,  The  Exporter  and  Importer, 
The  American  Manufacturer  and  Exj)orter,  The  Iron  World,  The  For- 
eign Mail^  The  Mechanic,  and  The  Scientific  American,  which  are  all 
v^uable  in  promoting  United  States  business,  from  the  information 
rendered  by  their  letter-press  and  advertisements. 

MATTHEW  McDOUGALL. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee  J  October  1,  1879. 


Statement  shotcing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Dundee  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Qaarter  ending- 


Articles. 


December 
31,  1878. 


Burlapa i    $576,189  89 

tinens 396,990  99 


Yarn. 

Flax 

Canvaa 

Paper  stock 

Black  canvas 

Marmalade 

Wearing  apparel 

Sail  duck 

Towels 

Bagging 

Jam 

Gauge  glasses 

Bags 

Sacking 

Shuttles 

Twine 

Books 

Serims 

Sack-cutting  machine  . . . 

Padding 

Jewelry 

Plants. 

Flax  cloths 

Tarpauling 

Second-hand  machinery . 


March  31, 
1879. 


25, 152  77 
5,951  16 
13, 145  82  i 
44, 574  62  ' 
644  65  ! 
2, 639  18  . 
46  91 

7,  024  97  I 
5,  261  46  : 

8,  475  99  I 
353  66  I 

1, 447  27 
7,372  04  ' 
140  03  ' 
719  02  ; 
4, 216  33 


$492,063  48 
463, 327  01 
19, 897  32 
3,621  90 
3,270  68 
24, 915  83 


June  30, 1879. 


September 
30,  1879. 


,  Total  for  th6 
year. 


1721. 229  07 
419, 220  91  ! 
9,140  97 
1,  379  39  ' 
.    6,  889  62 
91, 580  57  I 


$712, 554  56 
641, 810  74  I 
10, 428  87 
5,368  38 
12, 974  00 
49. 882  14  I 


4,086  73  : 
18,  557  95  I 
7,327  32 


6.496  83 
4,663  13 
29,  448  47 


1,034  03 
8,733  46 


1,  957  61 
7,267  03 


272  44 

2,774  10 
324  59 

2,930  46 
244  01 
149  08 

1.824  10 

4,320  68 
192  73 


97  21  I 
7, 196  91  I 
15,  549  42  . 
22,  363  80 


1.  744  57 
4,477  66 


378  51 

406  58 
607  81 

1. 180  20 

6, 143  53 

t 

3,  267  75  ' 
i.. 

607  32 

$2,502,036  96 
1,921,340  « 

64.619  93 
16,320  M' 
36.279  01 

210, 953  10 

644  65 

2,639  18 

144  12 

24,805  44 

44,03196 

67.620  68 
363  •» 

6,183  48 
27.860  19 

140  09 

719  02 
4, 216  n- 

212  U 
3,649  19 

932  40 
10, 164  19 

2U01 

149  06 
t824  10 
8,195  70 

192  71 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exportSj  ^c. — Continued. 


Quarter  ending— 


Articles. 


I    December 
31,  1878. 


Oirpel 
Coal.. 


ting. 


Hemp 

Comba 

Whisky 

Machinery 

Seat  dnok 

Nets 

Counterpanes  . 
Ck)nfeotions  . . . 


March  81, 
1879. 


$1, 663  45 


June  30, 1879. 


$12, 724  70 

499  42 

662  51 

207  07 

2, 154  32 


September 
30,  1879. 


$1, 052  97 


,086  97 
182  48 
229  49 
316  13 
.17  62 


Total  for  1879 $1,100,346  26     1,061,531  39  >  1,320.348  08     1,495,094  16 

Total  for  1878 928, 094  92     1,  239, 729  22  ;  1, 142;  856  21     1, 214, 076  01 


Total  for  the 
Jrear. 


$1,663  45 

12, 724  70 

1,652  30 

662  51 

207  07. 

3,241  20 

182  48 

229  49 

316  13 

17  62 


4. 977,  319  89 
4,  624, 756  36 


Increase ;      172,251  34  I i 

Decrease 178, 197  83 


177. 491  87  I      281,  018  15 


462,563  63 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  AGENCY,  ABERDEEN. 

Polished  ^^'anite 

.!      $22,56123 

3, 855  39 

26  43 

$12, 958  85 

3, 450  94 

649  55 

110  00 

$36.  596  92 
2,  862  19 

$19,824  93 

1,627  12 

123  69 

$91,941  9B 

Paper  manufactures 

Whisky 

Twee*!  manufactures  

11, 695  64 
699  67 

110  00 

Woolen  manufactures 

i9,264  06 

11, 335  44 

114  19 

19,264  06 

Linen  manufactures 

11, 335  44 
114  19 

Agricultural  implements -• --- 

Total  for  1879 

26, 443  05 
31,  089  34 

17,069  34 
26,  013  32 

39, 459  11 
34,  237  04 

62, 179  43 
26,464  41 

135, 150  93 

ToUl  for  1878 

116, 804  11 

Increase 

5,222  07 

26, 715  02 

18, 346  82 

Decrease 

4,646  29 

8,  943  98 

ABSTRACT. 


Total  at  Dundee  for  1879 

Total  at  Aberdeen  for  1879  .... 

$1,100,346  26 
26,443  05 

$1,061,531  39 
17, 069  34 

$1,320,348  08  $1,495,094  16 
39,459  11  1        52,179  48 

$4, 977, 319  89 
135, 150  93 

Total  from  this  district  for  1879. 
Total  from  this  district  for  1878. 

1, 126, 789  31 
959, 184  26 

1, 078,  600  73 
1,265,742  64 

1,  359, 807  19 
1,177,093  25 

1,547,273  59 
1.239,540  42 

5,112,470  82 
4,641.560  47 

T|^nre#se 

167, 605  05 

182, 713  94        307, 733  17 

470,910  35 

Decrease 

187, 141  81 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  ejrportsfrom  the  commercial  agency  of  Dunfermline 
to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  18^79. 


Quarter 

ending- 
June  30, 1879. 

September 
30,  1879. 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,  1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

Linens 

Linens  and  cottons 

$158,  095  69 
124. 345  48 
22,982  72 
13, 357  57 

$262,241  78 

175, 015  64 

26,864  63 

6, 165  70 

$95, 932  72 

49,069  69 

28,542  60 

6,530  06 

$315,  087  48 
48,678  15 
99,391  16 
10, 894  45 

$831,307  67 
397,008  86 

Cottons 

Floor  oil-cloths 

177,781  01 
36  947  76 

Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  the  year  1878 j 

318,781  46 
214, 139  83 

470,  287  75 
368,077  58 

180,  074  87 
147, 280  10 

473,901  24 
369, 506  37 

1,443,045  32 
1, 099, 002  88 

iBcrexise ' 

1 

104,641  63 

102, 210  17 

32, 794  77 

104,395  87 

344,042  44 

H.  RAY  MYERS. 
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GLASGOW.      . 

Report^  by  Consul  Cooper^  on  the  trade  and  indtistries  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Glasgow  for  th^  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  stat-ement,  A,  of  ex- 
ports from  the  port  of  Glasgow  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1879:  also,  a  statement,  B,  of  the  principal  imports  to 
this  port  from  the  United  States  during  the  same  period ;  also,  a  report, 
C,  of  the  navigation  of  this  port  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879 ; 
also,  a  statement,  I),  of  the  shii>-building  on  the  Clyde  for  the  year  1878. 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  an  increase  of  $1,049,345  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  United 
States,  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  pig-iron.  The  ship- 
ments of  that  article  fell  in  value  from  $2,402,186  in  1872  to  $181,304  in 
1878,  the  price  declining  in  that  period  from  $36  per  ton  to  $10  per  ton. 
The  shipments  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year  largely  ex- 
ceed in  value  those  of  the  three  preceding  quarters,  and  are  about 
twice  the  value  of  the  entire  shipments  of  the  year  ending  September 
30, 1378.  This  increased  activity  in  the  iron  trade  has  given'a  brighter 
tone  to  other  industrial  enterprises  of  this  district,  and  the  increase  of 
exports  of  every  description  of  manufacture  is  quite  obvious. 

DULLNESS  OF  TRADE  IN  GENERAL. 

Other  evidences  of  any  decided  improvement  in  general  trade  are  want^- 
ing.  Th^  outlook  from  a  business  point  of  view  is  even  more  gloomy 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  At  that  time  a  sudden  shock  to  the 
credit  and  confidence  of  the  business  community  throughout  Scotland 
was  experienced  in  the  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — the  greatest 
commercial  catastrophe  and  disgrace  of  the  last  fifty  years.  On  the  2d 
day  of  October,  1878,  this  establishment,  of  excelleut  standing  in  popular 
belief,  and  i)ossessing  an  unusually  large  constituency^,  having  many 
years  since  become  practically  insolvent  by  reckless  loans  upon  value- 
less securities,  and  kept  afloat  solely  by  the  renewal  and  enlargement 
of  its  own  acceptances,  suddenly  closed  its  doors  with  liabilities  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $64,000,000,  with  an  estimated  deficiency  of  $34,000,000, 
although  it  had  a  few  weeks  previously  declared  a  dividend  of  12  per 
cent,  with  a  large  showing  of  suridns.  There  were  1,250  stockholders 
and  450  gratuitous  trustees  under  marriage  settlements,  all  of  whom 
are  liable  to  the  last  shilling  of  their  fortune,  which  simply  means 
financial  ruin  to  them  all.  There  were  59,000  depositors,  who  have 
$45,000,000  locked  up  indefinitely,  but  who  will,  it  is  expected,  realize  in 
full  eventually.  The  paid-up  stock  of  the  bank  was  $5,000,000,  and  was 
quoted  at  240,  therefore  the  actual  loss  to  the  unfortunate  stockholders 
alone,  including  the  deficiency  of  $34,000,000,  was  $46,000,000,  while  the 
resultant  shrinkage  in  the  value  of  stocks  and  shares  of  every  descrip- 
tion involves  an  i^ditional  loss  to  the  community  in  general,  even  ex- 
ceeding that  amount.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  subsequent  investigations 
of  the  affairs  of  the  other  banks  of  Scotland  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are 
all  conducted  in  a  safe  and  conservative  manner  and  upon  an  eminently 
sound  basis. 
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To  the  general  depression  in  business  is  added  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent season  in  Scotland  has  been  unprecedentedly  cold  and  wet,  resulting 
in  an  almost  total  failure  in  the  crops  of  all  kinds  and  the  ruin  of  a  va«t 
number  of  the  best  farmers  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  conceded  that  actual 
famine  would  be  inevitable,  except  for  the  unlimited  stores  of  cheap 
breadstuffs  and  other  food  constantly  coming  in  from  the  United  States. 
The  ever-increasing  number  of  the  unemployed  is  a  matter  of  very 
grave  coucern,  and  is  at  present  demanding  the  most  serious  attention 
and  consideration  of  the  authorities  here.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  now  about  35,000  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employ  in  this  city, 
and  the  number  daily  increasing.  The  clamorous  demands  for  work 
and  for  bread,  individually  upon  the  streets  and  collectively  upon  the 
public  squares,  indicate  serious  conseciuences  if  not  promptly  met.  This 
state  of  things  is  aggravated  by  the  increasing  antagonism  of  the  em- 
ploy6  toward  the  employer.  In  spite  of  the  sad  scarcity  of  employment, 
labor  strikes  are  constantly  recurring,  incited  by  leaders  either  crafty 
or  ignorant,  resulting  in  incalculable  injury  to  both  sides,  and  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  prevalent  misery  and  distress. 

SHIP-BUILDING  ON  THE  CLYDE. 

There  is  still  no  improvement  in  that  iuiportant  industry  of  the  Clyde — 
ship  building.  The  tonnage  launched  in  1878  was  21 1,989,  including  11 
iron  steamers  of  2,000  tons  and  upward  each,  and  12  of  3,000  tons  and 
upward.  But  this  prosperity  of  last  year  was  temporary.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  amount  of  tonnage  constructing  and  contracted  for  was 
only  82,784,  the  lowest  for  a  period  of  eleven  years.  The  entire  number 
of  vessels  on  the  stocks  in  all  the  yards  on  June  30,  1879,  was  only  55. 
It  is  i)erhaps  worthy  of  note  that  there  was  launched  yesterday,  at 
Dumbarton,  the  Buenos  Ayrean  steel  screw  steamer,  the  largest  in  the 
world,  built  for  the  transatlantic  service.    Gross  tonnage,  4,040  tons. 

SUGAR  IMPORTS. 

The  sugar  trade  of  the  Clyde  has  advanced  from  56,000  tons  imported 
in  1868  to  250,000  tons  in  1878,  and  the  entire  amount  of  these  importa- 
tions have  been  absorbed  by  the  14  refineries  at  Greenock.  This  trade 
has  felt  the  effects  of  the  general  depression  less,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  other  important  industries  of  the  district;  yet  several  refineries  have 
suspended  operations  for  the  present.  Not  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  is  now 
made  in  Scotland,  the  trade  being  entirely  extinguished  by  imi)ortatious 
chiefly  from  France  and  other  Continental  nations  granting  bounties 
upon  their  exports.  The  price  of  good  brown  sugar  has  fallen  from 
$10.50  per  cwt.  in  1858  to  $5.50  in  1878.  The  imports  of  beet-root  sugar 
have  increased  from  22,000  tons  in  1858  to  48,000  tons  in  1878.  All 
sugars  are  imported  free  of  duty. 

GENERAL  EXPORTS. 

Besides  pig  iron,  there  is  a  marked  increase  over  last  year  in  the  ship- 
nients  of  chemicals,  thread,  cotton,  linen  and  woolen  goods,  caps,  wines 
and  liquors  (mostly  whisky),  and  scrap  iron  (old  rails),  and  a  falling  off 
in  muslins,  carpets,  machinery,  and  ironware. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

While  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  considerable  market  in  Scotland  for 
many  lines  of  American  manufactures,  the  present  state  of  trade  is  very 
unfavorable  to  an  active  demand  for  anything  but  the  actual  neceslsaries 
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of  life.  Many  articles  which,  as  novelties,  met  a  good  demand  when 
first  introduced,  have  been  promptly  imitated  by  enterprising  mana- 
facturers  on  this  side,  who  have  effectually  closed  this  market  to  our 
goods  in  that  line,  especially  as  to  articles  of  comparatively  small  value 
in  household  ironmongery. 

The  diipments  of  breadstuffs  and  provisions  have  largely  increased 
during  the  past  year. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  11,000,000  pounds  of  beef  which 
came  from  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  scarcely  a  pound  of 
Ameiican  beef  is  retailed  und^  that  name  in  this  market.  It  is  of  such 
superior  quality  that  it  is  nearly  all  sold  as  the  genuine  home-fed  article. 

American,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  now  shipped  to  this  port  are 
most  excellent  in  quality,  and  nearly  monopolize  the  market  here. 

ABSENCE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  immense  shipments  fiwm  the 
United  States  to  this  country  are  made  almost  exclusively  in  foreign 
bottoms.  Freights  have  advanced  here  to  a  remunerative  point,  yet 
our  flag  is  seldom  seen  in  the  Clyde,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  hope  for 
improvement  in  that  respect  till  existing  restrictions  shall  be  so  modi- 
fied as  to  give  American  citizens  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  those 
who  are  permitted  to  purchase  their  ships  in  an  open  market. 

SAMUEL  F.  COOPEE. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgoic,  October  10,  1879. 


A,— statement  showing  the  value  of  d^iclared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Glasgow 
to  the  United  States  dunng  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Sejjtember  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending — 


ArticleB. 


Decfiiiber  I    March  -31,      t„„^  qa  1070     St*pt4-raber 
31,1878.      I         1879.  June  dU,  W».      3^^1579^ 


Tot4a  for  the 
year. 


Thread 

Cotton  and  linen  ffoods  and  cotton 

Woolen  goods  and  wool 

Muslins 

Laces  and  trimmings 

Carpets 

Hats  and  caps , 

Furs  and  skins I 

Fishing  gut 

Hemp  and  Jute  goods 

Books 

Pig-iron 

Machinery  and  ironware 

"Wire  goods 

Gimi  and  paints 

Coals 

Paper  and  paper  stock | 

Granite  ana  stone  goods 

Tobacco  pipes  (clay) 

Wine  ana  liquors ■ 

Beer 

Scrap  iron  and  steel 

Oatmeal  and  flour •. 

Fire-clay  goods > 

Chemicals  

Shawls j 

Earthenware  and  glass ' 

Miscellaneous 


^45,  304  00 

,  $456,  512  00 

$476,  295  00 

121.  062  00 

2.50,  375  00 

115,  992  00 

3,  7.'>«  00 

2, 105  00 

18,  247  00 

11, 896  00 

90,  562  00 

43,655  00 

7.001  00 

19,  385  00 

17,320  00  ' 

20, 736  00 

1,710  00 

4,901  00 

6,597  00 

8,876  00 

5,  791  00 

18,630  00 

18,  037  00 

11.617  00  1 

3.  457  00 

3,958  00 

292  00 

4,294  00 

8,  843  00 

715  00  • 

2,491  00 

2,278  00 

3, 195  00  1 

64,897  00 

83, 958  00 

125,220  00 

15,  254  00 

12.  471  00 

13,  830  00  , 

1,500  00 

4.  257  00 

3.  627  00 

6, 116  00 

7,  435  00 

9,090  00 

3,  500  00 

6, 410  00 

2,081  00 

19,  025  00 

11,  278  00 

11,  560  00  1 

5, 134  00 

2,  745  00 

3,511  00 

4,862  00 

6.727  00 

4,506  00  1 

30, 940  00 

16,  832  00 

9,  565  00 

5,271  00 

5. 125  00 

7,361  00  ' 

$578,  852  00 

125,  307  00 

6,531  00 

•    77,  753  00 

31,  357  00 
15,  028  00 
28,  917  00 

1,  430  00 

""4,"  704  06" 

1.438  00  , 

354,784  00 

4, 188  00 

1,211  00 

12,  731  00  I 

1,  591  00 
18,  705  00  ; 

6,714  00  I 
4,  214  00 

32,  420  00 

2,  513  00 
98,234  00  ' 


$1, 957, 

612, 

30, 

223, 

75, 

42, 

.50, 

49, 

7, 

18, 

9, 

628, 

45, 

10. 

35, 

13, 

61, 

18, 

20. 


051  00 
736  00 
639^00 
866  00 
063  00 
435  00 
181  00 
714  00 
707  00 
556  00 
402  00 
859  00 
743  00 
506  00 
372  00 
582  00 
168  00 
104  00 
309  00 
757  00 
270  00 
234  00 


117  00  , 
107,  947  00 
23, 035  00 
9, 667  00  I 
175,  796  00  , 


401  00 

122, 475  00 

38, 127  00 

6,843  00 

3,  058  00 


2,590  00 

243, 447  00  I 

37.  057  00  ; 

17, 056  00  ' 

15,  005  00 


1, 270  00 

225,  545  00  . 

40,  535  00  i 

8.341  00  I 

99,  788  00 


4,378  00 
699.414  00 
139, 654  00 
41,907  00 
298,  647  00 


Total  in  United  States  gold   1, 119, 876  00 
Total  for  preceding  year  ...  1, 161,  861  00 


Increase  . 
Becreaae . 


1, 190, 783  00 
1, 139, 680  00 


1,203,586  00   1,784.101  00 
950,  770  00       996, 689  00 


5, 298,  345  00 
4.  249. 000  00 


41, 986  00  ' 


51, 103  00         252.  816  00       787,  412  00  I     1,  049,  345  00 
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B. — SiaUmewt  ab^hg  tkevrinoipal  imports  from  the  UniUd  States  to  the  citif  qf  Glasgow 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Article*. 


Dead  meat: 

Beef pounds. 

Mutton do... 

Pork do... 

Lire  cattle head 

Live  sheep do . . 

Wheat bush. 

Indian  com do... 

Flonr cwt. 

gat-meal do. . 
utter do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Lard do.. 

Bacon cwt. 


Articles. 


I  Quantity. 


Salt  pork cwt. 

Hams do.. 

Leather do.. 

Tallow do.. 

Rosin do.. 

Shoepegs do.. 

Tobacco do.. 

Oil-cake do.. 

Do bags. 

Canned  meat oases. 

Apples barrels 

Staves pieces. 

Lumber do.. 


17,160 

69,208 

2,739 

31,552 

148.243 
3,200 
32.304 
11. 140 
17, 143 
80.541 
56,899 

478,258 
45,585 


C. — Betums  of  arrivaU  of  Bailing  vessels  at  the  harbor  of  Glasgow  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1879. 


1879. 


187a 


No.      Tonnage.'     No.      Tonnage. 


Coastwise. 
Foreign.... 


307 


Total 2,203 

♦ i 


252,383  I 
140.790  I 


2,342 
885 


299,372 
158,254 


898, 173   2, 727  |   467, 626 


Countries  to  which  the  above  vessels  belonged. 


Countries. 


Britain  and  dependencies 194 

Norway  and  Sweden 34 

Russia 1 

Germany 5 

Denmark 3 

Holland 4 

France 28 


Countries. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Spain     . , 

311 

Itoy 

:::;:  •  le 

7,308 

2,413 

321 

434 

Austria 

Greece 

Brazil 

United  SUtes 

'      14 

8.044 

Betum  of  arrivals  of  steam  vessels  at  the  harbor  of  Glasgow  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


1878. 


1879. 


Countries,  Sec. 


Scotland 9,470 

England 722 

Ireland 2,036 

United  States 

Foreign 

Steamers  bnilt  and  put  back  ft'om  sea 

Total '. 13,210  2,154,738  j  14,052  ,  2,283,876 


'     No. 

Tonnage. 

652, 951 
352,177 
586,604 
230, 455 
261, 980  1 
170,566  1 

No. 

10,185 
795 
2,012 
134 
470 
456 

Tonnage. 

9,470 
722 

2,036 
122 
498 
862 

582,183 
860,127 
590,091 
258,615 
261, 757 
231, 103 

D. 


-Statement  showing  the  number  and  register  tonnage  of  new  vessels  launched  upon  the 
Biver  Clyde,  during  the  year  1878. 


New  vessels. 


No.  :  Tons.  '  No.      Tons. 


Iron  steamers:  ' 

Under  100  tons  each 10  '       474 

From  100  to  500  tons  each 43     13,412 

From  500  to  1,000  tons  each 24     17,297  i 

From  1,000  to  2,000  tons  each 80  j  45,322  ! 

From  2,000  to 3,000  tons  each 11  I  26,680  i 

3,000  tons  and  upwards 12     31,314  i 


130  '  134,499 
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D. — Statement  shomng  the  number  and  register  tonnagef  j'C, — Coutinned. 


New  Teesels.  i  No.  i  Toii«. 


No.     Tons. 


Iron' Bailing  ships :  | 

Under  500  tons  each..  I  7      2,755 

From  500  to  1,000  tons  each ;  12  I    9,^S4 

From  1,000  to  2,000  tons  each 28  '  41,402 


Composite  steamers :  I  i 

Uuder500tons 1  I        250  | 

From  600  to  2,000  tons  each 3       1,  9e«  ' 


47 


54,041 


4  j      2,316 

"Wooden  screw  steamer  for  Ceylon I 1  '         180 

Steel  sailing  ship i I  1  |      1,700 

Steel  paddle  schooners 1 |. 2  |      1,636 

Steel  steamers I | 2  206 

Steel  and  iron  ships '  2  i      4,754 

Barges,  d&c t •  20  I         872 

Iron  screw  steam-corvettes  for  the  British  Government,  each  2,377  tons  i  •  I 

and  450  nominal  horse-power |  5  11,885 

I            I               I  214  211, 989 


LEITH. 

Eeportj  by  Consul  Robesorij  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Leith^for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  tx)  transmit  herewith,  in  compliance  with  the  Con- 
sular Kegulations,  the  following  annual  returns  applicable  to  the  com- 
merce faUiug  under  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  A, — Statement  of  the  imports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1879,  showing  the  average  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
duce imported  at  Leith  from  the  countries  mentioned  in  it.  The  total 
value  of  the  whole  imports  amounts  to  $13,641,594.01,  being  a  decrease 
on  last  year  by  over  $6,000,000. 

Inclosure  B, — Statement  of  the  exports  at  Leith  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1879,  showing  the  total  value  of  these  to  be  $1,974,548.04. 
This  id  a  decrease^ upon  last  year  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars;  and 
as  compared  with  the  total  for  1877  it  is  a  decrease  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars.  This  result  arises  from  the  continued  depression  of  trade  in 
those  products  which  consist  chiefly  of  coal  and  pig-iron.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks,  however,  large  orders  for  pig-iron  have  been  received  in 
this  country,  and  the  market  value  of  the  article  has  risen  over  $2  per  ton. 

Inclosure  C. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  i>ort  of  Leith  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1879.  From  this  statement  it  \dllbe  seen  that 
during  the  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Leith  1,453  vessels  of  the  total 
burden  of  620,336  tons,  and  during  the  same  period  there  cleared  945 
vessels  of  the  total  bunien  of  384,380  tons.  Of  the  vessels  which  en- 
tered 5  were  of  the  United  States  flag,  of  the  burden  of  2,331  tons,  and 
there  cleared  4  of  the  burden  of  2,192  tons,  showing  a  considerable  de- 
crease as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

Inclosure  D. — Statement  of  the  declared  exports  from  this  consulate 
district  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879, 
This  statement  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  for  that  year  to  be 
$368,939.12.  This  amount  is  considerably  less  than  last  year,  the  de- 
crease being  caused  by  the  establishment  of  the  consular  agency  at 
Kirkcaldy,  Fifeshire,  which  was  previously  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
consulate. 

There  are  large  imports  to  this  district  by  way  of  Glasgow  and  Liv- 
eri)ool  from  the  United  States,  and  the  district  is  well  canvassed  by 
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Americjiii  agents,  who  appear  to  know  the  wants  of  their  diflferent  trades 
well,  and  do  a  fair  businesn.  The  imports  of  beef  from  the  United  States 
to  this  district  have  been  very  large,  but  have  not  materially  aflected 
the  home  trade.  The  shipments  of  butter  from  the  United  States  have 
had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  trade  in  that  produce  from  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  owing  to  the  quality  having 
greatly  improved,  and  the  price  being  much  cheaper. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  in  United  States  cheese,  a  verj-  fair  business 
has  been  done  this  year,  as  the  quality  continues  to  improve  so  much, 
and  prices,  until  quite  recently,  weresounusally  moderate  that  theScotch 
farmers  were  quite  paralyzed,  being  unable  to  produce  a  quality  of  cheese 
to  compete.  The  result  has  been  that  several  large  producers  in  the  ag- 
ricultural distiicts,  where  cheese-making  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great 
many  years,  have  had  to  give  up  the  trade  altogether.  Dutch  cheese, 
whic^h  U8e<l  to  be  such  a  large  import  here,  has  also  receive<l  a  material 
check.  The  price  of  the  finest  American  factory  and  dairy  cheese  has 
for  some  time  been  $7  per  cwt.,  but  it  has  recently  rapidly  lisen,  and  the 
market  price  is  now  $10.50  per  cwt.,  with  the  prospect  for  a  further  rise. 

A  good  trade  is  also  being  done  here  in  American  canned  products, 
including  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  The  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States  make  numerous  trade  inquiries  at  this  consulate,  which 
I  endeavor  to  answer  promptly  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Although  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  1st  of  October,  no  Scotch 
wheat  ot  the  present  season's  crop  has  been  offered  for  sale ;  the  agri- 
cultural situation  is  gloomy  to  a  degree,  the  fields  still  being  cjuite  green 
in  the  uplands,  and  the  season  is  too  far  mlvanced  for  any  hope  of 
summer  sunshine  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  frost  also  has  appeared, 
and  the  chances  of  the  grain  maturing  properly  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  short,  bad  as  the  harvests  have  been  since  1876,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  present  season's  yield  will  be  far  the  worst,  and  griev- 
ously detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  community.  The 
i^eserve  of  1879  wheat  still  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  is  necessarily 
very  limited.  Barley  and  oats  are  corre8i>ondingly  bad,  but  no  estimate 
of  how  much  they  will  fall  below  the  average  yield  can  yet  be  given. 
Turnips  are  likely  to  tura  out  better  than  was  expected,  but  still  they 
will  fall  short  of  the  average  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  which  means 
an  enonuous  loss  to  Scotch  farmers.  Potatoes  promised  well  until  dis- 
ease set  in  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  now  it  is  feared  the  loss  among  them 
will  be  very  disastrous.  Pasture  is  scarce,  and  stock  are  not  doing 
well,  and  they  ai*e  cheajKnr  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  Alto- 
gether this  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  worst  years  Scotch  farmers  have 
ever  seen. 

REDUCTION   OF  W  AGES. 

I  anticipate  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  a  hard  one  on  the  working 
classes,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  classes  of  workmen 
throughout  Scotland.  There  is  at  present  a  proposition  before  the  di- 
rectors of  the  North  British  Eailway  Company  (one  of  the  largest  cor- 
XK)rations  of  the  kind  in  Scotland)  to  reduce  tlie  wages  10  per  cent,  firom 
the  directors  down  to  the  laborer.  This  reduction,  if  given  effect  to, 
will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  company  of  over  $250,000 ;  but  I  may  men- 
tion that  this  will  be  resisted  by  a  majority  of  the  officials  and  workmen. 
Throughout  Scotland  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  strict  economy  in 
carrying  on  all  kinds  of  business,  and  in  the  manner  of  living. 

25  c  R— VOL  n  r^^^^l^ 
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EMIGRATION. 

I  anticipate,  as  another  result  of  the  depressed  state  of  trade  and  ag- 
riculture in  Scotland,  that  there  will,  in  the  beginning  of  1880,  be  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  these 
will  be  of  a  better  class  and  carrying  more  money  with  them  than 
hitherto. 

JOHN  T.  ROBESOK 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leith^  October  3,  1879. 


A.-Staiement  thowing  the  impoiU  at  Leith,  Scotland,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Wheat bushels. 

Oats  and  maize do. . . 

Pease do. . . 

Wood loads. 

Guano tons. 

Do do  .. 

Wheat bushels. 

Oflits  and  maize do . . . 

Pease do... 

Wood loads. 

Wh««t bushels. 

Barley do... 

Oats  and  maize do . . . 

Rve do... 

Flour bags. 

Tow tons. 

Pease bushels. 

Beans do... 

Flour hags. 

Flax tons. 

Wheat bushels. 

Barley do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do... 

Tares do... 

Flour bags. 

Wood loads. 

FUx tons. 

Tow do... 

Hemp do... 

Pease bushels. 

Wheat do... 

Barley do... 

Oats  and  maize do... 

Pease , do... 

Peans do... 

Tares do... 

Flour bags. 

Tow tons. 

Wheat bushels. 

Oats  and  maize do... 

Wood loads. 

Wheat bushels. 

Barley do... 

Oats  and  maize ...do... 

Pease do... 

Tares do... 


Quantity. 

I 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Flour bags. 

Wood loads- 
Flax tons. 

Tow do... 

Hemp do... 

Barley bushels. 

Oats  and  maize ' do. . . 

BeAns    do... 

Wood loads. 

Barley bushels. 

Rye do... 


26,oee 

3,570 

466 

2,113 

11,344 

91,736 

17,004 

15.588 

169,824 

20,424 


$1,661,892  00 

I      382, 470  60 

16, 552  00 

I        25, 700  00 

230, 431  80 

148,856  50 

165.402  00 

156, 216  80 

70, 536  00 

255,820  00 

20,520  00 

201,544  00 

160,004  00 

16, 130  40 

740, 716  00 

1,260  42 

15,488  00 

16, 102  00 

270,433  50 

875  07 

2, 161, 272  00 

876,760  00 

145,044  00 

55, 724  40 

25,823  20 

425,040  SO 

33,100  00 

181, 325  70 

20,887  01 

310, 010  00 

2,352  00 

72,036  00 

27,640  00 

1,468  80 

1, 152  00 

28,602  80 

1,278  40 

727, 770  23 

1, 080  36 

42.768  00 

2,064  80 

351, 040  00 

638,436  00 

367, 720  00 

102, 312  80 

36,000  00 

4,077  60 

4, 117  05 

521,880  00 

781, 808  22 

83, 008  10 

308,408  00 

11,344  00 

77,075  60 

20,580  60 

311,760  00 

160,824  00 

32,366  40 


Total  value  of  imports. 


Total  value. 


^12,086,623  60 

230,431  80 
148,856  50 

656,064  80 


1, 230, 174  01 


>      302, 089  56 


4, 244, 386  90 


2, 352  00 


^      861,  028  59 


42,768  00 
I      354, 904  80 


^  2, 839, 152  86 

421, 669  20 
I       202, 190  40 


13, 641, 594  01 


Whence  imported. 


United  States  of  America. 

South  America. 
Africa. 

Canada. 


Denmark. 


Franco. 


Germany. 


Holland. 


Hamburg. 


Norway. 


Russia. 


Sweden. 
Turkey. 
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Articles. 


Wheat bushels. 

Barley do... 

Oata  uid  maize do... 

Pease do... 

Beans do... 

Tares do... 

Rve do... 

Flonr bags. 

Meal do  .. 

Wood loads. 

Oaano tons. 

Flar do... 

Tow do... 

Hemp do... 


Yearendine 
June  30,  1870. 


Year  ending 
June  80,  im. 


3, 180, 044 

1, 744, 832 

1,038,144 

287,024 

105, 312 

18, 576 

44,088 

189, 570 


74,985 

7,361 

4,402 

505 

4,298 


4, 663, 642 

2, 957, 944 

2, 844, 496 

322,864 

329, 032 

68,680 

171,384 

399,232 

10 

110.382 

11,595 

3,816 

1,115 

8,674 


Decrease. 


1,482,606 

1,213,112 

1.806,852 

35,840 

223.720 

50,104 

127,296 

209.653 

10 

35,847 

4,234 

1,414 

620 

4,376 


B. — Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Scotland,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Coals 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

Do 

Pig  iron 

Coals 

Pig  iron 

CoaU , 

Pigiron 

MiOleableiron.. 
Coals 

Do 

Pigiron 

Malleable  iron.. 

CoaLs 

Pigiron 

Coals , 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Do 

Pigiron 

Malleable  iron. 

Coals 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Pigiron 

Coals 

Do 


Quantity. 


Total  value  of  exports. 


Torn. 

10,697 

60 

10, 210 

701 

463 

4,390 

6,060 

11,  Oil 

4,763 

56 

879 

11.723 

4,218 

17 

19,375 

19,483 

91 

45,509 

6,835 

33,027 

12. 331 

1,644 

12,839 

220 

967 

39,609 

20, 412 

382 

1,001 

200 

6,210 

195 

381 

3,491 


Value,  including  costs  and 
charges. 


♦^•^sr*^.««« 


2,453  50 
4,844  35 
15, 365  00 
63,400  62 
38,538  50 
49,833 
1,771 


50) 
00> 
40) 


41, 030  50 
44,132  83 
537  75 
67, 812  50  \ 
203, 850  14  5 
318  50) 
476, 159  52  J 
23,922  50^ 
346, 560  67  5 
48, 158  50  f 
17,201  13  5 
44, 936  50  I 
2,30185  5 


60) 
24  S 
52) 


138, 631  60 
213,570 
12,083 
3,  503  50  ) 
2,092  59  5 
21, 735  00  I 
2,040  28  5 


35,766  50 

7,297  85 

78, 765  62 

90, 142  90 

3,076  50 

85,701  08 

271,662  64 

476,478  02 

369, 483  17 

60,350  63 

47, 238  35 

3,384  50 

364,285  26 

.   5,506  09 

23, 775  28 

1,333  50 
12, 218  50 

Whither  exported. 


South  America. 
British  North  America. 
Austria. 

Belgium.  , 

Denmark. 

Egypt 

France. 

Germany. 

Hamburg. 

HoUand. 

Italy. 

Norway, 
Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 
Sweden. 

Turkey. 
West  liidics. 


1, 974, 528  04  I 


t 


EEC  APrr  UL  ATION. 


Years. 

Coals. 

Pigiron. 

MaUeable 
iron. 

Year  to  June  30, 1879    

Tons.* 
152,752 
290,369 

Tons. 
136,244 
118, 161 

Tons. 
455 

Year  to  June  30, 1878    . 

1,095 

Increase      ... 

18.083 

Decrease  .......  ...                    

i37, 6i9 

640 
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D. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  disii^t  of  Leith  U> 
the  United  States  daring  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septenibej^  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending— 


Articles. 


December  ' 
31,  1878.     I 


March  31, 
1879. 


Alea 

Biaeaits 

BookB 

Coala 

Colors 

Gelatine 

Granite 

Grindstones 

Linens 

Lime  Juice 

Lithographic  stones. 

Maps 

Miscellaneous 

Morphia 

Oatmeal. 


I 


$11, 910  58 

2,208  89 

38.037  26 

605  24 

54048 

14, 036  80 


$15. 542  34 

1, 210  31 

40,208  42 

527  20 

837  18 

25, 333  42 


June  30, 
1879. 


September 
30,  1879. 


I 


1,601  62 


Paper  shavines 

Pictures  and  orawiuga  . . 

Printing  materials 

Seeda 

Stationery 

Stereo-plates 

Tweeds 

Wax 

Whisky 

Wines 

China  and  glass 

Guns 

Sailcloth 

Fishing  material 

Medicmes  and  glycerine . 


1, 193  47 
3,215  97 

194  66 
1,029  32 

590  87 
5, 501  79 


195  67  I 


$11, 959  76 

1, 453  70 

38, 025  49 

16, 379  15 

1,042  80 

20, 146  33 

1,386  95 

"i,' 395' 93' 


$7,638  29 
3,068  97 
21, 679  87 
14, 230  76 
721  65 
19, 979  41 

*' 109*56' 
488  59 
307  80 


472  29 
200  18  ' 
067  94  I 
748  94 


561  72 

492  31 
2.636  38 

728  72 
2,750  53 
2,433  25 

603  30 


728  80 
481  21 
289  65 
614  95 
1,777  60 


Total  in  United  States  gold 85, 916  41 

Total  for  pi-uceding  year I  133,464  39 


I- 


Increase 

Decrease I  47,647  98 


94,060  65 
157, 986  78 


63,926  13 


2, 367  52  I 
954  26  I 

1, 626  97  ' 
447  06 

3, 534  41 


3, 130  67  I 
205  72 


106  87 
271  91 


122  99 
946  42 


106,  111  27 
08.218  95 


7,802  32 


3,167  62 

4,306  17 

2,060  16 

412  08 

274  63 


1,890  06 
80  54 


203  29 
448  06 


167  85 
433  11 

180  80 


i  Total  for 
the  year. 


$47, 059  97 

7, 941  87 

•137,951  04 

31, 742jll 

3, 142  35 

70, 495  96 

1,306  95 

305  13 

3,486  14 

307  86 

1, 193  47 

8, 312  83 

6,037  40 

8,252  83 

2, 179  63 

12, 061  36 

2,433  25 

6,106  22 

495  44 

967  94 

952  23 

448  67 

106  84 

1,168  56 

1,  470  68 

470  61 

614  95 

1,777  50 

122  99 

016  42 


82,860  79 
222, 139  97 


139, 289  18 


368, 939  12 
611, 810  09 


242,870  97 


WALES. 

CARDIFF. 

Report^  by  Consul  SikeSy  on  the  trade  and  transactions  of  Cardiff j  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

1  have  tlie  honor  herewith  to  send  my  annual  report  on  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Cardiff  and  district,  together  with  Form  D. 

The  principal  exports  are  steam  and  house  coal,  iron  and  steel  rails, 
tin  plates,  and^spiegeleisen.  The  price  of  steam  and  honse  coal  has  re- 
mained about  the  same  since  my  last  report.  The  coal  proprietors  are 
keeping  their  collieries  working  in  hopes  of  better  times  more  than  for 
any  advantage  they  derive  from  the  price  realized,  which,  in  many 
cases,  barely  covers  the  cost  of  working  the  coal. 

The  last  month,  I  am  glad  to  report,  has  been  an  exceptionally  busy 
one  in  the  iron  trade,  and  numerous  orders  have  been  received  from  the 
United  States  for  railway  iron,  the  first  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is 
hoj)ed,  with  the  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  that  the  future 
here  may  soon  become  brighter.    Several  iron  works  in  this  district 
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have  commenced  work,  and  it  is^  believed  important  orders  have  been 
received. 

The  tin-plate  trade  has  also  shown  a  marked  increase,  but  there  is 
innch  dissatisfaction  between  masters  and  workmen  concerning  the 
terms  of  working.  The  differences  which  are  constantly  arising  between 
masters  and  men,  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  tend  to  drive  the 
trade  into  other  channels,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  until  the  men 
are  compelled  to  succumb  by  sheer  want  they  hold  out,  and  then  ac- 
cept gratefidly,  but  too  late,  the  masters'  terms  when  the  orders  have 
been  given  elsewhere. 

In  the  live-meat  trade  there  has  been  some  activity.  During  the 
year  the  Cardiff  and  New  York  steamers  have  landed  at  Cardiff  the  fol- 
lowing live  animals,  viz :  537  hogs,  out  of  a  total  of  857  shipped ;  117 
sheep,  out  of  a  total  of  332  shipped ;  391  oxen,  out  of  a  total  of  394 
shipped,  and  4  horses,  llie  loss  of  live  stock  arose  principally  through 
the  bad  weather,  but  the  jfreighters  have  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
with  the  underwriters  in  cases  of  total  loss. 

There  are  now  three  steamers  ninning  regularly  between  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  and  New  York. 

\Y.  WIET  SIKES. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiff,  September  30,  1879. 


Statement  a/koiv'mg  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  ih4i  consular  district  of  Cardiff  to  the 
Cnited  States  during  the  four  quartei^s  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,  1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30,  1879. 

IHn  plates 

$38,298  56 

37,242  24 

1,  335  26 

740  08 

146  51 

301  64 

13, 113  86 

449  67 

286  80 

$51, 287  91 
11, 724  75 
1,854  11 

$21,356  82 
27,054  64 
17,113  15 

$67, 552  61 

137, 347  67 

346  26 

727  36 

$178,495  80 
213, 360  30 

SpieKeleisrn 

Steain  coal 

20,648  78 

1,467  44 

146  51 

Arsenic 

Medicine 



Bricks  and  cement 

1,113  90 
18,816  54 

1, 410  35 
20,480  64 

332  36 
22,270  28 

3, 158  26 

Soft  homo  rods 

74,681  32 
449  67 

Drawn  wire 

Kails 

286  80 

Rottenstono 

143  11 
1,467  56 
6, 117  26 
1,571  58 

466  78 

2,218  54 

2,828  43 

Oxalic  acid 

1,467  56 

Patent  coke 

6,117  26 

Black  taggers 

338  25 

292  76 

2,530  05 

5,540  50 

1,046  87 

172  33 

5,068  78 

24  35 

781  73 

962  28 

85,330  54 

660  48 

2,956  70 
466  09 

Tndigo  auxiliary 

Kail  crops 

7,593  78 

Steel  shoes  and  dies 

5,564  8.^ 
781  73 

Tin,  taccers' 

Books 

962  28 

Railway  iron 

85,880  54 

Best  paddled  bars 

560  48 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  for  PT'ec<*dinir  vear r-. 

91, 914  62 
68,005  71 

94,096  72 
78, 189  84 

96,583  94 
66^203  11 

824,736  29 
84^465  58 

607,831  67 
296  903  74 

Increase 

23,818  91 

15,967  38 

30,880  83 

240,270  71 

810,427  83 
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FRANCE. 

licportj  by  Cons  ill  General  Fairchildj  of  Paris  ^  on  the  commerce^  nnrigation^ 
industries^  and  finances  of  France  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  from  this  coiisulate- 
geueral  upon  commerce,  navigation,  and  other  matters  of  national  in- 
terest for  the  year  1878. 

The  geneml  foreigni  commerce  of  France  during  1878  amounted  to  a 
total  of  $1,840,111,063.40,  being  an  increase,  as  comparetl  with  1877,  of 
$51,972,245.» 

A  comparison  of  exports  and  imports  separately  during  these  two  years 
shows  that,  in  1878,  the  imports  exhibited  an  increase  of  $103,705,208.60, 
and  the  exports  a  decrease  of  $51,822,963.60. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  during  1878,  amounted  to  $195,- 
430,136.20.    This  excess  in  1877  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $39,811,964. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  this  commerce  is  presented  in  detail.  It 
should  be  observed,  in  connection  with  these  and  some  other  tables  in 
this  report,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  totals  given  do  not  agree  with 
a<;tual  additions.  The  totals  given,  however,  are  the  exact  quotients 
obtained  from  the  French  official  statistics,  and,  as  they  are  repeatedly 
quoted  throughout  the  government  publications  in  connection  with  com- 
parisons and  illustrations,  1  have  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  adhere  to 
them. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

Stattmeitt  shmviiigy  in  round  numbers  atid  by  oounirm  of  origin^  the  value  of  imporU  into 
France  from  all  countries  during  the  years  1877  and  1^8  (general  commerce). 


Coantrie«. 


1877. 


Eiiilland ,  M44,C 

Tanked  suites 56,  C 

Germany 91, ' 

Italy 

Belf^ium ;..,  02,1 

Russia 41,7 

Switzfilanil '  66,S 

Spaiu I  31,  C 

India,  British '  32, « 

Turkey 36,  r 

Argentine  Republic 23,  i 

Ch&a 14,3 

Algeria 25,1 

Brazil 18,5 

Sweden 11,3 

Austria 11,(1 

Japan 9,3 

Peru 12,4 

Hayti 7,« 

A  frica,  west  coast 7,  r 

Eevpt !  12,1 

rioUand 7,« 

Uruguay 6,€ 

Norway i  5,3 

Barbary  States 4,fl 

St.  Pierre  Miquelon,  and  fisheries '  6,C 

K^union 5,  f 


1878. 


000.000 

$140, 260, 000 

060,000 

104, 176, 000 

900,000 

101,  740, 000 

320,000 

94,080,000 

940,000 

93, 580, 000 

740,000 

80, 160, 000 

920,000 

67, 500,  000 

060,000 

34,800,000 

920,000 

28,360,000 

800,000 

28,340,000 

500,000 

28,000,000 

340,000 

38,000,000 

160,000 

24, 500, 000 

540,000 

20, 120, 000 

340,000 

15,280.000 

600,000 

12,660.000 

360,000 

8,940,000 

400,000 

7,920,000 

660.000 

7,760.000 

580,000 

7,500,000 

140,000 

7, 040, 000 

600,000 

6,940.000 

600.000 

6.540,000 

380,000 

5, 740. 000 

660.000 

6,480.000 

620,000 

5,880,000 

000,000 

4,780,000 

*N0TB  BY  THE  Department.— The  statistical  tables  throughout  Cousul-General  Fair- 
child's  report  are  based  upon  the  returns  of  the  ''general  commerce"  of  France.  As 
Tiril]  be  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  Secretary's  letter  dealing  with  the  trade  of  France, 
the  ''special  commerce''  shows  the  true  commerce  of  the  country.  Outside  of  the 
exaggerated  idea  which  this  report  gives  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Franco  (em- 
liraciug,  as  they  do,  the  transit  trade  in  addition  to  the  trade  proper  of  the  country), 
it  is  highly  valuable  and  interesting. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS. 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES— Continued. 
Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports  into   France  from  all  countries^  ^c— Continneil. 


Countrks. 


India,  Dntcli. 
Vene«nela  — 
Guadeloupe . . 
Martinique ... 
<;hili. 


Spanish  American  colonies  . 

New  Grenada 

English  American  colonies. 
Senegal. 


Portugal 

English  African  colonies. 

Greece 

Mexico  . 


Africa,  other  parts  of 

Denmarlc 

India,  French 

Mayotte,  Nossi  B6,  Madagattcar 

English  Mediterranean  possessions . 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Ecuador  

Cochin-China 

Philippines 

Oceanica,  other  parts  of 

St.  Thomas 

Siam. 


BoUvia 

Wrecks  and  salvage 

Dutch  American  colonies . 
Guiana,  French 


Total. 


1877. 


17,680,000 

2, 640, 000 

4, 320, 000 

4, 540, 000 

3, 080, 000 

3,320,000 

2,  780,  000 

1,  840.  000 

2,160,000 

2,800,000 

1,600,000 

1,  220,  000 

1,300,000 

1,200,000 

320,000 

600,000 

640,000 

440,000 

40,000 

260,000 

160,000 

660,000 

620,000 

720,000 

180,000 

180,000 

280,000 

140,000 

100,000 

OO.OUO 


*913, 975,  000 


1878. 


$4,500,000 

4,300,000 

4, 120, 000 

4,060,000 

3, 020, 000 

2,900,000 

2,680,000 

2,500,000 

2,380,000 

1,800,000 

1, 740, 000 

1, 320, 000 

1,260,000 

1,240,000 

680,000 

660.000 

540,000 

500.000 

500,000 

340.000 

380,000 

240,000 

160,000 

<      80.000 

80,000 

80,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 


*1, 017, 771, 000 


*  For  exact  ttgurus  of  totals,  see  table  exhibiting  imports  by  kinds  of  merchandise. 


IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 

Table  showing  the  valueSf  in  round  numberSy  of  imports,  6y  articles,  into  France  during  the 
years  1877  and  1878  (general  commerce).  * 


Articles. 


1877. 


1878. 


Cereals 

Silk  and  waste  silk  . 
Wool. 


Animals 

Wood,  common . 

Cotton,  raw 

Silk  tissues 

Coffee  . 


Skins  and  fUrs 

Oil,  crude  and  carbonize<l. 

Woolen  tissues 

OU-seed. 


Grease  of  all  kinds 

Meats,  flresh  and  salted . 
Flax. 


Wines , 

Sugar,  French  colonial 

Cotton-yam,  not  including  waste. 

Machinery 

Sugar,  foreign 

Oils,  vegetable 

Butter  and  cheese 

Copper  . 


Hats,  straw,  d:o 

Fruit 

Skins,  dressed 

Indigo 

Fruits,  oleaginous 

Fish 

Jewelry,  &c 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

Leather,  manufactures  of. . 


$51, 320, 000  I 
61,260,000  I 
63,920,000  ! 
37,200,000  > 
41, 320, 000 
42,700,000  I 
39,600,000 
30,700,000  ; 
32,120,000  I 
33,300,000 
23,820,000  I 
20,840,000  I 
10,900,000  I 
9, 120, 000 
19, 480, 000  I 
6,960.000  , 
11,500,000  ; 
9,440.000 
8,440,000 
14, 720, 000 
12,860,000 
7,880,000  i 
8,640,000 
7,520,000  , 
6,760,000  : 
7, 160, 000 
4, 160, 000  I 
6,800.000  ' 
6,360,000  , 
5,260,000 
8.060,000 
9,040.000  i 
5,540,000 


$128,120,000 
82,320.000 
67.640,000 
49,840.000 
44,240.000 
42,300,000 
37, 940, 000 
32. 700, 000 
31,680.000 
29,800,000 
22,440,000 
21, 740, 000 
15, 120, 000 
14, 380, 000 
13, 680,  OOO 
12,880,000 
10, 140. 000 
9,720,006 
9, 520, 000 
9, 100, 000 
9, 100,  000 
8,  540, 000 
8,040.000 
7, 340, 000 
7,180.000 
7. 120, 000 
6,920.000 
6,840.000 
6,460,000 
6,440.000 
6,280,000 
6,200,000 
5,640,000 
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IMPORTS  BY  ARTICLES-Continned. 
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Articles. 


Matting 

Horm^B 

Soda  and  potash,  nitnites  of  . 

Iron  and  steel 

Cocoa 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Vegetables,  tu-ied,  &c 

Ric« 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Oils,  mineral. 

Lead 

Woolen  yam 

Hemp 

Tisanes,  flax  and  hemp 

Hardware 

Stationery....  

Yam,  flax  and  hemp 

Woods,  cabinet 

Clock-malcers'  material 

Zinc 

Pig  iron,  &.c 

Jute 

Tin 

Tobacco  (manufuctnred) 

Hops 

Sulphur 

Arms  of  war 

SafTron 

Seeds 

Silk-worm  eggs 

Other  articles 


Total 

Increase  during  1878. 


1877. 


1878. 


$0,140,000 

$5.  560, 000 

:t.  060,000 

5,  000, 000 

.-.,  :iOO,  000 

4,  980, 000 

4,  430,  000 

4, 820,  000 

4,H20,000 

4,800,000 

:;  ;t60,ooo 

4,  560,  000 

-..  260,  000 

4,  500, 000 

1,L'W,000 

4,  360,  000 

.s:{00,ooo 

4,  340, 000 

(1,  220,000 

4,  210,  000 

4,  730,  000 

4,  040,  000 

;;.400,ooo 

3, 980,  OOO 

4,000,000 

3,  860, 000 

'A.  ^00, 000 

3, 840, 000 

•s,  :.0O,  000 

3, 760, 000 

:t,  440, 000 

3, 760. 000 

i,  :iOO,  000 

3,540,000 

:;.  420, 000 

3, 280, 000 

•J,  C40,  000 

2,900,000 

:t,  GOO,  000 

2,800,000 

■J,  <;80, 000 

2,  060, 000 

J,  420, 000 

2,  020, 000 

1  780,  000 

1,900,000 

1,860.000 

1, 840,  000 

4, 140, 000 

1.760,000 

1,460,000 

1, 600,  000 

1,500,000 

1, 240, 000 

1, 320,  000 

1, 100, 000 

1,760,000 

940,000 

780,000 

820,000 

110, 020, 000 

110, 600, 000 

918,976,891 

1, 017, 770, 599 

103. 795. 208 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES. 


Statement  showing^  in  round  numbers  and  by  couniri^vi  of  destination,  the  value  of  cjrporis 
from  France  to  all  countries  during  the  years  1877  and  1878  {general  commerce). 


Countries. 


1878. 


England 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switzerland 

United  Stotes 

Italy 

Spam 

Algiers 

Turkey 

BraaU 

Argentine  Republic  . 

Holland 

Egypt 

Russia 

Mexico 

Austria 

Portugal 

New  Grenada 

Peru 

Uraguay 


uraguay 


Martinique 

Spanish  American  colonies  . 

Biarbaiy  States — 

Greece 

India,  British 

St.  Thomas 

Japan  

Guadeloupe 


$264, 840, 000 
99, 340, 000 
86, 420, 000 
61, 140, 000 
63,680,000 
59, 780, 000 
40, 700. 000 
81, 440, 000 
11.840.000 
18, 100, 000 
17, 080. 000 
8,620,000 
6,240,000 
8,780,000 
5, 120, 000 
4,500,000 
6,680,000 
4,580.000 
4,680.000 
4,980,000 
5,420,000 
4. 180, 000 
4,360,000 
3,840.000 
3,960,000 
3,840,000 
2,660,000 
5, 140, 000 
3, 180,  000 


$227, 780, 000 

89,200.000 

74, 820, 000 

65,920,000 

61, 240, 000 

53,880,000 

42,220,000 

31, 040, 000 

19, 140, 000 

15, 840, 000 

15, 420, 000 

8,540,000 

7, 280, 000 

7,280,000 

6, 520, 000 

5, 540, 000 

5, 400, 000 

5, 300,  000 

5, 200. 000 

4,280,000 

4, 160, 000 

4, 140,  OOO 

4, 100, 000 

3, 560, 000 

3.480,000 

3,340,000 

3, 320. 000 

3.  300.  000 

3, 280,  000 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

EXPORTS  BY  COTJlfTRIES— Continued. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  exports  from  FrancCy  ^c. — Continued. 


Countries. 


China •..••< 

Seneeal 

English  African  colonies 

Venezuela 

Hayti 

Reunion 

English  Mediterranean  possessions 

Norway .,.., 

Sweden 

EngUsh  American  colonies 

St.  Pierre.  Miquelon,  and  fisheries 

Guiana,  Frencn 

Denmark 

Africa,  west  coast 

Cochin  China 

India,  Dutch 

Australia 

Ocean  ica,  other  pai-ts  of 

Guatemala 

Ecuador  

Dutch  American  colonies , 

Africa,  other  parts  of 

Philippines , 

India,  Erench , 

Mayotte,  Nossi  B^,  Madagascar 

Bolivia 

Siam , 

€oal  for  steamers 

Total  exports 


1877. 


$1, 340, 000 

2,860,000 

1,960,000 

2,500.000 

3, 500, 000 

2,000,000 

1, 920. 000 

2,640,000 

2,660,000 

1,560,000 

1, 340, 000 

1,540,000 

1,040,000 

1,440,000 

1,040,000 

800,000 

300,000 

980,000 

680,000 

580,000 

540,000 

280,000 

360,000  ! 

240,000  ; 

60,000  ; 

60,000 

60,000  I 

260.000  I 


*874. 163. 000 


1878. 


$2,960,000 

2,920.000 

2,500.000 

2,460.000 

2,420,000 

2,380.000 

2,060.000 

1, 700. 000 

1,420,000 

1,380,000 

1,360,000 

1.320,000 

1, 180, 000 

1.120.000 

1,060,000 

840,000 

800,000 

780.000 

780,000 

600.000 

180,000 

380,000 

300,000 

200,000 

80,000 

20,000 

20,000 

300,000 


*822, 340  000 


*For  exact  d^jiiroa  of  totals,  see  table  exhibiting  exports  by  kinds  of  merchaiulLse. 


EXPORTS  BY  ARTICLES. 

Tabic  sliowintj  the  values,  in  round  numbers^  of  exports^  hy  artielcs^  from  France  for  the 
years  1877  and  1878  {general  commerce). 


Articles. 


Tissues: 

Silk  and  waste  sUk  . . 

Wool 

Silks 

Wines 

Leather  manufactures  — 

Toys  and  furniture 

Cotton  tissues ■ 

Cereals 

Sugar,  refined 

Hardware  and  cutlcrj-  ... 

Butter  and  cheesy 

Cotton  wool 

Wool 

Skins,  prepared 

Jewelry,  &c 

Brandy  and  spirits 

Wearing  apparel 

Horses  sna  cattle 

Chemicals 

Coflfeo 

Stationerr,  &c 

Skins  ana  furs 

GUasware  and  pottery . . . . 

Eggs  and  game 

Wwlenyam 

Machinery 

Fish,  ft^sh  and  preserved, 

Oils,  yegetable 

Yegetames 

Woods,  common 

Sugar,  raw 


1877. 


$85,380,000 
75, 740, 000 
40, 260, 000 
45, 100, 000 
36, 440, 000 
33, 180, 000 
29,560,000 
47, 480. 000 
26, 280, 000 
18,900,000 
22,080,000 
17. 740, 000 
16, 480, 000 
18,800,000 
16, 920, 000 
13, 690, 000 
17, 940. 000 
14, 580, 000 
11,060,000 
10, 240, 000 
U,  580, 000 
9,900,000 
10, 800, 000 
8,580,000 
5,520,000 
6,780,000 
6,020,000 
8,160,000 
6,160,000 
7,880,000 
10,680,000 


1878. 


$80,580,000 
71,220,000 
44, 180. 000 
41, 420, 000 
37, 340, 000 
33,020,000 
27,920,000 
25,560,000 
24,040,000 
20,040,000 
19, 360, 000 
18,900,000 
18, 740, 000 
18,660.000 
16. 500, 000 
16,880,000 
15, 660. 000 
11,840»000 
11,300,000 
10,760,000 
10.440,000 
9,990,000 
9.900,000 
8,800,000 
7,6110,000 
7,600.000 
6,820,000 
6,90^006 

6,m,ooo 

7.740,000 
6,400,000 
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Articles. 


1877. 


Tissues,  flax  and  hemp 

Fmits,  table 

liadies'  hats,  and  flowers,  artificial. 

Clocks  and  materials  for 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Cast  iron  Mid  steel 

Seeds. 


Flax  and  hemp 

Rags 

Oil,  crude  and  carbonized 

OU-cake 

Hats,  felt 

Mnsical  instruments 

Paints,  artists'  materials 

Hair  of  animals  of  all  kinds  . 

Yarn,  hemp  and  flax 

Building  materials 

Copper  . 


0l()ect8  of  collection . 

Soap 

Patent  medicine 

Cotton  thread 

Candles  of  all  kinds  . 
Indigo . 


Arms  of  war. 

Perfumery 

Saflfton. 


Meats,  salted 

Tobacoo,  manufactured 

Fruits  and  grains,  oleaginous. 

Paris  articles 

Ores  of  all  kinds 

Madder,  extract  of 

Madder 

Other  merchandise 


Total  exports  . . . 
Decrease  during  1878  . 


$^.  680, 000 
7,820,000 
7, 340, 000 
5, 400, 000 
5,060,000 
3, 980, 000 
6,  320, 000 
3, 880, 000 
3,  000, 000 
3,  260,  000 
2,660,000 
2,  500,  000 
2,440,000 
2, 140, 000 
2,  520.  000 
2,  220,  000 
2,440,000 
1,  920,  000 
3, 400,  000 
1,980.000 
],  080,  000 
1, 320,  000 
2, 140,  000 
1, 140, 000 
1, 820, 000 
1,580,000 
1, 480, 000 
1,180,000 
1, 240, 000 
2.580,000 
1,860,000 
800,000 
260,000 
200.000 
89, 220, 000 


874,163,427  j 


1878. 


$6, 220,  OOO 
6, 140,  000 
6,  060,  000 
5,380,000 
4,980,000 
3,  920, 000 
3,260,000 
2.  940,  000 
2,  880, 000 
2, 720,  000 
2, 380,  000 
2,  360, 000 
2,360,000 
2, 300,  000 
2,  320, 000 
2,  300,  000 
2,280,000 
2,  280, 000 
2,240.000 
2, 120,  000 
2,  080, 000 
1.960,000 
1.  720,  000 
1, 040.  000 
1,600.000 
1, 560, 000 
1,  500, 000 
1,  300, 000 
1, 240,  000 
1, 220,  000 
1, 040,  000 
640,000 
80,000 
80,000 

86, 620, 000 


822, 340, 463 


51, 822, 968 


EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Statement  sl^oicing,  in  round  numhers^  the  value  of  imports  into  France  by  cuntotn-houses  dur- 
ing the  years  1877  and  lfc78  {general  commerce). 


Custom-houses. 


1877. 


Marseilles . . 

Havre 

Paris 

Boulogne... 
Bordeaux... 
Donkerqne  . 
Rouen 


Gette. 

Calais 

Belfort-Petit-Croix 

Kmberm6nil-Avricourt . 

Jenmont 

Tourcoing 

St.  Nazaire 

Nantes 

Dieppe 

Lille 

Pa 


Pagny 
V^fllent 


Valenciennes-Blancmisseron . 
Roubaix 

Nice. 


Bayonne 

Corsica 

Other  custom-houses. 


Total  . 


1878. 


$184. 140, 000 

$227,840,000 

159, 480, 000 

185,480,000 

65.040,000 

69,000,000 

62,060,000 

57, 380, 000 

45,840,000 

51,580,000 

48,160,000 

50,200,000 

14,  700, 000 

18,080,000 

15, 480, 000 

18, 020, 000 

14, 100, 000 

15, 980, 000 

19,  960, 000 

15,820,000 

13, 680, 000 

15,680.000 

15, 620,  000 

15, 120, 000 

15,  m.  000 

13, 320, 000 

9.  520, 000 

12, 040, 000 

11,100,000 

10.680,000 

6,860,000 

8,260,000 

7,500.000 

7.740,000 

6.820,000 

7,080,000 

1,740,000 

6,780,000 

5,300,000 

5, 120, 000 

2,  600.  000 

3.240,000 

1, 240, 000 

2,080,000 

440,000 

340,000 

186, 820, 000 

201,020,000 

913,975,000 

1,017,771,000 
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EXPORTS  BY  CUSTOMHOUSES. 

Stalemcnt  showhig^  in  round  numbers^  the  vdlu^  of  exports  from  France  by  cuslom-kouHCS  dur- 
ing the  years  1877  and  1878  {general  commerce). 


CuBtom-houses. 


IlavTe 

Marseilles  . 

Paris 

Bordeaux . . 
Boulogne  .. 
Diep 


PP?v 


Belfort-Petit-Croix . 

St.  Nazaire 

Tourooing 

Jeuinont 

Cette. 


Rouen  

Dunkerque 

RoulMdx 

Valenciennes-Blancmisseron  . 
Calais. 


Eraberm^nil- A  vricourt . 

LiUe 

Pagny 

Nantes 


Bayonne 

Corsica 

Nice 

Other  custom-liouses . 


Total  . 


1877. 

1878. 

$147, 580, 000 

$143, 960, 000 

131, 140, 000 

139, 920, 009 

104,960,000 

94.800,000 

63,480,000 

53,060,000 

55, 160, 000 

44, 480, 000 

21.340,000 

21,800,000 

27. 520, 000 

20,820,000 

17, 180, 000 

20,300,000 

12, 520, 000 

12,680,000 

11.480.000 

10,900,000 

1    12, 300, 000 

10, 100, 000 

1    12, 780, 000 

9,980,000 

13,320,000 

9,420,000 

7, 100, 000 

8.420.000 

2,020,000 

8, 040, 000 

8, 480, 000 

7,840,000 

,     6, 840,  000 

6,600,000 

4, 800, 000 

4,460,000 

5,020,000 

3,920,000 

8, 280, 000 

3,620,000 

2, 520, 000 

1,860,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

420,000 

440,000 

196, 620, 000 

185,320,000 

.    874, 160,  000 

822,340,000 

Biagrams  shoicing  the  proportions  of  raw  and  manufactured  articles  entering  into  the  oom- 
nuroe  of  France  during  five  years  ending  with  1877. 

[Published  by  the  ministtre  dcs  finances,  July,  1879.] 
IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 


TBADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Uuder  this  head  it  is  with  mucli  gratification  that  I  am  able  to  report 
that  during  the  year  1878  we  sold  to  France  an  excess  of  $42,935,237.20 
worth  of  our  products,  over  and  above  what  we  purchased  from  her. 
The  volume  of  this  trade  is  thus  stated : 

Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States |104, 176, 270  40 

Exports  from  France  to  the  United  States 61, 241, 033  20 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States 42, 935, 237  20 
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Pai-ticulai-  im|)ortaiice  attaches  to  this  balance  in  our  favor  when  it  is 
considered  that^  since  the  year  1873,  Prance's  exjwrts  to  the  United 
States  have  exhibited  an  almost  steady  declinef  in  value,  decreasing  from 
$76,660,000  in  that  year  to  $61,241,000  m  1878,  while  on  the  other  hand 
her  imports  from  the  United  States  have  increased  in  an  enormously 
greater  ratio— they  being  in  1873  of  the  value  of  $42,840,000 ;  and  in 
1878  of  the  value  of  $104,176,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  balance  in  our  favor  alone  during  1878 
exceeds  by  $9o,lH)0  the  entire  value  of  our  exports  to  France  in  1873. 

The  ver>'  i)oor  results  of  agricultural  operations  during  the  past  two 
seasons  are  mainly  the  cause  of  this  change.  A  reference  to  the  table 
herewith  which  gives  the  imports  into  France  from  the  United  States 
shows  that,  out  of  a  total  of  $104,176,000,  grain,  meats,  grease,  and  pro- 
visions ligure  to  the  extent  oi  $58,884,000,  or  more  than  one-half. 
While  our  manufactures  continue  to  be  of  minor  importance  in  the  list, 
it  is  encouraging  to  learn  that  the  competition  of  our  factories  begins  to 
occasion  uneasiness,  to  some  degree,  to  the  manufacturing  interests  in 
France.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
^^  emnmission  permanente  des  vaXeurs^^  addressed  to  tlie  minister  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  speaks  for  itself.    The  president  says : 

One  of  the  most  salient  points  of  this  report  is  the  proof  of  the  development  of  the 
industries  of  the  Ignited  States.  The  American  people  who,  until  recent  years,  pur- 
chased of  us  the  greater  part  of  our  manufactured  articles,  have,  of  late,  established 
numerous  factories  iii  which  they  pursue  European  processes — processes  which  they 
have  freciucntly  perfects.  Instead  of  remaining  our  tributaries,  as  in  the  pastj  they 
now  .consume  the  products  of  their  own  factories,  and  export,  even  upon  the  continent, 
and  in  competition  with  our  manufactures,  a  certain  number  of  articles,  among  which 
we  notice  works  in  leather  and  morocco,  toys,  watchmakers'  materials,  and  steel  tools. 
This  is  an  important  matter  which,  it  appears  to  me,  is  proper  to  be  bronght  to  the 
notice  of  our  manufacturers,  in  order  that  they  may  redouble  their  efforts  to  sustain 
the  struggle  with  these  new  producers. 

The  declared  value  of  exjwrts  from  France  to  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$56,217,022.51,being  an  increaseover  the  precedingyear  of  $10,388,077.44. 
The  following  articles  show  the  most  marked  increase:  Merinoes,  cash* 
meres,  and  miscellaneous  dress  goods,  for  $2,296,287 ;  silk  and  manu- 
facturesof,  $1,751,843,-  laces  and  tulles,  $1,690,871 ;  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  622,905 ;  wines  and  liquors.  $572,1 03 ;  upholstery  goods,  $506,475 ; 
works  of  art,  $420,854;  hats  and  hatters'  goods,  $385,589;  calf-skins 
and  leather,  $363,361;  wool,  $313,176;  gloves,  ^290,987;  arffols  and 
cream  of  tartar,  $288,516;  chemicals,  $240,383;  furniture,  $204,871; 
clocks  and  watches,  $183,535;  glass,  porcelain,  and  potteries,  $162,625 ; 
brandy,  $157,090;  hardware,  machinery,  and  rails,  $132,072;  prunes, 
nuts,  raisins,  &c.,  $122,083 ;  dyestufis,  $109,012 ;  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables,  $101.359 ;  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  $83,806 ;  corsets, 
$44,160 ;  scientific  instruments,  $43^12 ;  oils,  $42,472 ;  books  and  en- 
gravings, $35,300;  albumen,  $32,314;  India  rubber,  $31,888;  salt,  $30,781; 
carpets,  $23,160. 

Decreases  are  noticeable  in  the  following  articles,  to  the  amounts 
named :  Cotton  goods,  $375,068 ;  woolen  cloth,  $341,615 ;  fancy  goods, 
$300,802;  shawls,  $137,268;  costumes  and  dresses,  $118,123 ;  drugs  and 
medicines,  $42,957 ;  hosiery,  $35,944 ;  hair,  other  than  human,  $34.671 ; 
coffee  and  cocoa,  $30,157 ;  buttons  and  trimmings,  $27,541 ;  boots,  snoes, 
and  leather  manufactures,  $26,406 -;  lemons,  $15,042 ;  rags  and  old  paper, 
$14,433. 

The  following  tables  show  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
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and  France,  by  kinds  of  merchandise,  during  the  years  1877  and  1878, 
and  by  totals  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1878 : 


IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  showing  ilie  valuer,  by  kinds  of  merchandise^  of  imports  into  France  from  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Articles. 


Cereals 

Cotton,  raw 

Meats  (fresh  and  salted) 

Grease  of  all  kinds,  except  tlsb-oil 

Tobacco,  raw 

Oils,  mineral,  crude 

Copper  

Distilled  liqnors 

Machinery 

Oil,  cottonseed 

Building  material,  timber 

Oils,  mineral,  reflued 

Coffee 

Oak  staves 

Hides,  raw 

Oils,  fish 

Silk-worm  eggs 

Bristies 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 

Resin 

Fish,  preserved,  other  than  nardines  .. 
Utensils  and  manufiictures  of  metals  . 

Peruvian  bark 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Silverware 

Pitch  and  turpentine 

Silk,  raw 

Bones  and  hoofs 

Seeds 

Jewelers'  dust 

Potash 

Yellow-oak  bark 

Sponges 

Koe  of  codfish  and  mackerel 

Hops 

Other  articles 


Totol. 
1877... 


Increase,  1878  . 


1877. 


1878. 


643,002 
591, 767 
688,146 
022,668 
639.104 
431,  609 
554,551 


20  I 
00  ! 
80  • 

60  ; 

00 
00  , 


I 


476,600 

125, 496 

881, 616 

,  544,  612 

342,966 

285,980 

157,997 

186,281 

342,080 

49,086 

32,168 

68.881 

139, 435 

78,002 


40 
80 

20  ! 

60  : 

00 

00  ; 

60  i 
40 
00  ! 
80  I 
60  ! 
60  I 
00  I 
20  , 


*$38, 
30, 

&> 
3. 
3, 
1, 
1, 


45,  760  00  , 


36, 116  20 
77, 552  80  , 
49. 084  40  I 
48,  951  00  I 
36,530  80  I 


40, 343  80  I 
159, 218  00  : 
785. 907  00 


358,185  30 

603,890  40 

896,829  30 

106,609  20 

486,061  20 

805, 837  00 

281, 772  40 

127.350  OO 

925. 214  80 

859,822  40 

652, 142  20 

564, 010  60 

472, 307  40 

414, 422  20 

336,855  60 

330,  816  20 

210, 060  00 

104,014  80 

174, 276  00 

130.000  00 

118, 467  80 

112,044  80 

103. 119  80 

61,008  80 

61, 016  80 

54,640  20 

46, 101  20 

44,401  60 

40, 010  00 

37,040  40 

35, 082  40 

33,760  60 

33,202  80 

31, 617  60 

"tsio.'oii'ib 


56,061,210  20 


104. 176, 270  40 
56, 061, 210  20 


48, 115, 051  20 


*  This  includes  imports  from  the  Pacific  coast  of . . 
t  This  includes  imports  fh)m  the  Pacific  coast  of . 


Total  . 


$057, 186  90 
5,662  80 

062,848  80 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  sho  win  J  the  values,  by  kinds  of  merchandisef  of  exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States  during  the  years  1677  and  1878. 


Articles. 


1877. 


Tisanes  of  silk  and  raw  silk !  $21,981,363  80 

Trimmings,  wool   !  10,878,473  20 

Articles  made  of  leather i  4,034,052  40 

Prepared  hides 2,663,768  40 

Buttons,  &c 2,142,578  60 

Feathers  for  ornament I  1,553,008  00 

Trimmings  and  ribbons,  cotton 1,688,080  00 

Wine I  1,740,908  60 

Straw  trimmings l  2,847,400  60 

Straw  hats.  Sec !  1,336,199  40 

flair  ofaniraals  of  all  kinds I  782,421  00 


1878. 


$21, 275, 312  00 
11, 744. 200  60 
3,  764, 045  20 
2, 216, 100  60 
1,086,854160 
1,842,681  40 
1, 644, 837  00 
1, 416, 022  40 
1. 413, 621  20 
1, 408. 085  20 
836,350  60 
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EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES-Continued. 
Table  showing  iht  values,  hif  kindi  of  merckandi$ef  of  exports  from  France,  cfo. — Continaed. 


Artioles. 


Bonnets  and  artiflciAl  flowers 

Silk  and  raw  sUk 

Clocks  and  watches 

Imitation  Jewelry 

Clothing  and  underwear 

Glass-ware  and  nottery 

Cutlery  and  haraware 


FidL  preserved |         3W, 

Wool  and  waste  wool ;         252, 


Tov^  See.,  

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Stationery  and  books 

Flax  and  nemn,  manufactures  of . 

Objects  of  oolleotion 

Kaw  hides  and  furs 

Millst<mes 

Oils,  fixed 

Liquors  and  ^irits 

Dyes 

Tartrate  of  potash 

Cheese 


Coal. 

Fruits,  table 

Scientmo  instruments.... 

Stones,  cut 

Perfumery 

Furniture 

Soap,  ordinary 

Glyodrlne 

Colors 

Cast  iron  and  steel 

Salt,  marine 

NuU 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver. 

Aniline  dye 

Oxide  of  sine 

Medicines,  prepared ..... 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments .... 

Sponges 

Madder 

Wooden  ware 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt.... 

Tissues,  raw  silk 

Co£fee 

Rags 

Vegetables,  preserved. . . 
Other  articles 


Total. 
1877.., 


$846,401  00 
1,102,^6  20 
580, 493  40 
721, 500  00 
679,260  80 
549.135  00 
586,480  80 
—  698  60 
771  80 
101,996  00 
65,400  00 
4t2,620  00 
401,065  20 
214,437  00 
261.458  60 
279.048  00 
274,306  00 
244,026  80 
162,165  20 
151,833  00 


Decrease,  1878. 


150, 177  80 

400, 617  40 

86,119  00 

45,509  60 

117, 021  60 

82,008  40 

135,049  80 

101, 715  40 

95,879  60 

57, 864  20 


117, 247  00 
235,585  00 
132, 760  00 
85,337  60 
53.712  40 
95, 652  20 
64,774  80 


1878. 


158, 576  40 
73, 130  00 
52,609  80 
161,356  00 
152, 427  80 
135, 163  00 
46,396  60 
1,571,585  80 


63,687.893  60 


$730,220  60 

600,M5  80 

649,089  60 

645,260  00 

611,418  20 

496,622  80 

478,049  00 

452,069  40 

414, 733  40 

345,067  60 

343,440  00 

336,638  80 

385,722  00 

302,204  80 

298,823  00 

286^692  00 

263,483  40 

251,128  40 

233,226  40 

189,220  20 

173,790  40 

153. 542  00 

152, 666  00 

128, 571  00 

123,079  80 

HI,  lil  20 

106,29160 

99,324  80 

99,067  80 

98,486  80 

90,972  00 

85,896  60' 

83,900  20 

83,660  00 

74,668  80 

69,805  20 

56,827  40 

55,979  60' 

55.576  60 

53,726  80 

50,888  00 

50,531  80 

41, 174  80 


1, 254, 760  80 


61,241,083  20 
63,687,308  60 


2,446,360  40 


Table  shoioing  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  into  France,  and  the  value  of 
exports  from  France  to  the  United  States  during  each  year  from  1873  to  1678,  inclusive. 
{General  commerce,) 


1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Imports  from  United  Stotes. 
Exports  to  United  Stotes . . . 

...  ,m 

Balance  for  France 

'Ra.lAncA  far  UnitAil  StAtna 

$42,840,000 
76,660,000 

149,960,000 
79,420,000 

$39,120,000 
72,100,000 

$55,880,000 
64.360,000 

$56,061,000 
68,687,000 

$104,176,000 
61,241,000 

33,820,000 

29,440,000 

32,980,000 

8.480,000 

7,626,000 

"42,*  935,' 000 

For  the  six  years : 

Imports 

Exports 


Balance  remaining  in  fkvor  of  France  . 

26  c  B— VOL  n 


$348,056,000 
417,461,000 

69, 405, 000 
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NAViaATION. 

The  number  of  voyages  performed  by  vessels  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
flags  to  and  from  French  ports  during  the  year  1878  was  53,260,  repre- 
senting a  total  measurement  of  16,688,000  tons.  Compared  with  the 
year  1877,  these  figures  show  an  increase  of  509  voyages  and  of  1,681,000 
tons.  As  to  tonnage,  the  French  marine  participated  in  the  following 
proportions :  Sailing  vessels,  29^  per  cent :  steam  vessels,  36|  per  cent. ; 
in  both  classes  combined.  34^  per  cent.  The  proportion  in  tiie  latter 
rem^t  during  the  year  1877  was  37  per  cent. 

?n>e  following  tables  show  the  figures  of  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  France  during  1878,  as  well  as  the  condition  and  employment 
of  tlie  French  mercantile  marine  during  said  period : 

SUUement  showing  tlie  flag,  number^  and  tannage  of  veeeeU  engaged  in  eommeroe  between 
France  and  ihe  United  States  during  1878. 


Flag. 

With  cargo. 

In  ballast. 

Totals. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

(Tonnage. 

EKTBRED. 
TTnited  States        

103 

121 

1,111 

188,419 
148,544 

784,410 

2 

1  aim 

195 

121 

1,112 

139,779 
143  544 

Preneh 

other 

1  1           250 

784,660 

Total 

1,425   1.066,373 

3          1,610 

1,428 

1,067,988 

CLIARKD. 

TTnited  States 

28 
67 
1&6 

16.073 
118,468 
183,934 

148 
37 
774 

116,141 
24,147 
456,601 

176 
104 
930 

132,214 
142,605 
640,535 

Prenoh -- 

other 

Total 

251       nifi  MR 

969 

696  889 

1.210 

915,354 

Condition  of  the  French  mercantile  marine,  December  31,  1878. 


Classification. 


Under  80  tons* 

30  to  60  tons 

60  to  60  tons..: 

60  to  100  tons 

100  to  200  tons 

200  to  300  tons , 

300  to  400  tons , 

400  to  GOO  tons 

500  to  600  tons 

600  to  700  tons 

700  to  800  tons 

800  to  1,000  tons 

1,000  to  1,200  tons.. 
1,300  to  1,500  tons  . . 
1,500  to  2,000  tons  . . 
2,000  tons  and  over. 


Sailing. 


Steam. 


No.       Tons.    Crews. '    No.       Tons.    Crews. 


10,811 

985 

354 

901 

876 

403 

237 

150 

74 

75 

32 

20 

5 

7 


Total. 


14,939 


06,698 
87,816 
19,459 
69,682 
121,740 
100,139 
83,348 
70,665 
40,313 
45,949 
23,646 
17,338 
5,446 
8,136 


44,246 

5.863 

2.767 

7,408 

10,463 

5,289 

2,795 

2,287 

1.188 

1,214 

640 

449 

130 

174 


149 
66 
16 
64 
36 
27 
35 
24 
24 


14 


25 


730, 075  i  84, 919  I      t588 


2,185 
2,568 
879 
4,902 
5,844 
7,038 
12,685 
10,743 
18,126 
15,455 
21, 370 
12.156 
25,436 
17,550 
35,104 
58,761 


660 
452 
118 
502 
448 
457 
667 
474 
498 
614 
768 
611 
1,021 
464 
1,268 
2,011 


245,808  ,  11,023 


Totals. 


No.       Tons.    Crews, 


10,960 

1,051 

870 

965 

912 

430 

272 

188 

98 

98 

61 

84 

28 

20 

20 

25 


88,783 
39.884 
20,838 
74,584 
127,584 
107,177 
96,033 
81,408 
58,489 
61,404 
45,016 
29,494 
30,882 
25,992 
35,104 
58,761 


15,527  ,975^883 


44.906 
6,315 
2,885 
7,910 

10, 911 
5,746 
3,452 
2,761 
1,686 
1,828 
1,414 
1,06» 
1,151 
638 
1.268 
2,011 


95,942 


*  These  figures  do  not  include  boats  of  two  tons  and  under  engaged  iu  shore  fisheries,  which  number 
10,824,  embracing  14,986  tons,  and  employing  17,975  men. 
tWith  a  total  horsepower  of  80,108. 
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How  employed. 


No.  of 
vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Crews. 


Coast  and  small  fishery 

Bankflsbeiy 

Coasting 

Baroi>ean'8eas  and  Mediterranean 

Long  voyages 

Pilotage,  towing,  yachts,  &o 

Totals 


9,561 
S0« 
2,456 
1,025 
1,02» 
958 


85,659 

56,296 

109,026 

209,375 

478.  «77 

86,650 


45,386 
11,729 
9,669 
9,922 
16,779 
2.557 


15,627 


975,883 


96,942 


FISHERIES. 

The  total  valae  of  the  products  of  this  industry  daring  the  year  1878 
was  $17,3^4,344,  which,  compared  with  1877,  shows  a  decrease  of 
$51,004,  which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  shore  and  river  fishing. 
This  decrease  is  considered  as  quite  insignificant,  and  the  general  result 
of  the  year's  operations  is  satisfactory.  This  is  shown  by  reference  to 
the  figures  for  1875,  when  the  value  only  reached  $3,433,308,  and  in  1874 
it  was  still  less. 

In  quantities  the  figures  are  in  some  cases  enormous,  as  will  be  seen 
fh)m  the  following  table : 


Kinds. 


Cod - kilojframs.. 

Herring do. 

Mackerel do 

Sardines number.. 

Anchovies kilograma.. 

other  fish do  -.. 

Srsters number., 
nscles hectoliters.,. 

other  shell- fish do 

Cmstaceie number. . 

Prawns Jtilograms.. 


i         1878. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

i      29, 022, 311 

1,997,355 

'      21, 764, 707 

8  655,519 

7,368,143 
1, 919, 302, 829 

813,*  252,*  622' 

284,338 

1, 484, 189 

65,042,965 

62,263 

10.168 

169,427 

2,0c9,530 

1           860.347 

1      44. 134,.  983 

;    169, 397, 046 

506,64a 

145, 536 

1,466^240 

\       1, 319, 741 

8,708 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  New  Foundland  and  Iceland 
fisheries  amounted  to  12,701;  in  the  coast  fisheries,  69,830;  giving  a 
total  of  82,531.  Adding  to  these  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
conduct  their  operations  on  foot,  catching  shrimps,  &c.,  and  the  total 
will  reach  130,000  persons  who  obtain  their  living  by  maritime  fishery, 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  was  21,992,  with  a  tonnage  of  164,000, 
being  an  increase  over  1877  of  427  vessels  and  4,834  tons. 

RAILWAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1878  was  13,789. 

The  total  receipts  for  1878  were  $181,177,043;  1877,  $169,100,572; 
being  an  increase  of  $12,070,571. 

Of  these  13,789  miles  of  railway,  12,812  miles  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  companies,  and  977  miles  were  exclusively  the  property  of  the 
State. 

CANALS. 

The  canals  now  existing  in  Franc3  are  about  3,000  miles  in  length,  and, 
while  affording  great  facilities  for  the  trausportiition  of  agricultural  and 
mining  products,  they  are  still  ins  ifficient  to  meet  the  demands  that  are 
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made  upon  them,  and  to  afford,  in  competition  with  the  railways,  the 
cheai>er  freights  that  the  French  farmers  and  miners  ask ;  so  that,  in  a 
measure,  foreign  producers  may  be  kept  at  a  distance.  A  large  number 
of  projects  are  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the  French  Gtovem- 
ment  They  embrace  plans  for  a  thorough  network  of  canals,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  which  amounts  to  925^000,000  francs  ($185^000.000),  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  from  the  interest  manifested  in  tne  under- 
taking throughout  the  country,  and  from  its  urgency  and  practicability, 
much  will  be  undertaken  in  the  near  ftiture. 

During  the  year  1878  the  internal  revenue  derived  from  taxes,  con- 
nected exclusively  with  the  navigation  of  canals  and  rivers^  amounted 
to  $854,660.61.  As  compared  wifli  the  year  1877,  these  receipts  show  a 
decrease  of  $25,796.91.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  in 
1878  amounted  to  1,787,403,141  tons,  showing  a  decrease  of  only  about 
one  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  year  preceding.  This  difierence 
loses  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  year  1872,  this  branch 
of  commerce  ha«  advanced  in  extent  fully  14  per  cent. 

COAL  MUYES. 

Production  for  1877  and  1878. 
1878:  Tons. 

Pit  coal  and  antliracite 16,618,998 

Lignite 477,565 

Total  for  1878 17,096,563 

Total  for  1877 16,804,529 

Licreaee  for  1878 292,034 

There  were  imported  into  France  during  1878,  in  round  numbers, 
8,300,000  tons  of  pit  coal,  being  an  increase  of  about  1,100,000  tons  over 
1877.  In  this  importation  England  figured  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
4,000,000  tons,  and  Belgium  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,600,000  tons. 

The  exportations  were  about  1,070,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
over  164,000  tons  compared  with  1877.  As  above,  the  excess  of  imx>orts 
over  exports  in  1878  was  7,230,000  tons. 

The  import  duty  on  coal  is  12  centimes  i>er  100  kilograms,  or  about 
23  cents  per  ton. 

Production  of  metals  in  1878. 

IRON.  Tons. 

Rails*. 52,478 

Retlnediron 27,307 

Sheet  iron 123,666 

Other  iron 601,890 

Total 805,341 

Production  of  1877 874,695 

Decrease  for  1878 69,354 

STEEL. 

Bails 223,514 

Bessemer,  Siemens,  Martin,  and  other  (oast) 32,830 

Paddled 12,901 

Cemented 1,690 

Refined  oast 7,652 

Sheets  and  plates 10,740 

Total 289,327 

Production  of  1877 255,217 

Increase  for  1878 '. 31,110 
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WINE  PRODUCT  OP  1877  AND  1878. 

The  area  of  vineyards  in  1874  was  6,046,441  acres,  a  figure  never 
previously  exceeded.  Since  that  date,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
phylloxera^  a  reduction  has  occurred  of  373,023  acres.  As  compared 
with  1877,  the  area  in  cultivation  in  1878  decreased  about  123,500  acres, 
the  figures  for  1878  being  6,673,418  acres. 

The  product  of  wine  for  1877  was  1,240,917,986  gallons;  for  1878, 
1,071,852,166  gallons;  decrease,  169,065,820  gallons. 

The  mean  product  for  the  last  ten  years  was  1,249,907,186  gallons ; 
product  for  1878^  1,071,852,166  gallons;  decrease,  178,055,020  gallons. 

In  the  wine  districts  known  as  Armagnac,  Bordelais,  P6rigord,  An- 
goumois,  and  Saintonge  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  oidixun 
have  been  most  severe,  causing  in  these  sections  alone  a  decrease  of 
about  88,000,000  gallons,  as  compared  with  1877,  and  of  about  44,000,000 
gallons  as  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  In  these 
districts  the  yield  per  hectare,  which  was  formerly  650  to  660  gallons, 
during  1878  was  only  330  to  440  gallons. 

The  American  vine-stocks,  which  have  been  planted  as  an  experi- 
ment, have  given  great  satisfaction,  and.  although  of  course  in  many 
instances  not  equaling  the  yield  or  quality  of  the  old  vines,  have  yet 
shown  great  resistance  to  the  disease.  The  treatment  by  sulphuret  of 
carbon  has  been  followed  with  great  success  where  its  application  has 
been  made  intelligently.  The  cost  of  applying  it  is  at  the  rate  of  about 
250  to  300  jfrancs  ^$50  to  $60)  per  hectare  for  two  dressings.  Where 
feasible,  as  alongside  the  banks  of  rivers,  it  is  found  advisable  to  turn 
the  water  over  the  vineyard  and  submerge  it,  inasmuch  as  the  mud  de- 
posited by  this  means  has  a  good  efiect  in  killing  the  phylloxera 

The  estimated  wine  product  for  the  season  of  1879  is  given  as 
670,416,296  gallons,  a  decrease,  compared  with  1878,  of  401,435,870 
gallons. 

CIDER. 

The  product  of  this  article  for  1877  was  293,588,790  gallons ;  for  1 878, 
262,686,522  gallons:  decrease,  31,002,268  gallons. 

As  compared  with  the  mean  product  for  the  past  ten  years,  1878 
shows  a  decrease  of  about  15,400,000  gallons. 

ALCOHOLS. 

ProducHon  and  movement  during  the  years  ending  September  30,  ld77,  and  September  30, 1678. 


1878. 


1877. 


Qdttons. 

Stock  on  hand  at  end  of  preceding  year 4,190,560 

In  the  hands  of  boilers  and  distillers : 

Prodnoed  from  wine 1,955,646 

Produced  fh>m  fiirines 3,652,616 

Produced  fh>m  beets 7,012,500 

Produced  from  molasses 14,455,078 

Produced  from  other  substances 608,434 

Importations 2,586,660 

Delivered  for  internal  consumption 1  28,357,868 

Exportations |    6,513,782 


OaUons. 
5, 389, 648 

1, 210, 330 
3,561,272 
3, 719, 144 

14, 623, 858 

841,060 

1,983,454 

23,083,236 
7, 340, 872 


SILK. 


The  unfavorable  weatber  of  the  year  1878  interfered  witt  the  success- 
ful rearing  of  the  silk- worm,  so  that  only  7,000,000  kilograms,  15,435,00^ 
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XK)unds  of  cocoons  were  produced ;  that  is  to  say,  30  per  cent,  less  than 
in  1877.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  importations  from  ItsJy,  from  the  Tyrol, 
and  from  Asia,  the  demands  of  the  French  manufacturers  have  been  met, 
with  but  comparatively  little  inconvenience,  and  the  silk  commerce  has 
still  shown  a  value  reaching  to  about  800,000,000  francs  ^$160,000,000). 
In  this  trade  the  city  of  Lyons  figures  for  about  400,TO0,000  francs 
($80,000,000^,  and  the  city  of  Saint  Btienne  for  about  60.000,000  francs 
($12,000,000),  which  is  considered  here  as  excellent  proof  tnat  these  great 
centers  of  manufacturing  industry  continae  to  paaintain  with  energy  the 
struggle  against  their  foreign  competitors,  who,  in  many  respects,  are 
often  more  favorably  situated  in  that  which  concerns  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  labor. 

The  official  publications  of  the  French  Government  furnish  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  the  imports  and  exports  under  this  head : 

[General  commerce.] 

SILK  IMPORTS,  1878. 

Cocoons,  dry  and  fresh |4,6S^,666 

lUwsiUc 66,389.261 

Colored  thread,  &c ^ 375,400 

Carded,  combed,  and  other  nnmanufactored 10,781,869 

Pore  silk  tissues 13,4J9,516 

Mixed  silk  tissues 2,540,997 

Gauze  andcrdpes 578,136 

TuUes - 285,109 

Laces 239,034 

Waste  tissues 216,188 

Trimmings 83,072 

Ribbons 20,642,832 

Total 120,318,080 

SILK  EXPORTS,  1878. 

Cocoons |il,942,387 

KawsiUf,  &o 29,7467699 

Colored  thread,  &o 393,855 

Other  colored  silk 4,595,025 

Waste,  combed,  and  carded ^ 7,578,247 

Pure  silk  tissues 36,342,200 

Mixed  silk  tissues 9,935,726 

Gauzes  and  crapes 3,853,868 

Tulles 1,429,680 

Laces 282,849 

Waste  tissues 729,108 

Hosiery,  &o 312,897 

Trimmings 3,474,825 

Eibbons 23,957,168 

Total 124,574,534 

SUGAB. 

The  operations  under  this  head  are  thus  given : 

Beftned  juice. 

Gallons. 

Year  1878,  509  factories >1, 323, 096, 280 

Year  1877,  514  fectorles 1,029,344,250 

Increase  for  1878 293,752,030 
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Stock  ofdugar,  including  season^s  product  and  amount  remaining  on  liand  from  preceding 

year, 

Kilogmns. 

Season  of  1878 |418, 478,914 

Seaiion  of  1877 280,307,544 

Increase  for  1878 138,171,370 

Imports  and  exports  of  sugar,  1877  and  1878. 


Description. 

1877. 

1878. 

Frencb  colonial  sugar  .... 

IMPOBTS. 

$11,500,000 
14,720,000 

$10,140,000 
9,100,000 

Forelflm  sasrar - -  

Tikal 

26,220.000 

19.240,000 

EXPORTS. 

Refined  sugar 

$28,280,000 
10,680,000 

$24,040,000 
6,400,000 

Saw  sugar .-                    -- -.-. 

Total 

S6, 960, 000 

80,440,000 

Wheat  product  of  /Vaitoe  for  the  years  1877  and  1878. 


Years. 

No.  of  acres 
sown. 

No.  of  Imsh- 
els  harvested. 

N*.  of  Imsll- 
els  per  acre 
(average). 

Mean  nrio* 
perbusheL 

1877 

17,240,888 
16,900,047 

276, 600, 686 
262,089,600 

15.H- 
15.4-1- 

$164+ 
161+ 

1878 

Decrease 

830,886 

13,410,996 

.5+ 

a  08+ 

It  is  estimated  that  the  harvest  of  1879  will  show  a  prodaction  of 
220,080,000  bushels.  As  the  production  of  ordinarily  good  years  reaches 
the  amount  of  275,000,000  bushels,  this  exhibits  a  falling  oif  of  about  20 
per  cent. 

The  importations  of  cereals  in  1878  reached  the  largest  figure  yet 
known,  viz,  15,350,000  quintals,  or  1,510,826  tons  avoirdupois.  A  com- 
parative statement  of  these  importations  shows : 

Imports  for  1877 $51,320,000 

Imports  for  1878 128,120,000 

Increase  for  1878 76,800,000 

BANK  OP  FBANCE. 

The  gross  operations  of  the  bank  for  1878 Vere.. 1 11,957,327,940 

For  1877  they  were 1,902,116,600 

Increase 55,211,340 

DISCOUNT. 

The  operations  under  this  head  during  1878  were |1, 521,261, 140 

During  1877  they  were 1,515,563,580 

Increase , 5,697,560 

In  the  amount  for  1878  the  head  office  at  Paris  participated  for 
$621,245,249,  Jhe  rate  of  discount  was,  from  January  1  to  April  5, 
1877,  3  per  cent.;  April  5, 1877,  to  October  16, 1878,  2  per  cent.;  Octo- 
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ber  16  to  December  31, 1878,  3  per  cent.  The  tax  upon  advances  lias 
been  fixed  at  4  per  cent,  since  October  16, 1878. 

The  metallic  reserve  of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  December  31, 1878, 
was  $408,340,000;  December  31, 1877,  it  was  $405,440,000;  the  increase 
being  $2,900,000. 

The  bank-note  circulation  January  31, 1879,  was  as  follows: 


Denomination. 


5. 000  francs  each 

1.000  francs  each 

r»00  francs  each , 

200  francs  each 

100  francs  each 

50  francs  each 

25  fhmcseach , 

20  francs  each 

5  francs  each.... 

Old  t>-pes 

Total  in  francs  . 

Total  in  dollars . 


No.  of  notes. 

Value, 

Francs, 

5 

25,000 

1, 382, 379 

1,882,879,000 

753,590 

376, 799, 500 

3,087 

617.400 

5,046,031 

604,603,100 

316, 166 

15,808,300 

29,525 

738,125 

426,637 

8,530,740 

206,663 

1,033,265 

1,245 

436,400 

8,165,227 

2,290,970.830 

$458, 194, 166 

Eeckoning  the  population  of  France  in  round  numbers  at  37,000,000^ 
this  would  show  a  paper-money  circulation  of  12.38  per  capita. 

At  the  close  of  1878  there  were  in  operation,  in  addition  to  the  head 
office  at  Paris,  86  branches,  with  a  total  personnel  of  1,669.  The  net 
profits  of  the  institution  for  1878  amounted  to  $1,618,469,  and  the  net 
dividend  per  share  was  $18.34.  The  shares  were  quoted  December  31, 
1878,  at  $694.92,  3,082.50  francs. 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 

The  consolidated  debt  of  France  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  amounted 
to  $3,972,407,312.44,  and  was  bonded  as  follows :  \ 

5percent.  bonds $1,383,494,048  00 

4i  percent,  bonds 166,412,351  11 

4  per  cent,  bonds 2,230,480  00 

3  per  cent,  bonds 2,420,270,433  33 

Total 3,972,407,312  44 

As  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  the  1st  of  January,  1878, 
this  shows  a  decrease  of  $3^488,107.66. 

Comparing  the  above  principal  of  the  French  debt  with  that  of  the 
United  States  at  the  same  period  we  have  the  following  result : 

Debt  of  France $3,972,407,312  44 

Debt  of  the  United  States 2,267,702,345  00 

Difference 1,704,704,967  44 

TAXES. 

The  total  product  of  state  taxes  for  the  year  1878  amounted  to 
2,902,225,700  francs  ($580,446,140).  which,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1877,  shows  an  increase  of  76,487,600  francs  ($15,097,500).  The  follow- 
ing exhibits  the  sources  of  revenue  in  detail : 

Direct  taxes,  1878 $143,240,940 

Direct  taxes,  1877 141,107,320 

Increase  for  1878 2,133,620 
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Income  taxes,  1878 $6,854,800 

Income  taxes,  1877 6,828,400 

Increase  for  1878 26,400 

Indirect  taxes : 

Registration,  &c $97,474,600 

Stamps 31,775,600 

Customs,  divers  merchandise,  import 40,095,600 

Customs,  colonial  sugar,  import 7,540,800 

Customs,  foreign  sugar,  import 6,886,000 

Customs,  export  dues 45, 000 

Statistics,  duties 1,227,200 

Navigation  duties 1,180,600 

Customs,  divers 739,800 

Salt,  customs 4,238,800 

Salt,  indirect 2,339,200 

Liquors 81,716,600 

Native  sugar 21,888,400 

Matches 3,206,600 

Chicory 1,027,800 

Paper 2,971,200 

Mineral.oil 31,000 

Other  oil  taxes 1,190,000 

Soap 262,200 

Stearine  and  candles 1,474,400 

Vinegar  and  acetic  acid 420,400 

Dynamite 79,200 

Passengers'  fares,  railway 15,241,800 

Passengers'  fares,  other  conveyances 1,188,600 

Railway  receipts,  5  per  cent,  tax 2,241,400 

Divers  indirect  taxes '       9,574,000 

Tohacco  monopoly ^ 66,434,800 

Powder  monopoly 2,662,400 

Post-office ; •.  20,971,400 

Telegraphs 4,224,000 

Total  for  1878 430,349,400 

Total  for  1877 417,411,920 

Increase  for  1878 12,937,480 

BUDaBT  FOR  1879. 

By  the  law  of  December  22, 1878,  the  figure  of  credits  opened  for  the 
ordinary  budget  for  the  year  1879  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $640,017,658.40. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  above  law  additional  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and  others  are  still  under  deliberation,  which,  taken  together 
with  the  amount  originally  allowed,  will  swell  the  expenses  of  the  year 
to  the  sum  of  $664,822,134.93,  whicn  is  given  in  detail  as  follows : 

Puhlic  deht*  (finances,  first  section) $241,880,601  80 

Justice 6,890,711  83 

Foreign  afiaira 2,646,010  00 

Ministry  of  the  interior 14,288,313  21 

ReUgion t 10,723,455  76 

Algeria 4,592,727  49 

Ministry  of  finances,  general  service  (second  section) 8, 099, 971  92 

Posts  and  telegraphs 21,521,520  20 

Ministry  of  war 111,223,350  81 

Ministry  of  marine  and  colonies 39,794,965  62 

PubUc  instruction 11,649,755  20 

Pine  arts 1,514,002  00 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 7,063,894  20 

Ministry  of  public  works  (first  section) 16,058,571  63 

Ministry  of  public  works  (second  section) 18, 907, 304  95 

Ministry  of  finances  (third  section) 34,767,978  20 

Ministry  of  finances  (fourth  section) 3,199,000  00 

Total 554.822,i:i4  93 

*  Including  expenses  of  executive  and  legislation. 
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The  receipts  for  the  year  1879,  of  course,  cannot  yet  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  reaUy  valuable.  Those  for  1878  are  stated 
at  $570,469,396.20.  The  expenses  of  1878,  so  fkr  as  determined,  amounted 
to  $569,042,099.80,  showing  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenses  of 
$1,427^296.40.  Comparing  the  expenses  of  the  two  years,  we  have  the 
following  result: 

Expenses  of  1878 1569,042,099  80 

Expenses  of  1879 554,822.134  93 

Decrease  for  1879 14,219,964  87 

PROPOSED  BUDGET   FOB  1880. 

The  budget  for  the  year  1880,  as  modified  by  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, is  proposed  as  follows: 

Pnblic  debt,  legislative,  executive,  and  pensions |246, 447, 742 

Justice 6,862,400 

Foreign  affairs 2,651,460 

Ministry  of  the  interior 13,405,601 

Algeria *  4,796,772 

Ministry  of  finances  (general  service) 3,954,520 

Posts  and  telegraphs 20,996,552 

Ministry  of  war 113,611,826 

Marine  service 32,792,436 

Colonial  service 6,100,888 

Public  instruction 11,260.255 

Finearta 1,618,900 

KeUjgrion 10,797,084 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 7,144,803 

.  Ministry  of  public  works  (ordinary). 16,171,623 

Ministry  of  public  works  (extraordinary) 14,492,487 

Ministry  of  nuances  (customs,  internal  revenue,  monopolies,  &c) 34, 610, 388 

Ministry  of  finances,  (restitutions,  reimbursements,  premiums  on  certain 

exportations,  and  miscellaneous) 2,999,800 

Total 550,715,537 

Among  the  items  covered  by  the  above  general  statement,  the  follow- 
ing are  interesting  and  canons  from  an  American  point  of  view:  Civil 
p^ensions^  $12,052.124 ;  military  pensions.  $14,431,600 ;  ecclesiastical  pen- 
sions, $5,800;  salary  of  the  President  or  the  republic,  $120,000:  house- 
hold expenses  of  the  President,  $60,000  j  traveling  and  miscellaneous 
exi)enses  of  the  President,  $60,000 ;  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
$2,164,200;  diplomatic  and  consular,  $2,472,120. 

ABMY. 

The  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  war,  as  provided  for  by  the  budget  of 
1879  and  by  other  credits  oi)ened  and  demanded,  are  estimated  at 
$111,223,350.80.  The  recruitments  in  progress  aflford  a  basis  for  fixing 
the  number  of  men  in  the  army  for  the  year  1880.    It  is  given  as  follows : 

Total  strength,  968,300  men;  of  which  number  407,796  will  belong  to 
the  active  army:  313,859,  with  2j^o0  officers,  to  the  reserve  of  the  active 
army;  and  149,000,  with  4,800  officers,  to  th.e  territorial  army. 

The  number  of  men  who  will  join  the  active  army  as  recruits  next 
year  will  be  164,554,  distributed  as  follows :  Infantry,  108,729 ;  cavalry, 
16.363;  artillery,  25,221 ;  engineers,  3,544;  train.  5,442;  administration, 
5,275.  Of  these  164,544  men,  107,300  will  serve  ttom  three  to  five  years, 
and  57,254  one  year. 

According  to  statements  by  the  minister  of  war,  in  thedocuments  accom- 
panying the  budget  of  1880,  the  proportion  of  men  on  duty  is  estimated 
at  91^  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  in  the  active  army,  3  per  cent,  in  hos- 
pital, 4  per  cent,  on  leave,  and  1^  per  cent,  deserted  or  in  prison. 
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The  number  of  horses  in  the  army  is  reckoned  at  124,913. 

The  composition  of  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  line  is  as  follows: 
Total  strength  1,656  men  and  ofiBcers,  and  16  horses.  The  regiment  is 
divided  into  four  battalions  of  four  companies  each,  and  a  "d^pdt"  of 
two  companies,  making  eighteen  companies  in  all.  A  comf)any  num- 
bers 87  men,  of  whom  3  are  ofBcers,  7  are  under-offioers,  8  are  corporals, 
2  are  drummers  or  trumpeters,  66  are  privates,  and  one  ^^  enfant  de 
troupey 

NAVY. 

The  amount  granted  to  this  service  in  the  budget  of  1879  was 
$32,183,416. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  this  ministry  is  stated  to  be 
101,387,  distributed  as  follows: 

Land  service 62,514 

Sea  service 27,094 

Reserve  service 1,718 

Colonial  service 10,061 

The  number  of  vessels  in  active  service  (commission)  is  132.  The 
number  in  reserve  is  94.  The  number  of  steam  vessels  is  stated  to  be 
179.  with  a  total  horse-power  of  31,821. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  course  of  construction  is  as  follows : 

Iron-clads  of  the  first  class 7 

Iron-clads  of  the  second  class 6 

Coast-guard  vessels  of  the  first  class 8 

Coast-guard  vessels  of  the  second  class 2 

Gunboats, 4 

Cruisers  of  the  first  class 3 

CruiWBJTs'of  the  second  class 6 

Trabsiibrts 3 

The  amount  asked  by  the  ministry  of  the  marine  in  the  budget  of 
1880,  for  the  completion  and  for  the  continuation  of  work  upon  these 
vessels,  amounts  to  *,6,400,200. 

French  posUiZ  droulation  and  recdpts  from  1850  to  1878. 


Tears. 


Letters. 


Printed  mat- 
ter, cards, 
samples,  Sec. 


Beceipts. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1857. 
1868. 
1850. 
1860. 
1861. 
1802. 
1863. 
1864. 
1465. 
1816. 
1867. 
1868. 
1669. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
lg». 
liM. 


im! 


Number. 
159,500,000 
165, 000, 000 
181, 000, 000 
185, 542, 000 
212, 885, 000 
233,517,000 
252. 015, 000 
252,454,000 
253,234.000 
258, 900, 000 
263,500.000 
273. 200, 000 
283.000.000 
290,000,000 
800.648,700 
818,500,796 
823,525,195 
342,017,470 
848,665,000 
864,746,650 
281,851,580 
806,  U4. 670 
839,712,096 
840,866,289 
860,694,785 
867,448,887 
881,966,853 
898,848,000 


Number, 
94,622,000 
33.968,000 
94,864,000 
99.537,000 
115,774,000 
123, 647, 000 
127. 821, 000 
144. 295, 000 
153. 295, 000 
165, 300, 000 
179. 138, 000 
188,930,000 
202,000,000 
232,000,000 
264,982.000 
275.285^920 
290,091,180 
306.196,880 
826.196,800 
367,186^800 
847.958,640 
288.987,780 
297,867.799 
331.600,962 
868,781.945 
876,005,934 
452,406.978 
468,896,000 


$7,092,400 
7, 921, 600 
8,695.800 
9,177,400 
10,004.000 
9.908,800 
10.818,200 
10.402,000 
10. 607. 000 
11.837,800 
11,781.200 
12.240.000 
12,814,763 
13.455,204 
13.647.201 
14,896,710 
14,892,081 
15,714,834 
16,263,919 
17,192,443 
13, 108. 822 
17,202.648 
20. 100. 730 
20,686.092 
21, 187, 884 
22,148,883 
22,009.272 
22,786,496 
24,944,462 
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lu  the  badget  as  passed  for  the  year  1879,  the  estimated  receipts 
from  posts  and  telegraphs  are  $25,459,000 ;  the  appropriation  for  the 
service  is  $19,814,001 ;  showing  a  gain  of  $5,644,999. 

December  31, 1878,  there  were  5,777  post-offices  and  92,275  miles  of 
telegraph  lines. 

The  proportion^  of  the  number  of  letters  per  inhabitant  parsing 
through  the  post  is  thus  stated  by  the  French  postal  authorities  for 

the  several  continental  nations : 

• 

Lettors  per  inliabitant : 

Switzerland 20 

France 15 

Germany 15 

Netherlands: 14 

Belgium 13 

Denmark 9 

Austro- Hungary 6 

Spain , 5 

Sweden 5 

Italy 4 

Norway 4 

Portugal 2 

In  1876  France  occupied  the  fifth  place  in  the  above  table.  Her  ad- 
vance since  then  is  attributed  to  her  reforms  in  domestic  administration, 
and  to  her  accession  to  the  postal  union. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Electoral  statistics. — On  the  31st  of  March,  1879,  there  were  inscribed 
in  France  10,092,843  electors ;  of  which  number  183,229  were  entitled 
to  vote  in  legislative  elections  only,  and  9,909,614  were  entitled  to  vote 
in  both  municipal  and  legislative  elections.  The  total  number,  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1878,  shows  a  decrease  of  23,977. 

Patents. — ^During  the  year  1878  patents  for  inventions  were  issued  as 
follows: 

Patents  for  5  years 46 

Patents  for  10  years 64 

Patents  for  15  years 6,026 

Patents,  foreign 222 

Certificates  of  addition 1,633 

Total 7,961 

For  preceding  years  they  were — 

1866 5,671 

1867 6,098 

1868 6,103 

1869 5,906 

1870 3,850 

1871 2,782 

1872 4,875 

1873 5,074 

1874 5,746 

1875 6,007 

1876 6,750 

1877 7,101 

1878 7,981 
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Mint. — ^The  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  coins  produced  at  the 
mints  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  during  1877  and  1878,  is  given  as  follows: 


Coin. 

1877. 

1878. 

Gold 

Franet. 
256.181,140.00 
16, 464, 285. 00 
197,516.45 

Franet. 
185, 818, 100. 00 
1,821,420.00 
88,489.50 

Silver 

Bronze 

Total 

271,842,94L45 

187,227,959.50 

FORESTS. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics  (year  1877),  the  total  super- 
ficial area  of  France  is  ^ven  r.t  51,982,569  hectares;  of  which  amount 
8,976,133  hectares,  or  about  17  per  cent.,  were  in  forests,  not  compris- 
ing ornamental  parks^  nurseries,  orchards,  &c.  The  percentage  of  all 
Europe  in  this  regard  is  40.  As  i  cgards  area  of  forests,  France  occupies 
the  eighth  rank  in  comparison  with  the  other  European  States ;  tiiie  first 
place  being  held  by  Sussia,  and  the  last  by  Denmark. 

The  distribution  of  forests  in  France  presents,  of  cou  se,  in  different 
departments  great  contrasts ;  the  department  of  th  ^  Seine  ranking 
lowest,  with  only  2  per  cent,  of  its  total  area  in  wo  .ds,  while  that  of 
Landes  amounts  to  47  per  cent. 

The  proprietorship  of  the  forests  is  thus  distribr  :ed :  To  the  state, 
10.7  per  cent. ;  to  departments,  communes,  &c.,  22  1  per  cent. ;  public 
establishments,  0.3  per  cent. ;  private  owners,  66.6  [Kjr  cent. 

LIFE  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Life  insurance^ — ^The  year  1878  shows  the  best  record  ever  yet  attained 
by  the  French  companies.  The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts 
insured  on  lives  and  annuities  during  1877  and  1878 : 


1877. 

1878. 

Canital influred  (lives) 

$55,29«,000 
582,142 

$63,048,800 
068,830 

Annuities ........^. ,... 

Total 

56,878,142 

63, 712, 630 

IncTOMO  during  1878. .......r-r t,t ,.,,,^ ,,-.,,,_- 

7,834,488 

Fire  insurance. — ^The  operations  under  this  head  during  1877  and  1878 
were  as  follows: 


Yean. 

Risks. 

Premiums 
received. 

Losses. 

1877 

$17,506,345,463 
10, 272, 406, 632 

$17,019,130 
17, 958, 477 

$7,948,558 
8, 547, 680 

1878     

Increase     .      .      ........................... 

1, 766, 061, 169 

939,347 

599  122 

LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

PariSj  December  13, 1879. 
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BORDEAUX. 

Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Bordeaux  for  the  ytar  1878. 
IMPORTS. 


General  imports. 


Special  imports. 


Articles. 


!  Quantity 

in  metrical 

I    quintals. 


Animal  hair 

Arms 

Boats  and  vessels 

Bran 

Brandy  and  liquors 

Cacao 

Candle* 

Cheese 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Clooks  and  watches ^,.. 

Coal 

Coffee 

Copper 

Dyestnffs 

Fat  of  aU  kinds 

Feathers 

Fish,  flresh,  dried,  and  in  oil 

Fish,  oil  of 

Fruits 

Gold  and  silver 

Grains  and  flour 

Guano  and  other  manures 

Gums,  pure  and  exotio : 

Hemp 

Hides  and  skins 

Indigo 

Ironandstecl  

Jewelry,  in£old 

Machinery 

Meats,  fresh  and  salted 

Molasses 

Nitrate  of  potash  and  soda 

Oils 

Paper,  hooks,  and  engravings  — 

Peanuts 

Pepper  

Petroleum 

Pewter 

Pottery  and  glassware 

Quinquina 

Rags 

Rice 

Starch 

Stones,  for  buildiug 

Sugar 

Salplnir 

Thread 

Tartar,  crude 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissues  of  silk  , 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tobacco,  in  leaves 

Tobacco,  manufactuied 

Tools 

Vanilla 

Vegetables,  dried 

Wines 

Wood 

Wool 

Zinc 

Articles  not  elsewhere  specified.. 


2,200 

12,285 
71, 17(5 
126,814 
80,779 
8,045 
23,000 
30,542 
81 
2,417,277 
114,282 
35,785 
4,102 
61, 012 
257 
170,000 
8,105 
4,765 
565 
1,208,120 
124, 480 
18,403 
0.343 
201, 573 
620 
282,064 
5 
0,318 
20,023 
117,614 
56,661 
11,000 
2,037 
112,840 
6,027 
50,810 
5,547 
8,038 
1,371 
0,270 
75, 012 
7,004 
68,554 
228,280  I 
28,634 
1,063  ; 
2,410  I 
12,108  I 
63  I 
1.025 
87,001  I 
024  I 
10, 020  I 
213  I 
14,  036  I 
48, 193 
1,062,587 
30,508 
12,072  f 
274, 770  I 


Value. 


$02,054  50 
135, 122  00 
122,288  66 
102, 318  51 
1,756^223  18 

1. 386. 550  28 
108,203  40 
683^181  97 
111,  025  75 
118,843  01 
840,002  60 

4. 124. 551  66 
1,060,217  82 

114, 001  43 

1,308,830  02 
307,138  00 

2, 161. 301  56 
81,472  24 
71, 180  40 

2. 835, 874  25 

6, 575, 736  10 
712, 580  31 
472,  888  82 
171, 208  88 

6, 020, 805  78 
185,452  15 
206,580  78 
365, 812  20 
238,302  50 
851,624  08 
272,304  02 
481, 509  74 
207,737  28 
74, 738  67 
544,451  64 
133, 775  05 
417, 282  70 
160,  585  45 
108,546  00 
174. 008  54 
78, 201  86 
524,687  20 
84,853  60 
102,083  60 

2,  313, 401  44 
89,864  27 
86.421  34 
71, 418  40 

1, 325, 098  24 
104, 478  02 
280, 378  6U 

1,  679, 120  45 
161, 142  45 
87,763  08 
205, 699  40 
115,  303  79 
409, 141  47 

5,  646, 374  99 

1, 370, 058  75 
107,654  82 

1,631,981  17 


Quantity 
in  metrical 
quintals. 


2,200 

30 

12,285 

71,100 

114,855 

7,704 

163 

22,816 

39,383 

5 

2,011,421 

58,586 

84,270 

4,111 

61, 101 

257 

177,431 

7,9B5 

4,121 

565 

1,158,411 

124,289 

18,880 

9,846 

201,241 

618 

217,450 


Value. 


4,443 

21,283 

117, 612 

56,333 

7,031 

1,118 

112,  840 

5,262 

71,293 

5.543 

6,020 

1,371 

9,156 

60,889 

7,706 

68,552 

193,  598 

28,634 

85 

2,419 

483 

18 

1,892 

51,304 

47 

7,451 

65 

15,  065 

41,  781 

1, 962, 500 

30,577 

12,972 

257, 214 


102,054  50 

10. 138  46 

129,288  66 

102,864  41 

1,606^470  70 

384,524  58 

4;728«8 

060,682  85 

110,  S88  43 

848  81 

706, 581  60 

2, 114, 878  88 

1, 020.  m  75 

114.260  43 
1,288,262  26 

807, 138  90 

2, 112, 025  82 

70,688  16 

53.068  47 

2. 835, 874  25 

6,288,078  74 

712.261  86 
472, 026  66 
171, 866  82 

6, 010, 030  30 

184, 716  24 

256, 618  18 

21  80 

123,256  55 

642.723  06 

272,380  77 

478,264  80 

118,522  84 

86,552  84 

544,451  64 

116, 783  01 

480, 341  46 

160, 476  02 

30, 425  87 

174, 008  M 

72,861  68 

373, 641  82 

81, 800  73 

102, 028  48 

1, 968, 884  86 

80,864  27 

3,852  66 

71,418  40 

51, 060  81 

26,444  60 

200,343  45 

000, 167  77 

28,604  27 

48,508-36  I 

62, 184  60  ! 

116,457  93 

279, 222  75  1 

5, 645, 628  08  | 

1, 369, 116  13  I 

107, 654  82  I 

1,489,785  14 


Amount  of 

duties. 

■"♦i,'243'88 

040  20 

^49 

110,281  54 

156,064  65 

473  04 

17,067  40 

4.118  00 

77  30 

46.584  60 

1,706,407  02 

56  80 

559 

11,780  00 

11.357  47 

2,289  1& 

1,40101 

116  70 

115,384  66 

443 

140  09 

864  25 

846  11 

726  45 

47,307  71 

6,328  85 

10,458  83 

100^ 

0,782  70 

1,040  70 

173 

211.268  18 

420,303  65 

480  57 

2,167  OO 

443 

8, 178  88 

2,231  85 

1.  530, 661  71 
281*78 


7,226  40 

268  04 

20,040  84 

0,861  01 
32,003  07 

8,042  40 

5, 174  33 

"27,36604 
863  03 
47  28 

'154,980' 42 


Total I    8,230,105  52,614,404  02  i    7,522,768  44,280,306  00  ,  4,783,700  43 
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Statement  showing  the  oommeroe  of  Bordeaux,  tfc. — Coatiuued. 
EXP0KT8. 


Articles. 


Acetate  of  copper 

Almonds  and  nnts 

Brandy,  spirits  and  liquors. 

Cacao 

Candles 

Clothing 

Clocks  and  watches 

Coal 

Coffee 

Colors . 


General  exports. 


Special  exports. 


Cordage  of  hemp. . . . 
Corkwood,  finished. 
Fat 


Fniiti 
Fomltnre.. 
Grains  and  flour ... 
Gold  and  sUver  .... 
Gums  and  resins: 

Indigenous.... 

Exotio 

Haberdasher  ware . 
Hats: 

Straw 

Felt 


Honey , 

Jewelry,  in  gold  and  silver. . 

Leather  work , 

3iachinery 

Matting,  straw 

Meats,  salted 

Medicaments,  compound — 

Metals,  manufiEM^tured 

Oihi 


Oysters,  firesh 

Perfumery 

Pottery  and  glassware . 

Rags 

Rice. 


Seeds 

Skins  and  hides: 

nodreased... 

Prepared 

Soap , 

Stationery 

Sugar 

Sirups  and  candies 

Tartrate 

Thread 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Tissi^es  of  linen 

Tissues  of  silk 

Tissues  of  wool 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Truffles 

Yegetablcs: 

Dried 

Green  and  preserved 

Willow-work 

Wines 

Wood: 

Common 

Worked 

Wool,  inhales 

Articles  not  elsewhere  speciflod . 


Quantity  in 
metrical 
quintals. 


2,177 

19,180 

133,262 

17.285 

2,677 

S^405 

71 

465,887 

11,588 

8,635 

4,704 

1,553 

5,524 

77,130 

60,860 

9.865 

39,165 

144 


Value. 


Quantity  in 
metrical 
quintals. 


$105, 900  45 
184,601  00 

8, 828, 973  04 
750,584  72 
103,366  94 

1,283,836  00 
122,104  30 
114, 382  02 
418,234  80 
106,029  75 
136,195  10  ; 
125,018  60  1 
136, 178  70  I 

2,968,058  02  i 

913, 887  74  i 

95, 235  70 

286,254  70 

564,550  50  I 


36,709  ;  128.533  40  I 
6, 823  250, 202  70  I 
10, 693  1, 351, 022  77  i 


325 

979 

5,380 

13 

2,500 

14, 211 

5,430 

12,293 

1,898 

17,006 

22,402 

3,844 

2,461 

115, 141 

8,619 

18,279 

8,190 

22,122 

1,893 

17,738 

19,660 

85.728 

2,535 

48.038 

1,306 

14,790 

2,414 

198 

8,323 

1,407 

349 


226,025  40 
94,184  60 
145, 361  00 
693,846  20 

1, 106, 534  18 
543, 102  70 

1, 384. 245  21 
332, 399  00 
104, 736  70 
423,967  50 
504,307  10 
98,908  00 
134. 262  40 
791.093  65 
146, 377  20 
190, 595  30 
189, 675  90 

909,367  94 
268, 310  15 
188,290  80 
578, 521  75 

1, 099, 471  01 
102, 751  65 

1, 525, 024  43 
107, 897  03 

1. 351, 849  78 
253.402  40 
359,395  90 

2, 066, 506  78 
166, 139  00 
202, 105  75 


16, 638    134. 865  10  ' 

41,  081  '   300, 729  70 
3, 862    199. 839  53 

1, 152, 321  17, 951, 195  57 

1, 586, 473  I   690, 176  10  ' 

12, 753  !   130. 772  90  ' 

5, 074  i   254, 610  80 

224,302  ;  2,238,741  15 


2,177 

19,  111 

117,200 

30 

585 

5,387 

27 

1,981 

8,671 

4,641 

1.553 

4,549 

75,926 

69.171 

9.034 

8,745 

144 


Value. 


$105, 900  45 

184,419  80 

3,069,448  65 

1,316  87 

22,581  60 

1, 273, 968  87 

10, 816  60 

497  00 

160  20 

104,418  95 

134,847  60 

125,018  60 

112,826  60 

2,938,096  44 

902,660  61 

87. 179  25 

40,321  30 

564,528  80 


36, 705  126, 980  30 
6, 670  244, 568  80 
10, 607   1, 338, 006  85 


825 

973 

5,380 

8 

2,437 

3,264 

5,418 

6.259 

1,804 

11,621  I 

18,299 

3,844 

2.442 

112,977 

8,521  : 

2,791 

8,180  j 

21,651 
1,818  , 
17,327 
18,780 
73,990  I 
2,531 
48.030  ' 
630  I 
3,855  I 
2,287  ' 

152 
8,006  , 
555 
349  ' 

16, 624 
41.033  I 
2,418  ' 
1,151,270 

1,586,456  ' 
12,781  ' 
5,073  I 
183,927 


225, 803  05 

93, 918  40 
145,361  00 
298, 692  80 
1, 160, 638  86 
118.937  90 
1.382,831  10 
161, 020  90 

99,242  90 
369,321  70 
394,507  20 

98,908  60 
133,269  60 
743, 996  31 
144,726  30 

29,086  60 
189,664  00 

892,416  75 
256,153  00 
183.930  15 
545.930  40 
983, 249  70 
102.  579  50 
1, 524. 734  75 

42. 184  60 
398.048  41 
239,678  60 
273,060  45 
1,981,429  29 

64, 712  10 
202, 105  75 

134, 752  00 

800,041  30 

124, 591  70 

17, 856, 723  22 

689, 953  77 

130, 252  40 

254,555  60 

1, 699, 053  70 


Totals  . 


4,426,253   51,772,233  81 


3, 777,  873     46, 067, 135  29 


IJxmED  States  Coxsutatk, 

Bordeaux, 


BENJ.  GERRISH,  Jb. 
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Slalemeni  showing  the  imparts  ani  erports  between  Dunhirk  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1879. 


ArUdes. 

Importo. 

Export!. 

Amount 

Value. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Fleh-oU 

kUograms.. 

}      90,808 

79,221,900 

19,876,000 

409 

206,800 

9,196.424 

$13,949 

8,761,079 

381,024 

48 

49,682 

198,193 

408 

16,000 

Whale^)!! 

-WlMftt 

do 

do.... 

Maixe  (com) 

do.... 

Saflntr          

do 

Cotton 

do.... 

do.... 

Pettoleniii  ..>>•>  ..•••• 

Fire-wood  ..... 

Sawn  tinibor  ..■•••>.■•.«>••  - 

Tissoes 

caaes.. 

49 
876 

$19,621 
1,283 

Smokinflr-ofDes 

...do-... 

Statement  showing  the  exports  from  Dunkirk  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 


Articles. 


Kilograms. 

268,900 

32,700 

4,408,400 

2U.600 

869.600 

1,298,200 

2,078,149 

1. 491, 810 

28,311,679 

90,460 

308,978 

41,918 

92,069 
of  Jute '    1,880,420 


Wheat 

Flour 

Iftrley 

Rye.. 

Maize 

Gate 

Potatoee 

Dry  vegetables . 

Sugar 

Refined  sugar.. 

Molasses 

Wool 

Yam— 
of  flax. 


Quantity. 


of  cotton 
of  woolen 
Tissues— 

of  flax 

of  Jute  ... 
of  cotton, 
of  wool... 


1,912 
40,470 

30,271 
38.448 
30,740 
190,673 


Value,  includ 
ingcostsand 
charges. 


$16,134 

2.616 

198,702 

7,617 

11.838 

46,879 

62,343 

87,108 

3,114,276 

6,992 

7.394 

8,030 

26,000 

376,084 

1,763 

40,470 

60,942 

10,034 

92,220 

381,386 


Whither  exported. 


England,  Belgium. 

Do. 
Belgium. 
SwMen,  England. 

and. 


England,  Holland. 

Do. 
England. 
England,  Belgium. 

Do. 
England,  Holland. 

Do. 
England,  United  States. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Dunkirk  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vesMOs. 

TotaL 

Na 

Tons. 

No. 

926 
22 
27 
25 

508 
78 

Tons. 

Ko. 

1,103 
27 
24 
45 

1.301 

105 

47 

28 

3 

23 

17 

34 

47 

3 

16 

Tons. 

French 

177 

5 

17 

20 

703 
27 
39 
21 
I 
20 

Russian 

••»••••••• 

Swedish 

Norweician 

BriS?!!^;...!:.:..;i.".... ;;;;.:;;...::!;:; 

German 

Dutch 



Belgian '.-  -,,»  --.--.-..- 

17 

33 

20 

8 

Ponnguese 

Spanisn 

Austrian    r.r-t r r.r       ...,. 

Italian 

i 

27 

Danish  -...i-i- - -- .--» 

Greek 

American      .  .TTT--T-r t -.*  ........r 

16 

1.058 

85 

2,848 
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Staiement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  DunUrkf  ^c. — Continued. 


Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

160 
5 

19 
14 

78« 
33 
42 
15 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Prench 

861 

24 

25 

91 

440 

90 

6 

5 

8 

1 

14 
30 
21 
4 
15 

1.020 
29 
44 

105 

1,235 

132 

48 

20 

8 

23 

14 

82 

46 

4 

15 

Russian 

Swedish 

If  orwerian ......,.., ..,.,T.---,.T---r^- 

British 

OernHAn                r.                 ..                                         rTI^-rr^-r..        

Dutch 

Bdffian 

Bpanisn 

22 

Austrian 

Italian 

2 
25 

Danish     

Greek    

American 

1,132 

1,688 

2,770 

Unitbd  States  CoNSULAB-AoBiicr, 

DunHrk,  October  1.  1870. 


H.  LBMAITRE. 


HAVEE. 

Report  by  Consul  BridglandYon  the  commerce  amd  navigation  of  Ravre 

for  the  year  1878. 

T  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  my  annual  report  respecting 
trade  and  navigation  at  Havre  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1878. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  I  gave  a  full  description  of  the 
port  and  docks  of  Havre,  accompanied  with  several  plans,  there  is  noth- 
ing new  to  add,  other  than  the  works  in  execution  are  still  being  pushed 
forward  with  a  view  to  completion.  The  chief  engineer  has  submitted 
plans  during  the  last  twelve  months  which  will  largely  increase  the 
work  as  now  laid  out,  should  they  be  accepted ;  unless  there  should  be 
additional  railroad  facilities  between  Havre  and  Paris,  the  present  plans 
will  be  quite  sufScient  for  the  commerce  of  this  port.  There  is  only  a 
single  track  of  railroad  running  from  here  to  Paris,  and  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  monopoly,  with  rates  so  much  higher  than  the  roads  in  Belgium 
leading  out  of  Antwerp  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  for 
Switzerland  and  other  portions  of  the  continent,  that  naturally  belongs 
to  Havre  from  its  geographical  location,  goes  to  Antwerp  instead  of 
coming  to  Havre.  It  is  often  that  merchandise  from  our  country  remains 
on  the  quay  for  weeks,  for  the  want  of  railroad  transportation  to  Paris  and 
elsewhere.  I  am  satisfied  that  Havre  would  double  its  population  in 
the  next  twenty  years  with  such  raOroad  facilities  as  American  enter- 
prise would  give  to  commerce,  instead  of  the  present  management. 

COMMERCE. 

The  total  amount  of  duties  received  at  the  Havre  custom-house  during 
1878  was  34,695,395  francs  against  the  year  1877  of  24,884,496  francs, 
making  an  increase  in  receipts  for  1878  of  9,810,899  francs.    This  of 
27  c  B— VOL  n 
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course  is  the  resnlt^n  a  measure,  of  the  duty  that  has  been  levied  upon 
imports  from  the  United  States.  The  duty  now  on  flour  is  about  60 
cents  per  barrel,  which,  I  think,  is  the  beginning  of  an  increased  duty 
upon  all  of  our  land  productions  that  will  be  hereafter  shipped  to 
I^rance ;  perhaps  cotton  and  tobacco  may  be  the  exceptions. 

The  following  will  show  the  movement  of  each  of  the  principal  articles 
of  trade  at  Havre  during  the  year  1878 : 

COTTON. 

Bales. 

Stock  on  tlieSlstof  December,  1877 122,410 

Importations  lor  1878 615,813 

.  Total 738,223 

Sales 643,842 

Stock  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878 94,381 

The  falling  off  of  receipt*  of  cotton  at  this  port  for  1878  is  accounted 
fox-  by  the  stagnation  in  trade  with  France  for  cotton  goods.  Cotton 
reached  during  the  year  a  lower  price  than  any  time  since  1859  and  1860 ; 
the  crop,  the  largest  one  ever  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  price 
to-day  at  New  Orleans  is  11^  against  7J  at  this  date  1878. 

This  great  improvement  of  price  is  first  attributable  to  our  great  pros- 
perity and  the  resumption  of  business  throughout  the  country.  Out- 
side speculators  have  for  some  months  been  investing  in  cotton  and 
holding  it  off  the  market,  whilst  a  large  increased  demand  for  cotton 
tissues  has  compelled  spinners  to  pay  the  advanced  prices.  The  past 
year  our  own  spinners  consumed  more  cotton  than  in  any  previous  year 
in  our  history,  and  will  probably  consume  2,000,000  of  bales  in  the  cotton 
year  of  1879,  which,  with  a  crop  of  4,760,000  bales,  as  has  been  esti- 
mated for  the  present  cotton  crop  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, will  leave  but  2,760,000  bales  for  exportation,  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  usual  stock  we  carry  over  from  one  crop  to  another.  I 
believe  at  the  present  high  prices  cotton  occupies  a  better  position  than 
it  did  last  year  at  the  extreme  low  prices,  as  the  stocks  of  cotton  fab- 
rics have  not  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
resumption  of  business  at  home  and  abroad  will  compel  spinners  to  take 
the  remainder  of  our  crop  at  even  higher  prices  than  the  present.  The 
dealers  in  Havre  have  lost  a  large  amount  of  money  this  season  by 
selling  cotton  ''  short "  or,  in  other  words,  for  future  delivery.  The  stock 
of  cotton  in  store  and  on  shipboard  in  Havre  to  day  is  only  about 
40,000  bales,  against  94,381  bales  this  time  last  year. 

WOOL. 

Bales. 

Stock  on  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1877 11,632 

Importations  for  1878 105,314 

Total 116, 94e 

Sales 104,614 

Stock  on  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1878 12,332 

This  article  contended  with  a  declining  market  during  most  of  the 
year  without  great  fluctuations.  Manufacturers  found  it  difficult  to  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  at  paying  prices.  There  were  93,262  bales  imported 
fix)m  La  Plata,  whilst  there  were  only  12,052  bales  from  other  countries. 
Wool  is  sold  in  this  market  at  public  auction  four  times  a  year.     "  As  a 
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rule,"  manufacturers  attend  the  sales  and  make  their  own  purchases. 
French  manufacturers  buy  a  great  deal  of  their  wool  at  the  Antwerp 
sales. 

COFFEE. 


stock  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1877  . 
Importations  for  1878 

Total 

Sales  for  1878 


I    Sacka. 

218,435 
731, 475 


Casks. 


949, 910 
673, 956 


Stock  on  the.3l8tof  December,  1878 275,954 


2,431 
1,505 


3,936 
3,503 


433 


The  abundance  of  the  productioti  of  coflpee  in  Brazil  caused  some  hesi- 
tation in  the  European  maikets,  and  gradually  pro<luced  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  1878  of  prices  compared  with  those  of  1877. 

HIDES. 

Hides. 

Stock  on  the  3lHt  of  December,  1877 229,114 

Importations  for  1878 840,  ltJ9 

Total 1,069,303 

Sales  during  the  year 731, 955 

Stock  on  the3l8tof  Dec^nber,  1878  3137,348 

The  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  dry  La  Plata  hides  were 
140  francs  per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  for  green  salted  hides,  from  65  to 
84  francs  per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  Lima  hides,  from  54  to  62J  francs 
per  50  kilograms,  duty  paid ;  horse-hides,  05  francs  i)er  50  kUograms,. 
duty  paid.  The  transactions  were  very  limited,  without  great  fluctua 
tions,  the  old  stock  being  in  httle  demand,  whilst  the  new  stocks  were? 
sold  on  landing  at  better  prices  than  at  the  end  of  the  year  1877. 

About  the  15th  of  March  the  markets  continued  very  quiet,  and  mer- 
chants were  in  fear  that  should  additional  arrivals  appejir  prices  would 
continue  to  go  lower.  From  the  1st  of  June  the  markets  were^more 
active,  there  being  an  increase  in  prices  which  continued  until  the  1st 
of  August,  when  it  became  very  active.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of 
the  ye^r  no  changes  of  importance  took  effect,  except  with  dry  La  Plata 
hides,  in  which  there  was  marked  decline. 

Included  in  the  above  table  are  43,756  horse-hides  of  stock  in  1877, 
the  importations  for  same  in  1878  being  14,982.  The  sales  for  1878  were 
39,664,  leaving  a  stock  of  19,074  hides  at  the  end  of  1878. 

RUM. 

Casks. 

Stock  on  the  31st  of  December,  J877 2,663 

Importations  fgr  1878: 

Martiniqne 10,975 

Guadeloupe 2, 053 

Total 15,691 

SaleH  (luring  1878 12,155 

Stock  on  the3l8tof  December,  1878 3,5:^6 

The  price  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  11  cents  per  wine  quart,  duty 
paid. 
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INDIGO. 

This  market  in  indigo  for  the  year  1878  grew  to  considerable  impor- 
tance, which  is  shown  by  an  increase  in  receipts  of  6,068  packages  com- 
pared with  1877.  The  sales  were  8,576  cases  against  2,520  cases  for  the 
year  1877.  These  exceptional  and  principal  importations,  "  Tirhoot,''  met 
with  quick  sale ;  consequently,  our  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  only 
composed  of  2,267  cases  of  Bengal  and  63  cases  from  divers  countries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  importations  by  countries : 

Countries. 


Bengal 

Korpha,  Bombay,  and  Madraa. 

Java , 

Guatemala 

Kew  Granada 

Venezuela 


Cases  in 
1878. 

Cases  in 
1877. 

8.081 
!             19 

2.508 

'             35 

1,188 
45 

607 

1             23 

«8 

Total j        9,341  \         8,273 


Increase  of  importations  for  1878,  6,068  cases ;  increase  of  sales  for 
1878,  775  cases. 
Prices  on  the  31st  of  December,  1878,  were — 

Francs  per  pound. 

BeDgal  superfine  violet  bine 11  25  to  11  75 

Bengal  superfine  purple  violet 11  00  to  11  25 

Bengal  good  purple  violet - 10  25  to  10  75 

Bengal  good  violet 7  00  to    8  25 

Bengal  good  red  violet 8  50  to    9  00 

Bengalfinered 8  25  to    9  00 

Bengal,  from  good  to  fine  copper  color 5  00  to    6  75 

Java 5  00  to  11  50 

Kurpha 3  00  to    7  50 

Caraque 1  50to    7  00 

Guatemala 150to    8  50 

Madras 1  50  to    4  50 

New  Granada 5  50  to  12  00 

^  SUGAE. 

Daring  the  year  1878  there  were  imported  into  this  port  382,303,124 
pounds  of  sugar,  of  which  195,205,042  pounds  of  raw,  12,356,823  pounds 
of  white  powdered,  and  2,239,828  pounds  of  refined  were  imported  from 
the  French  colonies,  176,666  pounds  were  imported  from  Belgium,  and 
172,324,765  pounds  from  other  countries.  There  were  87,187,114  pounds  ' 
of  molasses  imported  from  Belgium,  54,301,624  pounds  from  Germany, 
and  35,608  pounds  from  other  countries.  The  duties  collected  at  the 
custom-house  on  sugar  for  the  year  1878,  were  169,342,000  francs,  and  on 
glucose  2,061,000  francs.    The  prices  for  1878,  duty  paid,  were — 

Per  pound,  good  fourth :  Cents. 

Martinique  and  Guadeloupe v..  10^  to  lOf 

Poi-to  Rico  and  Cuba lOi  to  lOJ 

Bourbon  Islands llj  to  11^ 

Mauritius llj  to  ll| 

Export4it\on%  of  sugar  for  the  year  1878. 

REFINED. 

Poondfl. 

England 201,348,895 

Belgium 3,493,727 

Russia 9,541,034 
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Sweden 4,132,099 

Anstria 1,709 

Italy 6,063,785 

Switzerland 30,609,101 

Greece 702,225 

Turkey 16,437,570 

Egypt 9,338,062 

Bombay  States 8,866,501 

Uruguay 4,174,878 

Argentine  Republic 10,737,808 

Chili 13,903,551 

Algeria 19,170,450 

Other  couiiUits 28,050,5H0 

366,571,975 
Molasses  exported. 

Pounds. 

Belgium 8,811,713 

Norway 2,078,945 

Sweden 509,344 

Other  countries 2,609,972 

Unlike  the  custom  in  the  United  States,  estimating  the  quantities  of 
molasses  by  gallons,  it  is  estimated  here  by  weight. 

Foreign  raw  sugars  imported  into  France,  to  a  large  extent,  are  mixed 
and  refined  with  the  native  beet  sugar.  The  amount  of  raw  sugar  ex- 
ported, after  having  been  refined  in  France,  is  478,910,587  pounds. 

Table  of  the  movemeni  of  sugar  for  1878. 

Foreign :  Pounds. 

QuantitieH  on  which  duties  were  paid 107,024,796 

Quantities  bonded 62,608,482 

Colonial : 

Quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid 119, 029, 959 

Quantities  bonded 81,aSl,27f> 

Native  or  French : 

Quantities  on  which  duties  were  paid 325, 121, 614 

Quantities  bonded 368,281,522 

Stocks  in  bonded  warerooms  and  manufactories: 

Foreign *. 5,398,800 

Colonial T, 21,464,300 

Native  or  French 457,080,800 

Total 483,943,900 

PETROLEUM. 

Barrels. 

Importations  for  1877 235,000 

Importations  for  1878 113,378 

Decrease  for  1878....' 121,622 

Petroleum  passes  through  in  transit,  and  is  not  considered  one  of  the 
staples  of  this  market. 

WHEAT. 

Bushels. 

Importations  for  1S78 10,855,031 

Importations  for  1877 1,230,323 

Increase  for  1878 9,624,708 

Prices  in  December,  1878,  duty  paid, — California  from  $1.44  to  $1.80  per 
bushel.    Other  States,  from  $1.47  to  $1.58  per  bushel. 

Because  of  the  failures  of  crops  of  cereals  in  Europe  during  the  years 
1877  and  1878,  the  importations  were  largely  increased,  while  France  was 
an  exporter  most  of  the  time  for  twenty  years  before,  and  but  for  the 
three  consecutive  comparative  failures  in  Europe,  including  the  years 
1877, 1878,  and  1879,  with  the  three  largest  crops,  consecutive  or  otherwise, 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States,  our  wheat  would  hardly  have  paid 
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its  transportation  j5x)m  the  forms  in  the  far  West  to  the  consumers  in 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  but  for  the  great  consecutive  crops,  in- 
cluding the  one  of  this  year  in  our  count^,  there  would  have  been  a 
bread  famine  to-day  almost  all  over  Europe.  With  an  increase  of  33 
per  cent,  of  our  lands  put  under  the  plow^  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
last  seven  years,  should  that  increase  continue,  with  such  productions 
as  we  are  now  having,  I  cannot  conceive  in  what  way  our  farmers  are 
to  get  rid  of  their  surplus,  at  paying  prices,  when  the  farmers  of  Europe 
are  again  blessed  with  full  crops.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  our 
farmers  will  all  get  out  of  debt  before  that  time  comes. 

MAIZE. 

BuBhels. 

Importations  for  1878 1,908,856 

Importations  for  1877 983,750 

Increase  for  1878 925,106 

The  price  for  this  article  for  December,  1878,  duty  paid,  was  from  76 
to  81  cents  per  bushel.  As  will  be  shown  in  this  report,  there  was  a 
large  increase  over  1877  in  the  receipts  of  American  corn  at  this  port, 
which  was  the  result,  in  some  degree,  of  an  earnest  effort  upon  my  part 
to  introduce  this  great  staple  of  our  country  as  a  food  for  man  and 
beast,  but  unfortunately  the  want  of  care,  on  our  side,  in  preventing  the 
use  of  false  local  inspectors'  certificates  as  to  grade  and  condition  has 
done  much  to  destroy  tbis  trade.  Ship-load  after  ship-load  arrived 
at  this  port  in  almost  a  rotten  condition,  which  made  much  of  the 
grain  unfit  foranything  other  than  fertilizer  for  lands.  This,  of  course, 
involved  upon  importers  severe  losses,  and  caused  them  to  be  disgusted 
with  the  traffic,  so  that  this  year  of  1879  we  have  only  received  at 
this  port  8,631,718  kilos,  against  40,397,750  kilos  of  last  year.  I  there- 
fore repeat  my  statement  in  my  last  annual  report  that  some  steps 
should  be  taken  by  our  government  to  prevent  these  fraudulent  ship- 
ments, and  if  by  no  other  means,  the  appointment  of  experts  at  our 
most  important  custom-houses,  with  an  ample  salary,  and  large  bond, 
and  for  every  fraudulent  certificate  issued  by  them,  they  should  be 
held  responsible,  under  their  bond,  for  all  damages  thus  sustained, 
and  be  imi)risoued  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two 
years,  unless  some  better  plan  can  be  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
our  exports.  There  is  scarcely  anything  produced  in  our  country  that 
is  not  first  class  in  quality  that  is  worth  the  importation  to  Europe. 
Sour  corn  can  be  consumed  at  home  by  our  distilleries  at  almost  the 
same  price  of  sound  com,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  shipping  it  except 
to  benefit  dishonest  shippers,  who  can  buy  it  for  something  less  than 
corn  in  sound  merchantable  condition.  In  fact  it  is  worth  more  in  our 
distilling  districts  than.it  is  worth  in  Havre,  because  it  is  worth  some- 
thing for  distilling  purposes  at  home  and  worth  nothing  for  feeding  pur- 
poses here. 

HOG  PRODUCT. 

Salted  American  pork  and  bacon  are  being  consumed  in  this  country 
more  and  more  every  year,  and  the  importations  during  the  last  four 
years  have  more  than  doubled  themselves.  Importations  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Kilos. 

1875 2,242,000 

1876 5,409,700 

1877 12,324,400 

1878 33,734,367 
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The  last  fignresdo  not  include  386,650  kilos  of  salted  meats  other  than 
pork. 

The  importations  of  lard  for  1878  were  88,428  tierces,  5,421  flrkins, 
29,957  tubs,  and  1,794  boxes,  at  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
11  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  December  31, 1878,  9 
cents. 

The  price  of  shoulders  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  7  cents  per 
pound }  June  30,  6 J  cents  per  pound,  and  December  31,  5f  cents  per 
pound. 

Long  sides  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  for  9  cents ;  June  30,  at 
8  cents,  and  December  31,  at  7  cente  per  pound.  Short  sides  sold  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  for  9^  cents ;  June  30, 8  cents,  and  December  31, 
7i  cents  per  pound. 

The  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  hog  product  caused  a  fall  in 
prices,  but  increased  again  before  an  active  and  regular  demand;  as  the 
arrivals  became  more  frequent  the  prices  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  considerable  reduction.  There  has  been  a  strenuous  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  land  owners  and  farmers  in  France  during  the  past  year 
to  have  placed  upon  foreign  meats  and  lard  a  high  protective  tariff.  In 
fact,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  in- 
vestigate scientifically  the  effect  produced  upon  the  consumers  of  the 
American  hog  product ,as  a  sanitary  measure.  I  do  not  think  the  French 
Government  will  dare  to  place  a  high  duty  on,  as  all  duties  are  paid  by 
consumers;  the  people  of  France  are  too  free  to-day  to  permit  hmd- 
owners  to  place  upon  them  high-priced  meat  and  bread  fix)m  their  own 
lands,  when  they  can  get  cheap  meat  and  bread  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  With  the  present  deficiency  in  France  of  the  native  production 
of  this  article,  there  would  be  a  famine,  and  a  famine  means  revolution, 

NAVIGATION. 

During  the  year  1878  there  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Havre  521  French  steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  500,740  tons,  which 
shows  an  increase  over  1877  of  19  vessels  and  25,418  tons. 

Of  French  sailing  ships  there  entered  and  cleared  during  1878. 572 
vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  194,259  tons,  showing-  a  decrease  of  109 
vessels  and  44,565  tons  compared  with  1877. 

The  total  number  of  French  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  which  arrived 
with  cargoes  were  539,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  351,465,  against  573  vessels 
and  347,214  tons  of  1877,  making  a  decrease  of  34  vesse&  and  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  4,431  tons. 

There  were  3,286  French  coasting  vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  308,547 
tons,  which  entered  this  port  during  the  year  1878,  against  2,982  vessels 
of  a  tonnage  of  261,797  tons,  showing  an  increase  for  the  year  1878  of 
304  vessels  and  46,750  tons,  which  are  in  addition  to  the  above  state- 
ments. 

In  1878,  3,146  foreign  steamers,  of  a  tonnage  of  2,029,975  tons,  against 
2,602  steamers^f  a  total  tonnage  of  1,606,362  tons,  arrived  and  cleared 
at  the  i)ort  of  Havre,  showing  an  increase  of  544  steamers  and  423,613 
tons  for  the  year  1878. 

Of  foreign  sailing  which  arrived  and  cleared  during  1878,  numbering 
2,090,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  992,374  tons,  against  1,781  vessels  of  805,846 
tons  of  1877,  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  1878  of  309  vessels  and 
186,528  tons. 

Russia  shows  a  decrease  of  5  ships  and  1,712  tons,  and  Germany  6 
ships  and  1,324  tons,  whilst  the  English,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
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Dutch,  Belgian,  Spanish,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  the^CTnited  States  all 
show  an  increase,  which  are  as^foUows: 

Increase  for  the  year  1878. 


Nationality. 


EngUsh 

Swedish 

Korwegian 

Danish 

Butch 

Belgian 

Spanish 

Austrian 

Italian 

United  States. 


Ships. 


198 

36 

20 

25 

7 

23 
25 
11 
40 
11 


Tons. 


194,367 
13,005 
14.538 

2,262 

914 

28,332 

15,289 

6,126 
22,393 
14.678 


The  movement  of  navigation,  which  in  1877  presented  a  decrease'of 
445  vessels  and  40,654  tons  on  the  corresponding  movement  of  1876 
(total  entries  and  sailings  united),  again  took  in  1878  an  upward  move- 
ment, giving  an  increase  of  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  tonnage  of  1877,  and 
of  more  than  one-eighth  on  the  number  of  vessels,  as  per  following  state- 
ment: 

In  1876, 11,993  vessels  and  3,696,195  tons ;  in  1877, 11,548  vessels  and 
3,655,541  tons:  in  1878, 12,949  vessels  and  4,341,305  tons.  Increase  for 
1878  above  1877, 1,401  vessels  and  685,764  tons. 

This  increase  of  maritime  movement  outside  of  the  coasting  trade  is 
produced  entirely  in  favor  of  foreign  flags,  and  that,  far  fix)m  maintain- 
ing even  in  the  feeble  proportion  of  22.84  per  cent,  what  it  possessed  in 
the  corresponding  tonnage  of  1877,  the  French  flag  has  fallen  in  1878 
down  to  18.70  per  cent.,  while  foreign  flags  had  theii-  proportion  increased 
from  77.16  per  cent,  in  1877  to  81.30  per  cent,  in  1878. 

BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  NAVIGATION. 

I  was  kindly  furnished  by  the  English  consul  with  a  statement  of  the 
sailings  of  British  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  for  the  years  1877  and 
1878,  which  are  as  follows : 

In  1878,  steamers,  899 ;  tonnage,  546,651.  In  1877,  steamers,  774;  ton- 
nage, 409,473.    Increase  for  1878,  steamers,  125 ;  tonnage,  137,178. 

Sailing  vessels:  for  1878,  533  vessels,  259,281  tons ;  for  1877,  460  ves- 
sels, 202,092  tons ;  increase  for  1878,  73  vessels  and  57,189  tons. 

And  byway  of  comparison  I  give  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  Amer- 
ican sailing  ships,  which  is  rather  a  bad  comparison  for  our  mercantile 
marine: 

For  1878, 108  ships  and  100,540  tons ;  for  1877,  97  ships  and  85,867 
tons.    Increase  for  1878^  11  ships  and  14,673  tons. 

With  this  showing  it  is  easy  to  see  who  is  doing  the  carrying  trade  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  our  goveniment  may 
offer  every  possible  inducement  to  our  ship-builders  to  build  iron  steam- 
ships to  take  the  place  of  wooden  sailing  ships,  that  have  become  the 
stage-coaches  of  the  seas  in  modern  times,  for  it  cannot  be  long  until 
the  flag  of  our  country  will  become  a  curiosity  in  the  ports  of  Europe 
unless  we  have  this  change. 

J.  A.  BBIDGLAND. 

United  States  Consulate, 

HavrCy  December  11, 1879. 
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Statement  $homng  the  navigatUm,  hy  flag ,  at  the  port  of  Havre  during  the  year  1878. 


ENl-EBBD. 

CLEARED. 

Flag. 

Laden. 

1 
No.    Tonnage. 

In  haUast. 

Laden. 

In  ballast 

No. 
661 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Frenoh - 

133 

282 

72 

1,432 

222 

77 

26 

29 

57 

81 

66 

597.266 
8,685 
53,848 

114,883 
29,205 

805,932 

260,087 
18,290 
80. 520 
9.969 
26.829 
16,002 
34,561 

74,866 

3.450 

6 

63 

35 

19 

717 

140 

70 

21 

82 

43 

1 

1 

565.859 

2.305 

24,848 

14, 210 

5,070 

307,699 

225,866 

17,366 

22,486 

10,725 

22.290 

299 

203 

899 

17 

78 

239 

56 

769 

85 

7 

9 

81,966 

UnMiiAn  

6,838 
29,689 

Swedish 

8 

1,259 

NOTWftiriaB                                 .TTT^T^,..             ..r.TT-..-- 

96,414 

Danisli     

25,276 

Knirliffh      r 

64 
2 

9,862 
387 

495,002 

Gflrman  -m ^^^x, 

36,509 

Patoh    

2,407 

Belgian 

8.618 

Pornigiiese       ••         ••-    ..  ....• 

Spanish    . .  . .  r  -  t - , . , .  ^ .  „ 

13 
25 
58 
1 
105 

4,061 

Anstrian  r..^,-,,.^.., ..-rr^ 

12,799 
30.762 

T^lion      

Q-reek 

844 

American  (United  States) 

108 

1 

100,540 

847 

4 

8.406 

96,201 

Sundry  t,.-, r ,. ,,---.---. ..-^^ 

1 

Total 

5,761 

2,107,404 

730 

85.874 

4.602 

1,222,132 

1,856 

926,885 
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LA  EOCHELLE. 

Reportj  by  Consul  Catliny  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  La  Rochelle^  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  380,  Consular  Regu- 
lations, I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  returns  of  imports,  ex- 
ports, and  navigation  in  this  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1879,  as  per  Forms  127, 128^  and  129. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  noted — 

1st.  That  the  value  of  exports  exceeds  that  of  imports  b}  $871,308.40. 

2d.  That  96  per  cent,  of  the  year's  exports  are  brandies.  Of  these, 
about  one-eighth  part,  valued  at  $952,090.66,  were  shipped  t-o  the  United 
States. 

3d.  That  of  the  imports,  upward  of  40  per  cent,  consists  in  wheat,  25 
per  cent,  building  wood,  and  16  per  cent.  coal. 

4th.  That  only  five  United  States  ships,  representing  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  2,140  tons,  entered  during  the  year.  None  of  these,  it  may 
be  added,  came  to  La  Rochelle.  They  entered  either  at  Rochefort  or 
Tonnay-Charente,  which  are  included  in  this  customs  as  well  as  in  this 
consular  district. 

5th.  That  no  porcelain  shipments  are  reported  (Limoges  porcelains 
being  ordinarily  shipped  via  Havre  or  Bordeaux),  but  that  880  tons  of 
potters'  clay  were  imported  from  England. 

6th.  That  3,555  hogsheads  of  alcohol  were  imported  from  Germany. 

7th.  That  Spain  furnished  57,876  tons  of  iron  ore,  3,103  hogsheads  of 
wines,  and  30,380  gallons  of  olive  oil.  This  is  due  to  the  facilities 
offered  by  two  lines  of  steamers  running  regularly  between  this  port 
and  Bilbao.  The  iron  goes  principally  to  the  Creuz5t  Iron  Company, 
the  wine  to  Paris,  or  for  local  consumption,  and  the  olive  oil  to  the  sar- 
dine factories. 

8th.  That  a  trade  in  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain  was  begun  with 
a  view  to  delivering  those  fruits  fresh  in  Paris,  via  this  port,  within 
thirty  hours  after  being  gathered.  Nearly  $30,000  worth  of  fruit  was 
so  delivered  last  season.  The  passage  hither  by  steamer  for  Bilbao  re- 
quires, say,  twenty  hours,  the  passage  by  rail  to  Paris  10  hours  more. 

9th.  That  ocher  to  the  amount  of  122  tons  was  exported  to  the  United 
States.  No  declaration  of  such  shipments  having  passed  through  the 
consulate,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  it  was  shipped  as  ballast  on  two 
vessels  (English  and  Norwegian),  under  the  captains'  names.  I  there- 
upon forwarded  the  facts  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York,  to 
which  port  both  vessels  had  cleared,  that  measures  may  be  taken  to 
enforce  in  each  case  a  compliance  with  the  Treasury  Regulations,  which 
it  appears  have  clearly  been  violated  by  the  captains  in  question. 

The  declared  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1879,  may  be  summarized  as  follows, 
viz: 

Brandy |952,690  66 

.  Porcelains 485,930  76 

Paper 5,344  06 

Sardines 5, 133  80 

Vinegrar : 2,390  86 

Total * 1,451,490  14 
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THE  PHYLLOXERA. 

This  pest  constantly  advances,  attacking  new  territory  and  leaving 
only  ravaged  vineyards  behind  him.  Without  giving  a  great  mass  of 
irrelevant  details  which  are  published  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject  by  advocates  of  conflicting  theories,  it  may  in  brief 
be  stated  that  three  years  hence,  according  to  present  indications,  there 
will  not  remain  in  this  department  a  single  vineyard  not  overrun.  The 
consternation  occasioned  among  the  vine-growing  peasantry  by  the  con- 
templation of  this  stem  fact  gives  rise  to  an  endless  variety  of  argu- 
ments, theories,  remedies,  and  projects  for  the  preservation  of  their 
vineyards.  A  traveler  recently  making  a  trip  through  the  neighboring 
province  of  Poitou  chanced  upon  a  vineyard  where  he  saw  tied  by  a 
string  to  the  root  of  each  vine  a  small  square  tin  plate  glistening  in  the 
sun.  Stooping  to  make  a  closer  examination,  what  was  his  surprise  to 
find  each  plate  decorated  with  a  bleeding  heart,  a  crown  of  thorns  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  and  inscribed  in  red  ink  'with  the  words,  ^'Arrete ! 
Le  ccdur  de  Jesm  est  avec  nousP  The  superstitious  proprietor  had  gone 
to  the  expense  of  attaching  one  of  these  plates  to  every  vine  in  his 
vineyard  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  would  prove  an  eflftcacious  inter- 
diction to  the  phylloxera.  I  mention  the  circumstance  as  aptly  illus- 
trating the  feeling  of  desperation  which  prevails  in  the  rural  regions  on 
this  subject. 

In  some  regions,  notably  the  C6te  d'Or  (Burgundy),  an  active  opposi- 
tion has  developed  itself  to  the  use  of  insecticides  (sulphuret  of  carbon) 
as  a  means  of  opposing  the  phylloxera,  notwithstanding  ministerial  in- 
structions to  that  effect.  Near  Dijon,  it  is  said,  some  government 
agents,  sent  to  treat  the  vines  by  this  process,  were  driven  off  by  force 
by  a  crowd  of  fifty  villagers,  who  subsequently  assembled  daily  at  the 
sound  of  a  drum  to  repel  any  further  attempts  that  might  be  made. 
These  rebellious  vine-growers  assert  that  the  employment  of  sulphuret 
of  carbon  not  only  destroys  the  phylloxera,  but  at  the  same  time  prac- 
tically destroys  the  vines  themselves  for  several  years  to  come.  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  that,  notwithstandhig  its  indorsement  by  the  gov- 
ernment, the  treatment  of  vines  by  insecticides  is  generally  unpopular 
and  practically  falling  into  disuse.  It  begins  now  to  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  only  salvation  for  French  vineyards  rests  in  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  American  vines  which,  as  mentioned  in  my  dispatch 
No.  33,  dated  February  25,  1879,  resist  the  phylloxera  by  the  thickness 
of  their  fiber,  and,  at  the  same  time,  when  having  a  French  vine  grafted 
upon  them,  yield  a  quality  of  wine  absolutely  as  good  as  do  the  French 
vines  themselves. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  procuring  these  vines,  notably  those  known 
as  the  *'  Jacquez''  and  the  "  Herbemout,"  which  have  been  found  by  the 
phylloxera  commission  to  resist  perfectly,  is  very  general  and  eager,  and 
small  lots  already  imported  have  been  sold  at  very  high  prices. 

Owing  to  a  general  complaint  among  the  rural  vine-growers  that  none 
of  these  vines  were  to  be  hadj  the  prefect  of  this  department,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council-general  m  August  last,  asked  an  appropriation  of 
4,000  francs  for  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  of  American  vines  at 
Saintes,  a  central  point.  The  proposition,  though  warmly  urged  by  the 
prefect  and  M.  C.  Comte  Le  Mercier,  president  of  the  phylloxera  com- 
missions, wa«  rejected  by  a  strictly  partisan  vote,  and  that  for  the 
present  ended  it.  The  demand  for  American  vines  nevertheless  contin- 
ues, and  I  have  taken  measures  to  bring  those  who  may  desire  to  pur- 
chase them  in  communication  with  reHable  parties  in  the  United  States. 
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It  is  Done  too  soon;  even  if  American  vines  are  generally  introduced  next 
year,  there  will  probably  be  a  gap  of  a  year  or  two  before  they  can  bear, 
and  during  which  period  little  or  no  grape  crop  of  any  kind  can  be  lookea 
for. 

THE  VINTAGE  OP  1879. 

This  year's  wine  crop^  owing  to  the  incessant  rains  and  the  cause  pre- 
viously cited,  will  be  the  poorest  that  has  been  made  for  many  years 
past.  Estimates  as  to  its  quantity  vary  widely,  some  saying  that  it 
will  not  reach  over  one-fifth  of  what  is  known  as  a  full  crop,  while  the 
most  sanguine  do  not  anticipate  over  half  a  crop. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  rise  in  prices  is  not  surprising.  Ordi- 
nary red  wine  has  advanced  fully  25  per  cent,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  is  still  advancing.  Brandy  that  a  year  ago  sold  at  210  francs 
the  hectoliter  now  sells  at  260,  and  may  rise  to  a  much  higher  figure. 

SPURIOUS  BRANDY. 

I  have  nothing  ftirther  to  add  to  the  report  forwarded  the  Department 
in  my  dispatch  No.  49,  dated  August  4,  1879,  on  the  subject  of  large 
quantities  of  spurious  brandy  being  in  circulation  other  than  to  say  that  I 
have  since  applied  to  the  city  chemist  here  to  learn  whether  up  to  the.pres- 
ent  time  any  chemical  test  has  been  discovered  for  detecting  the  spurious 
brandy  or  distinguishing  it  from  genuine  grape  brandy.  His  answer 
was  an  unquahfied  negative. 

AMERICAN  WHEAT. 

The  planting  of  wheat  in  the  ravaged  vineyards  has  not  found  general 
favor.  This  is  not  remarkable,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  hec- 
toliter of  wheat  cannot  be  raised  here  for  less  than  18  francs,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  American  wheat  can  this  year  be  delivered  in  store  here 
at  14  or  15  francs  the  hectoliter. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  receipt  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  which  will  undoubtedly  find  their  way  from  the  United 
States  to  this  city  and  Kochefort  during  the  present  fall  and  coming 
winter.  One  shipping-house  of  La  Rochelle  already  talks  of  sending  a 
1,700-ton  steamer  to  New  York  for  a  direct  cargo.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  added  that  several  consignments  of  agricultural  ma- 
chines and  implements  from  the  United  States  have  been  received  here 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  La  Rochelle  the  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  McGormick 
reaper  of  Chicago,  which  easily  won  it  over  all  other  competitors. 

THE  PORT  OF  LA   ROCHELLE. 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  No.  47,  dated  July  10, 1879,  relating  to  the 
new  and  extensive  harbor  for  sea-going  vessels  projected  at  this  point, 
I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  description  of  the  work  as  officially  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Senate,  published  iu  the  Tranmuc  Publics*  and 

•  Port  of  La  Rochbllr,  September  1,  1879. 
With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  certain  errors  existiuii;  iu  several  of  the  published 
documents  ordinarily  consulted  by  ship  captains — tjrrors  which  relate  chielly  to  the 
draught  of  water  with  which  veasels  can  entvr  tlie  port  of  La  Rochelle,  and  to  the 
depth  of  water  in  the. docks,  and  which  are  to  h«  attributed  to  the  fact  that  naid  pub- 
lications are  of  ancient  date — the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  La  Rochelle  believes  it  to 
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thence  recopied  into  the  La  Eochelle  Oourrier  of  September  3, 1879. 
Public  interest  in  the  subject  continues  unabated,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  have  already  published  for  circulation  in  foreign  ports  the 
circular  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy,  calling  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  La  Eochelle  offers  to  shippers.  The  new  port  will,  as  far  as  can 
be  foreseen  at  the  present  time,  be  begun  early  during  the  coming  year. 
In  connection  with  this  great  enterprise,  a  spirit  of  awakening  seems  to 
have  taken  possession  of  the  people.  Their  city  no  larger  to-day,  either 
in  area  or  population,  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago,  is  all  at  once  found 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  coming  era  of  commercial  pros- 
perity which  the  new  port  is  to  bring  about.  An  active  movement,  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  French  Congress,  is  accordingly  on  foot,  to 
demolish  the  heavy  stone  fortifications,  and  to  fill  up  the  ditches  which 
up  to  the  present  time  have  hemmed  in  the  city's  growth,  and  thereby 
allow  it  to  spread  out  in  new  streets,  avenues,  and  wards  over  the  ad- 
jacent pasture- grounds  and  mea^lows. 

The  fortifications  which  were  constructed  in  1684  by  Vauban,  the 
great  French  engineer,  are  utterly  useless  against  modern  artillery,  and 
might  well  be  dispensed  with  to  afford  the  city  room  for  modern  growth. 
The  augmented  value  of  certain  parcels  pf  land  in  the  suburbs,  owned 
by  the  government,  would,  it  is  urged,  amply  indemnify  it  for  the  ex- 
pense of  demolition. 

THE  PORCELAIN  TRADE; 

The  porcelain  trade  of  Limoges  during  the  past  year  has  shown  a  de- 
cided revival.    The  value  of  porcelains  shipped  to  the  United  States 

be  its  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  ship  captains,  8hii)-owner8,  brokers,  and  shipperB 
of  merchandise  to  the  following  facts,  viz : 

The  port  of  La  Rochelle  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  opposite  the  east 
end  of  the  isle  of  R^,  in  lat.  46.12  N.,  and  long.  4.40  W.  of  Paris.  Two  fixed  lights, 
visible  nine  miles  distant,  mark  the  channel  of  entrance. 

The  port  consists  of  an  inner  harbor,  an  interior  dock  and  a  still  larger  exterior 
dock,  outside  of  which  is  an  outer  port,  where  loaded  vessels  can  be  grounded  on  a 
very  soft  mud  bottom.  The  gate  of  the  latt«r  dock,  chiefly  intended  for  foreign  car- 
goes, is  16  meters  80  cent.  (55  feet)  wide  and  there  are  rails  laid  along  the  quays,  af- 
fording communication  with  the  different  lines  of  railways.  This  dock  may  accom- 
modate vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  (1,500  to  2,000  tons  loaded) ;  at  neap  tide  ships  drawing 
16,  112  English  feety  and  at  spring  tide  those  dramng  20  to  21  English  feety  can  enter.  This 
dock  is  provided  with  numerous  cranes,  most  of  them  worked  by  steam  ;  there  are  also 
a  careening  quay  90  meters  long,  fresh  water  hydrants,  facilities  lor  ballasting,  and  other 
conveniences. 

The  port  of  La  Rochelle  has  also  a  gridiron  (free)  accommodating  iliips  of  65  meters 
keel  (200  English  feet  about),  shops  and  shipyards  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
vessels  and  steam-engines,  tow-boats,  and  direct  steamer  communication  with  the 
isles  of  R^  and  Oleron,  Nantes,  Bourdeaux,  Spain,  and  England.  The  use  of  fires  and 
lights  is  freely  allowed  on  board  of  vessels  and  without  charge. 

Exceptionally  well  situated,  with  the  safest  roadsteads  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the 
port  of  La  Rochelle  is  of  very  easy  acoessy  being  sulneot  to  no  other  expense  than  pilot- 
age, which  for  coming  in  or  going  out  varies  from  38  to  140  francs  according  to  draught, 
but  which  can  never  exceed  the  latter  figure  even  for  vessels  of  the  heaviest  tonnage ; 
a  rednction  of  one-half  is  made  for  steamers,  and  the  employment  of  small-boats  is 
optional.  Pilotage  is  controlle<l  by  government.  Ships  can  come  to  the  roadsteads 
with  all  weather. 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  La  Rochelle  consists  principally  in  the  receipt  of  coals, 
ores,  lumber,  salt-fish  (bronght  from  the  Fishing  Banks),  guano,  petroleum,  &c.  Both 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  cereals  figure  largely ;  and  many  other  kinds  of 
merchandise,  destined  both  to  the  interior  and  the  east  of  France,  pass  through  the 
I)Ort.  The  wines  and  brandies  produced  in  the  vicinity  also  give  rise  to  an  extensive 
commerce. 

La  Rochelle  has  a  population  of  about  20,000  inhabitants.  There  are  an  exchange, 
a  tribunal,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  bonded  warehouse,  numerous  commission  mer- 
chants' and  important  ship-owners,  ship-brokers  qualified  as  interpteters,  and  consular 
representatives  of  all  the  principal  powers. 
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was  as  previously  stated  $485,930.76,  which  is  larger  than  any  previous 
year  since  1875. 

METEOROLOGICAL  STATISTICS. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  conveyed  in  department  circular 
dated  April  3, 1879, 1  transmit  herewith  reports  of  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  other  meteorological  statistics  taken  at  the  observato- 
ries in  this  consular  district. 

I  inclose  jalso,  as  of  possible  interest  in  the  same  connection,  an  ac- 
count of  a  disastrous  cyclone  which  swept  over  this  section  of  France 
on  the  20th  of  February  last. 

GEORGE  L.  GATLIN. 

United  States  Consulate. 

La  Bochelle,  September  15, 1879. 


statement  showing  the  imports  at  La  RochelUfor  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Alcohol hhds . 

CIav,  potters' tons 

Coal do.. 

Cod  and  mackerel  roes . .  .do. . 

Codfish,  dried  and  salted  .do.. 
Coffee do.. 

Coke do.. 

Fraits,  lemons  Sc  oranges .  .do . 

Gnano do.. 

Ice do.. 

Iron: 

In  bars do.. 

Cast do.. 

Ore do.. 

Lime do.. 

Manures,  other  than  gu- 
ano   tons 

Oak  staves 


Oats. 
OU: 


.tons 


Fish gallons 

Olive do  .. 

Rye tons 

Salt '..bushels. 

Sugars,  raw tons. 

Tar,  mineral do. . 

Wheat do.. 


"Wine,  in  casks hhds. 

Wood,  for  building cu.  ft. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


3,555.29 

88a  U 

198, 824. 24 

4L78 

3,912.55 
2L58 

711. 10 

27a  67 

1,605.00 

205.90 

227.84 

2,062.09 

57. 876. 25 

819.02 

2, 642. 71 
1, 357, 181. 00 

316.45 

62, 319. 04 

30, 380. 46 

1,533  83 

36, 825. 80 

37.91 

8, 687. 91 
54, 278  47 


3, 103. 32 
1, 827, 928. 08 


'    Value 
entered. 


$117, 923  00 

8,646  40 

1, 173, 764  50 

5,018  00 

371,332  00 
19, 300  00 

2,895  00 

27,367  40 

100,977  60 

2,509  00 

7,160  30 

56, 742  00 

102,483  00 

6,465  50 

145,906  20 
7, 855  10 

13, 066  10 

67,550  00 

53, 302  74 
60, 273  90 
4,825  00 

8,935  90 

20,496  60 
2,986,366  20 


77,200  00 
1, 814, 016  65 


7, 261, 378  09 


Amount  of 
duties. 


$29, 474  57 


46,763  IS 


6,761  94 

167  71 
1,094  69 


Whence  imported. 


2,686  17 
8,103  68 


102  48 
709  59 


208  44 
4, 958  17 


66.553  15 


6,000  94 
31  45 


Germany. 
England. 
Do. 
St.    Pierre,    Miquelon,  and 

Banks. 
Do. 
Bngland,  HoUand,   Ooayra, 

Brazil  Hayti. 
England. 
Spain. 

Peru  and  Martinique. 
Norway. 

England. 
Do. 
Spain. 
England. 

Do. 
Germany,       Austria,       and 

United  States. 
England. 

St  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and 
Banks. 

Spain. 

Russia. 

Algeria,  England,  and  Fish- 
ing Banks. 

Enguuid  and  the  French  Col- 
onies. 

Ensland. 

United  States,  England,  Ger- 
manv,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 

Spain. 

United  States,  Germany.  Swe- 
den, and  Norway. 


173, 706  68 
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Statement  ehawing  the  exports  from  La  BodkelU/or  ike  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


QoftDtity. 


Yalae,  inolnd- 
ing  costs  and 
charges. 


Wbither  exported. 


Barley tons. 

Brandy: 

In  casks , lilids. 

In  bottles qnarts. 

Hay  and  fodder tons. 

Grain  for  sowing do.. 

Oohres do.. 

8aUr SObnshels. 


Sardines. 


.tons. 


Vegetables,  dried do.. 

Vinegar hhds. 

Wine: 

In  casks do.. 

Inbottles qnarts. 

Wood  for  building onblcfeet. 


60,263.77 

5,080.096 

111.05 

4L73 

122.47 

15, 02L  6 


1,810.21 
308.46 


8.460.08 
85,086 
158,07&75 


Total. 


$52,418  80 

4, 829, 483  30  ) 
8,047,470  00  > 
4.361  80 

4, 516  ao 

1. 524  70 
3,204  51 

20,406  60 

46,330  68 
5,031  51 


60,273  00) 
7,662  105 
40, 818  80 

8,182,686  40 


Ttngla.nd  and  BelgioBi. 

United    States,    England, 

Germany,  and  Australia. 
Bngland. 
Do. 
United  States. 
Norway,  Spain,  St  Pierre, 

uid  Miquelon. 
United    States,    England, 

and  Australia. 
Bn^and. 
United    States,    England, 

and  Germany. 

England,    Germany,    Hoi 
land,  and  Australia. 
England. 


28  C  B— VOL  n 
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LYONS. 

Review  of  the  Hlk  market  of  Lyons  by  Consul  Peixotto. 

As  the  year  1876  could  be  well  counted  the  most  extraordinary  of 
which  the  silk  world  has  any  parallel,  whether  as  to  the  extent  of  afoirs 
transacted  or  as  to  variations  in  price,  so  the  year  1877  must  rest  in  the 
annals  of  silk  commerce  as  one  of  the  worst  it  has  ever  experienced. 
The  Condition  des  Boies j*  of  Lyons,  registered  from  the  1st  of  January 
to  the  31st  of  December.  1877,  3,399,760  kilograms  of  raw  silk  against 
5,820,872  kilograms  for  tne  same  period  in  1876,  a  decrease  of  42  per 
cent  The  last  three  months  of  1876,  after  the  feverish  period  whidi 
had  marked  the  third  trimestre  of  the  year,  prophetic  by  the  reaction 
which  had  followed,  and  depressingly  discouraging  as  they  proved, 
scarcely  justified  the  grave  proportions  and  dead-sea  calm  which  suc- 
ceeded. 

During  the  earlier  weeks  of  1877  the  course  of  silk  retained  a  ceitain 
firmness,  and  confidence  among  holders  remained  unshaken.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  manufacturers,  who,  in  the  face  of 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  raw  material,  the  difficulties  to  fulfill  con- 
tracts taken  long  before,  and  especially  the  absence  of  all  regular  sales, 
were  obliged  to  diminish  their  production. 

Day  by  day  the  raw-silk  market  became  more  and  more  depressed, 
and  when  England,  at  the  end  of  January,  threw  on  the  Lyons  market 
several  thousand  bales  of  Asiatic  silks,  holders  lost  all  courage.  At 
the  close  of  February  prices  for  nearly  all  sorts  ftU  trom  10  to  15  per 
cent. 

During  March  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  to  raise  prices,  but  it  failed 
of  any  significance,  manufacturers  refusing  to  purchase  and  resolutely 
curtailing  their  production,  which  fell  off  nearly  50  per  cent. 

The  Oriental  question,  which  already  in  the  previous  autumn  had 
been  first  to  arrest  the  speculative  movement,  followed  by  the  war  be- 
tween Eussia  and  Turkey,  added  fresh  embarrassments  to  the  daily 
growing  decline  in  demand  and  consequent  reduction  in  prices,  produced 
at  length  long-retarded  failures,  not  only  at  Lyons,  where  great  wealth 
prevented  heavy  disasters,  but  generally  on  the  silk  markets  of  Europe, 
and  especially  at  Marseilles,  which  had  been  the  first  to  embark  in  ex- 
orbitant speculations. 

No  longer  able  to  count  upon  insufficient  stocks  of  the  raw  material 
actually  in  warehouse,  nor  upon  a  return  of  the  speculative  movement, 
hoi>es  were  now  placed  upon  the  failure  of  the  growing  crop,  based  upon 
the  bad  condition  under  which  the  culture  had  been  commenced. 

These  hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  France  the  harvest, 
resting  largely  upon  the  native  race  of  yellow  cocoons,  resulted,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality,  highly  favorable,  producing  11,400,000  kilo- 
grams, four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  bad  harvest  of  1876. 

The  Italian  crop,  though  less  abundant,  yielded  60  per  cent,  more 
than  its  predecessor  of  the  year  previous. 

The  discouragement  which  seized  upon  the  French  spinners  and 
throwers  naturally  influenced  the  price  of  cocoons.  Prices,  which 
started  at  about  5  francs  for  the  yellow,  fell  in  the  most  favored  locali- 
ties to  4.50  and  4.25  francs.    Prices  in  Italy,  owing  to  the  inferior  har- 

*  The  warehouse  in  which  all  silk  coming  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe  is  received, 
weighed,  and,  so  to  say,  conditioned;  after  which  it  is  everywhere  received  the  same 
as  a  gold  dollar  freshly  coined  from  the  mint. — Note  by  the  consul. 
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vest  and  the  failure  of  superior  qualities,  were  higher,  realizing  4.60 
to  5  lires  for  the  green,  and  5.50  to  6  lires  for  the  yellow  cocoons. 
Though  the  period  of  the  harvest  is  generally  that  of  increased  business, 
prices  continued  to  decline.  On  the  30th  of  June,  French  organzines  of 
the  second  order  sold  at  80  firancs  which  had  brought  125  francs  the 
previous  September;  tsatl^es,  fourth  order,  which  h^  brought  85  and 
86  francs,  commanded  but  46  francs,  and  mybash  Ko.  1,  which  had  risen 
to  108  and  110  francs,  were  offered  at  56. 

The  following  months  were  subject  to  similar  vicissitudes,  and  only 
as  the  autumn  advanced  business  gave  signs  of  renewed  but  still  feeble 
life.  The  faults  committed  by  the  intemperate  speculation  of  the  summer 
of  1876,  which  in  four  months  had  witnessed  the  raw  material  double  in 
price,  had  now  borne  their  disastrous  fruits. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1877 — a  year  frfter— raw  silks  of  nearly  every 
grade  resumed  their  previous  low  prices. 

1878.— The  Condition  des  Boies  registered  for  the  year  1878  65,947 
bales,  weighing  4,333,006  kilograms,  against  53,603  bales  of  silk, 
weighing  3,399,761  kilograms  for  the  year  1877,  being  an  increase  of  27 
I)er  cent,  upon  the  preceiing  year,  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  Ave 
previous  years  (excepting  1876). 

The  year  dawned  with  fair  promise,  and  as  it  advanced  and  as  the 
political  horizon  both  in  France  and  abroad  grew  clearer,  the  eastern 
war  closing  its  painful  chapters  and  the  Berlin  Treaty  promising  to  close 
the  Orientol  question  at  least  for  some  years,  a  revival  of  txade  and 
prices  seemed  fairly  probable.  The  results,  however,  proved  otherwise. 
The  business  of  the  year,  at  no  time  active,  was  generally  languid,  prices 
weak  and  vacillating  for  the  raw  material,  and  without  spirit  or  demand 
for  the  manufactured  article. 

The  Paris  Exposition  exercised  a  temporary  favorable  influence,  and 
crop  apprehensions  induced  some  livelier  activity,  but  no  regularity  or 
stability  ensued,  and  when  later  tiie  French  crop,  though  it  fell  behind 
the  product  of  1877,  turned  out  fiftvorable,  and  tiie  Italian,  including  the 
Tyrol,  yielded  39,500,000  kilograms  of  cocoons  to  22,500,000  kilograms 
for  the  preceding  year;  when  China  announced  an  export  of  60,000 
to  65^000  bales  and  Japan  promised  an  exportation  nearly  equal  to  the 
previous  season,  while  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  gave  no  less  indi- 
cations, and  it  became  apparent  there  would  be  no  want  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  manufacturer,  returning  hopes  perished,  and  business  be- 
came more  and  more  restricted  and  discouraged. 
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The  foUowiug  table  will  show  the  comparative  market  prices  of  raw 
silk  at  the  commencement  of  the  years  1876,  1877, 1878,  and  1879,  and 
the  difference  in  less  than  two  and  one  years: 


Deecription. 


Orgaiizines : 

Tnnce  (filature  and  work,  sdcond 
order) 


BroTuwe  (fllatore  and  French,  sec- 
ond order) , 


Piedmont  (tirage  and  work,  first 
order) , 

Bengal  (French  work,  first  order) . . 
Trames: 

France  (filature  and  work,  second 
order) 

Italy  (Italy  and  French  work,  first 
order) 

China  (French  work,  second  order) . 

Japan  (work  tours  complet,  first  or- 
der)  

Greges: 

France  {hovU  nouU,  first  order) 

Italy  (fMmnouit,  second  order) 

Japan  (myhaah,  second  order) 

TstttMes,!* 


Tlsles. 


20^22 


24-28 
24-28 


24-28 
40-45 

26-30 

10-12 
»-ll 
14-18 


Janoary  1- 


1876. 


Fr<UM9. 

75  to  80 

74  to  76 

83 

65  to  67 


75 

69  to  72 
53  to  55 

68  to  70 

68  to  70 
56  to  56 
41  to  43 
43  to  45 


1877. 


Franet. 

110  to  115 

107  to  112 

110  to  114 
78  to  80 


106 

107  to  110 
76  to   80 

94  to  100 

126 

102  to  105 
82to  87 
74  to   76 


1878. 


Franfit. 

85 

82 

87 
66 

82 

81 
67 


72 


75 
67 
58 


1879. 


Frnnoa. 

72 

71 

70 
58 


68 

67 
55 

61 

67 
58 
45 
45 


Diflbrence  in 
less  than— 


Two 
years. 


Franet. 

40 

88 

43 
27 

40 
41 


37 

60 
45 
39 
80 


One 
year. 


Frmnc$, 

13 

11 

17 
8 

14 

14 
12 

U 

21 
17 
12 
13 


'  The  revival  of  bnsiness  which  succeeded  the  Franco-G^erman  war  was 
pushed  to  such  unreflecting  proportions  as  could  not  fail  to  invoke  a 
corresponding  reaction. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1873,  which,  commencing  in  Austria,  followed 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  left  such  profound  wounds  as  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  in  their  effects  up  to  the  close  of  1878. 

From  the  moment  of  the  first  troubles  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  in 
1875,  the  nightmare  of  a  general  European  explosion  scarcely  ceased 
for  a  moment  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  the  business  world. 
When  the  apprehensions  of  a  general  war  were  finally  calmed,  England 
became  in  her  turn  the  theatc^  of  a  commercial  crisis  (still  continued) 
scarcely  paralleled  in  her  history.  Ko  symptom  of  amelioration  marked 
the  close  of  1878 ;  the  markets  rested  stationary.  In  fact,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  presented  in  this  connection,  prices  ruled  15  to  20 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  year  before.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  reduction  affected  silks  of  superior  quality  rather  than  those 
of  lower  grades.  Thus  the  silks  of  France  and  Italy  declined  25  per 
cent.,  while  those  of  China  and  Japan  fell  but  19  per  cent. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  is  easily  found  in  the  increased  demand 
for  goods  of  inferior  fabric,  or  those  of  wool  and  cotton  wherein  the  ad- 
mixture of  silk  could  be  made  of  cheaper  grades. 

The  importation  of  silk  of  all  products  was,  for  the  year  1878,  as  follows : 

sinograms. 

Cocoons 1,787,500 

Greges  (raw) 5,191,100 

Ouvr^  (thrown) 1,151,800 

Total 8,130,400 

In  1877  the  importations  were— 

Kilograms. 

Cocoona 1,318,332 

Gr<5ge8 3,206,005 

Ouvr^s 1,074,574 

Total 5,597,911 
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The  increased  import  indicates  the  importance  which  the  Lyons  silk 
market  takes  from  year  to  year,  but  it  also  explains  how  the  market  has 
constantly  MLen,  and  this  more  dearly  from  the  flEkct  that  the  export 
has  been  proportionally  much  inferior  to  the  import 

For  example,  in  1877,  the  exports  show — 

Xilograma. 

Cocoons 801,958 

Gr^ges 2,273,853 

Ourr^is 164,570 

Total.. 3,240,381 

For  1878  the  export  was — 

EJlograms. 

Cocoons 695,852 

Gr^gee 2,560,719 

Ouvr^es 421,065 

Total 3,677,636 

The  total  export  to  Eurojpe  from  the  extreme  Orient  is  80,029  bales. 
Of  this  amount  Lyons  receives  41,287  bales,  showing  how  largely  its 
trade  in  this  staple  increases.  It  naturally  follows  that  the  most  pow- 
erful opposition  exists  here  to  the  attempt  to  impose  duties  on  the  raw 
article  on  its  entrance  into  France,  and  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

1879. — ^The  speculation  following  the  failure  of  the  silk  crop  of  the 
.present  year  commenced  early  in  May,  and  for  several  weeks  the  market 
of  Lyons  was  the  prey  to  a  madness  resembling  the  wild  days  of  1876. 
At  the  close  of  May  millions  had  changed  hands,  but  the  speculation 
was  generally  limited  to  the  raw  silk  fraternity,  themanufEM^turers  hold- 
ing back  witii  curiosity  and  suspicion. 

Japanese  silks  led  the  way,  No.  1  exti*a  selling  at  67  to  70  francs,  No. 
1^  from  64  to  65,  and  Nos.  2  to  3  60  to  63  francs.  European  silks  came 
bounding  after  gr^ges  of  c^venes  extra  and  first  order,  bringing  83  to  85 
francs,  followed  by  a  still  higher  advance,  reaching  90  to  95  francs. 
Organzines  of  Italy,  first  order,  sold  at  87  francs;  ^ges  of  Italy,  flj'st 
order,  85  francs ;  second  order,  from  77  to  80  francs. 

The  markets  of  Milan  and  London  were  no  less  excited.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  speculation  was  rampant  in  cocoons.  This  state  of  affairs, 
as  predicted  in  my  dispatches  at  the  time,  lasted  but  a  brief  p^od. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  the  limited  demand  fbr  pure  silk 
goods  in  America,  and  still  less  in  England,  where  business  instead  of 
improving  grew  worse  and  worse,  soon  caused  a  reactiqn ;  and  prices, 
which  had  mounted  10,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent.,  gradually  fell  back 
until  they  rested  at  the  former  figure,  where  they  now  remain  with  re- 
stricted sales ;  while  piece  goods,  with  few  exceptions,  can  be  commanded 
at  old  prices  or  a  very  trifling  advance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79  has 
been  for  the  silk  commerce  of  Lyons  little  more  favorable  than  its  pred- 
ecessor. The  activity  of  the  past  May  and  June  was  of  short  duration, 
and  for  manufacturers  proved  of  little  or  no  advantage.  The  attempt 
of  one  of  the  largest  houses  to  reduce  the  labor  tarifi:  20  per  cent,  was 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  workmen,  who  immediately  struck  work,  and, 
after  three  weeks'  suspension,  were  invited  to  resume  their  places. 

This  labor  crisis,  in  which  2,000  to  3,000  hands  participated,  extended 
to  other  trades,  but,  as  with  the  silk- workers,  was  finally  compromised. 
At  Vienne,  an  hour  by  rail  from  Lyons,  nearly  10,000  workmen  who 
had  struck  were  out  of  employ  at  one  time,  and  for  double  the  period 
of  their  Lyons  brethren ;  but  here,  too,  in  the  end,  matters  were  recon- 
ciled, though,  it  is  believed,  with  less  satisfaction  to  the  laborer. 
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It  is  feared  that,  shoald  the  present  depression  continue  much  longer ' 
manufacturers,  in  order  to  compete  ^ith  their  German  and  Swiss  com- 
petitors, will  be  forced  to  combine  and  reduce  the  present  existing 
tariff;  and  should  this  occur,  fresh  and  serious  labor  troubleis  may  be 
apprehended. 

Of  the  120,000  looms  employed  by  the  silk  industry  of  Lyons,  30,000 
alone  are  located  in  the  city  proper;  the  rest,  90,000,  are  scattered 
through  this  and  the  adjoining  department ;  but  the  intimate  association 
which  exists  by  reason  of  the  trade-unions  is  capable  of  producing  homo- 
genity  of  action  which  may,  in  the  event  of  a  labor,  crisis,'^  result  in 
wide  suspension  of  work  and  consequent  great  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods.  It  being  generally  couched  by  manufacturers  that 
excessive  production  added  to  limited  consumption  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  crisis  which  has  so  long  affected  the  silk  trade,  a  suspenson 
of  work  would  ultimately  prove  l^neficial,  though  it  would  naturally 
entail  temporary  losses  and,  to  those  of  limited  capital,  consequent 
failure.  Yet,  in  the  present  position  of  affairs,  the  worst  that  could 
happen  would,  it  is  believed,  be  better  than  the  actual  situation.  In 
point  of  fEict,  this  reduction  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  since  1877^ 
I>articularly  for  black  silks  and  the  better  qualities  of  plain  colors.  The 
resumption  of  work  in  these  goods  for  1878-'79  has  continued  to  be 
restricted,  limited  to  a  carefal  scrutiny  of  the  state  of  the  English  and 
American  markets.  Even  should  there  spring  up  a  revival  for  this  class 
of  goods,  the  stocks  actually  on  hand  in  this  and  particularly  the  Lon- 
don and  Kew  York  markets  would  meet  for  a  long  while  any  probable 
demand.  Should,  however,  this  demand  increase,  and  continue,  and 
become  pressing,  a  heavy  rise  in  prices  may  safely  be  predicted. 

The  tmde  of  the  year  has  been  principally  in  black  and  colored  satins, 
the  demand  for  which  has.  been  large  and  prices  fairly  profitable.  In 
fancy  silks,  novelties,  plushes,  figured  velvets,  in  pekins  and  fa^onnes 
there  has  been  a  comparatively  active  business. 

FRAUDS  AND  UNDERVALUATIONS. 

The  extent  to  which  undervaluations  are  carried  it  would  be  some- 
what difQcult  to  determine.  It  is  easy  to  make  assertions ;  it  is  more 
difQcult  to  verify  them.  The  heavy  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  upon  silk 
goods  (60  per  cent.)  by  our  customs-revenue  unquestionably  have  and 
continue  to  induce  undervaluations  of  invoices,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  every  possible  ways  and  means  are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  sevend  reasons  conspiring  to  induce  repetition  and  continu- 
ance in  this  illegitimate  practice;  £*st  is  the  high  duty  itself:  second, 
the  terrible  competition  made  by  Zurich,  Basle,  Elberfeld,  and[  Orefeld, 
no  less  scrupulous  in  attempting  to  evade  the  law ;  third,  and  more  im- 
I>ortant  than  seems  to  be  attached  to  the  fact^  consignments  made  to  En- 

fland  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
have  verified  in  several  instances  by  examination  of  qualities,  widths, 
and  character  of  the  goods,  which,  being  wholly  or  quite  unsalable  in 
England,  must  necessarily  be  intended  for  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  large  shipments  from  the  continent  find  their  way  through 
England  to  America  and  are  smuggled  through  Canada.  When  the  ex- 
tent of  our  northern  frontier  and  the  facilities  for  introducing  goods  in 
this  surreptitious  manner  is  considered^I  am  surprised  that  this  contra- 
band traf&c  is  not  greater  and  more  efficient  guards  taken  against  its 
practice.  If  it  is  now  limited  it  is  simply  because  of  tiie  comparatively 
limited  demand  for  pure  silk  goods.    Let  this  demand  revive  and  the 
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present  ad  valorem  duty  be  continaed,  a  large  increase  of  this  Canada 
contraband  traffic  may  be  apprehended. 

REMEDY. 

The  plain  remedy,  according  to  my  apprehension,  and  that  which  at 
the  same  time  will  conserve  and  protect  the  interests  of  home  manu- 
facturers who  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  compete  with  foreign  rivals  for 
the  finer,  and  certainly  not  for  the  finest,  silk  fabrics,  is  to  change  the 
present  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties,  making  the  tmff  according  to  a 
classification  which  shall  draw  the  line  between  pure  silk  goods,  no 
matter  what  their  quality  may  be,  and  for  silk  goods  mixed  with  cotton, 
wool,  linen,  or  other  material. 

TREATY  OP  COMMERCE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I  have  conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  report  as  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  this  community  upon  the  proposed  Franco- American  treaty  of  com- 
merce. With  this  view  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  acquainted  the  de- 
partment with  the  action  taken  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Lyons, 
which  fully  represents  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  city.  Now,  as  formerly,  the  chamber  is  in  favor  of  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  the  United  States,  and  continues  to  urge  with  much  force 
and  ability  its  views  upon  the  government  at  Fans. 

The  total  declared  exports  tk>m  this  consular  district  for  the  United 
States  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1879,  ending  yesterday,  September  30, 
have  been,  in  francs,  38,472,465.60.  For  the  same  period,  1878,  in  francs, 
32,366,023.50.  Increase  for  this  year,  6,106,442.10  francs.  This  increa^ie 
has  been  in  silk  dress  goods,  of  which  5,239,375.20  francs  have  been  ex- 
ported in  excess  of  last  year.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  from 
Lyons  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  1879,  ending  September  30,  have 
been,  in  irancs,  15,895,768.95.  For  the  same  trimestre,  in  francs,  1878, 
13,327,520.35.    Increase,  2,568,248.60  francs. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  urging  upon  the  government 
the  necessity  of  concluding  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  a  commercial 
treaty  with  France. 

In  the  absence  of  such  to-day  nearly  all  our  manufactures  are  prohib- 
ited from  entry  into  this  countory,  and  when  entered  are  surreptitiously 
made  through  England.  A  recent  import  of  this  character,  of  which  I 
have  personal  knowledge  through  the  French  custom-house,  was  seized^ 
the  goods  declared  to  be  American,  and  a  penalty  of  6,000  francs  exacted^ 
not  only  extinguishing  the  profit  but  entailing  heavy  loss. 

The  only  articles  coming  directly,  such  as  canned  meats,  have  met 
with  but  limited  success. 

Recently  a  New  Yorker  hai^  established,  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  an 
American  importing  house  in  Lyons,  and  in  some  articles  is  fairly  encour- 
aged. Cheap  furniture  and  wooden  ware  meet  with  profitable  return. 
A  lively  trade  is  being  transacted  in  alcohol,  but  is  limited  thus  far  to 
Marseilles ;  also  in  co^n-seed  oil. 

There  is  a  rich  field  for  our  manufactures  in  France  (where  inferior 
articles  are  produced)  in  at  least  a  hundred  necessary  household  conve- 
niences. American  stoves  and  ranges,  mechanics'  tools,  hardware,  paper, 
starch,  &c.,  are  some  few  of  the  articles  for  which  there  would  be  an  im- 
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mense  demand,  but  nearly  all,  or  all  of  these,  as  well  as  all  manufactores 
of  iron  from  the  United  States,  are  prohibited  nnder  the  existing  tariff. 

I  beg  to  supplement  this  report  with  the  following  documents  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  same : 

Table  I. — ^Value  of  declared  goods  for  the  fiscal  year  1878-'79  ending 
June  30,  and  for  the  quarter  of  1879. ending  September  30. 

Table  II.-^xports  of  silk  goods  &om  France  for  the  years  1868  to 
1877. 

Table  ni.— Imports  and  exports  of  silks  in  France,  1827  to  1877. 

Table  IY. — Exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  for  the  years  1868  to 
1877.    Descriptive  summary. 

Table  Y. — ^Description  and  value  of  silk  goods  produced  in  Lyons  for 
the  years  1876, 1877,  and  1878. 

Table  YI.— Production  of  raw  silk  for  the  years  1876, 1876, 1877,  and 
1878  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  &c. 

Table  YII. — ^Exports  of  raw  silks  from  Lyons  to  the  United  States 
frx»m  October,  1878,  to  September  30, 1879,  and  exports  of  raw  silks  from 
1869  to  1879. 

Table  YIIL — ^OfKcial  quotations  of  silk  at  Lyons  during  the  year 
1878  and  September  29, 1879. 

AppEia)ix  I. — ^The  water  supply  of  Lyons,  in  ancient  times  and  at 
present. 

Appendix  n.— Silk  industry  of  Switzerland. 

Appendix  III. — State  of  instruction  at  Lyons  and  in  the  department 
of  the  Ehone,  1878-?79. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons^  October  1, 1879. 


1. — Vala/e  of  declared  expwtBfrom  ike  oenaular  district  o/Ljf&na  to  ike  Umited  Siate$  during 
the  four  quarter 9  of  ike  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending— 


September  80, 
187& 


Deeember  81, 

1078. 


March  81, 1879. 


Bnttons  and  trinuningt 

•Church  omamente  and  metallic  trimmings  . 

Cal&kins  and  leather 

Ootton  f  " 


OloTea 

Hardware,  machinery,  and  rails 

Laces  and  tnllee 

Merinos,  cashmeres,  and  misoeUaneons  dress-goods. 

Musical  instruments 

Miscellaneons 

Silk,  raw 

Silk  and  velvet  piece-goods 

Silk  and  velvet  ribbona 

-Shawls 

Wines  and  liquors 


Total  in  United  States  gold  . 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


$10,180  80 

82,577  87 

6,887  18 

8,095  57 

18,999  10 

,   78,179  11 

2,819  59 

09,491  99 

87, 718  59 

2,785  70 

20,818  88 

152,070  80 

2,004,807  00 

4,774  58 

10,925  40 

11,508  44 


90,218  00 

84,818  37 

1,295  48 

1,084  77 

9,285  50 

20,808  94 


3^089  20 

81,787  80 

1,175  14 

88,298  20 

101, 580  09 

1,391,875  20 

8,270  03 

1,107  89 

19,241  54 


2,572,211  40 
2, 804, 710  21 


1, 700, 087  98 
1,448,024  28 


292,504  81 


312, 003  70 


$18,572  00 

.21.085  22 

4,089  08 

7,260  04 

12.880  00 

27,889  90 

208  44 

49,920  98 

20,70179 

2,08100 

81,080  82 

176,980  07 

2,050.07100 

8,24108 

2,003  50 

8.509  60 


8, 037, 020  27 
2.491,004  54 


545,955  73 
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1. — Value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  dietriot  of  Lyons,  fc. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Battons  and  trimmings 

Church  onuunentfl  ana  metallic  trimmings 

Calfskins  and  leather 

Cotton  goods 

Dyestuflb 

OIoTes 

Hardware,  machineiy,  and  rails 

liaoee  and  tulles 

Merinos,  cassimeres,  and  miscellaneous  dress-goods  . 

Musical  instruments 

Miscellaneous 

Sill:,  raw 

Silk  and  velvet  piece-goods 

•Silk  and  velvet  ribbons 

Shawls 

Wines  and  liquors 


Total  in  United  States  gold. . 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase. 


Quarter  ending- 


June  30,  1879. 


$1, 040  46 
18,634  68 


8,663  06 
0, 016  82 

25,672  00 
2,364  70 

66,384  88 


3, 872  76 

27, 342  18 

96, 475  83 

1, 044, 248  20 

6^471  17 


£,216  08 


1, 319, 681  87 
1, 182, 766  66 


136, 914  81 


Total  for  the 
year. 


For  the  third 

Luarter    of 
e    year 
1879. 


qua 
the 


130,961  96 

107, 126  64 

11,271  67 

15,684  04 

44,681  64 

147,456  04 

6,377  78 

214,496  67 

140, 248  18 

10,244  60 

124,084  59 

686,020  06 

7, 160, 562  06 

22,767  44 

14,096  85 

64,636  66 


8, 689, 601  02 
7,987,171  60 


702, 429  43 


$25,889  36 
26,120  48 
6,308  56 
2.467  03 
22,797  73 
50,786  20 
2,212  47 
60,01188 


2,988  68 

61,900  71 

487,676  08 

2, 208, 527  78 

11,678  32 


16, 578  30 


8,067,885  48 
2, 672, 2U  43 


495, 674  05 


5. — Exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  to  the  following  countries  for  the  years  1868  to  1877, 

inolwive. 

PLECEGOODS,  TKDCMINOS,  AND  BIBBONS. 


Countries. 


England 

United  States  . 

Oermany 

Switaerland  . . . 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spiiln 

Other  countries 

Total 


Franet, 
207, 740, 623 
43,975,168 
87,448,860 
65, 195, 484 
20, 716. 806 
13, 922, 569 
6,083,248 
57,245,634 


452, 827, 776 


1860. 


Frcmes. 
204, 075. 797 
67, 140, 673 
27, 169, 845 
51, 901, 440 
27. 718, 250 
10, 988, 103 
6, 228, 084 
62,118,760 


447, 340, 961 


1870. 


Franet. 

181,264,466 

134,352,872 

7,168,999 

77, 792, 078 

16, 687, 458 

11, 373. 861 

8, 337, 618 

48, 116, 153 


486, 093, 505 


1871. 


Franet. 
153,583,334 
146, 399, 047 
3, 618, 343 
76, 523, 245 
20,421,886 
16, 331, 405 
12, 852, 842 
53, 353, 410 


483, 086, 512 


Countries. 


England 

United  States  . 

^tormany 

Switzerland  ... 

Italy 

Belgium 

Spafai , 

Other  countries 

Total 


1873. 


Franet. 
141, 658, 657 
100, 168, 739 

16,532,740 
112,327,012 

14, 704, 698 

21,421,640 
6^  827, 241 

65,476,262 


1874. 


Franet. 
172, 163, 815 
90. 941, 190 
12,439,777 
61,387,923 
12, 888, 169 
14,911,691 
7,756,559 
43.668,869 


478,505,789   416,017,488   376,598,523 


1875. 


Franet. 
153, 920, 96! 
80. 810, 088 
16, 048, 762 
47, 959, 302 
13,566,828 
14, 083, 291 
7. 416, 890 
43,842,472 


1876. 


Francfi. 
148, 154,  714 

64,  974,  678 

21,444,  135 
8,  24;i,  341 

11,001,801 
8,  850,  215 
r..  3'y'2,  004 

r.  r"r-a3 


295,670,771 


1872. 


Franet. 
117, 492, 366 
120, 874. 677 
8,032.404 
87, 777. 221 
16, 772. 828 
22.867,855 
7, 625. 631 
56,888,993 


437,731,975 


1877*. 


Franet. 


275, 077,  000 


*  Details  not  yet  received. 
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3.— Iwporte  and  exporU  of  siUc  in  France  from  1827  to  1877. 
(From  offidal  tables.] 


Imports. 

Yean. 

COOOODS. 

Silkgr^ges 
(raw). 

Thrown  silV. 

Annnnl  average  of— 

1827-1836  

KOogrami. 
17,799 
17,441 

427,888 
1,181,602 
1,092,400 
1,518,169 
1,558,604 

857,963 
1,718,884 
1,746.608 
1,970,272 
2,388,172 
2,002,923 
2,704,035 
1,316,000 

Kilograms. 
702,943 
1,100,687 
1,488,268 
8,117,824 
8,688,160 
4;i87,704 
8,224,038 
8,184.129 
2,966,881 
4,062,155 
3,708,000 
6,132,628 
6,136,589 
6,182,786 
3,206,200 

KUograms. 

538,075 

648,602 

947, 215 

1,070,255 

1,048,800 

065,220 

1,401,587 

601,943 

1,306,692 

1,206,290 

1,617,825 

1,834,761 

1,671,391 

1, 753, 819 

1.074,500 

1837-1846 

1847-1856  - 

1857-1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Exports. 

Years. 

Cocoons. 

SUkgr^es 
(raw). 

Thrown  silk. 

Annnal  average  of— 

1827-1836 

EUogrami. 

KUogranu, 

462,676 

643,800 

436,626 

1,401,775 

1,635,829 

1,908,272 

1, 676, 984 

2,024,462 

951.022 

1,996,022 

1,921,487 

2,423,311 

2,862,717 

2,802,806 

2,278,602 

KUograms. 
160.442 
236.272 

1837-1846 

1847-1866 

28,301 
243,097 
307,562 
235,751 
819,545 
411,606 
294,962 
684,890 
662,164 
661,871 
1,008,881 
905,654 
802,688 

271,709 
303,816 
204.554 

1867-1866 

1867 : 

1868 

188,776 
145,820 
121,459 

42.067 
128,378 
122, 06» 

06,902 
163,984 
200,849 
164.619 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

Balance  for  home  consumption. 


Years. 

Cocoons. 

Silk  gr^ges 
(raw). 

Thrown  silk. 

Annaal  average  of— 

1827-1836  

KUograms. 

17,799 

17,441 

399.497 

888,505 

784.838 

1,282.408 

1,133,050 

446,478 

1, 418, 922 

1,161,708 

1,408,108 

1.686,801 

004,042 

1,708,881 

518.412 

Kilograms. 

240,267 
1, 565, 778 
1,001,643 
1,716,049 
1,9  2,330 
2,220,432 
1,548,040 
1,150,677 
2,036,850 
2,067,183 
1,786,612 
2, 700, 817 
2,272,872 
3,879,979 

931,698 

377,633 
412,280 

1837-1846  

1847-1856  

675,506 

766,939 

888,746 

776,451 

1,256.267 

570,484 

1.264,605 

1.082,012 

1.395,786 

1.235,860 

1,607,457 

1,644,476 

9OT,881 

1867-1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

isn 
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4.— Jaft/e  of  exports  of  silk  goods  from  France  from  1868  to  1877. 
PIECE-GOODS,  TBIMMINGS,  AND  BIBBOKS. 


Artiolea. 


Hftndkerchielfi  (unbleaobed  and 
printed) 

Plain  goods  (pore  silk) 

Fancy  ffoods  (pure  silk) 

Figored  goods  (pare  silk),  and  mixed 
with  gold  and  silver  thread 

Silk  ffoods,  mixed  with  other  mate- 
Crapes,  plain  and  flf 

Tulles  (net  and  bobines) 


1868. 


Bibbons,  velvet,  silk,  and  mixed  with 
other  materials 

Blankets,  gauze,  laocs,  hosiery,  trim- 
mings, and  fkbrics  of  waste  silk . . 


Total 452,327,776 


Frcmct. 
4,108,956 
328,329,446 
7,628,480 

845,832 

21,061,045 

974,950 

9,229,326 

56,844,060 

28,805,681 


1869. 


Franes. 
3, 462, 172 
312, 900, 898 
3,693,080 

832,848 

15, 963, 578 

596,096 

10, 960, 824 

77,498,589 

21,424,870 


447,331,955 


Articles. 


Handkerchief  (unbleached  and 

printed) 

Plain  goods  (pure  silk) 

Fancy  goods  (pure  silk) 

Figured  goods  (pure  silk),  and  mixed 

with  gold  and  silver  thread 

Silk  goods,  mixed  with  other  mate- 
Crapes,  plain  and  figured 

Tulles  (net  and  bobmes)  

Bibbons,  velvet,  silk,  and  mixed  with 

other  materials 

Blankets,  ganse,  laces,  hosiery,  trim- 
mings, and  fkbrics  of  waste  silk . . . 


Total 478,506,789 


1873. 


Franes. 
3,270,468 
851,450,712 
2,714,036 

342,050 

23,111,800 
1,640,410 
17,043,828 

55^422,109 

28,501,876 


1874. 


Franc*. 
2, 474, 060 
828, 049, 552 
1,522,832 

210,680 

11, 893, 362 

481,870 

13,807,339 

42,U8,900 

20,458,438 


416, 017, 483 


1870. 


Franet. 
5, 754, 288 
351,688,428 
4, 071, 680 

519,043 

19,476,738 

896,321 

11,269,932 

64,641,420 

27,276,645 


485,098,505 


1871. 


Franet. 
7. 056, 184 
316, 318, 600 
4, 302, 870 

1,280,952 

15, 610, 530 

446,600 

9, 818, 400 

103,580,615 

24,671,761 


488, 086^  512 


1872. 


Franet. 
4,054,786 
317, 843, 042 
1,759,044 

522,282 

19, 539, 592 

1,009,790 

13, 530, 380 

51,434,355 

28.088,854 


437,731,975 


1875. 


1876. 


Franet. 
4, 424, 608 
278,808,302 
4,284,896 

760,710 

19. 572, 170 
2,666,345 
8,721,192 

34, 612, 152 

22, 748, 148 


376,508,523 


Franet. 

6, 479, 716 

197, 739, 045 

7,502,564 

4, 959, 176 

27, 475, 760 
4, 500. 525 
7,555,380 

20,203,343 

19,246,262 


295,670,771 


1877. 


Franet. 
5,745,637 
158, 682, 016 
7, 417. 464 

5,851,370 

36.641,440 
7,682,740 
8,604,588 

10,181,702 

80,230,040 


275,077,000 


5. — Description  and  tHUue  of  silk  goods  manufactured  at  Lyons,  for  the  years  1876, 1877 

and  1878. 


Description. 


Pure  tHk  goods. 

Black  failles  and  taffetas  (souples  and  cults)  . ... 

Colored  failles  and  taffetas 

Black  and  colored  satins 

Velvets 

Umbrelhi  silks 

Linings,  fscings,  maroelines,  Florence  lustrines  . 

Cravats,  moires  antiques,  taffetas  quadrilles 

Foulards,  unbleached,  printed  or  dyed 

Furniture  and  church  stnib 


Total. 


Figured,  fancy,  and  hroidered  ttuft  {pure  tiXk), 


Dress  goods,  furniture,  cravats,  &c 

Miaed  tUk,  eotton,  and  woolen  ttuft. 

Satins,  black  and  colored 

Velvets,  black  and  colored 

Plushes,  fbr  hatters  and  millinery 

Popelins,  siciliennes,  bengalines 

Figured  stuffy  trames  on  chaine,  coton  ou  laine,  pour  robes  . . 

Fimiiture  and  church  ornaments 

Turquoises,  tramees  coton 

IV>u]ards  mossoul ^ 

Cravats,  shawls,  fichus 

Tissues  of  waste  silk,  and  wool,  and  cotton  for  furniture  and 
hangings 


Total. 


1876. 


1877. 


Franet. 
100, 000, 000 
110, 000,  000 
3,500,000 
14,000,000 
15,000,000 
10, 000, 000 
2,500,000 
20,000,000 


I 


865,000,000 


Franet. 
110, 000, 000 

70, 000, 000 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 

11, 000, 000 
8,000,000 
1,800,000 

12,000,000 
1,200,000 


224,500,000 


19, 500, 000 


16,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 

800,000 
1,000,000 
2,600,000 
3,000,000 

500,000 


38.600,000 


21, 600, 000 


16,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 
2,000,000 

500,000 

2,000,000 


32, 200, 000 


1878. 


Franet. 


224.250.C 


29,000,000 


61,800,000 
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5. — Description  and  value  of  silk  goods  manufactured  at  Lpons,  ^c. — Continued. 


Desoriptioii. 

1876w 

1877. 

1878. 

TiuuM/or  India,  the  Levant,  and  Africa, 
Silk  and  cotton  stuift,  with  gold  or  silver,  pnr©  or  imitation. . 

Franct, 
5,000,000 

Franei.   . 
4,000,006 

Frane§. 
4,000,000 

Bundnf  tSttwe, 
Crapes  of  all  yarl&tions 

26,000.000 

f    7,000,000 
J   10,500,000 
\     4,600.000 
I     6,800,000 

Oatuet,  grenadfnee,  and  crapes  de  chine 

Tiaoen  lamas  trimmincv. 

Total 

S7. 800. 000 

30,900,000 

Grand  total 

464,100,000 

809,500,000 

846,550,000 

6. — Production  of  raw  eWcfor  thefoUowimg  yeare. 


Countries. 


1876. 


1876w 


1877. 


1878. 


Western  Burcpe: 

France 

Corsica  and  Algeria 

Italy 

Spate 

Fortngal 

Levant: 

Tnrkev:  Anatolia  (Brossa) 

Polo 

Balonica 

Adrianople 

Syria 

Greece 

Georgia,  Persia,  Korassan 

Orient: 

China :  Bxportations  from  Shanghai. . . 

Exportations  ftt>m  Canton 

Japan :  Exportattons  ftt>m  Yokohama . . 
Bast  India:  Ibcportations  from  Calcutta 

Total 


KUogram^a, 

7ia,000 

1,100 

2,««,000 

116,100 

8,000 


ZiflMramf. 

166,000 

1,160 

908,000 

86,600 

8,000 


8,460,800 


152,000 
28,800 
60,900 
61,000 

186,700 
10,200 

810,000 


788,600 


8,828,000 

1,144,000 

079,000 

886,400 


6,582,400 


9,727,800 


KXloifraimt* 

872,000 

1,120 

1,606,000 

06.000 

2,000 


JETOoyroMt. 

006,000 

1,870 

2,006,000 

66,000 


1,237,060 


2,447,720 


106,000 
15,700 
42.000 
86,000 

117,600 
10,000 

810.000 


76,000 
16,000 
82,000 
20,000 

140,000 
9,800 

310,000 


686,200 


601,800 


8,467,000 

1,180,000 

1,061,000 

664,800 


2,700,000 
967,000 

1,101,000 
671,700 


6,272,800 


5,429,700 


8,146,660 


8,478,720 


8,880,870 


8^000 

06;  000 

8,000 

106,000 

10,000 

200,000 


624,000 


8,026,000 
988,000 

926,000 
868,000 


5,246,000 


9. 100, 370 


7. — Exports  of  raw  silk  from  Lyons  to  ike  United  States  from  October  1, 1878,  to  September 

30,  1879. 


Qoarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

December  81, 
187& 

Karoh   81, 
187a 

Jnne80,1879. 

September 
80.1879. 

$161,580  60 
182,79147 

$176,080  07 
167,464  07 

$90,476  88 
78,968  41 

$487,676  08 
162,076  86 

$921,619  22 
581,289  81 

Tnorease 

8,478  60 

17,507  42 

836,699  17 

840,829  41 

Ducroasfk     • ..• 

21,257  78 
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Expwis  of  raw  Hlkfrom  Lyons  to  the  UnUed  States  for  ike  following  years,  from  October  1 

to  September  30,  each  year. 


Years. 

Value. 

1870 

$921, 610  21 

1878 

581,208  81 
1,031.470  66 
468,045  00 
618,503  08 
807,418  67 
404,684  11 
646,840  76 
66L746  87 

1677 

1876 

1875 

1874 , 

1878 

."::":::::::":::'"" 

1872.. •. 

1871 

1870 

278,807  85 
201,852  80 

1860 

8. — OJ/lcial  quotations  of  sUh  at  Lyons  during  the  year  1878  and  apart  of  1879. 


Qoalities. 


1878. 


January. 


April  6. 


July6w 


Organiins: 

France  (filature  and  work). 


Italy  (French  work) . 

BeagU  (Frenok  work) 

CUna  (French  and  Italian  work)  . 
Trams: 

France  (fllatnre  and  work) 

Italy 

Bengal  (French  and  Italian  work) . 

China  (French  work) 

Bawsilk: 

France  (knotted  ends) 

Italy  (unknotted  ends) 

Bronssa  (white  knotted  ends) 

China  tsalee  (4ths) 

Japan  grapes.  No.  2 


2d  qusJity,  24-26. 
2d  quality,  20^-22. 
2d  quaUty,  26-80. 
IstquaUty,  40-46. 

2d  quality,  20-34. 
2d  quality,  24-26. 
2d  quality.  24-28. 
2d  quaUty,  40-45. 

2d  quaUty,  10-12. 
2d  quality,  0-11. 
IstquaUty,  12-14. 


Franes, 

88  to  87 

82  to  84 

64 

68  to  70 

80  to  88 
80  to  82 

64  to  66 

65  to  66 


78  to  76 

81  to  88 

55 

57  to  60 


Francs. 
75  to  78 
72  to  78 
58  to  60 
60  to  62 

78  to  74 

70  to  72 

60 

57 

68  to  70 
58  to  60 
67  to  68 
44  to  46 
50  to  52 


Frana. 

79  to  81 

78  to  75 

60 

60  to  61 

74  to  76 

72 

60  to  62 

58  to  60 


66  to  68 
47  to  48 
50  to  52 


QusJities. 


1878. 


Goto- 
ber  5. 


Decem- 
ber 28. 


1870. 


September  20. 


Organsins: 

France  (fllatnre  and  work) . 

Italy  (French  work) 

Bengal  (French  work) 

China  (French  and  Ital- 
ian work)  

Trams: 

France  (filature  and  work) . 

Italy 

Bengal  (French  and  Ital- 
ianwork) 

China  (French  work) 

Bawsttk: 

France  (knotted  ends) 

Italy  (unknotted  ends)  — 

Broossa  (white  knotted 
ends) .................... 

China  tsalee  (4th8) 

Japan  grapes.  No.  2 


2d  quaUty,  24-26. 
2d  quaUty,  20-22. 
2d  quaUty,  26-80. 

IstquaUty,  4(M5. 

2d  quaUty,  TO-U. 
ad  qnaUty,  24-26. 

2d  qnaUty,  24-28. 
2d  quality,  40-45. 

ad  qnaUty,  10-12. 
2d  qnaUty,   0-11. 

IstquaUty,  13-14. 


Franes, 

76  to  78 

71 

»66 

61 

72  to  78 
65 


Franes. 

72  to  75 

66  to  67 

54 


66  to  68 
63  to  64 


58  to  50 

70 
62  to  64 

68  to  65 
47  to  48 
50  to  51 


58  to  60 

43  to  44 

44  to  46 


2d  quaUty,  24-26. 
2d  quaUty,  20-22. 
2d  quaUty,  22-26. 

3d  quaUty,  40-45. 

2d  quaUty,  20-24. 
2d  quaUty,  20-22. 

8d  quaUty,  24-38. 
2d  quaUty,  40-45. 

2d  quaUty,  10-12. 
2d  quaUty,   0-11. 

IstquaUty,  1^-14. 


Grapes,  No.  2  . 


Franes. 
76 
70 


54 


78 


55 
58  to  54 


41  to  48 
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COMMEBCflAL   RELATIONS. 


R49um4  of  the  silk  commeroe  of  France  for  ike  Jint  nine  monfhe  of  1878  and  1879. 

IMPOBTATIOirS. 
(Inoreaee  + ;  decreaae  — .] 


Silks. 


1879. 


Cocoons 

Silk: 

Gr^ges 

Thrown 

Dyed  and  others < 

Bourres  snd  frisons : 

En  masse 

Combed  and  carded 

Sponorflenret 

Total 

Tissues  of  pore  silk 

Mixed  tissues 

Gauzes,  crapes,  laces,  and  tulles 

Tissues  of  waste  silk , 

Hosiery 

Ribbons , 

Total 


Franet. 
14,581,000 

137. 779, 000 

41, 010, 000 

555,000 

24,550,000 
2,894.000 
6.804,000 


228. 182, 000 


187& 


Franet. 
15. 827. 000 

135,861,000 

56,448,000 

400,000 

22,124.000 
1,638.000 
5,966,000 


238,284,000 


15,681.000 
6,416,000 
1, 799, 000 
1,748.000 
378,000 
1, 140, 000 


27,162,000 


14,973,000 
5,355,000 
2,085,000 
1,153,000 
384,000 
1,505,000 


25,455,000 


Difference. 


Franet. 
-1,246,000 

+1,918,000 

-15,348,000 

+156^000 

+2,4S6,000 

+1.256,000 

+818,000 


+708,000 
+1,061,000 
-286,000 
+505.000 
-6,000 
-865,000 


EXP0RTATI0N8. 


Cocoons 

Silk: 

Gr6ges 

Thrown 

Dyed  and  others 

Bourres  and  frisons: 

£n  masse 

Combed  and  carded 

Sponorfleuret 

Total 

Tissues  of  pure  silk 

Mixed  tissues 

Gauzes,  crapes,  laces,  and  tulles, 

Tissues  of  waste  silk 

Trimmings 

Ribbons 

Hosiery 

Total 


Franet. 
8,260,000 

51, 140, 000 
4, 104, 000 
16, 305, 000 

8.027.000 
12,027.000 
8,265,000 


104,028,000 


82,245,000 
47, 105, 000 
17, 108, 000 

2,635,000 
14,876.000 
15,351,000 

1,466,000 


180,465,000 


Frcmtt. 
7.964,000 

45,561,000 
4,851.000 
17,958,000 

6,007,000 
9,885,000 
3,098,000 


94, 774, 000 


101, 049, 000 
46,692.000 
21.968.000 
2,760,000 
13, 400, 000 
17, 554, 000 
1, 057, 000 


Franet. 
+298,0 

+5.579.C 

—747, 0 

-1.668,C 

+2,020.0 

+3,502  0 

+167,0 


-18,804.0 

+508. 0 

-4,770,0 

-126,0 

+976,0 

-2,208,0 


204,480,000 


Silk  commerce  of  France  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

iBfPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
IMPORTATIONS. 


SUks. 

1879. 

1878. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cocoons 

Rawsilks    

$5,147,600 

36,048,400 

10,468,800 

145.400 

7,250.200 
676,800 
954.400 

$4,630,400 

36,254,400 

14.091.800 

184,400 

6,431.000 

472,600 

1,606,600 

$517,200 

'■"$i66;ooo 

4,228,000 

Thrown  silks  .................................... 

Dyed  silks  or  others - - 

U,000 

819,200 
204,200 
652,200 

Bourres  and  flrisons : 

En  masse  ......  %....».».-.•,.,.. .....,.t^-t.-- 

Combed  and  cardwl  .......t r. ...t,..,-, 

In  thread  or  fleM»*«t  --^ , 

Total     

60.601.600 

64.221.200 

2,203,800 

4,429,000 

Tissues  of  nure silk -. 

4,117.200 
1,967.600 
490,000 
417,200 
111,000 
230,600 

4.235,800 
1,607,600 
400,800 
243,200 
116,400 
406,400 

- 

118,600 

Mixed  tissues     .         .     ..                 

860,000 
89,200 
174,000 

Gauzes,  crapes,  laces,  and  tulles 

Tissues 

Hosiery. 

5,400 
175,800 

Ribbons          .   ..   .. 

Total 

7.333,600 

7. 010. 200 

623,200 

299.800 

' 
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SiJh  commerce  of  France  for  the  years  1878  and  1879 — Coutinued. 
EXPORTATIONS. 


Silks. 


1879. 


1878. 


Increase.   I  Decrease. 


Cocoons  

RawsUks 

Thrown  silks 

Dyed  silks  and  others ... 
Bonires  and  frisons  : 

En  masse 

Combed  and  carded  . 

In  thread  or  fleuret  . 


Total . 


SUk  tissues   

Mixed  tinsues   

Oanzes.  crapes,  ttilles,  and  laces . 

TisHuesof    

Hosiery 

Silk  trimmings 

Ribbons 


$2.  595,  800  I 
15,389,000  1 
1,239,600 
4,  362.  800 

2.  010.  200 
3.441,400  I 
893.600 


29,  932,  400 


23,  070.  800 
11,119.800 
4,  361. 400 
491,  400 
375,  800 
3.721,600 
4,122,200  1 


Tot«l  . 


47,  263, 000 


$1,777.6(K)         $818,200    

13.053.000       2.336,000    

1.212,600  27,000    

4.727,600    1        $364,800 

1.728,600  .        281.600  j 

2.698,200  743,200    

789,400  104,200  ' 

25,  987.  000  4,  310. 200             304.  800 

"277250.200   7777 4,1797400 

9.149;0(K)   1,970,800  

5.192.400  1    831,000 

684.200  192,800 

288.200     87.600  I 

3,427,600     294,000 

4.597.400  !    47.^200 

50,589.000  2,352,400  '   5,678.400 


Comparaiire  prices  of  silks  at  Lyons,  France  (leading  quaUties)^  for  the  years  1876  to  18^0, 

in  elusive. 


Silks. 


Quality. 


1876. 


Organsins:  I 

France  (filature  and  work) . . 

Italy  (French  work) 

Bengal  (French  work )     

China  (French  and  Italian 

work).  I 

Trams:  I 

France  (filature  and  work).. 

Italy 

China  (French  work) 

Grdges :  I 

France  (knotted  ends) 

Bronsa,  Adriauople  (knotted 

ends). 

Italy  (unknotted  ends) 

China  (t«itl6e  No.  4) 

Japan  (mybashNo.  2) i 


1877. 


Francs. 


Francs. 
2d  quality.  24-26  ..i  77  to  80 

2d  qnalitv.  22-24  ..' I  104  to  106 

2d  mialitv.  26-30  ..    60  to  63  ' 

2d  (|\ialitv,  40-45  ..    60  to  62  ,    76  to    78 


2d  qualitv,  20-24 

2d  quality,  24-26  ..    66  to  69 
2d  qualitv,  40-45  . .    54  to  57 


2d  qualitv,  10-12  .. 
2d  quality,  10-12  .. 

2d  quality,    ft-11  . 


66  to  68 
57  to  58 


!  103 

42  to  44       67  to    69 

43  to  44       82  to    85 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


Francs. 


Francs.  Francs. 

68  I  70  to  79 

65  to  66  74 

61  to  62 

56  to  57  !  66  to  57 


63  to  64  72  to  75 

55  I  56  to  50 

66  I  71  to  72 

57  to  58  '  68 


53 


,     68  to  70 

43  to  44       47  to  48 

44  to  46       56  1o  58 


Comparative  prias  of  silks  at  Lyons  for  fifteen  years,  ll?r>5  to  1)^79,  inclusive. 


Silks. 


Quality. 


1860. 


1867. 


1868. 


Organsins : 

France  ( filature  and  work ) . . 

Pieilmontdilat  lire  and  work ) 

Italy 

Trams: 

Italy 

China  (French  work) 

Ordges : 

Italy 

Tw»tl6e 

Kahinc 

BengHl. 

(rrappes         

Canton,  taatl^ 


1st  qualitv,  22-28  . 
l8t  qufllitv.  22-28 
2d  quality,  22-28.. 

2d  quality,  20-28  . 
2d  quality,  40-45.. 

2d  quality 

4th  market 

Nos.  2  and  3 

1st  quality.  10-16 

No.  1.10-16 

No.4 


Francs. 
123  to  126 
120  to   125  1 
111  to  114 

102  to  107 
95  to  99 

100  to  106 
81  to  83 
76  to  79 
90  to  93 

102  to  106 


Francs. 
123  to  128 
118  to  123 
111  lo  114 

99  to  lu6 

w)  to  no 

92  to  101 
82  to  84 
70  to  82 
90  to  92 
104  lo  100 


Francs.    I 
132  to  135 
12i  to  130  I 
116  to  122  I 

97  to  105  ' 


92  to 

961 

92  to  102  1 

70  to 

73 

64  to 

69 

74  to 

80 

99  to  104  1 

1 

Francs 
150  to  152 
145  to  151 
126  to  132 

106  to  114 
84  to  93 

100  to  118 
66  to  68 
60  to  65 
74  to  84 

100  to  106 
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Comparative  prices  of  silke  at  Lyons  for  fifteen  years,  1865  to  1879,  inclusive — Continued. 


SUks. 


OrgansiDa : 

France  (filature  and  work ) 

Piedmont(fllature  and  work) 

Italy 

Trams: 

Italy 

China  (French  work)  . . . 
Grdges: 

Italv 

T8atl6e 

Kahinff 

Bengal. 

Grappes 

Canton,  ttatlee 

Silks. 


Organsins : 

tYance  (filature  and  work) . . 

Piedmont  (filature  aud  work) 

Italy 

Trams: 

Italy 

China  (French  work) 

Grdces: 

Italy 

T8atl6e 

Kahinc 

Ben)2:ar. 

Grappes 

Canton,  taatl^e 


l8t  quality,  22-28  . . . 
lat  quality,  22-28  . . . 
2d  quality,  22-28.... 

2d  quality,  2&-28  .. 
2d  quality,  4(M5... 


2d  quality 

4th  market 

Nos.  2  and  3 

lat  quality,  10-16 

No.  1,  10-16 

No.4 


1870. 


1871. 


1872. 


Francs. 
133  to  135 
123  to  128 
100  to  110 

98  to  118 
82  to    96 

80  to  110 
70  to  72 
62  to 
75  to 
SH  to 


Francs. 
99  to  105 
96  to  106 
83  to    96 

a<)  to    95 
80  to    90 

Francs.  1 
12«  to  124  . 
116  to  122 

98  to  105  ' 

96  to  104  . 
92  to  100  • 

Francs. 
124  to  126 
116  to  124 
109  to  112 

98  to  106 
85  to    94 

67 

82 


74  to 

71  to 
57  to 
60  to 

72  to 


73 
65 

70 
75  I 


85  to  105 
72  to  74  - 
62  to  72 
60  to  70 
75  to  78 
49  to    52 


92  to  106 
69  to  71 
60  to 
64  to 
76  to 
50  to 


73 
79 
52 


Quality. 


1873. 


I     Francs. 
Ist  quality,  22-28  ...    108  to  112 
l8t  quality,  22-28  ...    102  to  106 
2d  quality,  22-28. ...      90  to    96 


2d  quality,  26-28. ...     86  to 
2d  (juality,  40-45 ....     68  to 


2d  quality   80  to 

4th  market 52  to 

Noa.  2  and  3 44  to 

l<*t  quality.  10-16...  57  to 

Xo.  1,  10-16 70  to 

No.  4 38  to 


94  I 


Francs. 
94  to  98 
93  to  97 
72  to  75 

63  to  73 
55  to  60 

60  to  70 

42  to  43 

34  to  37 

40  to  42 

53  to  5.> 

31  to  32 


Francs. 
83  to  90 
81  to  85 
70  to  72 

64  to  68  ! 

55  to  6U  j 

56  to  60  I 
42  to  43  , 
36  to  40 
30  to  36 
44  to  45  I 
30  to  31  i 


Francs. 

115  to  125 

113  to  118 

102  to  110 

100  to  108 

76  to  83 

100  to  R5 

71  to  73 

57  to  62 

73  to  78 

88  to  91 

43  to  •:4 


Silks. 


Quality. 


1877. 


Orgauaiua :  i 

France  (filature  and  work) .   I  Int  quality.  21-28 

Piedmont  (filature  aud  work) Ist  qiialit'v,  22-28  ... 

Italy 2d  quality,  22-28.... 

Trams: 

Italy 2'1  quality,  26-28  .... 

China  (French  work) 2d  quality,  40-45 

Gr^ges : 

Itoly 2d  quality  

T8atl6e 4thmarket 

Kahing Nos.  2  aud  3 

Bengal let  quality,  10-16 

Grnpp«8 No.  1,  10-16 

Canton,  taatl^e No.  4 


Francs. 
90  to  92 
84  to  AR 
80  to  83 

78  to  80 
05  to  68 

74  to  78 

52  to  .'>3 

44  to  49 

52  to  56 

59  to  60 

35  to  37 


1878. 


1879. 


Francs. 
78  to  80 
74  to  75 
66  to  87 

62  to  64 

55  to  58 

56  to  58 
42  to  44 
39  to  41 
37  to  40 
48  to  49 
30  to  31 


Francs. 
88  to  85 
76  to  80 
72  to  74 

70  to  72 
54  to  56 

66  to  68 
45  to  47 
43  to  42 
50  to  51 
56  to  58 
35  to  36 


Silks  received  and  conditioned  for  the  market  at  Lyons  for  ten  years,  1870  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


Bales. 


Kilograms. 


1870. 
1871. 
1872 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876 
1877. 
1878 
1879. 


34,846 

2, 819, 600 

39,  624 

2,  880,  400 

45.  59r, 

3.  184.  600 

45,  097 

3.  081, 700 

57.  201 

3,  895.  900 

65,  855 

4,  477. 100 

81,  502 

6,  675,  200 

50,  024 

3.3-23,200 

62. 123 

4,  252.  700 

64,  024 

4,421,400 
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Imports  and  exports  of  silk  and  silk  goods  for  seven  years,  1873  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Tears. 


Importations. 


Silks  and  co- 
coons. 


Silk  goods. 


Exportations. 


Silks  and  co- 
coons. 


Silk  goods. 


1873 f70,400,000  i 

1874 64,460,000 

1875 1   66,020,000 

1876 j  108,760,000  I 

1877 53.300,000 

1878 '   75,460,000 

1879 1   60,691,600 


$6, 100, 000 
6,560,000 
7, 440, 000 
7,580,000 
6,500,000 
8, 360. 000 
7,833,600 


$20,040,000 
19, 280, 000 
26,600,000 
34,460,000 
24. 040, 000 
28,460,000 
29, 932, 400 


$95,540,000 
83,380,000 
75, 140, 000 
59, 140, 000 
51,  840, 000 
57, 740, 000 
47, 263, 000 


TahU  showing  thff  movement  of  silk  cocoons  at  Marseilles  for  sic  years,  1874  to  1879,  inclusive ^ 


Years. 


Arrivals. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 


Kilogramt. 

1,217,000 
904.000 

1, 002, 500 
612, 500 
684,000 

1,123,000 


Stock  on  De- 
cember 31. 


I 


Kilofframs. 
658,000 
465,000 
358,400 
285,000 
511,000 
586,009 


Fluctuations  in  ptices  of  silks  at  Lyons  during  the  year  1879. 
[In  francs  and  per  kilogram.] 


Description. 


Oreuisins : 

Trance  (filature  and  work) 

Italy  (French  work) 

Bengal  (French  work) 

China  (French  and  Italian 
work) 

Trams: 

France  (filature  and  work) 

Italy 

Bengal  (French  and  Italian 

work)  

China  (French  work) 

Gt^s: 

France  (knotted  ends) 

Italy  (unknotted  ends) 

Bronsa  (white  knotted  ends) 
China  (tsatl6es,  4th)  .... 
Japan  (grappes,  Ko.  2) . . 


Quality. 


Francs. 
2d  quality,  24-26..!  70 

2d  quality,  20-22..  I  67 

2d  quality,  26-30.-1  51 


Ist  quality,  40-45.  J 

2d  quality,  20-24  ..! 
2d  quality,  24-26.. i 

2dquaUtv,  24-28.. | 
2d  quality,  40-45..  | 

2d  quality,  10-12..  I 
2d  quality,  9-11.. 
Istquality,  13-14..  . 


50 


tto64 


43  to  44 

44  to  46 


•c 


(3 


Francs.  \  Francs. 
68  to  70  84 

62  to  65  78 

48to50  63 


55  to  56  , 


67  I 
61  ! 


52  I    58  to  60 
52      58  to  60 


62 

57 

56  to  59 

41  to  42 

43  to  45 


78 
75 
76 
49 
58  to  60 


2 

a 
6 


Francs.  |  Francs. 

75  73  to  76 

68  to  70  ,  72 

58  61 


58  I 


70 


55 


70 
09 


55 
53  to  50^ 


65 
64  to  65 
42  to  44 

51 


54  to  55 

71 
66 
65 
45  to  47 
54 


MARSEILLES. 

.  Report^  by  Consul  Oouldj  on  the  improvements  in  the  port  of  Marseilles^  with 
statistical  tables  showing  the  imports^  exports^  and  navigation  for  the  year 

1878. 

Great  activity  being  displayed  towards  the  completion  of  the  new 
docks  and  basins  of  the  port  of  Marseilles,  a  summary  description  of  the 
different  harbors  may  not  be  void  of  interest. 

THE  OLD   PORT. 

The  old  port  is  a  natural  dock  of  a  rectangular  form,  running  east  and 
west,  890  meters  in  length,  and  on  an  average  320  meters  in  width.   This 
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harbor,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  hi^h  land  and  houses,  and  with  an 
entrance  only  72  meters  wide,  although  of  very  easy  access,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  safest  in  the  world.  A  careening  basin,  situated  at 
the  southwest  end  of  the  port,  5  meters  deep,  offers  sufficient  space  for 
twelve  ships  to  lie  careened  at  the  same  time.  Near  the  entrance  to  this 
basin  is  also  a  floating  dock,  in  which  vessels  not  over  55  meters  long 
may  be  repaired. 

The  insufficient  width  of  this  harbor  makes  it  impossible  to  build 
transversal  piers ;  the  available  length  of  wharves  is,  in  consequence,  of 
no  more  than  3,0(>0  meters,  and  sailing  vessels,  which  are  alone  allowed 
in  the  old  ]>ort,  moor  alongside  the  quay  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  but 
the  Jading  has  to  be  done  by  means  of  lighters  and  barges. 

The  sewers  have  their  outlet  into  the  harbor,  and  make  it  necessary 
to  keep  dredging  machines  working  throughout  the  year,  at  a  great 
cost,  and  breed  a  constant  emanation  of  mephitic  gases,  which  are  espe- 
cially inconvenient  in  the  warm  season,  but  do  not  seem  to  affect  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  in  any  perceptible  way. 

Six  hundred  vessels,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  150  tons,  may  be  com- 
forta\ily  located  in  the  old  port. 

THE  NEW  PORT. 

The  new  port,  the  construction  of  which  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1844,  is  entirely  formed  by  an  immense  breakwater,  extending  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  shore,  at  the  distance  of  from  225  to  520  meters 
from  the  mainland.  It  has  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  meters,  and  meas- 
ures 3,070  meters  in  length.  Parapets  and  batteries  are  established  on 
this  breakwater. 

Five  basins  and  two  outer  ports  are  hemmed  in  between  the  land  and 
the  breakwater,  as  follows : 

1.  South  outer  port. 

2.  Joliette  Basin ;  area  225,610  square  meters,  depth  varying  from  6  to 
12  meters ;  wharves,  3,279  meters  in  length.  It  is  more  especially  re- 
served for  steamers  running  regularly  from  and  to  Marseilles.  It  can 
accommodate  150  vessels  of  500  tons. 

3.  4.  Lazaret  and  Arenc  Basins:  Area,  208,211  square  meters;  depth 
from  7  to  15  meters;  wharves  2,500  meters.  Sufficient  room  for  130 
vessels  of  300  tons.  To  these  two  basins  are  sent  all  vessels  arriving 
with  certain  classes  of  goods  which  are  to  be  kept  in  bond,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  a  pri\ilege  granted  to  the  Docks  and  Entrepots  Company, 
kept  in  the  storehouses  of  the  said  company. 

5.  The  Gare  Maritime  Basin:  Are^i,  201,585  square  meters;  depth, 
from  6  to  15  meters;  wharves  1,612  meters.  Room  for  120  vessels  of 
300  tons.  A  pier,  wiiich  is  to  be  250  meters  long  and  90  meters  wide,  is 
being  built  in  the  middle  of  this  basin. 

6.  The  National  Basin,  of  all  the  above  mentioned  docks,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used.  It  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  completed  towards  the  first  of  July,  1880,  and  it  will  then 
offer  a  sheltered  surface  of  4*86,400  square  meters,  cut  by  three  piers  con- 
nected with  the  mainland ;  two  of  those  piers  will  be  240  meters  long 
and  DO  meters  wide,  the  third  one  being  130  meters  by  60.  Wharves 
will  also  be  established  on  a  length  of  1,500  meters  on  the  mainland, 
and  900  on  the  breakwater. 

7.  The  North  Outer  Port  will  be  formed  by  the  northern  end  of  the 
breakwater  for  a  distance  of  about  700  meters. 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  National  Basin,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  channel  28  meters  wide  and  92  meters  long,  is  another  careening  basin 
lined  by  fonr  large  stone  dry  docks,  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Length,  141  meters ;  depth,  7  meters. 

No.  2.  Length,  111  meters ;  depth,  6  meters. 

Nos.  3,  4.  Length,  90  meters:  depth,  6  meters. 

The  water  is  pumped  out  of  these  docks  by  means  of  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Besides  the  four  aboNC-described  docks,  room  has  been  left  open 
for  two  more,  which  would  be  established  at  any  time  in  case  of  need. 

A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  idea  of  building  new  basins  on 
the  southern  shores  of  Marseilles  territory.  The  principle  has  been 
adopted  and  appropriations  have  been  voted. 

There  are  162  steamships,  of  131,778  tons  and  36,085  horsepower, 
owned  by  20  owners  or  companies,  belonging  to  this  port.  These  steam- 
ships run  regularly  from  Marseilles  to  the  following  places,  viz : 

To  Algeria,  eight  departures  weekly;  to  Italy,  six  weekly j  to  Corsica 
and  SardGmia,  two  weekly ;  to  Spain,  two  weekly ;  to  Cette,  nine  weekly ; 
to  the  East  and  Egypt,  four  weekly ;  to  the  East  Indies,  two  monthly. 

Besides  these,  foreign  companies  have  adopted  the  port  of  Marseilles 
for  the  terminus  of  their  voyages,  and  Lave  steamers  running  regularly 
to  Italy,  Spain,  England,  the  East,  and  the  East  Indies. 

FINANCIAL  liMBARRASSMENTS   OF  THE  CITY. 

Important  loans  had  been  contracted  under  the  empire  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  important  works  and  improvements 
made  in  this  city  at  that  period.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  an 
imitation  of  the  commune  broke  out  at  Marseilles.  The  rebellion  was 
put  down  by  the  armed  force  at  the  cost  of  severe  damage  to  public  and 
private  property  and  loss  of  lives,  originating  numerous  claims,  which 
amounted  to  no  less  than  1,800,000  francs.  Under  the  laws  of  France 
all  these  claims  have  to  be  paid  by  the  city  in  which  the  damage  is  done. 
Placed  in  presence  of  all  these  varied  liabilities,  the  city  council  are 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  caution  in  their  expenditures,  and  have  to 
look  for  new  methods  of  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  city.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  "octroi,''  or  town  duties,  amounted  in  1878  to  9,339,768.27 
francs.  Notwithstanding  these  comparatively  high  receipts,  new  schemes 
are  being  formed  for  increasing  them  by  the  establishment  of  new  taxes, 
or  by  an  extension  of  the  limits  within  which  "  octroi "  or  town  duties 
are  collected.  Such  schemes  are  naturally  not  \iewed  very  favorably 
by  the  population,  and  as  the  sanction  of  the  government,  which  is 
requisite  for  the  enforcement  of  any  measure  of  that  nature,  m  always 
more  or  less  influenced  by  public  opinion,  the  city  council  find  them- 
selves placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  between  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing the  town  liabilities  and  the  difficulty  of  devising  efficient  and  pop- 
ular means  of  attaining  this  object. 

J.  B.  GOULD. 

United  States  Consulate. 

Marseilles^  October  1,  1879. 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Stmiemmt  showing  ihe  commeroe  at  MarseUUafar  the  year  1878. 
IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Qiumtity. 


Aoidm  citric  aad  others  . . 

Alkaliea.. 

AiiinAl8,UTiB|;: 

Hor^esMidcolt*,  2,889 
heftd. 

Sogi,  7,838 

iorned  cattle,  79,985. 
goftte, 


Sheep     and 
Game  and  poultry  . 


Another   

Arms  and  ammosition. . 


Sketa,  and  materialB  for 

Beer | 

Bitumen j 

Books,  engravings,  ike  . 


Bran 

Breadstnfh : 
Barley . . . 


I 


M€t,quin. 
12,562 
5,777 

5,440 

19,970 
279,200 
155,505 

7,956 

944 
7,682 

2,954 

2,164 

6,697 

49,069 

588 

59,223 

264.968 


Bread  and  biscnita. . 

Indian  com 

Oats 


Talne  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
dnties. 


Whence  imported. 


Rve.... 
Wheat. 


Floor  and  meals  . 


Brooms,  all  sorts 

Bnilding  stones  and  : 

terial. 
Buttons 


Cattle  bones  and  horns  . 


Chestnuts , 

Clocks  and  clock-work, 
"Hatches,  &c. 

Coal  and  coke 

Coal-tar 


Cocoa  and  chocolate  . 


Coffee. 

Copper: 

Ore  

Pig  and  aUoyed . 


Manufactured      and 

bronze. 
Old  metal  and  coin. . . 


Coral,  raw  and  cut 

Cork  bark  and  manufac- 
tures of. 
Cotton: 

Raw 


790,160 

471,854 

•     6,300 
6,441,678 

9,936 

11,490 
16,476  1 

2,147 

39,285 

21,127 
189 

1,297,498 
12,795 

2,361 

184,222 

3,780 
4,745 

405 

11, 616 

S59 
17,222 


Manufactures  of [ 


Cutlery 

Drugs  and  chemicals, 
m^icinal,  not  else- 
where specified. 

Dyestuffs : 

Cashew-nut 


Cochineal . 


127, 152 

58,526 

157 

53, 172  ' 

I 

39, 959  ' 
4,434  ' 


Frane$. 
1, 229, 656 
250,725  ' 

2,052,000 

1,  088,  im 
70, 890, 860 
3, 736, 180 

795,650 

160,584  I 
3, 431, 518  , 

265,888 
197,642 
200.908  , 
284, 170  ! 
1, 277, 038  ; 

947, 563  ! 

5,  829, 296 
I 
31,445  , 

11, 852, 400 

10, 369, 788 

121,410  ] 
196,471,179  I 

294,940 

114,890 
47, 472 

1, 161, 893 

2,098,317  I 

676,071 
4,203,984 

2, 727, 638 
63,974 

456,273 

36, 844, 872 

396,853 
825,157 

430,598 

1,  600, 819 

179,530  I 
2, 100, 430 


Franei. 
5,437.69 
15,282.61 


England,  Gemany.  Italy,  Spain. 
England,   Italy,    Barbaiy  States, 


40, 166. 88    Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  RepubUe. 


5,789.59 

1  3, 114. 12 
I  3,048.27 
,        10,796.87 

; 40^91 

853.16 


846.67 


3, 178, 163. 11 
3, 187.  59 


8,900,662 
36, 127,  759  , 

108,919 
3, 063, 907 

2, 197.  756 
2,881,827 


2,372.84  I  Italy. 
104, 956. 02  '  Italy,  Algeria,  Spain,  Bast  Indies. 
1, 625. 36     Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  RepubUe. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Russia,  Spain^ 
Oreeoe,  Egypt. 

Italy,  Algeria,  Argentine  RepabUs. 

Belgium,  Algeria,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy. 

England,  Italy,  Germany. 

Spain,  Algeria.  Italy. 

GennanT,  jSngiand,  Austria,  Italy. 

Englano,  Spanish  America. 

Italy,  Spam,  Germany,  Austria, 
England. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Russia, 
Italy. 

Russia,  Turkey,  Barbary  States, 
Algeria,  Italv,  Spain. 

Turkey,  Italy,  "West  Coast  of  Af- 
rica, Russia,  England. 

Turkey,  Argentine  Republic, 
United  States,  Italy. 

Russia,  Italy,  Algeria,  Spain,  Aus- 
tria. 

Italy.  Turkev. 

Russia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  United 
States,  Spain*  Italy,  &c. 

United  States,  Italy*  Algeria,  Eng- 
land, Russia,  East  Indies. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  England,  Ras- 
sia.  East  Indies. 

Switzerland,  England,  Germany, 
Belgium. 

Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt,  East  Indies, 
South  America. 

Italy,  Malta,  Turkey. 

Switzerland,  Germany. 

England,  Italy,  United  States. 
England,    Switzerland,     Sweden, 
United  States. 
126,271.18    England,    French   West     Indies, 
Spain,  South  America. 
12,428,663.43     England,  Brazil,  South  America, 
west  Indies,  East  Indies,  Africa. 

England,  Italy,  Spain,  Algeria. 

337.45     England,     Spain,    Italy,    Egypt, 

636.83  I  England,       Germany,      Belgium, 
Italy,  Algeria,  Turkey,  China. 
&  24     Reunion,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Egypt, 
I      Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Russia. 

Spain,  Algeria,  Italy. 

6, 224. 08     Spain,  Algeria,  Germany,  Switzer^ 
I      land. 

19. 35     Egypt,  Turkey,  Italy,  East  Indies, 
dhina. 
69,400.53  I  England,      Belgium,      Germany 
Switzerland.  Italy. 
146.40  I  Switzerland,  Belgium,    Germany 
England. 
17, 246. 78     England,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
I      land,  Spain. 


134.80 
2, 674. 26 

""'493.' 89* 
47,658.12 


527.66  ;  East    Indies,     Egypt, 

'      Italy. 
54. 94     Spain,  England. 


England 
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SttUsmtnt  showing  the  commerce  at  MarseillsSy  ^o. — Continued. 
IMPORTS— ContiDiH^ 


Artideft. 


Qnantity. 


DyeBtuffg— Cont'd. 
Gallnat* 


Indigo 

Madder 

Saffron 

Sumac 

Other,  and  tan-atnfr. . 

Feathers,     ostrich    and 

other. 
Feat,  nanniactnres  of  — 
Fihers,  textile,  not  else- 
whese  n>eoified. 

Fodder 

Fruit: 

Fresh,  dried,  and  pre- 
served. 
>         Almonds  and  nuts  . . . 


Fruit  for  distillation  . 

Furniture 

Glassware,  aU  sorts  . . 

Gold  and  platina 

Gold  coin 


Gums,  and  extracts  of — 
Hair: 

Human 

Animal 


Manufactures  of . 

Haberdashery 

Hardware 


Hemp  and  flax 

Manufactures  of. 


India-rubber,  and  manu- 
factures of. 
Iron: 

Ore 

Pig 

Scrap 


Met.  quin. 
13»0e2 

6,762 

6,501 

451 

55,352 

87,623 

481 

362 

31, 141 

9,556 

381,804 

56.110 

6,125 

2,793 

9,632 

3 

146 

30,136 

637 
3,544 

28 

3,481 

10,744 

63,  .'>22  ! 
5, 298  I 

6,642  I 


8,  023. 987  ! 
22,609 
52, 772  I 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Whence  imported. 


Manufactures  of 

Itott,  tortoise,  and  pearl 

sheU. 
Jewelry 


Jute 

Manufactures  of. . 
Lea<l: 

Oie 


Pi«f I 

Old  and  manufactured' 


Leather 

Manufactures  of. . 


t 

37,361  ! 
2,535  I 


3,617 
7,120 

108,257 

166,  580  I 
237 

3,834  : 

1,660  ! 


Macbinerj,    and   imple- 
ments for. 

Manganese \ 

Manures 

Marble  and  alabaster 

Matches 

Mats  of  all  sorts 


5,797 

119,493  i 

20,846 

45,160 

3,421 

18, 413 


Pranes. 
2, 148, 612 

5, 747, 282 
176,418 
4, 146, 164 
2,429,698 
2,660,848 

7, 811, 548 

143,984 
2, 335, 801 

76,445 

19, 315, 115 

3,927,680 

536,678 

558,532 

1, 160, 364 

1,391,447 

45,  827, 241 

6, 440.  862 

2,233,215 
1, 339,  389 

63,384 

2, 472, 602 

982,290 

6,692,298 
2, 074, 418 

3,692,856 


6,  047, 974 
253, 749 
622, 176 

973, 457 
3,887,966 


162,777 
890.777 

2, 706, 430 

7, 497, 108  , . 
11,675  I 

5,092,417  I 

590,539  I 

986,789  ; 

1. 194.  928  ; . 
305,197  j. 
093.  991' 
415.978  . 
45, 140,  232 


Franci. 
8,491.38 

2,066.20 


2, 227. 41 

850.48 

1,702.40 
441.07 


405, 860. 01 
2,877.44 
8,688.53 
8, 807. 80 
8.465.67 
28.35 
149. 81 
3, 537. 01 


Turkey,    Chin*,    Italy,    AustriA, 

Egypt. 
East  Indies,  Java,  England,  Egypt. 
Italy,  Turkey,  G^many. 


States, 


830.47 

637.10 

16, 788. 20 

30,  111.  11 


4, 658. 09 
2, 851. 48 


36, 470. 80 
18, 232. 33 

66, 877.  55 
24.01 

201.15 
28,"  235.' 44 


Italy,  Turkey,  Austria. 
Germany,   Italy.    United 

Switzerland,  ringlaad. 
South  America,  Bussia,  Germany, 

England,  Spain,  Algeria. 
England,  Italy,  Belgium. 
Algeria,  China,  East  Indies,  Japan, 

Algeria,  Italy. 

England,    Spain,    Italy,   Barbary 

States. 
Spain,    Italy,   Portugal,    Turkey, 

Barbary  States. 
Turkey,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany, 
I      England. 
Italy,  Switzerland.  Germany,  Tur- 
key. China,  United  States. 
I  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Al- 
geria, England. 
Turkey,  Barbary  States.    Cochin 

China,  Algeria,  Spain. 
Turkey,    Spain,    Egypt,    Greece, 

Malta. 
Italy.    Spain,    Turkey,     Algeria^ 
Greece. 
I  Italy,  China,  Japan. 

Bussia.  Italy ,  Barbary  States,  South 
I      America,  China. 
I  Germany.  Austryi,  Turkey,  East 
I      Indies,  Argentine  Bepubuc. 

China.  Japan,  England,  Germany, 
I      Belgium,  SwitzerlancL  Turkey. 
En§:land,  Germany,  Algeria,  Bel- 
gium, Barbary  States. 
Italy,  Turkey.  Egypt,  Algeria. 
England,    Swiuerland,    Belgium, 

Germany. 
West  coast  of  Africa,  East  Indies, 
Switzerland,  England,  Germany, 
I      China. 
\  Algeria.  Italy.  Spain,  Turkey. 

Entlana,  Italy,  Egj'pt,  Turkey. 
I  England,  Belgium,  Austria,  Ger- 
I      mnay,  Sweden. 

rJo. 

,  Africa,  Greece.  Turkey,  Barbary 
{      States,  East  Indies. 
Germany.   England,    Switzerland, 
Spain,  Turkey. 

England,  Italy,  Germany. 


Spain,  Italy,  Greece.  Turkey,  Bar- 
bary States,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  England. 

15.30     Algeria.     England,     Switzerland, 
Germany. 
13, 951. 77     Italy,  Algeria.  Germany,  Belgium, 
1      East  Intlies.  Turkey,  England. 
703. 89     Switzerland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  Baibary  States,  Algeria. 
14,030.67     England,   Switzerland,    Germany, 
i^lgium. 

Italy,  Spain. 

Greece.  Turkey,  Barbary  States. 

Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland. 
Spain,  Barbary  State's,  Italy.  China, 
E.ist  In<li*'s;  Russia,  Turkey. 


13, 679. 19 
*20,'i2i'7C 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 


Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  MarseilleSy  j'C, — Continued. 
IMPOBTS-Continaed. 


Articles. 


Medicinal  roots  and  bark. 


Miscellaneoos 

Metals  and  ores,  n.e.8., 
and  nuuiafoctares. 

Needles 

Nets  for  fisheries 

Oil-oakee 

Oils: 

Olive 


Seed,  and  other  fixed. 

Essential    and    per- 

fnmed. 
Petroleum,  crade  — 
Petrolemn,  refined . . . 
Essences  and  other 

mineral. 
Fish  and  train 


Olive  hasks. 
Paints 


Paper,  all  sorts 

Pasteboard 

Pepper  

Potteries  and  earthenware 


Porcelain , 

Provisions : 

Butter,  fresh  and  salt 


Quantity. 


Cheese 
Eggs... 


Fish,  fresh,  salt,  and 
dried. 

Fish,  in  oil 

Grease  and  lard 


Meat,  fresh  and  salt   I 

Salt  pork ! 

Paste 

Potatoes ' 

Vegetables,  fresh,  salt, 

and  preserved. 
Vegetables,  dried....! 


All  other,  n.  e.  s . 
Rags  and  old  junk  . . 


Battans  and  rush . 

Bice 

Bopes,  aU sorts... 


Bosin,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine. 

Siu^o  and  Julep 

Saltpeter  and  soda. ....... 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Met.  quin. 
26,076 


243.511 

4,774 

114 

110 

2,751 

92,082 

182, 162 

2d2 

88,786 
4.279 
1,297 

3,075 

120,794 

10,879 

4.749 

1.138 

26,845 

10, 221 

421 

6,603 

I 
16,997 

16,  419  I 

43.621  I 

I 

5.  127  I 

39,867  ! 

i 

2.  009  , 

I 

19,  737  I 

3. 195  1 
14,460  , 
31,933 


263,997  j 

777 
39,691  j 

23, 552  ! 

108, 214 

6,776 

45,113 

11. 114 
62,345 

Oleaginous '    2.337,650 


Canary  and  millet  . 
All  other 


Ships'   apparel,    chains, 
anchors. 


41, 249 

2,190 

579 


Franet. 
4, 970, 791 

35, 124, 012 
238,273 

169,460 
22,072 
38,514  I 

16, 114,  376  I 

15.866,460  I 

813, 325  ! 

I 

3. 107,  520 

237,333  • 

34,  514  j 

300,685  , 

5, 435,  752  ( 

414,204  I 

621.  591  ' 
212,  352  I 

3,  221,  U2 
583, 125  I 

236.361  ' 

1,  980,  882 

2,  719,  563  ! 
2,  298,  «5o  ! 

2.  717.  691 

1.  133.  321  , 
11,362.007 

216.510  ' 

4,  440,  736  ; 

I 

255,  585 
130.  142  : 
521,  039  I 

9.503,787  I 

157, 139  ' 
1,693,081  , 

768,  392  ' 

5,  518,  835  ' 
617, 523 
667,003 

777,900 

3,  U7, 256 

78, 672, 910 


882,013 

351.  321 

28,  936 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Franct. 
38, 110. 08 


36, 443.  65 
514. 71 

49.20 


183,  712.  33 

354,  820. 17 

22, 639. 09 

2. 123,  043. 46 

877.93 

29.684.27 

3, 741. 06 


Whence  imported. 


1, 736. 65 

1, 377.  06 

269.  36 

1, 521, 120.  45 

1.  844.  05 

8,  603. 14 

72.19 

37,  402.  53 


I 


I 


2.  749.  2.5 
577.  75 

860.62 

63.  825.  99 

4,  093.  57 

""866.02 


2.19 

54, 352.  90 

9, 192. 20 

39.71 

14,  576. 13 
2,004.45 

4.454.66 


Turkey,  Barbary  States,  Bast  In- 
dies. Kussia,  Austria,  Egypt,  Al- 
geria. 


Grermany,  Belgium,  England. 

Italy.  Spain. 

Italy,  Turkey,  SenegaL 

lUly,    Spain,    Turkey,    Algeria, 

Greece. 
United  States,  England.  Italy,  East 

Indies.  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
England,  Italy,  China,  Switzerland, 

(^rmany. 
United  States,  England,  Russia. 
United  States. 
United    States,    Italy.    England, 

Switzerland.  Spain. 
Greece.    Norway,   Holland,   New- 
foundland. 
Spain.    Turkey,    Italy,    Portugal, 

Austria. 
England,    Germany,   Switzerland, 

Belgium,  Egypt,  Italy. 

Germany,  Italy,  Russia. 

£uulan<C  East  Indies,  Cochin  China 

Greece,   England.   Italy,   Switzer- 
land, Belgium.  Turkey. 

Italy,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Eng- 
I      land,  Greece,  Belgium.  Cuina. 

Switzerland,   Italy,  Turkey,  Eng- 
'      land. 

I  Switzerland,    Germany,    Holland, 
\      England. 
I  Russia.    Italy,    Turkey,    Barbary 

States. 
I  Newfoundland.    England,    Spain, 
,      Italy,  Turkey. 

Algeria.  England,  Spain,  Turkey. 

Unit»*d    States.    South    America, 
,      Italy.  Eniiland. 

United  States.  England,  Italy,  Ar- 
I      gentine  Republic,  Spain. 

United   States.    Rus.iia,    England, 
1      Snaiu,  Italy.  Turkey. 
,  Ital}*,  Algeria,  Spain. 
I  Malta,  Algeria,  Turkey. 

Greece,    Italy,    Holland,  Switzer- 
I      land. 
I  Turkey,    Italy,    Russia,    Austria, 

Belgium,  Norway,  Algeria. 
i  Italy,  Germany,  Greece.  Turkey. 
j  Turkejr.    Egypt,    Algeria,    Italy, 
1      Russia,  Barbary  States. 
1  China,   East  Indies,  Algeria.  Bar* 
I      bary  States.  Italy,  Turkey. 

Italy,     Cochin    China.     England, 


Egypt.  East  Indies. 
}pain,Ita 


93.12 


Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  Austria,  Eng- 
land. 

United  States.  England,  Norway, 
Russia.     . 

Italy,  Algeria,  Spain. 

Peru,  East  Indies,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land, Germany. 

East  Indies,  coast  of  Africa,  Tur- 
key. England,  Spain,  Algeria, 
Italy. 

Turkey,  Russia,  Italy,  Algeria, 
Spaha. 

Turkey,  England.  Italy,  Barbary 
States,  Algeria. 

England.  Italy,  Austria,  Algeria 
Egypt 
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statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Marseillee,  <fc — Oontiuned. 
niPORTa-Coiitinaed. 


Articles. 


Silk: 

Cocoons  . 


Eggs  of  silk- worms. . 
Raw  and  floss  silk  . . 


Mannfaotares  of. 
saver: 

Ore 


Hetal?and  coin. 


Skins,  nntanned  ana  pre- 
pared. 

Spices,  n.e.s 

Sponges  

Steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Stones,  n.  e.  s 

Straw  hats 

Sugar : 

Raw 


*'«-«'y- 1  ^ttr- 


Refined,   sirup,  con- 
fectionery. I 

Sulphur :  I 

brimstone  and  pyrites 
Refined I 

Tallow I 

Tea I 

Tin:  I 

Ore ..., 

Metal,  and  manufac-  ; 
tures  of.  I 

Tobacco :  I 

Leaver  and  cut ' 


Prepared  . 
Tools 


Toys  and  fancy  goods. . . 


VanilLi . 
Wax.... 


Wearing-apparel 

Wines: 

Ordinary 

Table  and  liqueurs. . 

Spirits  of  wine  and 
alcohol. 

Rum  and  tafia 

Wood: 

Oiflinary 


Cabinet  and  veAeer  . .  I 
Dyeing  and  odorifer-  | 
ous. 

Staves 

Manufactures  of 

Wool:  ! 

Raw 


Manufactures  of. . 
Zinc: 

Ore  and  metal  .... 


Old 

Manufactures  of. . 


Metquin. 

13, 795  I 

669  ' 
53,183 

1,084 

59  i 

1,163  ' 

171, 612  j 

6,381 
1,U7 
5,508 
14,854 
1,090 

518,792  ! 

1,770 


244,926 
1.224 
104,341  I 

17, 973 

11,082 
282 


74, 246  I 
2,950 

765 
1,303 

126 

4.798 

1,372 

150. 173 
29,533 

90,  920  ' 

8,476 

745,  369 

21,  935 
80, 105  , 

148,033 
1,944 


7,261  I 
732 

1,124 

I 
35 


Francs. 
22.071.760 

13,376,400 
216, 037, 313 

11, 876, 895 

5,852 

23, 201, 631 

46,022,190 

2, 267. 183 
183,536 
387,007 
545, 146 

6, 108,  720 

28, 533, 558 
346,520 


Amount  of 
duties. 


jFVanc«. 
126.65 


9, 096. 72 
807.36 


Whence  imported. 


98L49 

26,283.13 

154,  500. 12 

34, 140.  87 

,  2, 781.  80 

1,  528. 38 

7, 945.  32 

21,  594,  958.  68 

'        12,  521. 26 


3,666,470 

31,203  1 
12,  520,  969 

8,986,555  t 

1,  939,  410 
116,  275 


8.  909,  552 
542,257  I 
170,  111  , 
282.634 
638.200  I 

1,871,075  ; 

923,400 

7,022,808  I 
2.  870,  837 

6,418,068  I 

988,858 

102,  65, 103 

730,567  I 
1,324,472 

4.911,714  1. 
318,  077 

186,143  '      33.598,064  I 


10,699,507 
37,488 
11, 230 
17,:440  . 


5.34 

98,  383.  88 

1,014.01 
27.00 

33.  096.  43 

21,  679. 10 

224. 16 

5.  744.  90 
12,  536.  31 

2,  303.  53 

15,  343.  56 

308, 144.  02 
78,  409.  51 

8,  040.  59 

6,  49P.  73 
1,  027. 19 

3,  793.  72 

1,  220.  48 

""5."  308.' 92' 

2.  711.  57 

28,  794.  90 


7.00 


Russia,  Italy.  Turkey,  China^ 
Japan,  Algeria. 

Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Japan. 

East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Russia^  Spain. 

China.  East  Indies,  Switzerland, 
Enj^laiiu.  (rerniMiiy,  Bel^imn. 

Argentine  Republic,  Turkey,  Al- 
geria. 

Barbarv  Statea,  Englaud,  Spain, 
Cocbm  China,  Japau.Eartt  Indies. 

United  States,  South  America, 
Italy,  Algeria.  Ruasia,  Africa, 

England,  Eiist  Indies,  Egv'pt. 

Brubary  States,  Oreoce,  Turkey. 

Austria,  Belgium.  En,i(laud. 

EiiT^t  ludifH.  China,  Italy. 
Do. 

French  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
Mauritius. 

French  West  Indies,  East  Indies, 
Switzerland,  England,  Turkey, 
Italy. 

Italy,  Spain,  Algeria. 
Do. 

Russia,  United  States,  South  A  meri- 
ca,  East  Endie.s,  Euglaud. 

China,  Japan,  Cochin  China,  Eng- 
land. 

East  Indies,  England.  Egypt, 

England,  Germany,  Switzerland. 


Turkey,  United  States,  Genu  any, 

Italy,  Algeria, Beli^ium,  England. 
Grermanv,    Switzerland,   England, 

Algerfa,  United  States. 
Germany,    Holland.    Switzeriand, 

Belgium,  Australia. 
Switzerland,    Germany,    Turkey, 

Italy. 
Mauritius,  Reunion,  Cochin  China, 

England. 
Turkey,    Italy,    Barbary     States, 

Africa,  East  Indie.s.Ahjeria. 
England,  Italy,  Spain,  China,  Bel- 
gium, Japan. 
Spain,  Italv,  Turkey,  Algeria. 
Spain,    Itally,    Holland,  Portugal, 

England. 
United   States,    Germany,    Spain, 

Greece,  Belgium,  Holland. 
French    West    Indies,    England, 

Germany,  United  States. 
Sweden,    Russia,    Italy,    Austria, 

Canada,  United  States. 
Russia,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Africa. 
Mexico,  AlYica,  East  Indies,  West 

Indies,  Turkey.  Spain. 
Austria,  United  States,  Canada. 
Italy,    Spain,    England,    Turkey, 

Belgium. 
Russm,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Tur- 

key,     Egypt,    Barbary    States, 

South  America. 
Germany,    Belgium,   Switzerlaiid, 

England.  Turkey,  Egypt. 
Germany,  Egypt,  Uniguay,  Eng- 
land. 
Eg>T)t,  Algeria,    Uruguay,   Italy, 

Germany. 
Germany,  Switzerland. 


Total 21,630,795    1,340,154,066   43,799,4.51.09  1 


NoTE.~The  above  amount  of  duties  was  paid  on  a  quantity  of  18,19J,139  metrical  quintals.    The  ro- 
maii^der  was  imported  either  for  re-ex portation  or  in  transitu. 
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Articles. 


Acids 

AlkfJles 

Animals,  liring: 

Hogs 

Game  and  poultry 

All  others 

Antimony  (ore  and  metal). 

Arms  ana  ammunition 

Baskets 

Beer 

Bitumen 

Bran 

Bread  and  Ureadstufb : 

Bread  and  biscuit 

Barley 

Indian  com 

Oats 


Value,  includ-j 


Quantity.  !     ing  costs 

and  charges,  j 


Whither  exported. 


Jf et  quin. 
33,281 
68,749 


Wheat 

Other  grain 

Flour  of  wheat 

Flour,  all  others 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  other  clay  work 
Building  material  and  stones . . .  | 

Books,  engravings,  and  photo- 
graphs. 

Candles 

Cattle  bones  and  horns 

Clocks  and  clockwork 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 


Coffee 

Coral,  raw  and  cut 

Coal  and  coke 

Cork,  bark  and  manufactured . . 
Cotton : 

Raw 

Tissues,  thread,  and  manu- 
factured. 
Copper: 

Ore.. 


Metal  and  alloyage 

Manufactured'. 

Old  metal 

Cutlery    

Dyestuffs : 

Madder 

Gall-nuts 

SafPron 

All  others,  n.  e.  8 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  medicine. 

n.  e.  8. 
Feathers,  ostrich  and  others  . . . 

P*elt,  manufactures  of 

Fish: 

Salt  and  dried  and  shell 

In  oil 


Fodder 

Fruit: 

Fresh,  dried,  and  preserved. 

Raisins  and  fl£B 

NntH,  almonds,  chestnuts  .. 

Furniture   

Fibers,  textile,  n.  e.  s 


Glassware 

Gold,  metal  and  coin  . . 

Gums  and  extracts  of  . 
Haberdashery 


Hair,  and  manufactures  of... 

Hiinj)  and  linen    — 

Ueiup,  and  manufactures  of. 


1, 
5, 
9, 
3, 
«. 
25, 
2«, 

11, 
111, 
268, 


U9  I 
211  I 
100  I 
006 
770 
021 
155  I 
066 
171 

653 
612 
463 
482 


839, 061 

1.816  , 
377,491  ' 

389 
351,  074 
712,882 


35,  020 

1,470 

714 

2,555 

112, 753 

271 

3, 689, 128 

6,330 

58,906 
110,  089 


2,943 
11,084  I 
4,517 
1,640 
1,280 

11,458 

5,129 

380 

30,  773 

109,359  , 

I 

62 

2,106 

33,856 
14, 130 

38,936 


Franca. 
2, 125, 709 
1,581,699 


Russia,  Holland.  England.  Spain. 
Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  TnrkBy. 


270,410  I  SpaiD,  Italy. 

84,429  I  Spain,  Africa.  South  America. 
280,858  (  Algeria,  Italy,  South  America. 

95.964  I  England,  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy. 
2, 755, 818  j  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Afric^. 
641. 648  1  Algeria,  South  America,  Spain,  Italy. 
215, 406  I  Algeria.  Snain,  Xurl^ey,  Egypt.  Aaii^     . 
748,  651  I  England.  Italy,  Turkey,  Algeria. 
434, 897  j  Spain.  Italy,  Algeria,  Switzerland- 

524,385     Turkey,  Italy,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
2,511,270  I  Algeria,  Barbary  States,  Spain,  S^negf^ 
i.  026, 945     Spain,  Algeria,  Barbary  States,  Egypt. 
538,605     Switzerland,    Turkey,     Germany,     West 
Indies. 
11, 510, 900     Italy,  Algeria,  Spain,  Malta,  Portugal. 

36, 320     Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland. 
14, 099, 640     Algeria,  Malta,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Asia. 

9, 725     Algeria.  Italv.  Barbary  States. 
1,510,443  I  West  Indies.*  Algeria, 'Russia,  Turkey. 
1,154,256     Algeria,  Russia,  Turkey,  Eg>'pt,  Barbary 

Stat<  8. 
3, 005, 698     Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey. 

•  6, 815,  .S43     Algeria,  Turkey,  Egj-pt,  Italv,  Spain. 
119, 770  I  Italy,  Spain.  Algeria,  £n gland. 

8,  579,  824  '  Alg'eria,  Italy,  Spain.  Turkey,  Russia. 
660,200     Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,   Switzerland,   Eng- 
land. 

23, 339, 982  Turkey.  Italy,  Algeria,  Greece,  Russia. 

1, 131, 433  Italv  Algeria,  Barbarv  States. 

1 0, 160.  658  Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Spain. 

1,  365, 016  Italy,  South  America,  Africa,  East  Indies. 

9,  62*2,  987     Spain,  Italv.  England,  Switzerland. 
61,153,259     Turkey,    China,    Algeria,    Africa,     East 

Indies. 

88,315  England. 

2, 275, 312  Italy,  England. 

4, 280, 115  Algeria,  Egvpt,  Turkey,  Italv. 

337,  322  Italy,  Spain,  England. 

895, 832  Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey. 

377, 797  ;  United  States,  Italv,  England. 

846, 224     Italy,  England,  Belgium,  Spain. 
3, 500, 784  '  East  Indies,  Japan,  England,  Italy. 
5,  001, 955     Turkey,  EgN-pt,  Algeria.  Spain. 
16, 448, 273     Italy,  Spain,  Algeria,  Africa,  West  Indies. 

1, 676, 445     Spain,  Italv,  Algeria. 

1, 961, 017     Algeria,  Spain,  Italy,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

2, 572, 784     Italv,  Algeria,  Greece,  Egypt,  Turkey. 
3,082,946     Turkey,    Russia,    Algeria,    Egypt,    East 


21,890 

2,  741, 

18,  016 

1,080 

28,  008 

1,841 

3,  5.55 

2.711 

12,  592 

1,007, 

Indies. 
350, 422     Spain,  Algeria,  Italy,  England. 

810     England,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  Germany. 
960     Egyi»t  Barbary  fetates,  Turkey,  Italy. 
905     England,  Algeria,  Egypt,  United  States. 
083     Algeria.  Tuikey,  Egypt,  Spain,  Greece. 
411  I  Italy,   England",  Russia,    Greece,    South 
America. 

94,  740  7, 677.  547     Italv.  Sf»ain,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Greece. 

863         59,  .598, 217     Algeria,  England,  Turkey,  Egj-pt,  South 
America. 
18,  919  2.  8.'i3,  380     Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  England,  Germany. 

24,561         18,237,74.5     Tnrkev.    Cochin  Ctina,   Algeria,   Japan, 

England. 
7, 931  2. 423. 787     Algeria.  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  England, 

l.'i,  335  1 ,  5ar..  i!8<i     Spain.  England, Turkey,  Algeri^  Germany. 

17, 176  9. 760, 830     Turkey,  Russia,  Algeria,  Italy,  Spain. 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  MarseilleSy  ^c. — Coutinued. 
EXPORTS— Contlnaed. 


Articles. 


Vahie,  inclad- 
Qnantity.  I     isg  costs     I 
I  and  charges. 


Whither  exported. 


I  Mtt.quin.  | 

ladi*   rublMF,   and    iii«niiflM»-  S,M2  | 

tares  of.                                    t  i 

Insilnimeiits,  seieatifle  aad  mn-  «,  837  i 

sicaL 
Iron:  i 

Ore !  2,022 

Pig,  tor,  sheet  Ae  I  112,027 

liaDulactures  of !  63,581 

Ivory,  pearls,  and  tertoise  shell  .1  1, 055  ' 

Jeweby '  170 

Jewel^,  plated |  279  1 

Jute 2.476  1 

Jute,  maaafaetnres  of 13,652 

Lead:  I 

Ore 4,077  | 

Pig,  sheet,  old 58,930  ! 

Manufactures  of 84,520 

Leather  and  tanned  shins '  25.609  | 

Leather,  manufactures  of 10, 773 

Liquorice,  roots  and  juice I  5, 860 

Machinery  and  implements I  21 .  001 

Marhle 11.386 

Matches I  5,528 

Manures,  all  sorts 25,  0;t7 

Medicinal  plants,  barks,  &e '  17, 240 

Metals,  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s  |  6U2 

Millinery i  951 

Miscellaneous 48, 312 

Mustard  seed,  and  prepared 4, 086 

Oils:  i 

Olive I  44,876 

Seed I  124,663  I 

Perfumed,  and  all  others  . . .  i  5, 049  ! 

Cakes '  245,679 

Oxides 5,345  I 

Paints,  all  sorts I  28,048  1 

Paner,  pasteboard,  and  manu-  50, 569 

fftctures  of.                                 '  i 

Perfumery j  3,577  I 

Potteries  and  earthenware 45,  264 

Porcelain 6,697 

Provisions :  i 

Butter,  fresh  and  salt 3,  649 

Cheese 21,609  ' 

Grease  and  lard ...l  20,511 

Paste 42,355 

Potatoes    '  209,952 

Salt  pork  and  other  meats . .  10. 735 

Vegetables,  fresh  and  pre-  I  11, 204 

served.  I 

Dried !  136,289  ' 

All  others '  2,963 

Rags  and  old  junk i  14,354 

Rattans  and  rush 3,974  l 

Rice I  56.357  1 

Ropes,  all  sorts i  10, 766 

Salt 243,532 

Silk:  II 

Cocoons 4,240 

Eggs  of  silk- worm 607 

Raw j  12,819 

Manufactures,  all  sorts '  1 ,  925 

Skins  and  hides,  fresh,  salt,  and  62,  398 
dried. 

Shoe-blacking i  11,261 

Seeds:  I 

Canary  and  millet ;  10, 312 

Oleaginous 27,337 


Franci.      ! 

2. 789, 920  I  England,  Spain,  Egypt. 

1, 944, 611  I  Turkey,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  Algeria. 


1,415     En^ldiid,  Spain. 

1. 778. 582  Uuitt'd  States,  England,  Algeria,  Asia. 
4,819,525  I  South  America,  EaHt  Indies,  Algeria. 

3,  960, 166  I  Turkey,  Egypt,  Ea^t  Indies,  Italy. 
13,713,000  I  Algeria,  Spam,  Turkov,  Egypt. 

612, 722     Alk't^i  ia.  Barbary  States,  South  America. 
1^,818     Siiiiiii,  England,' Egypt 

1.821.583  Al^-ena,  Turkey,  West  Coast  of  Africa^ 

( I  reece. 
101,686     EiJi^land,  Italy.  Egypt,  Spain. 
2, 670,  629     RriHrtia,  Cbina,  Italy,  Turkey,  Algeria. 
3, 280, 000     Tut  key,  Greece.  Barbary  SUtes,  England- 
26,199,583     TtiikeV,  Algeria,  Spain,  Greece,  Egypt. 
31,383,217  I  Till  key,  Africa,  Algeria,  EngUind. 

664,537  I  Eti-lai'id.  Holland.  Italy,  United  States. 
2,307,299     A!- tiia   Spain   Turkey,  Italy,  Japan. 
558,742  I  Si         r  I  '       tith  America,  China, 

1, 658,  562     South  America,  Algeria,  Barbary  States. 
390,  516     Spain,  Italy,  West  Indies,  Algeria. 

4,  318, 706  1  Spain,  Italy,  Turkey,  Russia,  United  States. 

86.  760     Algeria,  Spain,  Italy. 
1, 902, 691     Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Russia,  East  Indies. 
4,081,264  I 
1,  354, 552     Russia,  Turkey,  Algeria,  China,  England. 

7,  851,  392 
11,  299, 134 

1,540.696 

3,439.500 

317,860  , 

154,  850,  086 

6,  079,  977 

1,902,876  I 

1.  942,  442 

1,386,638 


United  States,  West  Indies,  Russia,  Turkey. 

Algeria,  Italy,  Spain,  Africa,  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Italy,  Spain,  England,  Algeria,  Russia. 

Englana,  Holland,  West  uidies,  Belgium. 

Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  Japan,  Turkey. 

Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Turkey. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Eg^t'pt,  Spain,  Soutb 
America. 

Turkey,  Algeria,  West  Indies,  United 
States. 

Alceria,  Turkey,  Spain,  East  and  West 
Indies. 

Italy,  Spain,  Algeiia. 

Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Greece, 
klgeria,  i%ypt,  '         ^ 

Asia. 

Jpain,  II    .  .     -„ -  ^  -    - 

Algeria,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Germany. 


1.099,941  ,  __        .^..    . 

3,560,760  I  Algeria,  i%ypt,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain, 

I      Asia. 
3, 017, 982  .  Spain,  Italv,  Algeria,  West  ladies. 
3. 176,  643     Algeria,  Switzerland,  Spai   . 
2,  099.  .522  I  Turkey,  Egypt.  Spain,  South  America. 


1,  035,  355     Algeria,  French  colonies,  Egypt  Italy. 
Algeria,  South  America,  West  Indies. 


400,049 

2,  228,  985 

1,  209,  806 
934,  307 

87,424 

2,  817,  850 

1,  269, 144 
340,  942 

6,  360,  675 
13,  650,  750 
63,  041.  445 

21,  843. 112 
12,  927,  947 

900.  895 


Spain,  Algeria,  West  Indies,  Russia. 

Algeria.  .Spain,  Italv. 

England,  Spain,  United  States,  Turkey. 

England,  Italy,  Austria. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  West  Indies, 
Africa. 

Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Africa. 

South  America,  East  and  West  Indies, 
United  States. 

Italy.  Spain,  Turkey,  United  States. 

Italy,  Spain,  Turkey. 

Englana,  Turkey,  Spain,  Algeria,  Barbary 
States. 

Algeria.  Egypt,  Italy,  England,  East  Indies- 

Spain,  Italy,  United  States,  Algeria,  Eng- 
land. 

Turkey.  Russia,  Algeria,  Greece,  Spain. 


232, 794     United  States.   Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Eng- 
land. 
1,057,025     Italy.    Algeria,    Turkey,    Egypt,    Spain. 
Russia. 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce  of  Marseilles^  ^c — Coutiuued. 
EXPORTS— Continued . 


Articlea. 


Quantity. 

I 


Seeda — Continued . 
Of  plants 


Shipa'  appnrel,  tar  and  anchors . 

Rhipsand  boats 

Silver :  I 

Ort? 

Mital  and  coin 

Soap,  ordinary , 

Spices  (popper  excepted) ! 

Spices,  popper 

8teel,  and  manufactures  of ! 

Stores  of  all  sorts,  n.  e.  s 

Stationery,  ink,  &c 

Sponges. 

Sugar : 

Bavr 


Reaned  . 


Sirup,  molasses 

Sulphur  and  brimstone . 
Tea 


Tin,  and  manufactures  of. , 

Tobacco 

Tools 

Toys 

Vint'gar 

Waters,  mineral 


Wax 

Wearing  appai-el . . . 
Wines  and  spirits: 

Ordinary  wine.. 

Rum  and  tafla.. 


Spirits  of  wine  and  alcohol  . 

Other  liqueurs 

Wood: 

Ordinary 

Cabinet , 


I>yt*ing 

Manufscturos  of . 
Wool :      • 

Raw 

Manufactures  of. . 


2iuc,  ore.  metal  and  manufac- 
tures of. 


Met.  quin. 
2,039 

12. 131 

775 

40 

096 

72.418 

4,041 

17, 711 

28,044 

15,584 

2,821 

497 

18.406 

402,487 

8,701 

43,477 

16. 748 

5,300 
44.  558  , 
15,  477  i 
H,  001  I 
8.094  , 
13,  388  1 

2,100  I 
11,271 

3J7,  717 
5.  357  . 

100,  085 
30,  633  ; 

37.  123  , 
12,  049  ' 

20,004  I 
5,  273 

22,  237  ' 
41.4.56 

11, 149 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs 
and  charges.  | 


Whither  exported. 


Francs. 
427.480 


Algeria,  United  SUtea,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Spain. 

373, 373  ,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain. 
160, 900     Italy.  Algeiia. 
i 
4, 050     Spain,  East  Indies. 
19. 907, 400  I  Mauritius,  East  Indies,  Japan. 
4, 707. 195     United  States,  Africa,  Turkey.  Italy. 
1, 030,  578  I  Turkey,  Mexico,  Spain,  Italy.  England. 
2, 125,  300     Turkey,  Austria,  Italy,  EnglancCEgypi. 
1,  562, 593  I  Spain,  Italy,  Algeria. 
2, 639. 740  I  Spain,  Italy,  Japan.  Algeria,  Turkey. 
582,  305  ,  Algeria,  Turkey,  Spain,  lUly,  Egypt 
994,060  '  EngUnd.    Spain,    Italy,  AlgerS,    United 
,      States. 
1, 217,  535  \  Italy,  SwitzerUind,  Turkey,  Algeria,  Eng- 

I      land.  East  Indies. 
4.5, 302,  621  ;  South  America,  West  Indies,  Africa,  Bar- 
bary  States,  Egypt 

1,  700,  391  I  Algeria,  Italy,  Turkey,  Swlt/.erland,  Egypt, 

I      Spain,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
1, 029,  472  I  East  Indies,  Spain,  Portugal.  Russia,  Al- 

I      geria. 
9, 210, 426  I  England,     Russia,     Spaiu,     Switzerland, 

Turkev. 
1, 178,  60.'     Turkey,  Algeria,  Spain,  Holland.  Russia. 
4.  937.  .")2.'     Malta,  Gibraltar,  Africa,  Russia,  Algeria. 

2,  .>H1.  053     Algeria,  Spain.  Italy,  Turkey,  Egypt 
4,  000.  465     Algeria,  Turkey,  Ea^t  Indies,  Greece. 

72.  734     Italv,  South  America.  West  Indies. 
133, 878  '  Algeria,    Italy,    Turkey,     Egypt,     South 

I      America. 
8.54,380  '  Sp.ain.  Italy,  England,  Switzerland. Turkey. 
24,  054.  046     Algeria,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Italy,  Greece. 

16,  953, 264  '  South  America,  Ea:yi)t,  Uuit^nl  States,  &c. 
G.52, 215     West  Coast  of  Africa,   Austria,    Spain, 
Alj^eria. 
8,  538.  72H     West  Coast  of  Africa,  Spaiu,  Italy  Ej^ypt 

4,  408,  978     Algeria,  Turkey,  Eugland,  East  Indies. 

572,  373     Barbarv  States,  Algeria,  Spaiu,  Italy. 

603, 177     Russia,   Italy,   Algeria,   £uglaud,   United 

Sutes. 
42,  071     A  ustrifl,  England,  Italy,  Spain,  EgjT)t. 
1.  815, 178     Algeria,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Spain. 

5,  999,  491  '  United  States,  Italv,  England,  Spain. 

6:{,  385,  550     Algeria,  Spaiu,  Italy,  Japan.  South  Amer- 

961,  893     Turkey,  Algeria,  Italy,  Egjpt,  England. 


Total  10,260,968   1,005,351,799 
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NAVIGATION  AT  MARSEILLES. 
Table  showing  the  proportion  between  ships  of  different  flags. 


Flag. 


Aastrian  

Belgian 

British 

Ihuiish 

Botch    

German , 

Greek 

Italian 

Russian 

Spaniah 

Swedish  and  Norwegian  . 
Turk  . 


TTnited  States. 
Sundry 


Frencl 


ent 
Bn.. 


Total. 


Long  sea  voyages.  I  CoaBting. 


Number. ;  Tonnage.  Number. 


40  t   16,425 


126  t 
5  I 
3  1 
12 
29 
134 
4 

25 
33 


46  I 
2 


459 
348 


82.  035 
892 
3.206 
4,133 
7,892 

74,88u 
1,410 
3,522 

14,422 


25,333 
1,372 


235, 522 
214. 307 


807       449, 829 


144 

14 

416 

7 

17 

59 

309 

1,513 

17 

405 

73 

7 

2 

14 


Tonnage. 


2,997 
4,903 


49,254 

14.903 

306.  365 

2,780 

12.  029 

30, 40(r 

87,482 

367,  296 

8,464 

80.804 

25.564 

1,255 

541 

9,  261 


7,900 


996,404 
1,  707,  326 


2. 703, 730 


Flag. 

Long  sea 

Toyages. 

Coasting. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number.  \  Tonnage. 

Aastrian  

39 

1 

63 

8 

15, 789 

978 

29,824 

2, 366 

136 

45,024 

14,347 

347,485 

1,140 

Belgian    

13 

405 

3 

18 

42 

341 

1,580 

10 
262 

57 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

14,  713 

German 

23 
15 
119 

1 
17 
46 

8,295 
3,954 

57,600 

280 

4,729 

17,  553 

23  819 

Greek  

96,403 

Italian       

387  458^ 

Kns^inn  . .  r   

4,760 

Spanish 

52, 745 

Swe  lish  and  Norwegian 

22,004 

Turk 

6 

1.008 

United  States 

30 
5 

19.  762 
2,077 

15  '          7,055 

Sundry 

49  '        22,220 

Foreign  flag 

French 

373 
323 

163,  207 
200,  758 

2,997  ,  1,040,12ft 
4,952     1,728,22a 

Totol 

696 

363,965 

7,949 

2,  768,  352 

Table  showing  the  proportion  between  sailing  and  steam  ships, 
CLEARED. 


Flag. 


French: 

Long  sea  voyages 
Coasting. 


Foreign : 

Long  Be.a  voyages 
Coasting...! 


Total. 


SteamKbi)>R.  |  Sailingships. 

Number.      Tcmnage.   '    Number.   |     Tonnage. 


79 
2,840 


27 
913 


940 


121.234  I 
1.495.438  ' 


2,919       1,616,672 


27  223  ' 
637^ 109  , 


664,  382  I 


3,  859       2,  281,  054 


244  I 
2. 113  ' 


80,575 
232,  724 


2,357  1 


346 

2,084 


2,430 


4.787 


313,309 

135,934 
403,020 

.538,954 

852, 263 
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NAVIGATION  AT  MARSEILLES— Continued. 
Table  shotcing  the  proportion  between  sailing  and  steam  ships — Continued. 

ENTERED. 


Flag. 


Steamships. 


Number.      Tonnage. 


82 
2,827 


2,909       1.C 


French : 

Long  sea  voyages 

Coanting 

Foreign : 

Long  sea  voyages I 

Coasting ; 

Total I 


128,234 
1, 481, 691 


90  I 


121,100 
559,282 


951 


3,  860       2, 290, 307 


Sailing  ships. 


Number.   {  Tonnage. 


266 
2,076 


2,342 


2,136 


86, 073 
225,635 


2,505 


4,847 


311,708 


114,422 
437,122 


551,544 


863,252 


Table  indicating  the  entire  movement  for  long  sea  voyages^  steam  and  sailj  with  the  countriea 

from  whence  aiTived,  * 

SAILING  SHIPS. 


French. 


"Whence  arrived. 


Belonging  to  country 
from  whence  ar- 
rived. 


Number.     Tonnage.     Number,    Tonnage.     Number.  I   Tonnage. 


Not  belonging  to  coun- 
try from  wheuoe  ar- 
rived. 


French  West  Indies 

Foreign  "West  Indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America  . 

Brazil  and  La  Plata 

"West  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan. 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sundry 


36 
4 

39 
18 

1 
126 

7  ' 
33 
1 


Total. 


285 


563 
168 
501 
967 
502 
708 
666 
522 
009 


95,  606 


*9 

3 
L. 

1,858 

22,861 

567 

i 

t22  , 


11,434  I 


77  , 


37,414  I 


23 

5,613 

7  1 

1.796 

95  j 

45,474 

19 

4,258 

17  t 

4,837 

113 

34,706 

2 

660 

16 

7,110 

294 


304 


104,667 


*  Spanish  flag. 


t  British  flag. 


STEAMSHIPS  AND  GRAND  TOTAL. 


"Whence  arrived. 


French  "West  Indies 

Foreign  West  indies 

United  States  of  America 

Mexico  and  Central  America  . 

Brazil  and  La  Phita  

West  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

East  Indies,  China,  and  Japan . 

Pacific  Ocean 

Sundry 


French. 


Belonging  to  the 
I  country  from 
i    whence  arrived. 


12  22, 043 

40  29,875 

2  2. 211 

29  64, 572 


Not  belonging  to 
the  country  from 
whence  arrived. 


h 

^ 

J 

^ 

s 

s 

3 

5 

"A 

H 

451 


Grand  total  steam 
and  sail  naviga- 
tion. 


*37 


Total. 


83   118,701  I 


37 


42, 309 


22 


I- 


I 

♦British  flag. 


42,309 


51 


3,364 


16,473  I 
6,  572 


•I 


24,272  i 


51, 132 


62 

18  I 
178  I 
40  . 

46! 
288  i 

159  I 

ii 


807 


17,193 

4,256 

80,200 

0,792 

43,855 

122,861 

5,446 

164.219 

1,000 

908 


449,820 
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NANTES. 

Six  aiaiiatical  tahle»,  ivrepared  by  Mr.  Giffordj  commercial  agents  showing  the  commerce 
and  navigation  at  the  port  of  Nantes  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 

1. -IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Qa«.tity>t";ed'"-    "-Si"'! 


"Whence  imported. 


Mel.  quint 

Sugar,  coIoniAl 3^,  266  $3,  500, 005 

Sugar,  raw,  foreign 144, 885  1, 611  644 

Wood,  common i        180,790  735,927 


Coffee 

Iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel 

Cacao 

Manures 

OUveoil 

Lead 

Coal 

Fruits,  table 

Grease,  lard,  and  ttfllow . . 

Tin»  raw 

Cheese 


Wines i 

Hemp 

Stone  and  earth  used  in 
arts  and  industries.        I 

Tissues  of  cotton 

Flax 

Cotton,  wool 

Arachides i 

Cereals 

Pepper 

Caoutchouc  and  gutta- 
percha. ! 

Codfish,  dry  and  salt 

Rice 

Bones  and  hoofs i 

Yanilla 

Cloves 

Mother-of-pearl  and  pearl 

-    shells. 

Vessels,  iron 

Sesame  seed ; 

Xiichens 

Feathers 

Oats 

Copper 

Sal  ammoniac 1 

Butter 

Kum  and  tafia 

Palm  oil 

Other  articles i 


18,761  ' 
1.W.561  , 
9,734  1 
94.382 
10.483 
27,271 
529,  476 
22, 172 
7,210  I 
4,038  ' 
3,748 

10,236  I 
5,166 
82,863 

931  ! 
3,697  , 
3,  025 
15,  939 

11,  020 
2,517  I 

627 

3,994 
8.197 

12,  228 

34 
495  I 
609 

3,460 
3,013  1 
1,477  I 

141 
6,109 

743  i 
1,901  I 

307 
1,115 

885  I 
41,998 


701,  671 
492,  302 
438,048 
2a3, 173 
270.  468 
207,  257 
192.729 
188,  724 
144,  209 
122, 129 
112,  427 

99,270 
98, 150 
86,649 

85,  431 
85,  031 
82,753 
79,695 
65, 120 
57,882 
49,  657 

49.  526 
49,  263 
46,465 
33,820 
33,653 
33,  470 

32,870 
27,  723 
26.578 
26,  532 
25,047 
23, 192 
19.023 
18, 102 
17,  529 
15,405  , 
307,  736 


6,241 

'ii.sos' 

4.791 

60 

2,324 

2.995 

8,554 
23 


$2, 209. 918  I  Guadeloupe,  Martinique. 
1, 214,  618  I  Dutch  Indies,  Mauritius,  Cuba.  Brazil. 
119  I  Sweden,    Norway,    Germany,    North 
I      America. 
578, 274  I  Holland,  Venezuela,  Hayti,  Mexico. 
78.  344     England,  Sweden,  Norway. 
52, 837  <  New  Grenada.  Brazil,  Martinique. 
j  Holland,  England,  Portugal. 
I  Italy,  Algiers. 

Spam,  England,  Italy, 
t  England. 
'  Spain,  Portugal  Turkey. 

United  States,  England. 
,  England,  Holland.  Germany. 
HoUand,  England,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many. 
Spain,  Italy. 

Lngland,  Russia,  Germany. 
I  England,  Germany. 

Do. 

i  Russia. 

England,  Reunion. 
I  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

United  States,  England. 

British  East  Indies. 

East  Indies. 

Enzland. 

British  East  Indies,  Holland. 

Spain,  Turkey. 
'  Mexico,  Guadeloupe. 
I  England,  Reunion. 

England. 

Do. 
British  East  Indies. 
Guadeloupe. 
England. 
*Do. 
England,  Holland,  New  Grenada. 
England. 
Holland. 

England.  Martinique,  Cayenne. 
,  West  Coast  of  Africa. 


129 


271 
146, 597 


155 


138 


55 


175 

569 

17,  610 


Total  in  1878 1, 755,  504 

Totalinl877 1,969,699 


10,576,375 
11,  526,  548 


4,  341,  925 
3, 840.  377 


Increase  in  1878.. 
Decrease  in  1878  . 


214, 195 


.1. 


950, 173 


501,548 


2.— EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Value,   i  n- , 

Q  „„.,♦;*..       eluding 
°*°^^^>-      costsand 
charges. 


Sugar,  refined 

Cereals,  grain  and  flour 

Tools  and  implements  in  metal 

Wood,  common 

Rice 

Potatoes  and  dried  vegetables 

Fish  preserved  in  oil 

Grease  (raw  tallow  and  lard)    i 

Manufactures  of  skin  or  leather 

Engines  and  machinery 

Tissues,  lace^,  and  ribbons  of  flax  or  hemp 


Met.  quin. 
61.437  I 
84,306  I 
12,  483  ; 
62,092 
13,178  ' 
57,  615 
2,379  ' 
4.392 
172 
3,404  I 
679  I 


$843,065 
631,  283 
190.927 
183,  521 
142.  322 
135,  947 
94,100 
87,841 
79,425 
76,387 
75, 142 


I 


Whither  exported. 


England,  Sweden,  Norway. 

England,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland. 

French  colonies,  Brazil. 

England. 

French  colonies. 

Spain,  English  and  Spanish  possessions. 

Germany.  England,  United  States. 

French  colonies,  Mauritius. 

Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 

French  colonies,  Brazil. 

Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
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Six  hia'iHiical  idhJe^  (showing  the  commerce  and  navigation  at  Xantes,  <fc — Continued. 
•  2— EXPORTS— CoDtinued. 


Articles. 


Qnantitj. 


Value,  iu- 
cludinp 
('OHtBand 
churges. 


Whither  exporKMl. 


Met.  (jvin. 

Paper,  books,  and  engravingB 3,929 

TisMueH  of  cotton 887 

Meat,  Halted  1,9J2 

PaiutHofall  Horts  7,176 

Conlajie  of  hemp 1,  528 

IiYtu,  ca8t  iron,  and  steel ]0,  069 

Butter 923 

Hal  ammoniac,  raw,  in  powder 4, 183 

MuleH 528 

Brandy,  spirit*,  and  li<iueur» 1,044 

Pottery  and  ^las.Hware 4,789 

MoIkhhcb    9.855 

Manures 11,217 

Wine8 3,487 

Wearing  apparel  and  pieces  of  sewed  153 
linen. 

Bi-aidn  of  »traw  for  matting 214 

Building  material 28,082 

Nitrate  of  pot«Kh 1,  707 

Skins,  prepared 84 

Mercery 74 

Coal 44,846 

Other  articles 28,019 

ToUl,  1878 466,837 

Total,  1877 1,060,375 

Decrease  in  1878 598,538 


$67,  697 
06,  933 
50.  :^^.5 
49,  005 
45.  832 
43,  W»5 
42,  4(m 
40,991 
36,  960 
36,  736 
36.  577 
35, 477 
33.741 
33.  076 
29.  459 

27. 435 
26,616 
18.  434 
18.  0C8 
17.  275 
11.660 
301.101 


England,  Sweden,  Spanish  America. 
Cayenne,  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
Cayenne.  Enjtjland,  R<:'Uiiion. 
French  colonies. 

Cayenne.  New  Grenada,  Mexico. 
England,  Spanish  and  French  colonies. 
En;:land. 
French  colonies. 

Do. 
Eiitiland,  Sweden,  Norway*. 
Eii;:land.  Germany. 
Sweden.  Norway. 
Encland. 

Euuland,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela. 

French  colonies. 

French  colonies,  England,  Germany. 

England. 

Cayenne.  New  Grenada,  Venezuela. 

EuL'land,  Germany. 

Steamers. 


3,  610,  430 
8,286,901  ' 


3. — Xavigation  > 


4, 676, 471 
tf  countries,  Ir^S. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


From  and  \ 


Vessels. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

England 

English  poHsessions 

Dutch  possessions 

Belgium 

French  possessions 

Portugal 

Spain 

Spanish  possessions 

Italy     

Austria , 

Turkey 

West  Coast  of  A  frica 

Mauritius 

Barbary  States 

Cwhin'China  and  Siam 

United  States 

Hayti 

United  States  of  Colombia. 

Brazil 

Peru 

Mexico 


21 

65 

16 

1 

43 

13 

998 

23 

11 

8 

68 

12 

46 

6 

8 

6 

6 

19 

7 


Total  loaded 

Total  in  ballast . . 

Grand  total,  1878. 
Grand  total,  1877 


1,475 
31 


1,.506 
1,551 


Increase  in  1878.. 
Decrease  in  1878  . 


45 


Tons.        Vessels. 


6.855  I. 
15,130 

3,572 

244  I. 
10, 148  I 

1,508  1. 
260,  046  I 
12.  086 

5,571  1. 
989 
23,718 

1.411  1 

4,586    . 

1,432  ' 

1,973    . 

1,135    . 

2.025    . 

6,  582 

3,359  . 


35,197  , 
716  ■ 

28.641 
1,630 
3,  500 

22,663 


13 


12 


454,723  I 
13,290 


591 
1,076 


468.  013  I 
446,996  I 


1,667 
1,594 


21,  017 


73 


Tons. 


25» 
1,381 


61,  514 
1,84a 


137 

18.679 

367 


2,951 


928 

2,579 

391 

795 


27,333 
1.349 


23,238 


144,251 
333,  878 


478, 129 
465, 031 


13,09S 
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4. — Staiemmt  showing  the  number  and  Umnage  of  Frmiok  and  foreign  vesuU^  indudiug  their 
repeated  voyages ^  that  entered  and  cleared  toitk  cargoes  and  in  halUutfrom  and  to  foreign 
countries  and  French  Possessions  at  the  port  of  Nantes  during  the  year  1878. 


From  and  to— 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

HlMSiA... 

21 

65 

16 

1 

48 

13 

998 

28 

11 

8 

68 

12 

46 

6 

8 

6 

6 

19 

7 

6,855 

15,180 

3,572 

244 

10, 148 

1,506 

260,046 

12,086 

5,571 

989 

23,718 

1,411 

,    4.586 

'    1,482 

1,973 

1,185 

2,025 

6,5M2 

8,350 

Sweden 

2 
9 

269 

"SorwtkY - 

1,881 

DeniDMrk  -  i--<-t--,*^*t,^,t. .......... 

Germany - 

5 

Hf>ninid'!  .  .  .  r ^,,^r--r---,.....--rrr- 

SBffland 

444 

6 

61  514 

1,840 

Bf^lffiiim    r- r--     ^ 

2 
65 
2 

137 

18,679 
867 

Poitaffal 

Spain 

10 

2,951 

Italy 

Anstria? 

Xnrkey 

Western  Coast  of  Afilca 

3 
8 
2 
2 

928 

Maoritias 

2,579 
881 

Barbary  States : 

r;0<^>i{n  rhitiA  And  SiA-m  --..---.--. , , . . 

795 

United  states ' 

60 
3 

18 
6 
4 

12 

35,197 
716 

28,641 
1,630 
8.506 

22,668 

Hayti 

United  States  of  Colombia 

is 

6 

27,333 
1,849 

Btasa..... 

Pern 

Mexico 

12 

23  288 

Total  loaded 

1,475 
81 

464,723 
18,290 

591 
1,076 

144,251 
883,878 

Total  in  ballast 

Grand  total,  1876 

1,506 
1,651 

468,013 
446,996 

1,667 
1,604 

478,129 
465^031 

Gfwn4  Wfljjm.... ..X 

TTMwxMMie  in  1878 

21,017 

78 

18,098 

I>ecr©ase  in  1878 

45 

6.— NAVIGATION  BY  ITLAG,  YEAR  1878. 

Statement  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  each  nation  that  entered  and  cleared  at 
the  port  of  Nantes  during  the  year  1878. 


Vessels  with  cargoes  beajdng  the  flag  of— 


Entered. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


Cleared. 


No. 


Tonnage. 


England 

Sweden 

Norway  .........••••«... 

Gennaoy 

HoBand 

BeBmitfk 

Spain 

P<»tagal 

Italy:. 

Austria 

United  States 

Basai» 

Total  with  oaTgoe&. 
Total  in  baUast.... 

Gvand  total 

Total,  year  1877 

Deoraase  in  1876^ 


187,884 

5,846 

80,546 

12^858 

8,120 

968 

2,607 

4,156 

883 


129 
4 
8 
6 
6 


27,868 
788 
652 
910 
865 


405 
251 


664 

29 


201,517 
18,244 


151 
442 


82,022 
180,078 


601 


214,761 
218,821 


698. 
605 


212,100 
217,552 


18 


8,660 


1:2 


6,452 


30  0  B— VOL  n 
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COMMEBCIAL   BELATIONS. 


6. — Declared  exp<frU  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1879. 


Quartdr  endln/i^— 

Total  for 
Tearend- 
faig  Sep. 
tember 
30,1878. 

Articles. 

December 
81,1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

June    80, 
1879. 

30.1879. 

Sftrdfn^A  ftnd  Dn*ftftrv6S • ••.•••. 

$339  68 

166  20 
iU6  64 

17,570  96 

178,790  11 

$86,766  97 

Planta 

4,116  64 
566  81 

'W'iiitM        .  .                

566  81 

leather        

146  49 

1,284  80 
258  69 

L880  29 

Stained  irlasft  

256  69 

"Wowlen  shoes 

81  20 

81  90 

\fiflnAllAnAnnA          

165  21 

165  21 

Total . .  r ,  T , , 

839.68 

4.359  53 

9,064  47 

70,522  13 

93.285  81 

UxrrsD  States  Commercial  Aokicct,  Kantet,  October  24, 1879. 


GEORGE  GIFFORD. 


NICE. 


Reportj  by  Consul  Vesey^  on  the  trade  of  Nice  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  statements  showing  the  exports 
ftom  and  imports  to  the  port  of  Nice  during  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1878,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  during  the  same  period. 

I  have  much  satisfaction  in  asking  the  attention  of  the  Department 
to  the  fact  of  a  direct  trade  in  wheat  having  lately  sprung  up  between 
the  United  States  and  tliis  consular  district.  The  province  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimes  does  not,  even  when  the  harvests  are  most  favorable,  produce 
more  grain  than  will  suffice  for  one  month's  consumption.  The  popula- 
tion, therefore,  relies  chiefly  on  importations,  which  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  from  Russia,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
however,  importers  have  sought  the  American  market  for  a  part  of  their 
supplies,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  two  cargoes  of  wheat  have 
come  here  direct  fix>m  Philadelphia,  and  another  is  now  on  its  way. 

The  quantity  imported  this  year  is  certainly  not  very  considerable 
(about  25,000  bushels),  but  it  is  the  beginning  of  what  will,  I  trust,  be 
a  remunerative  if  not  very  extensive  trade,  and  will  prove  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  France  that  should  the  usual  channels  of  their  sup- 
plies fail  them  they  can  turn  to  the  United  States  with  the  certainty  of 
finding  abundance. 

The  American  wheat,  though  highly  esteemed,  is  not  at  present  used 
by  itself  for  flour,  but  is  mlx^  with  that  produced  in  Europe  and  tiien 
ground.  The  average  price  for  American,  Russian,  and  Italian  grain  is 
il.20  per  bushel,  and  could  American  producers  afford  to  sell  it  here  at 
a  lower  rate  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  would  find  this  a  profitable 
market. 

I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  recommend  the  shipment  of  any 
other  article  from  the  United  States.  The  merchants  here  look  to  the 
large  ports  of  entry,  such  as  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Havre,  for  their  sup- 
plies, nor  does  the  difference  in  freight  tempt  them  to  give  orders  for 
direct  shipment. 

Nice  and  the  neighboring  towns  of  Cannes  and  Menton  are  neither 
manufacturing  nor  commercial  centers.    The  difficulty  of  obtaining  coal 
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in  sufficient  quantities  may  account  for  the  lack  of  manufacturit  g  enter- 
prise, and  the  want  of  good  harbors  for  large  vessels  for  the  almost  total 
absence  of  direct  trade. 

While,  therefore,  otiier  cities  of  France  derive  their  importance  from 
one  or  more  of  these  three  causes — commerce,  trade,  and  agriculture — 
Kice  owes  its  present  flourishing  condition  entirely  to  its  climate.  This 
is  exceptionally  mild,  and  the  fact  of  thousands  of  visitors  spending 
every  winter  here  is  in  itself  sufficiently  significant. 

The  winter  of  1878-^79,  however,  was  for  Fice,  as,  indeed  for  the  whole  of 
Europe,  an  exceptional  one,  both  as  regards  the  lowness  of  the  tempers 
ture  and  the  unusual  rainfall;  and  the  observations,  taken  by  competent 
authorities,  have  shown  the  great  difference  existing  between  the  tem- 
perature of  last  winter  and  those  preceding  it.  Thus,  the  barometer, 
during  the  winter  of  1878-79,  averaged  29.7.  whereas,  during  the  28 
former  years  it  is  shown  to  have  been  over  29.9,  while  the  mean  tem- 
I>erature  which,  during  the  same  period  of  28  winters,  was  61.0  Fahr., 
was  last  winter  not  more  than  49.3  Fahr. 

The  serenity  of  iixe  atmosphere  was  proportionately  affected.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  this  city  generally  eiyoys  an  average  of  97.2  fine 
days ;  during  the  same  period  last  year,  however,  there  were  but  75, 
while  the  cloudy  and  rainy  days  were  105,  as  compared  to  a  usual  aver- 
age of  97.9.  These  unfavorable  atmospheric  conditions,  due  to  a  gen- 
erri  depression  of  the  temperature  throughout  Europe,  did  not,  how- 
ever, materially  influence  either  the  sanitary  condition  or  the  general 
prosperity  of  this  city.  The  standard  of  public  health  remained  excep- 
tionally high,  while  between  the  months  of  December  and  March  the 
large  influx  of  visitors  rendered  accommodation  difficult  to  obtain. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  these  facts  to  the  Department,  as  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  that  this  city,  though  not  commercially  impor- 
tant, yet,  through  the  number  and  wealth  of  those  who  make  it  their 
winter  resort,  has  attained  a  degree  of  importance  and  prosperity  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  city  of  ttie  same  size  in  France. 

W.  H.  VESEY. 

TJnitbd  States  Consulate, 

NicCj  October  6, 1879. 
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COMMERCIAL   EEL/LTIONS. 


StatemenU  prepared  by  Comul  Veney,  showing  the  commerce  and  navigation  at  Nice  daring 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1876. 

IMPOKXa 


Articles. 


Horses head. 

Mules do... 

Oxen do... 

Cows do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do... 

Hoffs do... 

Salt  meat pounds. 

Cheese do... 

Stookflsh do... 

Wheat hushels. 

Do do... 

Flour pounda. 

Rice do... 

liaccaroni do... 

Caronbes do... 

01iveK>il gallons. 

Coal tons. 

Iron,  in  bars do  .. 

Sugar pounds. 

Coffee do... 

Fresh  meat do... 

Butter do... 

Eggs. 

Com pounds. 

Oats do... 

Maise-flour do... 

Vegetables,  dried do... 

Fruit do... 

Bran do... 

Hemp................ do... 

Cork do... 

Staves 

Wood pounds. 

Wine gallons. 


Total. 


Quantity. 


300 

110 

15,020 

4,050 

7,025 

5t;.  ooo 
y.  *i30 

-n,  (>00 
M 
JO 
W 
W 
W 

2,  no     w 

12.^  uW 

2,2011,  ifOO 
850,  nOO 

rj.  iioo 

M 

mOO 
00 

oo 

nOO 
00 
00 

oo 
oo 

;00 


Jli; 

7(Jii 

3,  riO«' 
1,^(1.' 

2(]  ' 

4(1' 

1,  r>o 

■iu  00 
;'(i  "OO 
n  '.  .  OO 

1,  oO-,  "OO 

i,r>on,  i>0O 

UTu,  150 


Whence. 


Italy,  France 

Italy 

Italy,  Corsica 

^^o::::::::;:;;:;::: 

...do 

..  do 

Nantes 

Italy,  fVance 

Norway 

Russia,  Italy,  Turkey. 

United  States 

Marseilles 

'!to::::::;:::::::::: 

lU^,  Spain 

England^  France 

England,  Sweden 

Havana 

Martinique 

France,  Italy 

...do : 

^'-fo-::::::::::::::::: 


Italy 

France 

..  do 

...do 

France,  ItiJy 

Aftica,  France 

Naples 

Italy,  Switxerhoid . 
.France,  Italy 


Value. 


180,000 

5,600 

115,000 

100,000 

105,000 

280,000 

81,000 

11,000 

64.000 

38.000 

840,000 

30,000 

324,000 

125,000 

10,300 

24,000 

840,000 

00.000 

440,000 

126,000 

40,000 

240,000 

280,000 

36,000 

68.150 

31.160 

O1I2O 

20,000 

90.000 

0.800 

70.000 

1.790 

74,100 

450,000 

486^000 


^082, 040 


EXPORTS. 


Horses head. 

Mules do. . . 

Oxen  do... 

Cows do... 

Calves do... 

Sheep do... 

Swine do  .. 

Wool pounds. 

Grease do... 

Flour do... 

Com do... 

Semola do... 

Vegetables do... 

Mfl^caroni do... 

Fruit do... 

Olive-oil gallons. 

Fire-wood tons. 

Tiles  and  bricks pieces. 

Perfumery 

Soap pounds. 

Wine gallons. 

Liqueurs do. . . 

Pottery pieces. 

Skins pounds. 

Cork do... 

Coals.... tons. 


Total. 


1, 

180, 

20, 

120, 

3, 

1,700, 

180, 

150, 

120, 

970, 

2.500, 


140,0 

210,0 

1 

500. 0 

120,0 

35,0 

5,1 


France 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do..... 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

All  parts  of  the  world 

France 

Italy,  France 

United  States,  Germany.  England . 

France 

...do 

..do 

Italy,  France 

France 

..  do 

Steamer  use 


$5,180 

3,060 

24,500 

4,750 

8,700 

0,000 

9,800 

20,000 

1.720 

4.000 

60 

102,000 

10,060 

18.600 

72.000 

,104.000 

8,000 

16,000 

827.000 

13,000 

100,180 

000 

20,000 

71.120 

2,400 

42,000 


2,003,150 
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Statement  ahawing  the  riavigation  at  the  part  of  Nice  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Prom— 

BNTEBBD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

3 

11 
9 
4 
1 
4 

743 
25 
3 
2 
4 
4 

343 

Tons. 

French 

Bnssia .*. 

3 
11 
9 
2 
1 
4 
537 
25 
3 
2 
4 

633 

1,815 

624 

86 

433 

833 

17.769 

8.586 

356 

714 

242 

633 

England 

1  815 

Spain 

624 

ifijy : 

2 

14 

60 

Canada 

433 

Algeria 

333 

Coasting 

206 

49.584 

67.358 

8,586 

356 

Italian 

Rossia .* 

Turkey 

England 

714 

SpiOn 

242 

Xustiia 

4 
21 

2.600 
7.837 

2,600 
23,619 

Italy 

322 

15,782 

Malt*  

Greece 

Greek 

fiussia 

3 

7Q«; 

3 
2 

796 

Turkey 

2              563 

663 

Greece - 

Cape  of  Grood  Hope 

Eneliah 

Russia 

1 
1 

606 
479 

1 
14 

1 

606 

England ,  -  - ,  -  r 

13          5. 28i 
1              805 

6,760 
306 

Canada 

Portngal 

1 

! 

lEalv 

1  . 

Turkey — -. 



Algeria 

Aniftrimi 

Russia 

2 
7 
2 
1 

878 

2,246 

627 

242 

2 

7 
2 

1 

878 

♦  '  t 

Austria    .\. 

2,246 
627 

Norwegian 

Sweden    

Norway 

242 

Italy 

Swedish 

Germany.... --     .....  ........ 

•l 

588 

1 

688 

Turkey *. 

Spanish 

Spain 1 

12  j           741 

12 

741 

Italy 

Total 

236 

61, 708 

966        KA  xm 

1.202 

120,108 

Flag. 


French  . 


Italian. 


Greek  . 


English. 


To— 


CLBABSD. 


Steamers. 


No. 


Russia 

England 

Spain 

Italy 

Canada 

Algeria 

Coasting 

Russia 

Turkey 

England 

Spain , 

Austria 

Italy 

Hafta 

Greece 

Russia 

Turkey 

Greece 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 

Russia 

England 

Canada 

Portugal 

Spain 


41 


164 


Tons. 


11, 513 


37,282 


304 
9,829 


Sailing  vessels. ;         TotaL 
No. 


No. 


642 


12 
1 
3 
1 
303 
16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Tons. 


125 

102 

306 

2,458 


17,277 


4,448 
425 

1,182 

227 

15, 616 

1,595 
328 
287 
465 
77 
294 


1,076 

437 

1,672  I 


706 


12 

1 

3 

2 

326 

16 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Tons. 


125 

102 

305 

13,971 


64,559 


4,448 
425 

1,182 

631 

25,445 

1,595 
328 
287 
466 
77 
294 


1,076 

437 

1,672 
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Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  JVtof ,  ^-c. — Continued. 


To- 

CLKARBO. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

.^ailing  vessels. 

Total 

No. 

Tons. 

Ko. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Bngliah— Cont'd... 

Italy 

1 

1 

606 
479 

1 
3 

4 

600 

Turkey 

2 
4 

625 
1,357 

1,104 

Algeria 

1.857 

AiiBtrian 

Russia 

Austria /. 

Norwegian 

Sweden  ....^ - 

8 

974 

3 

974 

Norway 

Italy... 

1 

242 

1 

242 

Swedisli 

Grermany 

Turkey 

Spain 

1 

588 

1 
4 
8 

588 

SpaniBh 

4 

3 

214 

187 

214 

Italy 

187 

Total 

232 

60,601 

935  i      51.005 

1,167 

112,506 

PARIS. 
Report  h^  Consul  FadrcMld. 

Budget  voted  for  the  dty  of  Paris  for  the  year  1879. 

ORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Municipal  debt #21,269,196 

To  the  state — cost  of  collection  by  agents  of  the  treasury — ^and  restitu- 

tiou  of  unduly  collected  taxes 837,780 

Octroi 1,367,948 

Prefecture 1 , 1,028,538 

.  Pensions  and  reliefs 129,268 

Mairies  of  the  various  arrondissements,  (wards) 146,100 

Administration  of  the  domain  of  the  city,  of  markets,  &.c 254, 223 

Church 8,723 

Burials 204,522 

Military,  fire  department,  station-houses,  and  guard-houses 113, 160 

City's  proportion  in  maintenance  of  the  garde  r^publicaine 625, 260 

Administration  of  works  of  Paris 212,203 

Architecture  andfine  arts 947,403 

Inspection  of  buildings,  streets,  &c 850,960 

Streets,  &c 3,270,150 

Promenades,  parks,  lighting,  conveyances,  &.c 1,670,910 

Water- works,  sewers,  scavengering,  and  street-cleaning 1, 622, 528 

College  RolKn,  «fcc 184,779 

Education 2,276,441 

Public  charities— insane,  foundling,  and  other  institutions 2, 860, 940 

Divers  expenses 43,964 

Prefecture  of  police 4,370,926 

Supplemental  allowances 20,000 

Rfeservefund 429,108 

Extraordinary  expenses— general  funds 952,157 

Total $45,697,067 

The  receipts  of  the  octroi  of  Paris — that  is  to  say,  the  tolls  collected 
upon  various  articles  entering  the  city — amounted  in  1877  to  $26,079,608, 

and  in  1878  to  $26,434,956.    A  detailed  statement  of  these  receipts  is 
herewith  presented: 
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Sources  of  receipts. 


1878. 


1877. 


liquors,  &c 

Alcohols 

liquids  other  thsn  liquors. 
Food 


Pnel 

BoUdixkg  niAterial 

Timber 

Horse-feed,  &o 

HisceUaneoos 

Centimes 

Warehouse  admission  fees . . . . 
Warehoose  subscription  fees. 
Stamps 


$12, 791, 363 

14, 2U 

2,591, 022 

5,078,442 

1,516 

2, 165, 114 

1,245,683 

911,441 

846,577 

652,120 

1,430 

51,640 

75,688 

18,760 


$11, 927, 451 

12,281 

2, 391, 776 

4, 655, 190 

1,354 

1,994,644 

1,528,781 

932,944 

837,836 

665,253 

1,258 

49,340 

72,902 

13, 510 


Total 

Gain  in  1878  . 


26,434,957 


25. 079, 610 


1,866,347 


The  expenses  of  the  octroi,  as  per  budget  for  1878,  were  fixed  at 
$1,251,547,  being  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  receipts. 

LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD. 
United  States  Consul ate-Geneeal, 

Paris,  December  13,  1879. 


ROUEN. 

Report  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  oommercial  agent,  on  the  trade  of  Rouen,  with  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

The  duty  on  foreign  beef  cattle,  introduced  into  France,  is  3J  francs 
per  head.'^  The  pasture  grounds  of  Kormandy  and  Calrados  offer  ad- 
vantages foi  flattening  stw5k,  and  with  this  insignificant  duty  there  ap- 
pears to  be  an  opening  for  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the  transportation 
of  American  cattle  to  &e  ports  of  Bouen  and  Havre*.  The  killing  of  cattle 
on  debarkment  does  not  furnish  wholesome  meat,  the  sea-sickness  and 
confinement  to  which  they  are  subjected  on  the  voyage  requiring  that 
they  should  have  a  month  or  two  of  recuperation.  A  shipment  of  130 
head  was  recently  landed  in  Normandy,  but  I  have  not  learned  whether 
they  were  slaughtered  on  arrival  or  not. 

At  the  ports  of  Eouen  and  Dunkirk,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  the  re- 
ceipts of  American  wheat  and  com  have  been  considerably  augmented 
the  present  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  wheat  crop  of  France  this 
year  will  be  something  less  than  it  was  last,  namely,  261,994,418  bushels. 
It  was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  yield  would  be  still  less,  but  the  crop 
in  the  northwest  is  not  as  bad  as  was  feared.  The  departments  of 
the  north  furnish  more  than  one-fourth  of  this  product—those  of  the 
northwest  being  the  most  important. 

Two  or  three  months  ago  a  cargo  of  wheat  came  here  ftom  Australia, 
and,  if  it  was  an  average  sample,  shows  a  quality  considerably  inferior 
to  the  American.  The  cargo  in  question  was  a  losing  venture,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  experiment  will  be  repeated.  The  most 
serious  competition  to  America  in  this  cereal  comes  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  demands  in  Bouen  and  Dunkirk  for  wheat^  com,  and  petroleum 
are  well  understood  by  the  merchants  in  the  United  States,  but  there 
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are  others  which  might  be  entertained  with  considerable  profit  for  such 
articles  as  barley  for  brewing,  pease,  white  beans,  and  flaxseed. 

As  a  rule,  the  American  machinery  that  is  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  country,  such  as  street-car  wheels,  pump  engines,  &c.,  comes 
through  England  on  account  of  less  duties.    • 

The  business  of  selling  American  meat  has  already  existed  for  some- 
time in  Bouen ;  some  of  it  has  been  found  fair^  and  a  portion  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  native  meat.  These  occasional  sales  of  an  inferior 
quaUty  have  restricted  this  commerce  and  will  prevent  an  extension  of 
it  unless  the  transporters  find  a  remedy.  In  the  summer  months  the 
sales  cease.  American  canned  meat  is  well  known  and  ^ds  a  ready 
sale. 

If  manufacturers  of  American  machinery  were  to  send  circulars 
printed  in  French  to  this  agency,  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Rouen, 
for  distribution,  it  would  probably  extend  their  business. 

A.  EHODES. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Boueuj  October  1,  1879. 


statement  shotting  the  imports  and  exports  betuoeen  Botien  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  June  30, 1879. 


* 

Articles. 

Imports. 

Bxports. 

Amonnt. 

Value. 

Amount 

Value. 

Wheat 

pounds. 

do... 

do... 

.do... 

-- vaIha. 

82. 941, 898 

84, 819. 453 

9,244.593 

3i526,«77 

$2,262,046 
1,156,628 

Indi&n  com    ..   . 

Petrolenm  *    .... 

Cotton 

493,724 

Coal 

$1,000  00 

a 

*1a  only  sold  after  being  refined,  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  crade  a  market  value  here. 


.  Report  of  Viee- Consul  Doerr,  of  Basle,  on  the  commeree  and  industries  of 
Switzerland  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1^79. 

BIBBON  MANIIPACTUBE. 

There  having  been  almost  sufficient  work,  and  most  of  the  looms 
having  been  going  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  the  workmen  (more 
especially  the  lace  and  Mnge  makers)  have  reason  to  be  pretty  well 
satisfied ;  the  more  so,  considering  the  state  of  trade  in  other  branches 
of  industry  in  Switzerland  and  in  other  countries. 

The  manufacturer  has  had  harder  times  to  go  through  than  those 
who  worked  with  their  hands.  The  complaints  which  have  arisen  in 
different  quarters  are  but  too  fully  justified.  On  the  one  hand  the  fash- 
ions chauge  very  quickly,  and  no  sooner  has  a  manufkcturer  produced 
some  new  article  which,  in  his  opinion,  shall  command  a  rapid  sale, 
than  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some  new  pattern,  perhaps 
merely  a  different  combination  of  colors  or  a  different  texture.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  orders  came  in  only  for  staaU 
quantities,  and  with  but  a  short  time  for  delivery,  so  that  fresh  orders 
had  always  to  be  sought  after. 

As  a  result  of  this,  conjoined  with  the  fluctuation  in  prices  for  silk, 
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which  toward  the  end  of  the  year  fell  more  and  more,  the  manufac- 
turer's prices  stood  very  low,  varying  considerably  in  difterent  facto- 
ries. Orders  were,  nevertheless,  given  up  to  October,  and  in  the  month 
of  August,  even,  a  slight  rise  was  noticeable.  From  September,  how- 
ever, prices  fell  again:  the  chief  customer,  England,  keeping  far  be- 
hind, extremely  little  business  was  done  during  the  last  months.  In 
plain  ribbons  the  best  customer  has,  this  year,  still  been  England.  For 
figured  ribbons  there  was  rather  a  greater  demand.  The  Jacquard 
looms  were  constantly  at  work ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  as  much  of  the  article  as  was  in  demand,  the  number  of 
Jacquard  looms  being  comparatively  small. 

RAW- SILK  TRADE. 

The  last  year  was  one  of  very  few  fluctuations.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  prices  showed  a  steady  downward  tendency,  so  that  tMs  year 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  unprofitable  one  for  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  agents.  The  hopes  of  better  prospects  entertained  toward 
the  end  of  1877  were  not  realized.  During  the  months  of  January  and 
February  there  was  almost  a  dead-lock  in  business ;  in  March,  however, 
a  greater  demand  was  visible,  and  this  continued  till  August.  There- 
after business  remained  very  dull  till  the  end  of  1878.  The  consump- 
tion having,  from  October,  1877,  become  on  the  whole  pretty  steady,  the 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  might  have  been  re-estab- 
lished if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  smaller  and  larger  quan- 
tities of  silk  which  had  remained  over  from  the  unfortunate  year  1876. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  harvest  of  1878  the  amount  of  stock  ac- 
cumulated was,  however,  not  too  heavy,  but  still  large  enough,  so  that 
as  the  prospects  in  Italy  were  good  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  prices 
for  European  and  Asiatic  silks  would  become  cheap,  and  at  last  impart 
a  sound  basis  to  business. 

But  these  hopes  were  blasted,  for  the  iujury  sustained  by  the  silk 
crop  in  France  was  used  as  a  pretense  for  spreading  erroneous  ideas  re- 
garding the  Italian  crop.  The  amount  produced  in  Europe  was  rated  too 
low,  and  the  prices  paid  were  much  too  high.  This  was  at  once  tele- 
graphed to  the  East,  and  as  the  second  crop  in  Canton  and  Shanghai  had 
turned  out  badly,  the  desire  for  speculation  was  greatly  excited  among 
the  Chinese,  especially  in  Shanghai,  where  a  single  mandarin  bought  a 
quantity  of  7,000  bales,  whereby  the  prices  were  kept  at  a  fictitious 
height  till  September.  The  quantities  of  Italian  silk,  however,  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  soon  showed  an  excess  of  supply  over  demand 
quite  incompatible  with  first  crop  estimates.  On  the  matter  being  sifted 
it  turned  out  that  instead  of  27,580,000  kilos  of  cocoons  for  Italy,  as 
announced  by  the  silk  merchants  of  Lyons,  the  amount  of  37,201,703  kilos 
was  given  by  the  ^^Associousione  delV  industria  e  del  commerdo  delle 
sete  in  Italia  "  as  the  real  amount.  This  calculation,  based  on  exact  es- 
timates, explains,  of  course,  the  continued  supply  and  the  fall  in  price. 
China  and  Japan  are  necessarily  influenced  by  the  reports  from  Europe, 
but  not  being  in  possession  of  an  overwhelming  quantity  of  silk,  and, 
in  feet,  most  likely  not  in  a  i)osition  to  come  up  to  a  quantity  equal  to 
that  exported  last  year,  prices  have  mostly  been  too  high  as  against  the 
quantity  produced  in  Europe.  As  in  the  establishments  for  drying  silk 
elsewhere  so  also  in  Basle,  the  year  1878  shows  an  increase  over  its 
predecessor,  namely,  251,256  kilos,  against  229,869  kilos  in  1877.  Among 
the  first  named  were  110,787  kilos  organzin,  123,673  kilos  tram,  and 
16,786  kilos  grfege. 
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FLORET  SPINNING. 

The  year  1878  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  rather  favorable  for 
floret  spinning,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consumption  became  somewhat 
greater,  and  consequently  stood  in  a  better  proportion  to  the  produce ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weavers,  by  carefully  selecting  the  raw- 
material,  were  able  in  selling  to  obtain  moderate  advances.  Still  the 
year  cannot  be  considered  as  a  good  one.  It  began  with  rather  high 
prices  for  the  raw  material  and  low  prices  for  yam.  Not  much  business 
being  done,  the  prices  of  frisons  and  cocoons  advanced  only  from  1  to  1^ 
francs  per  kilo,  and  that  of  yam  from  3  to  4  francs  per  kUo.  In  conse-, 
quence  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Kussia  and  Turkey,  there  was," 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  a  greater  request  for  chappe,  ana 
as  this  article  during  the*  summer  was  largely  used  in  the  maJdng  of 
velvet  and  materials  for  ladies^  costumes,  an  ^vance  in  the  price  of  yam 
from  2  to  2^  francs  per  kilo  was  experienced,  notwithstandmg  the  large 
extent  of  the  silk  crop.  This  rising  in  price  lasted,  however,  only  for  a 
short  time,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  market  stood  almost  at  the 
same  level  as  before.  The  threatening  attitude  of  England  was  a  con- 
stant barrier  to  any  decided  improvement,  and  the  English  bank  crisis 
also  served  as  a  warning,  tending  to  make  everybody  careful,  and  even 
timid,  in  the  use  of  money.  This  state  of  feeling  was  keenly  felt  in  this 
branch  through  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  In  November,  however,  a 
slight  improvement  took  place.  The  consumption  of  chappe,  though  not 
inconsiderable,  was  less  than  in  the  good  years  before,  as  well  as  in  1877. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  year  much  more  business  was  done  in  this 
article,  giving  rise  to  several  notable  transactions. 

^'Fringetuist^  for  deep  black,  and  used  by  lace  and  fringe  makers 
generally,  was  for  a  time  in  demand,  but  the  sale  soon  became  duU,  and 
the  quantity  sold  was  very  variable. 

^^Setcing  silk^^  of  which  a  very  superior  quality  is  here  manufitctured, 
is  a  favorite  article  of  regular  consumption,  but,  in  comparison  with  the 
total  amount  produced,  only  of  moderate  importance. 

"jFVmtorf«,''as  regards  Basle,  deserve  attention  only  in  so  far  as,  through 
last  year's  failure  in  this  article,  the  competition  on  the  part  of  French 
spinners,  who  almost  exclusively  supply  the  ''^  cannettes^  necessary  for 
this  manufacture^  was  more  felt.  The  quantity  of  chappe  and  twist  pro- 
duced by  the  spinners  of  Basle  and  vicinity  amounts  to  about  70,000 
kilos.  Of  this  amount,  according  to  the  official  returns,  205,004  kilos 
were  exported  to  France  (in  1877, 127,456  kilos).  In  reference  to  Ger- 
many, no  official  returns  are  available,  the  article  ha\'ing  been  at  that 
time  n^e  of  duty ;  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  remaining  quantity  is  consumed  there.  Whether  the  new 
customs  policy  of  the  imperial  chancellor  shall  exercise  a  detrimental 
influence  on  this  export,  or  whether  the  threatening  cloud  looming  in  the 
distance  shall  again  disappear,  will  soon  be  apparent. 

WOOL. 

As  concerning  this  article,  the  following  points  may  be  noticed :  During 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  there  was  no  considerable  change  in 
the  prices ;  they  fell  before  tlie  shearing  time,  in  April  and  May,  and 
remained  low  during  the  first  half  of  the  buying  season.  Towaids  tJhe 
end  of  June,  however,  there  was  a  greater  demand,  and  the  prices  ad- 
vanced and  remained  high  till  a  reaction  came,  toward  the  latter  part  of 
September ;  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  year  all  prices  declined. 
The  raw  material  was  then  8  to  10  per  cent,  cheaper,  according  to  kind 
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than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  from  20  to  30  per  cent  under  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  increased  briskness  of  trade,  which 
happened  towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  may  be  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  considerable  sales  of  yam  and  manufactured  goods  destined  for 
Bussia;  the  Gherman  worsted-yam  spinners  were  also  enabled  from  June 
till  September  to  keep  up  the  price  of  yam,  which  had  advanced  some 
10  per  cent. ;  there  was,  however^ut  little  improvement  in  the  cloth  manu- 
fsKiture  during  this  tame.  In  England  and  France  people  were  then 
expecting  an  increase  of  business,  an  expectation  in  which  they  were 
disappointed,  and  after  October  the  financial  catastrophes  which  had 
taken  place  in  Engand  pressed  heavily  on  the  country.  Cheap  wools 
were  still  more  neglected  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  than  they 
had  been  in  the  spring,  while  fine  and  superfine  kinds  were  in  greater 
demand,  and  secured  in  comparison  better  prices. 

During  the  past  year,  worsted  yam  was  more  largely  used  by  the 
cloth  manufacturers  than  formerly.  Although  the  circumstances  were 
in  many  ways  unfavorable,  it  may  well  be  said  that  the  wool  manufacture 
did  not  sufter  as  much  as  several  other  branches. 

DYEING. 

The  business  done  here  in  dyeing  was  in  1878  as  unfortunate  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  previous  year.  An  entire  stoppage  of  trade,  and 
then  an  overwhelming  amount  of  very  urgent  work,  followed  each  other 
in  succession.  In  general,  colored  ribbons  seemed  to  be  more  fashion- 
able, while  black  ribbons  were  neglected,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
dyers  in  black,  and  particularly  in  deep  black,  had  very  little  to  do» 
The  continual  preference  of  the  public  for  cheap  articles  made  the  man- 
ufacture of  materials  mixed  with  cotton  more  general,  and  thus  most 
of  the  cotton  dyers  were  tolerably  busy.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  the  price  of  aniline  colors,  drags,  soap,  coal,  &c.,  during  the 
past  year,  caused  partly  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  manufacture,  and  partly  by  the  dullness  of  trade  and 
overproduction.  The  price  of  dyeing  kept  pace  only  too  well  with  this 
reduction  in  the  value  of  the  necessary  raw  material,  and  particularly 
in  cotton  dyeing,  in  which  certainly  a  great  improvement  has  been  made 
during  the  last  year;  the  competition  was  very  close,  and  consequently 
the  prices  of  dyeing  came  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  wages  of  the  better  workmen  remained  the  same,  while  among 
the  commoner  class,  and  especially  among  the  dyers  in  black,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  weekly  wages  here  and  there  took  place. 

In  the  year  1878,  the  amount  dyed  for  ribbon  and  silk  factories  to- 
gether, amounted  to  408,296  kilos  (1877,  387,913  kilos)  silk,  157,730- 
kilos  (1877,  171,532  kilos)  chappe,  and  92,872  kilos  cotton. 

WATCHES. 

From  Pruntrat,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Switzerland,  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  Lake  Leman  in  the  extreme  southwest,  and  from  the  frontier 
river  Doubs  down  to  the  Jura  Lakes  and  still  farther,  the  watch  manu- 
facture once  flourished  as  the  most  important  branch  of  Swiss  industry.. 
The  manufacture  was  carried  on  by  able,  well-to-do  men,  and  wages  were 
so  high  that  a  good  workman  could  earn  from  10  to  20  francs  a  day. 
Only  first-rate  work  was  produced.  The  orders  from  foreign  countries^ 
especially  from  England  and  America,  came  in  direct.  This  continued 
to  be  the'case  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decade  (1860-1870)  of  our 
century*   Then  it  was  that  impure  elements  got  mixed  up  in  this  branch 
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of  business ;  consequently  a  great  part  of  tbis  valuable  branch  of  in- 
dustry, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the  trade  in  its  productions  be- 
<3ame  taints,  and  watches  of  quite  an  inferior  quality  were  brought  into 
the  market.  In  this  way  the  greatest  damage  was  done  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Swiss  watchmaking  J  its  star  gradually  sank  and,  at  the  Phila- 
delphia exhibition  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  general  that  in  the  face  of 
the  productions  brought  forth  by  the  competition  of  other  countries, 
particularly  of  the  United  States  and  France,  this  branch  of  Swiss  in- 
dustry would  be  entirely  destroyed.  These  apprehensions,  however, 
were  not  realized.  The  better  class  of  manufacturers  met  together, 
consulted,  and  sought  by  careftd  work  and  the  use  of  all  the  improve- 
ments made  by  art  and  science  to  regain  their  former  prestige  and,  by  • 
summoning  up  all  their  strength,  to  compete  successfully  with  other  na- 
tions. These  efforts  were  not  made  in  vain.  Orders  came  in  again, 
workshops  were  enlivened,  and  better  times  would  have  dawned  for  the 
tried  watchmaking  population,  if  the  general  dullness  of  trade  and  want 
of  employment  had  not  pressed  heavily  upon  and  hindered  every  attempt 
at  improvement.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expected  that  a  removal  and  sup- 
pression, as  far  as  possible,  of  inferior  work,  will  be  the  happy  result  of 
this  crisis. 

The  position  which  Swiss  watchmaking  took  at  the  Paris  exhibition, 
has  made  up  for  much  of  the  evil  that  had  been  done  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Perret,  the  judge  for  awards  in  the  watchmaking  department, 
calls  this  exhibition  a  triumph^  proving  anew  that,  if  the  Swiss  watch- 
makers would  but  keep  up  their  confidence,  courage,  and  energy,  noth- 
ing could  hinder  them  from  taking  up  and  carrying  to  a  successful  issue 
the  industrial  and  commercial  contest  both  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future. 

MACHINERY. 

The  last  year  may,  on  the  whole,  be  looked  upon  as  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  even  at  its  close  no  prospect  of  improvement  could  be  seen. 
The  price  of  raw  material  continued  to  decline,  English  pig-iron  from  10 
to  16  per  cent.,  and  bar-iron  about  7  per  cent.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoi)ed  that  this  backward  movement  which  has  been  noticed  for  several 
years  will  Boon  come  to  an  end,  as  the  blast-furnaces  and  foundries  will 
stop,  rather  than  work  on  at  a  loss.  In  England,  this  result  has  already 
been  reached,  and  a  great  number  of  furnaces  are  now  idle  there.  The 
wholesale  trade,  which  gives  employment  to  so  many  workmen,  has  ter- 
ribly suffered,  because  of  the  stagnation  in  the  market,  and  thus  no  new 
machines  have  been  produced.  As  to  war-material  and  that  required 
for  railways,  no  great  purchases  have  been  made;  on  the  contrary,  the 
railway  companies  seem  more  disposed  to  break  up  the  old  rails  rather 
than  lay  down  any  new  ones. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  machine  trade  must  have  recourse  to 
exi)ortation,  which,  however,  is  unfortunately  rendered  most  difficult 
by  the  duty  imposts  by  which  Switzerland  is  hemmed  in.  Germany, 
after  having  abolished  the  import  duty  on  iron  and  machines,  intro- 
duced it  again.  Italy  is  on  the  point  of  raising  the  duty ;  France  and 
Austria  have  already  pretty  high  conditions,  and  exportation  to  Russia 
has  been  rendered  most  difficult  by  high  duty,  and  still  more  by  the 
unfavorable  rate  of  exchange. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

Those  who  began  the  past  year  with  high  hopes,  and  with,  at  least,  a 
certain  surety  of  the  stability  of  the  prices  already  so  low,  were  thor- 
oughly deceived.    The  prices  were  not  only  not  stable,  but  in  them  a 
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reducing  tendency  made  itself  constantly  felt ;  the  decrease  in  price  of 
raw  iron,  after  many  fluctuations  during  the  year,  amounting  to  15  per 
cent.,  and  wrought  iron  from  4  to  7  per  cent.,  according  to  the  place  of 
production,  is  a  reduction,  which,  by  the  otherwise  so  unfEkvorable  state 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  weighs  very  heavily,  and  especially  so,  as  it 
is  only  to  be  met  by  the  ^eatest  sacrilices,  with  no  immediate  improve- 
ment to  be  expected.  This  bad  condition  of  the  iron  trade  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1872,  and  even  in  the  first  months  of  1873  the 
same  price  was  paid  for  one  cwt.  as  is  now  paid  for  two.  Thus  a  reduc- 
tion of  fblly  50  per  cent,  has  taken  place,  a  phenomenon,  which  is  as 
seldom  as  it  is  deplorable. 

•  Turning  to  the  raw  metals,  the  state  of  trade  is  equally  unsatisfactory  f 
tin  and  copper  have  especially  suffered  by  the  continual  crisis.  The 
price  of  tin,  which  had  suffered  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent.,  has  so  far 
improved  that  the  reduction  amounts  to  7  per  cent,  while  copper  suffered 
a  reduction  of  11  to  12  per  cent,  without  having  experienced  any  later 
improvement.  Among  the  wrought  metals,  pewter  has  particularly  de- 
creased in  value,  showing  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent.  To  be  shorty 
metallurgy  is  in  such  a  hopeless  position  that,  if  circumstances  do  not 
change  for  the  better,  the  most  serious  anticipations  will  be  fully  justi- 
fied, strengthened  as  they  are  by  the  sensible  reduction  in  the  consump- 
tion. 

CUSTOMS. 

The  reduction  in  the  customs,  noticed  in  the  beginning  of  1877,  has- 
continued  in  the  last  year.  The  amount  for  1878,  of  15,661,349  is  less 
by  66,875  francs  than  the  amount  for  1877.  The  statement  is  more 
favorable  in  regard  to  the  budget  for  1878,  showing  an  increase  of  661,349 
francs  ovey  the  anticipated  amount  of  15  millions.  Up  to  the  end  of 
September  the  income  was  greater  by  194,978  francs  than  during  the 
same  period  of  the  preceding  year ;  at  that  time  a  backward  movement 
began,  which,  continuing  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  caused  the  above 
mentioned  deficiency.  The  increased  importation  of  wine  concerns  Hun- 
garian wine  especially,  and  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  reduction  in  freight 
as  well  as  to  the  low  price  of  this  article.  The  importation  in  the  fifth 
customs  district  of  Switzerland  extends  particularly  to  grain,  flour, 
sirup,  wine^  sheet-iron,  machines,  furniture,  and  window-glass;  in  the 
sixth  district,  to  cement,  hydraulic'  limes,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  cast- 
iron,  flour,  rolled-barley,  wine,  sugar.  India-rubber,  southern  fruits,  glass- 
ware, porcelain,  and  leather.  K  the  imports  have  fallen  off  on  the  whole, 
the  exports  have,  on  tiie  contrary,  been  greater  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  deficiency  in  the  income,  from  all  imports,  amounts  to  74,000 
francs,  of  which  68,900  francs  is  due  alone  to  the  reduced  import  of  rail- 
way materials. 

The  increased  income  from  the  articles  taxed  according  to  weight, 
amounts  to  7,581  frttncs,  and  from  all  exports  taken  together,  but  par- 
ticularly from  wood,  articles  of  daily  consumption,  metals,  textile  fabrics,, 
and  chemical  products,  to  15,769  ficancs.  The  great  decrease  in  the  ex- 
port of  live  stock  concerns  sheep  principally.  The  most  important  re- 
daction is  noticeable  in  wood^  bark,  tiles.  There  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  grain,  flour,  and  hardware.  The  fact  is  worthy  of  notice,, 
that  300,000  gwL  more  has  been  conveyed  in  the  direction  towards 
France  man  has  come  from  that  country,  and  that  this  difference  is 
caused  by  wood  coming  from  Austria  and  Germany.  The  traffic  in 
grain  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  direction  from  east  to  west  and 
northwest. 
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RAILWAYS. 


According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  Swiss  Handelszeitung^  the 
income  of  the  Swiss  railways  for  the  seven  months  from  January  to 
July  was  as  follows : 


Yean. 

From  pas- 
sengers. 

From  goods. 

Total. 

1874 

Franet. 
11, 747, 897 
12,906,073 
14,085,488 
13, 077, 340 
13. 481, 930 
12,995,552 

Franet. 
18,824,720 
.14,840,881 
16,240,563 
15,488,781 
15, 153, 055 
16,112,795 

Franct, 

25, 579, 617 

27,746,404 

80,834,006 

20,466,180 

28,634,068 

20,108,340 

1876 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

INCOME  FEB  EILOMETEB. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 


7,010 

0.818 

7,851 

0,028 

6.088 

8,056 

5,021 

6,561 

5,845 

0,008 

6,087 

6,307 

17,287 
16,870 
15.040 
12.481 
11,858 
11,340 


Although  538  kilometers  more  were  under  management  this  year  than 
in  the  year  1876,  the  receipts  are  1,200,000  ftuncs  less.  On  account  of 
the  tariffs  having  been  raised,  the  decrease  of  traf&c  is  still  more  con- 
siderable than  that  of  income.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  have 
in  particular  fallen  off  lately,  the  decrease  amounting  in  July  of  this, 
when  compared  with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  to  110,000  francs. 

EALPH  L.  DOERE. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Baale^  October  1, 1879. 


BASLE. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Basle  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending'^ 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
81,1878. 

March  31, 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

SUk  ribbons 

$223,916  60 
86,183  01 
19, 048  76 
209,142  38 
65, 476  92 
33, 279  75 

$495,945  60 
68,123  64 
19, 483  76 
181,295  81 
48,676  35 
29,251  92 

$291, 948  65 
57.640  56 
14,648  21 
168,781  54 
86,535  26 
24,943  90 

$501,904  33 
35,688  47 

*'"239,'4i6'47' 
67,506  02 
36,137  23 

$1,513,714  98 

192,485  58 

58, 075  78 

738  636  30 

Silk  tissues 

Straw  and  cotton  dress  goods. . 
Watches 

Cheese     

288,284  16 
123,612  80 

Miscellaneons  ?oo4l4. . .  - 

Total 

587,042  32 

837,777  58 

634,298  02 

880.641  52 

2,939.760  44 

TThited  States  Consulatb, 

Basle,  October  1, 1879. 


RALPH  L.  DOEBS. 
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GENEVA. 


Report,  hy  Comul  Ada  ns,  on  the  trade  ani  industry  of  the  consular  dis- 
trict 0/  Geneva  for  1879. 

The  consular  district  of  Greneva  includes  the  cantons  of  Geneva,  Vaud. 
iPribourg,  and  the  Valais,  that  is,  the  southwest  comer  of  S\dtzerlana 
lying  between  the  Jura  and  the  central  range  of  the  Alps,  and  drained 
by  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Upper  Ehone  and  Lake  Geneva.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Statistical  Handbook  of  Switzerland  for  1879,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  for  1880  is  estimated  at  573,096  souls.  According  to 
a  census  taken  in  1876,  there  were  119,744  households,  of  which  50.546 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  possessing  509,415  head  of  stock  or  aHl 
kinds,  whidi  indicates  the  agricultural  and  p^toral  character  of  the 
people.  The  area  of  these  four  cantons  is  10,418  square  kilometers,  of' 
which  3,577  square  kilometers  (including  the  surface  occupied  by  towns, 
roadways,  lakes,  &c.)  are  unproductive,  and  6,841  square  kilometers  (di- 
vided into  woodland,  vineyards,  and  farmlands)  are  productive. 

The  forests  lie  principally  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  the  Lower 
Alps  and  yield,  under  supervision  of  the  federal  government,  a  constant 
supply  of  timber,  lumber,  firewood,  and  charcoal.  As  the  home  demand 
for  fuel  is  greater  than  tne  supply,  prices  are  always  high,  and  there  is 
a  large  importation  of  coal  l^m  France  and  Kelgium. 

The  farm  lands  include  all  areas  under  cultivation,  except  the  vine- 
yards. The  harvests  this  year  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  (the  principal  grains 
grown  here),  and  hay  are  for  above  the  average  yield  in  quantity  and 
quality,  but  not  equal  to  the  home  demand.  The  canton  of  Geneva  alone 
takes  of  cereals  200,000  quintaux  metriques*,  with  an  estimated  yield  of 
only  60,000  quintaux.  There  is  an  exportation  of  some  importance  of 
horses,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  hay,  straw,  and  hides.  At 
a  great  cattle  fair  held  in  October  at  Bulle,  canton  of  Fribourg,  the  av- 
erage price  for  bullocks  was  from  450  to  500  francs,  the  finer  specimens 
bringing  from  800  to  1,500  francs.  The  several  varieties  of  the  Gruyifere 
cheese  are  known  everywhere,  and  an  unusual  demand  is  reported  this 
year  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.    Fruits  are  a  failure. 

The  vineyards  occupy  a  narrow  belt  running  down  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone  fix)m  Sierre,  and  along  the  northern  and  southwestern 
shores  of  Lake  Geneva  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy,  containing,  in  all,  an 
area  of  85  square  kilometers.  The  wineis  produced  are  principally  white, 
of  which  the  best  known  are  the  Muscat  and  Yvome  of  the  Rhone  Val- 
ley, the  Villeneuve  and  La  Cdte  of  the  lake  shore.  Of  these  there  is 
usually  a  small  exportation  to  England  and  France.  This  year  the  yield 
is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  quantity  and  quality  since  1816.  The  season 
began  a  month  later  than  usual,  and  snow  feU  in  the  canton  of  Yaud  on 
the  16th  of  October.  In  the  canton  of  Geneva  the  crop  is  almost  a  fail- 
ure. In  Yaud  the  yield  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  francs,  against  an  av- 
erage of  15,000,000  francs.  In  the  Rhone  YaUey,  which,  running  east 
and  west,  receives  the  sun  all  day,  and  has  a  climate  of  its  own,  results 
are  bettei-  but  still  bad.  The  calamity  falls  most  heavily  on  small  pro- 
prietors, whose  vines  are  their  only  resource.  The  larger  owners  and 
dealers  nave  the  benefit  of  the  immediate  rise  in  values  of  previous  vint- 

*  1  quintal  metrique^z  100  kUograms.  The  annnal  importation  of  cereals  into  aU 
Switzerland  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  quintals,  principally  firom  the  Black  Sea,  Africa, 
Hungary,  and  America.    This  year  the  importation  is  estimated  at  3,500,000  quintals. 
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ages  whicb  always  follows  a  bad  grape  harvest.    Before  the  vintage  was 
finished  prices  had  already  risen  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1873. 

MANUPACTUBBa 

With  an  inexhaustible  and  constant  supply  of  water-power,  this  part 
of  Switzerland  is  nearly  destitute  of  machinery  and  manu£actures ;  a 
fact  due  partly  to  the  distance  of  sources  of  supply  and  of  good  markets 
and  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  largely  also  to  the  habits  and 
temper  of  the  people.  The  characteristic  industry  of  the  Swiss  who  are 
not  farmers,  shepherds,  vine-growers,  shopkeepners,  or  hotel-keepers,  is 
what  is  called  here  la  petite  Industrie — ^the  &brication  of  small  articles 
of  common  use,  convenience,  or  pleasure,  in  general  demand,  and  re- 
quiring littie,  or  very  light  and  simple,  machinery.  Such  are  the 
fabriques  of  chocolate,  cigars,  straw  hats  (a  new  industry  here),  musical 
boxes,  gold  chains  and  jewelry,  and.  the  most  famous  product  of  the 
country,  watches.  In  this  consular  district  there  are  19  cigar  factories, 
employing  1,400  workmen,  with  a  large  sale  in  Switzerland  and  a  con- 
siderable exportation  to  France  and  Italy,  where  the  peculiar  cigares 
de  Vevey  are  well  known;  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  8  manufactories  of 
musical  boxes,  employing  200  or  300  workmen,  with  annual  sales  to  the 
value  of  700,000  francs  ,*  80  or  90  houses  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
watehes,  or  parts  of  watches,  representing  a  capital  of  25,000,000  francs* 
with  annual  sales  to  about  the  same  amount.  Production  of  this  kina 
is  the  first  to  feel  the  approach  of  commercial  depresKuon,  and  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Southwestern  Switzerland  are  just  emerging  from 
the  severest  trial  they  have  ever  known.  One  of  the  largest  manu£ac- 
turers  of  watches  here  tells  me  that  within  six  months  there  is  a  slight 
bat  manifest  improvement  in  the  demand  from  all  quarters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  United  States  that  all  look  for  relief.  The  returning  pros- 
perity there  is  welcomed  as  meaning  better  times  for  Switzerland. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Exports. — According  to  the  records  of  the  office,  the  exportations  to 
the  United  States  from  this  district  rose  steadily  tUl  it  reached  the  value 
of  4,712,996  francs  in  1871,  and  then  fell  rapidly  to  1,248^255  francs  in 
1878.  The  turning  point  seems  to  have  been  reached  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  the  third  quarter  showing  a  decided  increase. 

SlatiBHcs  of  population  for  the  conaular  district  of  Genwa, 


CftBtona. 


GeooTft..... 

Vftad 

Valni* 

Fribourg... 

Total 


Popiilation. 


Ceoans 
of  1870. 


93,280 
281.700 

96.884 
110,832 


582,665 


Inorenflc. 
1860-1870. 


Ftreent 
ia260 
9.021 
7.U0 
5.294 


Ukitrd  States  Consulate.  Geneva, 


1880. 


108,726 
260,119 
108,066 
116, 185 


573,096 


Religion. 


Catholic 


PeregfUL 

5L4 

&0 

99.0 

85.0 


ProtiM- 
tant. 


Perc&niL 

46.8 

92l0 

1.0 

16.0 


Nomber  of  baiiM> 
ho)dainl876. 


Sngwd 
inagrl- 
cnltwe. 


2,579 
21,844 

i^eo» 

10,621 


50,546 


Wbolo 
number. 


22,677 
52,963 
20,726 


119,744 


LYELL  T.  ADAMS. 
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Cantons. 

Horses. 

Moles. 

Asses. 

Horned 
cattle. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

TotaL 

OfiUBTft  ........*•••.... 

2,978 

16,801 

1,912 

8,761 

15 
108 

219 
178 
729 
79 

6,949 
77,243 
65.024 
64,515 

2,345 
41,879 
12.224 
24,278 

871 
42,386 
57,614 
20,966 

1,866 
16,460 
28,728 
12,820 

14.728 
196,055 
168,640 
130,902 

Vftnd 

VmlAis 

FrllMmrg 

Total 

30,447 

2,605  i    1.206 

213,731 

80,726 

121,837 

58,864 

509,415 

Areas  in  square  kilometers. 


Productive  lands. 

TJnprodnc- 
dye  lands. 

Cantons. 

Woodland. 

Vineyards. 

Farmlands, 
Sec. 

TotaL 

Total. 

Generft 

2L0 
684.0 
625.3 
276.9 

14.8 

56.8 

11.4 

2.8 

197.1 
1,989.0 
1,773.2 
1,189.9 

232.9 
2,728.8 
2,409.9 
1,469.6 

46.6 

494.0 

2,887.2 

199.4 

279.4 

V»ud 

3,222.8 
5,247.1 
1,669.0 

YaIaIs 

Friboorg 

Total 

1,607.2 

84. 8      •     ^  1^-  2 

6,84L2 

8,577.1 

10,418.3 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  consular  district  of  Geneva  for  year  ending 

September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December  81, 
1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

June  30. 1879. 

September 
30,1879. 

Watchea  

$27,996  88 

5.363  62 

86.428  89 

12,032  10 

$24,731  12 

6,378  67 

30,362  74 

5,417  50 

$15.807  66 

5^271  61 

83.809  82 

11,896  60 

$35,383  68 

8.850  83 

57, 696  11 

8,22113 

$108,019  20 
25,864  63 
158,297  06 
37,567  42 

Hosical  boxes 

Patent  leather 

"Miifoflllftneowi..  .  .  T - 

Total 

81,82149 

66,890  12 

66,785  09 

110, 161  70 

326,648  40 

ST.  GALL. 

Statement  of  the  exports  from  St.  Gall  to  the  United  States  during  the  gear  ending  September 

30, 1878. 


Articles. 


Quarter  ending— 


I>eoember81, 
1878. 


KarohSl, 
1870. 


Jane  80, 
1870. 


September 
80,1870. 


Total  fbr 
the  year. 


Embroidered  goods : 
Hamburg  tnmminss— 

In  cotton  foundation,  white 

In  cotton  foundation,  colored. .. . 

In  other  foundations 

Tamboured  articles— 

Laoe  curtain^  Teatibnlefl 

Handkerchiefs,  and  other  foncy 

artiolea 

Cotton  goods : 
JjooBk  trimmings— 

fo  cotton 

In half-Unen  and  dxeaa-goods... 

31 0  R— VOL  n 


$008,722  66 

0,864  45 

284  60 

U,  861  18 

2,682  16 


18,600  80 
6,460  40 


$011,647  86 
21,320  58 
3,048  00 

41,166  78 

6,06178 


82,442  06 
U,  120  04 


^^ 


$688,726  68 

2,074  74 

26  00 

13,024  06 

8,182  28 


6,764  61 
707  01 


$676,82186 
840  14 
100  80 

60,660  26 

6,266  40 


$8,120.817  41 
34.400  01 
8,443  66 

116,2U14 

16,102  65 


1,82262        54.72007 
1,118  28  i      18,560  63 
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Statement  of  the  export%from  St,  Gall  to  the  United  States,  ^'C. — Continued. 


Articled. 


Quarter  ending- 


December  31, 

1878. 


KarchSl. 
1879. 


Jane  30, 
1879. 


September 
30,1879. 


Total  for 
the  year. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Fancy  artiolea— 
Colored  Toggenburg  artiolea  ... 
Printed     handkeroniefs,     Sec., 

white  foundation 

Piece-goods- 
Plain  muslin  

Figured  and  dotted  Swiss,  Sto. . 
Silk-goods : 

Piece-goods 

Bibbons 

Embroidered  articles 

Misc^laneous : 

Iron-vam  goods 

Provisions 

Sundries - 


17,16128 

1,058  90 

2,112  40 
26,135  80 

26,176  07 


1.188  34 

4.043  63 

2,395  52 

556  21 


$5,015  74 

1,383  88 

154  40 
34,044  87 

28,423  52 
5,221  48 
3,775  15 

2,886  74 
608  19 
864  73 


17,60115 


748  51 
13,279  92 

28.834  51 

1,121  91 

187  27 

4,184  80 

1,161  87 

400  67 


111,190  46 

639  88 

2,242  07 
12,684  89 

39,044  61 

541  18 

12,438  26 

6,972  17 

689  59 

5,881  90 


130,977  63 

8,083  16 

6.2CT  88 
80,606  48 

122,477  61 
6.884  57 
17,584  02 

17,086  84 
4,856  17 
7,702  61 


Total  in  United  States  gold  coin 
Total  for  the  preceding  year  . . . 


1,112,825  32 
900.660  51 


1, 108, 719  63 
1.023,760  82 


717,964  35 
650,67120 


726.907  44 
848,730  79 


3.666,416  74 
3,488.828  32 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


212.164  81 
I..— 


84,958  81 


67.298  15 


121,828  86 


243,608  42 


L.  J.  DEZEYK. 


ZUEICH. 

BeporL  hy  Consul  Byers.  on  the  vintage  and  food  prices  of  the  district  of 

Zurich  for  1879.^ 

I  have  delayed  this  report  somewhat  to  obtain  the  result  of  the 
vintage  finished  this  week.  The  failure  of  tiie  vines  has  been^  in  most 
districts,  lamentable. 

Wine  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  with  the  Swiss  people,  fhlly  a& 
much  so  as  is  bread  or  meat;  hence,  the  sad  failure  is  all  tiie  more 
noticeable. 

In  a  few  vineyards  there  are  tolerable  results ;  in  many  only  half 
the  usual  vintage,  and  in  many  more  only  a  third  and  even  less. 
Usually  grape  growing  and  small  special  farming  is  very  profitable  in 
the  country ;  10,  20,  and  even  30  per  cent,  on  the  investment  is  not 
uncommon ;  but  this  exceptional  year  there  is,  in  most  places,  no  profit 
at  all. 

There  are  100,000  acres  of  vines  in  the  country,  valued  at  about 
50,000,000  francs.  The  yield  averages,  perhaps,  40,000,000  francs  worth 
of  wine  per  year,  consumed  whoUy  by  a  population  of  only  about 
2,500,000.  As  the  produce  of  these  vineyards  is  a  necessary  article 
of  food  here,  the  failure  i)er  year  will  necessitate  the-  expenditure  of 
15,000,000  to  20,000,000  francs  on  foreign  wines.  These  imported  wines 
will  be  furnished  by  Spain,  Hungary,  and  France. 

The  almost  complete  failure  of  the  vines  in  most  districts  was  unex- 
pected, even  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  growers  had  a  right  to  expect  at 
least  a  fortnight  still  of  ripening  weather. 

What  with  the  failure  in  crops,  the  unprofitable  position  of  the  silk, 
watch,  and  cotton  industries,  together  with  the  almost  bankrupt  con- 

*  A  p  ortion  of  this  report  relating  to  the  Swiss  and  American  competitive  silk  and 
watch  industries  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  p.  153,  vol.  1. 
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dition  of  the  railroads,  the  position  of  Switzerland  at  the  commencement 
of  this  winter  is  anything  bnt  gratifying. 

There  is  a  hox>e  that  the  new  revival  of  business  in  America  may  ex- 
tend some  of  its  good  influences  even  to  the  Alps.    I!ime  only  will  telL 

Below  I  give  a  list  of  present  prices  of  some  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  life  at  Zurich: 

White  bread perpotind..    fO  05  to    $0  06 

Batter do 35 

Beef do 17  to         20 

Pork do 18 

Coffee do 40 

Sngar do 12 

Eggs per  dozen..  2S 

l«^)od,  cut  and  split per  cord..  12  00 

Coal perowt..  45  to         50 

Bent,  for  a  floor  of  five  or  six  rooms per  year..  500  00 

S.  H.  M.  BYEES. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  October  30, 1879. 


SPAIN. 

ALICANTE. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  deoUwed  exports  from  the  ooneular  district  of  Alioante  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Artioles. 

December 
81,  1878. 

KarchSl, 
1879. 

June  80. 
1879. 

September 
30,1879. 

Mats 

$1,500  00 
9,245  00 
4,663  77 

$900  00 

2,598  00 

49,069  14 

650  00 

$2,400  00 
11,848  00 

"Wine 

Xiiooiice root 

63,682  91 

AlmOIMllI    ...rT.       T r      -t r- 

660  00 

Total,  United  States  gold 

16,308  77 
84,099  20 

63,307  14 
16,752  54 

68,615  91 

Total  for  nreoedinir  vear 

$2^736  12 

72,687  86 

Increase 

36,554  60 

Decrease .    ...  ...      ... 

21,78«12 

18,790  48 

8»97196 

WILLIAM  LEACH  GIBO. 


BAECELONA. 

Report,  by  Consul  ScJieuch,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Barcelona  for  ihe 
year  1878  and  the  first  six  months  of  1879. 

I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  yoa  the  accompanying  retorns  of  American 
and  foreign  shipping  at  this  port  daring  the  year  1878  and  for  the  first 
six  montiis  of  1879. 

I  most  again  call  attention  to  the  £aict  that  statistical  information  is 
not  ofl&ciiQly  published  or  printed  on  shipping  and  commerce,  yet  the 
indosed  tabular  forms  may  be  counted  as  accurate,  especially  those  on 
American  and  foreign  shipping. 

It  is  not  satisfactory  to  point  to  the  fact,  as  shown  in  returns  A  and 
B,  of  the  steady  falling  off  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels.    The  only 
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reason  for  tliis,  I  believe,  is  the  heavy  port  charges  of  Spain  and  the  con- 
tinual fines  imposed  for  trivial  causes,  often  attributable  to  Spanish  con- 
suls in  the  United  States^  who  levy  heavy  charges  for  the  certification 
of  the  captain's  manifest  and  other  consular  attention^  so  that  the  captains 
believe  themselves  perfectly  safe  against  fine. 

It  would  be  a  plain  repetition  of  previous  reports  to  describe  in  detail 
the  cargoes  brought  to  this  country  by  foreign  vessels,  mostly  all  bring- 
ing their  own  countries'  productions,  viz,  the  Italian,  charcoal,  marble, 
sulphur,  staves ;  the  Russian,  timber,  deals,  and  tallow ;  the  Danish,  cod- 
fish; the  Greek,  grain  and  maize;  the  Austrian,  timber,  masts,  and 
staves ;  the  Norwegian,  timber,  deals,  and  codfish ;  the  German,  codfish, 
hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  with  occasional  cargoes  of  cotton  and  -pe^- 
troleum  from  the  United  States ;  the  English,  principally  coal,  railroad 
iron,  hardware,  fire-bricks,  and,  during  the  last  18  months,  grain,  petro- 
leum, and  cotton  firom  the  United  States. 

The  year  1878  was  not  favorable  for  the  Spanish  shipping,  as  the  im- 
ports and  exports  did  not  reach  the  value  of  the  previous  year.  The 
commercial  transactions  of  the  past  year  have  b€«n  very  difficult  and 
limited,  hence  the  stagnation  in  shipping. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  SOME  SPECIAL  ARTICLES. 

Cotton  received  in  1878, 156,000  bales ;  on  hand  January  1, 1878, 23,000 
bales ;  consumption,  155,000  bales ;  on  hand  January,  1879,  26,000  bales. 

The  cotton  received  came  as  follows :  From  the  United  States,  97,000 
bales :  fit>m  Brazil,  15,000  bales ;  from  other  South  American  countries, 
5,000  bales,  and  the  remainder  from  the  Levante  and  India. 

Sugar. — ^Boxes  received  during  1878,  44,574;  consumed  during  1878, 
44,000  boxes:  stock  on  hand  January  1, 1879^  14,275  boxes ;  29,000  boxes 
came  from  Spanish  colonies  (Cuba  and  Philippine  Isles),  10,000  boxes 
from  Andalusia,  And  the  remainder  from  foreign  countries. 

Hides, — On  hand  January  1, 1878,  99,000;  received  during  the  year, 
368,510  pieces ;  consumption  in  1878,  393,500  pieces,  leaving  a  small 
stock  of  about  70,000  pieces  on  hand  January,  1879.  The  consumption 
was  about  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  but  prices  much  higher. 

Coffee, — Total  receipts  in  1878,  22^565  bags,  all  taken  up  and  disi>osed 
of  at  higher  prices  than  the  previous  year,  leaving  no  stock  on  hand 
January  1, 1879. 

Cocoa. — ^Total  receipts,  13,650  bags,  somewhat  less  than  in  1877.  Prices 
very  high. 

Petroleum. — Eeceipts,  19,750  barrels  and  10,870  boxes,  against  35,000 
barrels  and  26,500  boxes  during  1877,  showing,  therefore,  a  serious  dim- 
inution.   Price  moderate. 

Med  wines. — The  common  Catalonia  wines  were  formerly  all  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  South  America,  but  of  late,  as  ahready 
mentioned  in  my  last  year's  rei)ort,  they  are  largely  exportea  to  France, 
where  it  seems  they  are  in  great  demand  to  adiUterate  and  imitate  Bor- 
deaux wines,  so  that  prices  here  have  risen  accordingly,  the  crops  not 
being  over  abundant  but  very  superior  in  quality. 

Agriculture. — ^The  great  scarcity  of  rain  during  the  entire  year  of  1878 
told  hard  on  the  farmers  in  this  district,  they  hardly  raising  enough  of 
food  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  most  of  the  woolen  and  cotton 
factories  in  the  interior,  run  by  water-power,  had  to  suspend  work  en- 
tirely. 

Railways. — ^Matters  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The  lines  between 
Barcelona,  Tarragona,  and  France,  and  the  one  from  Barcelona  to  Yich 
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have  both  worked  without  mterraption,  and  thus  have  gathered  good 
receipts. 

No  public  works  of  any  special  note  have  been  undertaken  during 
1878,  and  the  works  conunenced  in  1877  (quays,  waterworks,  and  ware- 
houses) have  advanced  but  slightly. 

^HE  HABBOB. 

The  people  of  Barcelona  have  given  evidence  of  public  spirit  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  The  east- 
em  mole  has  been  prolonged  about  one-third  and  brought  so  near  the 
end  of  the  western  mole  as  to  render  the  enlarged  area  thoroughly  secure 
under  any  wind.  The  depth  of  water  inside  the  moles  is  fo)m  8  to  10 
meters  in  the  innermost  harbor,  and  12  to  14  near  the  mole's  end.  Many 
of  the  projected  works  (see  plan  of  "  port  of  Barcelona,''  when  finished, 
forwarded  with  last  year's  commercial  report,  October,  1878),  some  of 
them  declared  urgent,  are  in  progress;  among  them  wet-docks  for  mer- 
chant vessels,  accommodation  for  the  officials  and  authorities  of  the  port, 
and  a  long  range  of  warehouses.  These,  added  to  the  docks  already  in 
existence,  will  place  Barcelona,  in  point  of  convenience  for  merchant 
shipping,  in  the  same  conditions  enjoyed  by  the  commercial  marine  in 
Marseilles  or  Liverpool. 

FEED'K  H.  SCHEUOH. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  November  1, 1879. 


Beturn  of  American  shipping  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the 

year  187€ 

). 

Arrivals  and  departacea. 

Ko. 

Crew. 

Tonnage. 

Arrived , 

2 

2 

17 
17 

765 

Departed 

755 

Cargoes  inward:  1.312  bales  of  cotton,  of  the  valae  of  $91,840. 
Cargoes  outward,  in  ballast 

American  veaselt  arrived  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  years  1874-1878,  inclusive. 


Tears. 

No. 

Crew. 

Tonnitge. 

Ig74 

16 
10 
12 
10 
2 

153 
94 

112 
88 
17 

7,499 
5,016 
5,593 
8,091 
756 

1875 

187« 

1877 

1878 

Betum  of  Spanish  shipping  exclueively  at  the  port  of  Barcelona  during  the  year  1878. 


Description. 

Arrived. 

Departed. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Valae. 

Coasting* 

1.044 

746 

68 

218,698 
235,088 
24,870 

$9,149,000 
15,428,000 
1,366,000 

648 
796 
152 

178,486 

158,876 

68,550 

$12,490,000 
4,570,000 
4,191,060 

Foreign 

ColonM 

Total 

1,863 

473,651 

25,937,000 

1.595 

890,410 

21,251,000 

..  _      . /. 

*  Coasting  vessels  under  20  tons  are  not  figured  In  the  foregoing  statement.    Of  this  class  some  2,21& 
entered  the  port  during  the  year,  values  of  cargoes  nnlmown. 
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Betum  of  foreign  shipping  (American  and  Spanish  not  included)  at  the  port  of  BareeUma 

during  the  year  1878. 


Plag. 


Arrived. 


Nmnber. 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


Departed. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


Value. 


British 

Italian 

French 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

German 

HuMian 

Belgian 

Daniah 

Greek 

Anatrian 

Dutch 

Portuguese 

Total 

Total  for  prerlous  year 


273 

182 

112 

118 

60 

15 

9 

21 

6 

8 

8 

8 


814 


172,865 

44^655 

66,755 

41,130 

80,875 

8,050 

11,820 

3,065 

1.945 

2.885 

1,785 


#4,900,000 

1,247,950 

8,664,200 

1,613,250 

1,228,800 

266,500 

480,000 

39,550 

67,000 

74,980 

75,250 

6^600 


273 

182 

112 

U8 

60 

15 

9 

•    21 

5 

8 

8 

8 


172,865 

44,655 

66,755 

41,130 

30.875 

8.050 

11,820 

3,065 

1,945 

2,885 

1,785 

625 


384.355 
877,019 


13,662,980 
10,447,105 


814 
839 


884,355 
377,019 


$46,000 
116,000 
660,000 
70,000 
32,500 


28,000 
80,000 
14,26(» 


994,750 
098, 60» 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  Barcelona  to  the  United  States  for  (he 
year  ending  September  30, 1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 
year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,1878. 

Match  81, 
1879. 

Jtne80,1879. 

September 

TVine 

$2,22101 

8,226  76 

8,158  80 

860  70 

689  60 

$985  24 

17,149  98 

268  87 

627  20 

$2,716  88 

$1,046  04 
n;  682  36 
*    660  14 

$0,968  IS 

Lioorioe  rtMt 

3^007  96 

C<»rks 

1,166  21 
108  00 

5,148  03 
996  90 

Cigarette  paper 

Cnamoftifftar 

689  60 

Soap 

100  06 

100  06 

Sundries 

84  70 

116  62 

200  60 

410  82 

Total 

9,585  67 
11,404  18 

19,047  86 
11,96197 

4,090  09 
14,898  63 

16^446  94 
28,617  88 

40^170  46 

Total  for  preceding  year. 

66,772  62 

Tif  creane 

7,096  89 

Decrease 

1,818  66 

10,808  44 

12,070  96 

Statement  dewing  the  coal  huporied  at  Barcelona  during  the  year  ending  Septemiber  20, 1879. 


Komths. 


October,  1878... 
Kovember,  1878 
December,  1878 
January,  1879... 
February,  1879  . 
]iarch,1879  .... 

Aprfl,1879 

M!ay,1879 

June,  1879 

July,  1879 

August  1879  ... 
September,  1879 

Total.... 


Tons. 

6,804 

6,980 
15,118 
10.861 

6,297 
11,400 

9,125 
12,682 
11,021 
11,484 
15,987 
10,961 


127,018 


Tons, 
2,891 
5,511 
2,150 
7,751 
4,894 
8,006 
1,726 
2,448 
900 
2,502 
3,644 
2,997 


40,019 


14,046 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1,442 

2,229 

885 

8,375 

1,820 

2,174 

2,140 

884 

2.053 

860 

974 

1,748 

2^070 

1,422 

10,080 


Tons. 
5,774 
8,441 
4,787 
6,506 
2,212 
2.686 
4,990 
8,080 
8,183 
4,825 
1,106 
4,684 


51,128 


i 


Tons. 


524 
980 


1,870 

1,669 

800 

006 

1,060 

606 

1,488 

2,604 


11,070 


JbfM. 


890 


800 


Tons. 
458 

130 


412 


425 


611 
200 


2.736 


I 


Tons. 

16,860 

18,766 

28,829 

84,820 

20,168 

20,828 

19,590 

20^160 

17.625 

20.620 

26,986 

28.668 


256,887 
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CADIZ. 

Statement  shamng  the  imports  at  Cadiz  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1679. 


Articles. 


Quantity-. 


Yalno  en* 
tered. 


Whence  imported. 


Coal kilofframs. 

Spirita !butta. 


Cheese 

Empty  ossks 

Suffa boxes. 

Do seroons. 

Stftrch boxes. 

Iron bundles. 

Bo bars. 

Do ...tubes. 

Do rails. 

Do sheet. 

Bailwi^  sleepem 

Soap boxes. 

Herrings barrelB. 

Bntter do... 

Laid do... 


boxes. 

sacks. 

Dates boxes. 

Tea do... 

Presexres do... 

Cement barrels. 

Beer do... 

Pitch  and  tar do... 


Potatoes. 
Leaches.. 
Bricks  ... 
Wheat... 


Plour 

Beans 

Staves 

Petroleum  . 
Coffee 


.sacks. 


.sacks. 


.do. 
.do. 


,.cfl9es. 
.sacks. 


Cinnamon bales. 

Pepner sacks. 

Codfish kilograms. 

Cochineal sacks. 

Chick-pease do... 

Slabs 

Ice kilograms. 

Tobacco .Doxes. 

^1.         Do tierces. 

Do 

Hides 

Cocoa 

Cocoa-nuta 

Wood boards. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


..deals, 
.beams. 
..spars. 
..pieces. 


Rice sacks. 

S'hioory barrels, 
ulphur sacks. 

Cattle head. 


49,748,806 
8,835 

1,838 

8,884 

17,489 

40,002 

928 

22,100 

1,428 
10,008 
11,001 

1,556 
106,618 

4^610 
406 

1,172 

2,977 

1,156 

11,539 

591 

404 

1,406 
788 

1.562 

1,216 

5,851 

827 

82,117 

2,468 

8,002 

660 

1,456,000 

64,762 

16,557 

80 

205 

99,400 

630 

800 

12,271 

675,000 

677 

82,885 

6,776 

82,960 

184 

70,085 

104,053 

76,881 

5,502 

892 

5,600 

690 
568 

1.250 
8,084 


$348,206  60 
460,200  00 

.91,900  00 

16, 576  00 

524,670  00 

160,008  00 

9,280  00 

66,250  00 

4,269  00 

40,024  00 

55,006  00 

3, 112  00 

106, 618  00 

90,200  00 

2,430  00 

35. 160  00 

80, 810  00 

23,120  00 
51,965  00 

8,865  00 
12,120  00 
14,980  00 

3,940  00 
81.240  00 

8,512  00 

17,558  00 

9, 810  00 

287  00 

11,106  00 

60,040  00 
2,640  00 
184, 912  00 
129,524  00 
496,710  00 

8,000  00 
6,150  00 
8,976  00 
79,500  00 
2,700  00 
4.906  00 
67,500  00 
Unknown... 

...do 

...do 

32,950  00 

6,700  00 

7,003  00 

104,063  00 

38.165  00 

83.880  00 

3,352  00 

836,000  00 

2,760  00 

11,860  00 

3,750  00 

121,360  00 


England. 

England,    France,    C^ermany,    United 

^tes.Cuba. 
England,  France,  Germany,  Canazy  Isles. 
England. 

England,  Germany,  Cuba,  Manila. 
Do. 

England,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England. 

Do. 
England,  France,  Germany. 
Eiigkind,     lYauce,     Germany,     United 

'Utiktes, 
Eu gland,  GemianT,  United  States, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Morocco. 
England* 

England,  Germany,  Manila. 
England,  France,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
England,  Fi*ancc,  Germany. 
Eiigland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Germany, 

United  States. 
England,  Fraace. 
England. 

Do. 
England,  Canary  Isles,  United  Statea, 

Franc*. 
England,  France. 

Do. 
United  States,  England. 
United  St-at«8. 
England,  Canary  Isles,  Cuba^  Mexico, 

Manila,  France. 
England. 

Do. 

Do. 
Canary  Isles. 

Italy. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

Cuba,  Manila,  United  SUtes. 

Do. 

Do. 
RiTsr  Platte,  Canary  Isles,  Cuba. 
Cuba. 

Do. 
Bnssia,  Sweden  and  Norway,    United 
States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bussia,  Sweden  Und  Norway,    United 

States,  Cuba. 
Germany,  France. 
France. 

Do. 
Morocco. 


Total. 


4, 068, 015  60 
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Statenient  shotcing  the  exports  from  Cadiz  for  ike  year  ending  September  90, 1879. 


Value,  in- 
^te«i                               Whither  exported. 

ArUcles. 

Quantity. 

charges. 

Winei butta.. 

(0.023 

$7,603,450 

England,  France,  Sweden  and  Korway,  Bussia,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  United  States,  Biver  Platte,  Bra- 
ei],dM;. 
Do. 

Mt liwta. 

77,017 

350,626 

Lei^ pigs.. 

Olireoil .Jin.. 

Do CM6a.. 

90.71« 

453,580 

England. 

Cu&LCanary Isles,  Manila,  Mexico. 

102,006 
1,00« 

205,810 
20,040 

Olives bariSs.. 

83,800 

1,175,200 

^^^SH^^^^rX^'SI:^''''^^'^ 

Vermioelli boxes.. 

01,061 

183,022 

Cuba,  Canary  Liles,  Manila.  Mexico. 
Cuba,  Canarylsles,  Manila^exioo,  France,  England, 
Germany,  Blver  Platte,  BrasiL 

Baifliiis do.... 

40,702 

81,584 

Figs do 

85,678 

85,578 

Do. 

Date* do.... 

310 

4,650 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

Chiok-i»eMe saolcs.. 

11,771 

106,030 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  ManUa,  Biver  PUtte,  England. 

Canftry  seed do... 

6.402 

27,010 

Cuba,  Canary  I^  France,  Biver  PUtte,  Bn^and. 

wneat do... 

6.200 

28,850 

Cuba,  England. 

Flour do... 

8,004 

61,880 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  France. 

Almonda do... 

606 

2.075 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  Platte,  Manila. 

Cumin do... 

257 

3,856 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

Soap boxes.. 

Pork barrels.. 

Salted  tonny  fish.  ..do.... 

1,385 

27,700 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  PUite,  Manfla. 

1,811 
3,868 

41,062 
81,744 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Biver  Platte,  Manila,  Engbuid. 
Cuba,  France,  England. 

Preserves boxes.. 

2,U0 

21,100 

Cuba,  Manila,  Canary  Isles,  England. 

Corks sacks.. 

2,024 

35,088 

Cuba,  France,  Mexico,  Germany,  England. 

Cuba,  France,  Mexico,  Germany,  ^gland,  United 

Corkwood bales.. 

1.403 

7,465 

"m 

States. 

Bioe sacks.. 

1.032 
1,654 

«,288 
6.216 

Cuba^anary  Isles,  Manila. 

Beans do... 

lieaches ••••.boxes.. 

408 
203 

11,016 
1,868 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Manila. 

Laurel  leaf. bales.. 

Bed  pepper sacks.. 

788 

2.052 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles,  Msnila,  England. 

Saflhm boxes.. 

22 

17.600 

Cuba,  Canan^  Isles,  Mexico. 

Garlic strings.. 

50,200 

15,087 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Onions do.... 

10.614 

4,245 

Cuba,  Canary  Ules,  Manila. 

England,  France,  Germany,  United  States. 

Fining  earth sacks.. 

1,668 

6.252 

Dregs  of  wine do... 

875 

1,750 

England,  France. 

Tobacco tierces.. 

2,015 

Do. 

Oranges boxes.. 

20.603 

62,070 

Do. 

Butter barrels- 

622 

18,660 

Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Licorice boxes.. 

Bags bales- 

491 
350 

2,455 
2,800 

Cuba,  England,  France,  United  States. 

Germany,  England. 

Englano. 

Bones kilograms.. 

271.500 

543 

Co£fSM sacks.. 

1.060 

32,070 

France,  Enj^and. 
Cuba,  Canary  Isles. 

Chocolate boxes.. 

340 

2,720 

Total 

10,613,570 
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Statement  shatoing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  diitrict  of  Cadiz  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


^ 

Quarter  ending— 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

DecemlMr 

31,  1878. 

MarebSl, 
1879. 

Jose  30, 
1879. 

September 
30,1879. 

Wine* 

173.466  71 

1,506  66 

842  60 

1108,607  08 
0,407  82 

$147,822  74 

23, 646  U 

60100 

196,062  30 
10, 661  70 
1,787  69 

$419,847  78 
45. 120  19 
2,681  09 

Salt 

BnXldrie* -      r   . n  ,  »   .  .   ,    r  ,  r   .  ,  .  , 

Total  for  the  pcecediDgyeax 

74,308  77 
82,434  60 

112, 014  86 
07,648  11 

171, 868  86 
101,986  20 

108,461  69 
106^426  18 

467,049  06 
888,498  08 

IncrenM ^^. 

15,266  74 

60,888<» 

2,036  41 

78,666  98 

Decretiae 

8,130  82 

TJinTBD  States  Cohbulatb, 

Cadie,  September  30, 1879. 


A.  N.  DUFFI^. 


GEAO  DB  VALENCIA. 

Statement  shoiving  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Vdlenciay  Spain^ 
to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter 

ending— 

Total   for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

December 
31,1878. 

March  81, 
1879. 

Jnne  30, 
1879. 

September 
30, 1879. 

Oran|(ea 

$84,684  98 

260  00 

1,818  48 

$281,451  79 

1.861  13 

946  00 

2189 

$d9,715  13 

$416,761  90 

rrmiind.fintii 

1,621  13 

2,654  51 

21  39 

Baisixw 

396  03 

Xiemons j.. 

Helens 

67  50 

07  50 

Earth  nnts 

270  23 
1,638  82 

100  00 
6,674  80 

270  23 

BHed  fruit 

1,633  32 
160  00 

Onions 

60  00 
1,842  86 

1,180  66 

75  00 

679  98 

8,647  72 
76  00 

Preeoived  capers 

""$i04"73 

TUee,  mosaic 

8,029  06 
449  16 

1,012  56 

4,827  17 

Glased  tiles 

449  15 

P&1in.lAAfhfLti| 

1,722  60 

890  00 

2,1125a 
68  00 

Oa pfrintln£« 

68  00 

8M»5S.\.r.;;."...::. ..!... 

127  88 
40  00 

127  88 

Jmte 

40  00 

Silver  parses 

880  60 

"■i,*342"56' 
88  27 

880  60 

Fishine-taoUe 

1,842  60 

84172 

821  09 

2,160  22 

8,406  20 

Total  in  United  States  gold 

Total  preceding  year 

92,617  64 
f  97,867  88 

244,681  69 
160,586  89 

1H926  37 
287,746  16 

1,680  60 
1,278  86 

443,666  10 
496,977  88 

Increase^ 

84,^096  20 

'i32*8i9"79' 

252  16 

Decrease 4.  4. 

4.850  34 

63,821  78 

IlNrncD  States  Coxsulatr, 

Barcelona,  yovember  1,  1879. 


FRED.  H.  SCHEUCH. 


MALAGA  ABB  ALL  SPAIN. 

Report  J  by  Consul  QuarleSj  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  province  and 
port  of  Malaga^  and  on  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  Spain j  together  with 
remarks  on  the  best  means  of  developing  trade  mth  the  tjnited  States. 

COMMEECIAL   DEPEESSION. 

In  transmitting  reports  of  the  commerce  of  Malaga  for  the  year  just 
closed,  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  state  that  the  gloom  and  depression  which 
I)ervaded  business  circles  at  the  close  of  i:he  preceding  year  have,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  been  dispelled. 
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To  the  effects  of  the  commercial  depression  pervading  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  was  added  the  partial  failure  of  the  olive-oil  crop,  rendering 
it  impossible  for  dealers  in  this  commodity  to  compete  with  Italian  ship^^ 
pers.  The  result  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  shipment  of  this  ar-' 
tide  during  the  past  year.  This  fact,  together  with  the  exceeding  low 
price  of  raisins  during  the  spring,  almost  caused  a  cessation  of  business 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  During  the  last  three  months, 
however,  the  high  price  of  raisins  in  the  XJnit^  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent active  demand,  somewhat  relieved  the  stagnant  state  of  trade  here, 
but  this  relief  here  has  not  been  very  far-reaching  or  of  long  duration. 

The  close  of  the  vintage  and  the  consequent  fidling  off  in  the  demand 
for  raisins,  revealed  almost  the  same  stagnation  in  business  circles  that 
preceded  it,  thus  showing  that  there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement 
in  the  other  departments  of  trade. 

I  subjoin  tables  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  for  the  year  just 
x^losed^  showing  the  relative  increase  or  decrease,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

Principal  exports. 


Arttclee. 

Qoantfty. 

Increase 

oyerl87& 

Decrease 
from  1878. 

7UiJftin§ 

, boxes.. 

1,967,410 
218 

2i,«ie 

5,092 

26,428 

40,963 

81,235 

38.960 

6,875 

77.685 

20,250 

883 

857.751 

408,757 

1,297 

409,779 

72,917 

26,188 

Do.    ...                    

barrels.. 

Do 

-  ,,-              fr»iiff  . 

6,390 
2.691 

ftnegas.. 

boxes.. 

Do 

8,829 
9,088 

13,985 
7,608 
1,017 

18.818 

I^fl(I|iOD§  ,•••••  ,...«•       ...       .TTT.rri -r- 

chests.. 

Oranges 

Gr»po8 

OrftiTlflrf^  ftfiil  lAtnAffi  nAftl   

do.... 

barrels.. 

bales.. 

Dried  flgg ™ 

"R^omf .,,,• «......^^-r--. 

frails.. 

frhnegas.. 

x.a........x.  x.aa..  oases 

7.481 

8o»p 

1.887 
123.270 

iSS  ";"::;:;;;;;;™j""i";...r.. 

bars.. 

Wine 

\ arrobas.. 

..  ..........            oases 

87.497 

Do 

184 

Olireoll 

arrobas. . 

466^715 

•GrsM 

bales.. 

8,860 

^  (The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  raisins  shipped  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  the  crop. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  rain  with  which  we  were  &vore<el 
during  the  spring,  the  raisin  crop  fell  some  300,000  boxes  short  of  the 
one  of  1878. 

The  above  table  shows  a  considerable  inciease  in  the  exports  of  green 
fruit,  which  increase  was  only  made  possible  by  the  active  demand  in 
the  United  States  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  which  prevailed  towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  In  almost  every  other  instance  the  table  of  exports  shows 
a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Principal  imports. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Increase 
OTerl87& 

Decrease 
OTerl878. 

CoalA 

, ,,,. .,,  tons 

868.762 

419,769 

818, 119 

9.586 

77,078 

4,908 

49.566 

200 

12,445 

22,819 

105,228 

187,974 

940 

20,627 

878 

5,061 

Staves 

Timber 

boards 

Cotton 

bales 

Codflsh 

..    .                         .        tons 

Sagar 

>•...•••■■.•              ■  ■>    mocis  • 

^»..do.. 

Do 

barrels.. 

1,407 

Grass  (Esparto) - 

tons.. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tables  that  while  there  has  been  con- 
siderable decrease  in  nearly  all  articles  of  exports  except  green  fruity 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  over  last  year  in  the  imports.  The- 
great  increase  is  to  be  found  in  the  importation  of  timber.  The  cause 
of  this  increase  is  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  Malaga,  demand- 
ing the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  a  larger  supply  of  furniture 
and  other  wood  articles.  I  regret  very  much  that  no  increase  in  the  im- 
portation from  America  can  be  rex)orted.*  It  has  now  been  more  than 
three  years  since  a  cargo  of  American  timber  has  been  seen  in  this  i)ort, 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  dealers  in 
American  timber  to  enter  this  market. 

IMPOBTATION   OP  AMERICAN  GOODS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  consumption  of  Ameri- 
can provisions  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  Our  canned  meats  seem  to 
be  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  products  of  England  and  Germany, 
which  countries  formerly  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  this  trade.  Not 
only  our  canned  meats,  but  American  hams,  bacon,  lard,  fresh  pork^ 
&c.,  find  an  ever-increasing  demand.  The  provisions  put  upon  thia 
market  seem  to  be  of  the  very  best  quality^  and  appear  to  be  put  up  in 
excellent  condition,  for  so  far  they  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and 
no  complaint  is  heard  in  any  quarter. 

I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  no  successful  effort  has  been  made  by 
any  American  house  to  put  itself  in  direct  communication  with  dealers 
here,  and  consequently  whatever  American  goods  are  imported  here  are 
imported  from  England  or  under  the  auspices  of  English  houses.  I 
have  so  often  shown  the  disadvantages  of  this  circuitous  way  of  intro- 
ducing our  products  in  this  country  that  I  need  not  here  restate  the 
causes.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  it  is  utterly  useless  for  dealers  in 
and  exi>orter8  of  American  goods  to  hope  to  successfiiUy  introduce  any 
products  into  this  countiy  by  sending  out  circulars  which  the  people 
cannot  read  and  engravings  which  they  do  not  understand.  Such 
literature  is  simply  lost  on  the  people  of  this  country,  and  no  amount  of 
explanation  can  make  them  realize  the  advantages  of  any  machine  or 
implement  the  application  of  which  they  have  not  seen.  There  is,  in 
my  opinion,  but  one  way  to  successftilly  introduce  the  products  of  our 
industries  into  this  country^  and  that  is  to  establish  depots  where  the 
products  of  our  manufactories  may  be  inspected.  Without  such  arrange- 
ment as  this,  all  other  efforts  must  inevitably  result  in  failure. 

Some  American  wheat  waft  sold  in  this  market  during  the  spring,  but 
did  not  give  a  very  satisfactory  result.  This  was  owing^  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  was  purchased  in  Liverpool,  and  that  it  was  not  shipped 
in  good  condition.  When  put  upon  the  market  here,  it  was  quoted  at 
an  inferior  price,  and  disposed  of  at  considerable  loss  to  the  importer. 
Some  American  com  was  also  put  upon  this  market,  with  more  satis- 
factory results :  for,  while  no  large  profits  were  realized,  no  losses  were 
reported.  Ana  just  now,  samples  of  American  flour  are  being  shown 
in  this  market,  from  which  experiment  I  hope  for  more  favorable  re- 
sults. 

The  one  great  drawback  in  all  these  efforts  to  introduce  American 
cereals  in  this  market  is  the  fact  that  the  cargoes  offered  for  sale  here 
are  bought  second-hand  in  England  or  France,  as  the  case  may  be. 

EXPORT  OP  PRUIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  subjoined  tabular  statement  will  ^  found  interesting  to  dealers  in 
Malaga  fruit,  as  showing  the  distribution  to  the  different  American  cities. 
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The  lateness  of  the  raisin  crop,  together  with  the  active  demsmd  in 
the  United  States,  caused  a  sadden  rise  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of 
the  vintage,  and  these  prices  steadily  advanced  until  the  current  layer 
raisin  was  sold  for  30  reals,  or  $1.50,  with  the  finer  classes  bringing  cor- 
respondingly higher  prices. 

These  prices  are  still  maintained,  although  there  are  very  few  buyers 
and  litUe  activity  in  the  market.  The  remaining  stock  of  raisins  is  esti- 
mated at  something  under  SOOjjOOO  boxes,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
destined  to  be  shipped  to  the  united  States,  as  the  other  countries  that 
consume  this  article  have  already  received  their  quota. 


Besumiof  ike  principal  exports  from  MaUiga  to  the  United  Statee  during  the  year  1879. 


Months. 

Balsins. 

Wholes. 

HalTOS. 

Quarters. 

Eighths. 

FraOs. 

Totals  of 
boxes. 

jannftry -X ^ 

03,828 
40.426 
20.575 
14,  ei6 

54,114 

475 
615 
527 

1.552 

100 

8,026 

24 

4.206 
804 

Pebnuuy.. - 

Karoh 

Anril 

£S^     ;::;::;:       : 

82 

j^;;;::::;::::::::;:::::;:::::::::::;:;; 

Jnly 

26,904 

5,660 

224,225 

887,037 

88,432 
138,474 

Aagiut 

September 

12.030 

10, 010 

8,420 

238 

43.840 
00,460 
10,106 
6.152 

168 

8,006 

844 

128 

4.232 
8,772 
1.520 
3,260 

0<^ber 

'NTnirAinfwvr    _. 

Deoember 

Total 

1,004,207 

37.260 

155,350 

4.235 

22,874 

1.152,296 

Months. 

Almonds. 

Lemons. 

Palm 
nuts. 

Lead. 

Onages. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Boxes. 

Bales. 

Bars. 

Cases. 

Tieroes. 

J'annuy 

161 
235 

171 

407 

184 

•    425 

50 
171 
120 

400 

Febrnwy  ,*,,-.,--»,--, .,.r , 

88 
435 

March..' 

Anril 

SK?;::::;:::;:::::::::;:;;:::::::::::::::: 

44 

27 

jnne r-r. ^f Tf-^ » 

119 

July 

887 

2,888 

34,776 

23,076 

6.083 

831 

187 
62 
115 
110 
100 
06 

Augtist 

470 
2,423 
2.088 

500 
69 

761 

September * 

October 

100 

1.466 
1.145 

November  ......  .......................... 

450 
2.116 

218 

December 

1,600 

Total 

6,217 

4M 

6a  717 

1,015 

8,727 

8,34A 

1.808 

DiehibuHon  to  the  different  Afnerican  oitiee. 


Cities. 

Baisins. 

Wholes. 

Halves. 

Quarters. 

Eighths. 

Frails. 

Totals  of 
boxes. 

New  York 

072,604 
72.706 

7.300 
10.624 

4,500 
14.700 

2.863 

30,700 
1, 214 
1,807 
1,232 

134,024 
7,522 
3,200 
4,718 

4,171     21,020 
64          250 

Boston     - 

New  Orleans 

Fhiladelnhia 

«7 

Saint  Loais 

:::'.:::::. 

Chicago 

500 
1.807 

2.000 
3,000 



Baltiwore  ..-.r -- 

Total. 

1.004,207 

37.260 

155.350 

4,235  i  22.8711 

1.152.206 
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Cities. 

Almonds. 

Lemons. 

Palm 
nuts. 

Lead. 

Oranges. 

Boxes. 

Bags. 

Boxes. 

Bales. 

Bars. 

Cases. 

Tleroes. 

New  York 

4,853 

496 

68,230 
587 
300 
600 

1,015 

3,727 

3,069 
279 

1,888 

Boston , 

New  Orleans 

PhiladelphiB 

1.364 

Saint  Louis 

Chicago 

Baltimoie 

Total..: 

8,217 

496 

69,717 

1.015 

3,727 

3,348 

1,888 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  tables  that  the  United  States  con- 
sume considerably  over  one-half  of  the  entire  crop  of  this  province. 
The  whole  amonnt  of  exports  from  this  port  to  the  United  States  daring 
the  past  year  is  valued  at  $1,952,293,  while  the  imports  firom  the  United 
States  to  this  port  are  inconsiderable  in  value. 

In  a  former  report  I  spoke  of  a  tendency  to  make  Malaga  the  point  of 
distribution  for  raisins  and  other  fruit  instead  of  taking  them  over  to 
America  in  large  bulks  and  distributing  from  our  Atlantic  cities  as  here- 
tofore. This  tendency  becomes  more  marked  each  year,  imposing  addi^ 
tional  labor  on  this  consulate. 


IMPOETS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SPAIN. 

I  fear  that  American  exporters  do  not  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
the  Spanish  trade.  They  seem  to  think  that  it  is  not  worth  a  special 
effort.  We  make  great  efforts  and  not  a  few  sacrifices  to  open  up  durect 
commercial  relations  with  Italy  and  South  America,  while  the  Spanish 
trade  is  left  to  develop  itself  or  fail.  Yet  Spain  possesses  a  population  of 
twelve  millions  of  souls,  a  nation  whose  wants  are  more  largely  supplied 
Irom  abroad  than  perhaps  any  other  people  in  Europe. 

Beeum^  of  articles  exported  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands  during  the  first 

nine  months  of  the  year  1879. 


Articles. 


Olive  oil kilograms. 

Spanish  brandy Tlitres. 

Preserves kilograms. 

Corks do^.. 

Timber do... 

Bales  of  grass do... 

Hana&ctared  grass do... 

Anise do... 

Saffron do... 

Camin do.. 

Gronnd  pepper do... 

Almonds do... 

Filberts do... 

Peanuts ^ do... 

Baisins do.., 

XTnolassifled  fimit  (dried) do... 

Lemons %•- do... 

Oranges -•- 

Grapes kilograms 

Unclasslfled  fruit  (green) do.., 

Cuttle number 

Canarvseed kilograms 

Kice..": do.. 

Oats do.. 

Barley T do.. 

Rye do.. 

wheat do.. 

Hlour do.. 


Quantity. 


10,271,328 

2,881,J)28 

1,271,490 

1,380,101 

1, 501,  r/78 

22,741.924 

1, 094,  877 

271,382 

28,828 

135,  855 

47*J,  801 

2, 46.-),  885 

3,  718,  885 

67'J,  764 

14,  362,  963 

1,  526,  tJ85 

2,  454.  199 

3,  lt)f>,  1174 
5, 800,  'J93 
2,  538,  tJ94 

96,  (m 
704,  490 
840,  143 

1,  eaH,  ^m 

2.G^7  J90 

1,  Mi.  L62 
21,  9:{2, 485 


Value. 


PisUas. 

9, 155, 292 

1,660,214 

2, 742. 368 

9,251,260 

748,952 

5, 163, 219 

268,966 

181, 817 

1,446,300 

59,131 

297,592 

3, 455, 800 

1,931,299 

258,307 

9.631,646 

469,383 

441,754 

50.144,586 

1.624,638 

746,115 

4,754,935 

183,165 

878.062 

379,620 

385.801 

669,855 

809.791 

7,782,123 
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ReBunU  of  artioUa  expcriedfrom  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  fe, — Continued. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Yalne. 


Soap kilograms. 

Wool do... 

Cbioa  pease do... 

Locust  beans do... 

, do. 


Beans. 

French  beans. 
Heronry 


Copper 


Carpeni 
Lead.. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

try  tools do... 

Zinc do... 

Copper  and  mineral do... 

Iron  ore do... 

Other  minerals do... 

Paper do... 

Vermicelli do... 

Licorice..- do... 

Salt do... 

Raw  silk do... 

Wine litres. 


1, 
15, 

12' 
72, 

24. 

302, 

806, 

2«, 

1, 

1, 

2, 

180, 

51, 


100.938 
601,  OU 
422,349 

28,886 
643,496 
187,548 
555,763 
5lA),068 
979,824 
146,227 
667,984 
207,71$ 
667,080 
448,219 
809,609 
178.444 
020,773 
064,046 

34,876 
925,042 


Total  value  of  exports . 


PitetaM, 

2,688,087 

4,580,084 

1,453,406 

4,767 

141,666 

65.600 

9,798,495 

12,329.180 

2,068,541 

87,802,890 

1,180,818 

26,860,028 

8,066,727 

3,943,025 

1,846,360 

471,864 

1,025,252 

2,564,679 

1,447,345 

121,124,468 


853,860,487 


Bourne  of  articles  imported  into  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year  1879. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Coals tons. 

Asphaltum  and  crude  petroleum kilograms. 

Benned  petroleum do... 

Glassware do... 

Steel do... 

Hardware do... 

Tin  and  copper  ware do... 

Wire do... 

Dye  woods  and  bark do... 

Other  veffetable  products  not  classified do... 

Paint  ana  Tamisn do... 

Chloride  of  soda do... 

Drugs  and  chemicals do... 

Perfumery do... 

Baw  cotton do... 

Cotton  goods do... 

Spun  cotton ^ do... 

Spun  hemp do... 

SpungoooB do... 

Wool do... 

Woolen  goods... do... 

Baw  silk do... 

SilkffDods do... 

Mixed  goods do... 

Paper do... 

Timber *• cubic  inches. 

Furniture kilograms. 

Cattle ^ number. 

leather  skins kilograms. 

Haddnery.  telegraph  apparatus 

Materiids  for  tlie  same kilograms. 

Carriages number. 

Vessels tons. 

Cod-fish,  dried  fish,  ^ kilograms. 

Barley, oats, and  com do... 

—  do. 


Wheat. 
Flour... 
Sugar  .. 
Cocoa .. 
Coffee. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Cinnamon do. 

Brandy hectolitres. 

Wines  litres. 

Buttons kilograms. 

Laces do... 


Total  value  of  imports. 


654,915 

14.402,241 

14,650,965 

3,049,965 

1,578,468 

62,465,328 

532,275 

3,666,875 

2,960,364 

890,572 

2,578,558 

1,771,446 

24,731,880 

96,924 

30,308,954 

945,818 

157,415 

2,787,663 

441,776 

1,211,229 

1,332,969 

99,434 

58,079 

229,164 

3, 789. 570 

166,938 

1,191,006 

136,016 

5, 033, 668 

9,945.225 

130,500 

159 

6,581 

25,518.304 

52.210.194 

U3, 675. 083 

15,600,944 

27,132,803 

4, 081, 366 

2,903,391 

197,218 

260,861 

360,558 

166.755 

122.501 


Pesetas. 

16.372,875 

2,509,724 

6,575.642 

2,585,801 

189,360 

11,306,310 

1,007,334 

979,668 

503.261 

1,111.615 

3,577,840 

35.428 

U,  217, 270 

750,660 

53, 454, 741 

7.943.912 

884,300 

12, 750, 019 

3,068,576 

3, 560;  704 

17,560,078 

4,526,627 

4, 870, 071 

2,548,722 

4,831,073 

16,078,109 

2.188.206 

3,750,896 

12,899,421 

13,602,972 

692,959 


504,038 

12,817,721 

11,296,190 

80,969,154 

6,479,288 

19,845.181 

929,790 

99,017 

799,017 

18,811.215 

566,015 

,     883,775 

1.450.470 


341, 129, 827 
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The  preceding  tables  are  compiled  from  data  found  in  official  state- 
ments ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  real  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  is  much  greater  than  here  given,  since  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
all  the  articles  named  in  these  tables  are  passed  through  the  custom- 
house at  not  more  than  four-fifths  of  theu*  true  value  by  collusion  with 
the  minor  custom-house  officials. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  largest  items  of  articles  imported  into 
Spain  are  cotton  and  wheat.  The  first-named  article  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  is  of  American  pro- 
duction, though  bought  by  Spanish  merchants  in  European  markets. 
Spain,  taken  as  a  whole,  does  not  produce  sufficient  breadstuffs  for  home 
consumption,  and  when  the  crop  of  cereals  is  short  the  question  of  sub- 
sistence becomes  alarming.  During  the  spring  of  last  year,  information 
which  seemed  to  be  reliable  indicated  that  the  crop  of  cereals,  and  es- 
pecially wheat  and  other  breadstuflfs  in  this  country,  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  necessities  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  question  of  subsistence  became  so  alarming  that  it  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  government.  I  understood  at  the  time  that 
agents  were  sent  into  the  different  provinces  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  failure  in  the  crop  of  cereals ;  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  if  the  results  of  their  investigations  should  coincide  with 
the  information  already  received  the  government  was  prepared  to  make 
a  large  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  on  wheat  and  other  cereals  in 
order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign  breadstuffs.  But  if  the 
investigation  ever  took  place  none  of  its  results  were  made  public; 
the  government,  after  having  considered  the  subject  in  cabinet  council, 
declined  to  make  any  reduction  whatever  in  the  duties.  Meanwhile, 
breadstutt's  are  steadily  advancing,  wheat  now  selling  in  this  market 
at  63  reals  per  fanega,  or  at  $2.10  per  bushel. 

GENERAL  SHIPPING  INTERESTS. 

American  shipping  at  this  port  during  the  past  year  was  insignificant. 
Only  six  American  vessels  entered  this  port,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  2,803.  This  is  a  sad  falling  off  from  the  times  when  our  flag  floated 
from  a  hundred  different  masts  in  this  harbor. 

There  is  a  slight  falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  British  ships  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  but  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  tonnage. 
In  1878,  259  English  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  158,008,  en- 
tered this  port.  In  1879,  254  English  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  172,108,  entered  this  port,  showing  a  decrease  in  numbers  of 
vessels,  but  an  increase  of  tonnage  of  14,100.  I  subjoin  a  table  giving 
the  number  and  different  nationality  of  vessels  which  entered  t\m  port 
during  the  past  year: 

English 254 

French 119 

Dntch 16 

German 60 

Norwegian 33 

Swedish 18 

American 6 

Russian 8 

Portuguese , 17 

Austrian 1 

Belgian 2 

Danish 11 

Italian 19 

Spanish 2,417 

Total  niiinher  of  vesseU 3,002 

32  C  B—VOL  II 
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The  question  of  the  revival  of  differeutial  duties  ou  foreign  vessels 
trading  iu  Spaiiisli  waters  having  been  seriously  discussed  some  time 
during  the  past  year,  the  government  apjminted  a  commission  to  in(juire 
into  the  coiuiition  of  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine  and  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  suppression  of  said  duties.  From  this 
inquiry  it  results  that  the  Spanish  mercantile  marine  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  importance. 

From  some  statistics  submitted  by  the  commission,  it  appears  that  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Spain  consists  of  1,940  sailing  vessels  and  334  steam- 
ships, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  553,253.  Added  to  this  are  34,050 
vessels,  carrying  less  than  50  tons  each,  engaged  in  fishing  and  light 
coasting  trade,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  200,805,  making  in  all  814,118 
tons. 

I  regard  some  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the  commission  so  impor- 
tant that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  transcribe  some  paragraphs 
of  their  report.  After  showing  the  proportion  existing  between  the  for- 
eign and  national  vessels  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade,  it  continues : 
"From  the  data  given  above  it  results  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
annual  maritime  movement  in  Spain  represents  1,182,797  metrical  tona^ 
something  less  than  100,000  tons  per  month,  or  a  little  over  3,200  tons 
per  day  lor  the  whole  of  Spain.  The  maritime  movement  with  Europe 
amounts  to  940,000  tons  annually ;  that  is  to  say,  2,600  tons  i)er  day. 

In  discussing  this  question  the  enormous  development  of  steam- vessels 
must  be  taken  largely  into  consideration.  One  steamship  is  of  more 
service  than  many  sailijpg  vessels,  and  in  our  mercantile  marine  this  de- 
velopment is  very  striking.  The  important  item  of  the  exportation  of 
wine  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  carried  on  by  lines  of  steamers  which 
make  on  an  average  three  trips  per  month. 

It  is  evident  that  sailing  vessels  cannot  compete  in  this  trade.  Cadiz 
has  no  marine  matriculation  of  its  own,  yet  110  Spanish  steameis,  belong- 
ing to  17  lines,  touch  at  this  port,  taking  cargoes  for  America,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Korth  Europe,  Africa,  the  Canaries,  Cantabrian  and 
Mediterranean  ports.  There  are  also  8  lines  of  foreign  steamers  bound 
to  North  Europe,  North  America,  Eio  de  la  Plata,  <S:c. 

This  represents  the  development  of  a  few  years,  which  has  completely 
changed  the  character  of  navigation.  Admiral  Janregniberri,  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  marine  in  France,  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  above 
asseveration,  in  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  says  that  only 
steamships  should  be  constructed,  and  that  the  vieux  sabots  (an  ironical 
name  ai)plied  to  sailing  vessels)  should  be  left  out  of  view. 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  this  report,  because  it  embodies  much 
reliable  ijiformation  in  regard  to  Spanish  maritime  commerce,  and  some 
general  views  which  1  think  shoidd  be  Very  earnestly  considered  by 
those  who  wish  to  aid  in  reviving  our  prostrate  shipping  interests. 

AGRICULTURAL  INTERESTS. 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  report  any  advance  in  the  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil,  or  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes. 

RAISIN   CROP. 

The  results  of  the  raisin  crop  have  come  far  short  of  what  was  antici- 
pated at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  It  was  supposed  that  the  copious 
winter  rains,  followed  by  a  favorable  spring,  would  have  insured  a  very 
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large  raisin  crop.  These  aDticipatioiis  Lave  not  been  realized ;  for 
wLile  the  appearance  of  the  ^rape,  as  it  began  to  develop  on  the  vine, 
seemed  to  bear  ont  the  exi)ectatu)n  of  a  good  crop  botli  in  quality  and 
quantity,  it  was  found  that  in  the  i)rocess  of  drying  the  grape  shriveled 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  crop  fell  much  below  the  average  and  was  of 
only  middling  quality. 

The  yield  was  hardly  two  million  boxes,  thus  falling  two  hundred  thou- 
sand boxes  below  the  crop  of  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  some 
comi>en8ation  for  the  disappointment  as  to  the  size  of  the  crop  in  the 
rise  of  prices,  to  wliich  I  liave  already  alluded ;  but  this  compensation 
has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  losses  which  the  cultivators  of  the 
raisin  are  yearly  sustaining.  A  people  more  energetic  and  less  given  to 
routine  than  the  peoi)le  of  this  iirovince  would  endeavor  to  introduce  a 
greater  diversity  in  their  agriculture,  since  it  is  evident  that  neither  the 
raisin  nor  wine  has  given  them  profitable  returns  for  many  years. 

The  depression  in  this  department  of  Si>anish  agriculture  arises  from 
over-pro<luction.  The  proAinces  of  Malaga  and  Valencia  produce  in 
average  years  over  five  million  boxes  of  raisins,  while  they  rarely  or 
never  produce  suthcient  cereals  for  home  consumption.  It  results  that 
the  raisins  have  to  be  hauled  about  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  while 
breadstuff's  and  other  necessaries  of  life  must  be  brought  from  abroad. 

THE  PHYIXOXEEA. 

The  phylloxera  seems  to  be  making  stea<ly  headway  among  the  vine- 
yards of  this  province.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  arrest  its 
progress,  and  I  am  oredibly  informed  that  vineyards  embracing  sixteen 
square  leagues  have  been  attacked  by  the  dread  insect  This  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  vineyards  embraced  within  this  area  have  been  de- 
stroyed, or  that  all  the  vines  have  been  attacked.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood, I  apprehend,  that  in  all  the  vineyards  within  this  area  some  traces 
of  the  phylloxera  are  to  be  found.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  member 
ef  the  commission  which  is  endeavoring  to  find  means  to  stop  its  further 
ravages  that  it  has  progressed  so  far  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  arrest  it. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  agricultural  product  next  in  importance  is  olive  oil.  This  product 
is  shipped  chiefly  to  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Eussia ;  but  as 
Italy,  which  is  also  a  large  oil-prcKlucing  country,  competes  in  the  same 
markets,  and  as  Spanish  home  consumption  is  very  large,  it  is  only  when 
we  have  a  very  large  yield  that  there  are  any  considerable  shipments 
for  foreign  markets.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  small  yield,  the  shii)ment8 
fell  off  more  than  one-half  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and 
although  the  present  crop  is  sui)iK)sed  to  be  something  larger  than  the 
last,  olive  oil  is  still  quoted  in  this  market  at  42  reals  ($2,10)  per  arroba, 
at  which  price  it  is  impossible  to  make  shipments. 

WINE. 

The  production  of  wine  enters  very  largely  into  the  agricultural  ar- 
rangements of  this  province,  but,  like  nearly  every  other  agriculturftl 
interest,  it  has  shown  a  manifest  tendency  to  decline  within  the  last  few 
years. 
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Tlie  decline  in  the  wine  interest  is  principally  due  to  the  custom  regu- 
lations of  England,  whereby  Spanish  wines,  being  of  very  high  grades, 
are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  English  market.  As  England 
was  formerly  a  very  large,  if  not  the  largest,  consumer  of  Malaga  wines, 
existing  regulations  in  England  bear  very  heavily  on  wine  producers 
here.  The  Spanish  Government  hai^  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  a 
modification  of  these  regulations,  but  so  itir  without  success. 

I  am  greatly  surpri^ned  that  more  of  the  wines  of  this  province  are  not 
put  upon  the  American  market.  There  are  some  wines  produced  here 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  adai)ted  to  American  consumption. 
The  Montilla  wine  is  very  similar  to  sherry-,  being,  however,  much  lighter 
and  possessing  a  more  delicate  flavor.  Then  there  is  the  Malaga  dry- 
wine,  which  is  often  mistaken,  and  no  doubt  often  sold,  for  real  sherry. 
There  is  also  the  Muscatel  wine — a  rich,  luscious  wine  with  a  delight- 
ful aroma.  These,  together  with  other  lighter  wines,  seem  well  adapted 
to  American  consumi)tion. 

SUGAR  PRODUCT. 

The  only  agricultuml  interest  that  seems  to  be  making  any  progress 
is  that  of  sugar-cane.  This  interest,  having  been  specially  fostered  by 
the  government,  has  assumed  an  importance  far  excelling  any  other 
interest  in  the  province  and  equalling  that  of  any  other  in  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  The  government  gives  to  the  sugar  producer  a  bonus  of 
about  33  per  cent,  on  capital  invested,  or,  in  other  words,  it  imposes  a 
si)ecial  duty  of  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  sugar  coming  from  Cuba, 
which  amoimts  to  practical  exclusion  of  the  Cuban  article.  This  pro- 
tection of  the  sngar-producing  interests  of  the  peninsula  has  given  rise 
to  powerful  monopolies  that  are  rapidly  buying  all  the  lands  suitable 
for  this  culture  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Malaga,  Murcia,  and 
Valencia.  Those  engaged  in  producing  sugar  in  the  peninsula  were 
gi'eatly  alarmed  by  the  advent  to  power  of  General  Martinez  Campos, 
who  was  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  all  duties  discriminating  against 
Cuba,  since  the  abolition  of  such  duties  would  tend  greatly  to  diminish, 
if  not  to  entirely  neutralize,  the  enormous  profits  now  realized  from  this 
production.  When  the  government  of  General  Campos  undertook  to 
carry  out  the  promised  fiscal  reforms  it  found  the  sugai*  interest  of  Auda- 
lucia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interests  of  the  flour  mills  of  Castile  and 
other  northern  i)rovince8  arrayed  in  solid  phalanx  against  it.  And  to 
the  i)Owerfid  agencies  they  put  in  motion,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
was  due  the  fall  of  the  government  of  General  Oampos  and  the  return 
of  Canovas  del  Castillo  to  power. 

The  i)reseut  government  is  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  Cuba 
without  bearing  any  sensible  injury  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
peninsula — an  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  ttisk,  seeing  that  the^ 
interest  of  the  two  countries  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 

PUBLIC   WORKS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

I  am  able  to  report  but  little  progress  in  public  improvements  during 
the  past  year.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  new  market,  a  fine  structure^  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  convenience 
of  this  city.  The  work  for  the  enlargement  of  the  harbor  goes  on  very 
slowly,  but  we  are  promised  more  vigorous  efforts  in  the  spring.    I 
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think  the  following  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  the  railways  in  the 
Spanish  peniusula  will  be  found  interesting. 

Kilometers. 

From  Madrid  to  Saragoeea  and  Alicante 1, 558 

Prom  Madrid  to  Santander 1, 781 

The  Northeastern 434 

From  the  Triano  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Bilboa 8 

From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Zamora  and  from  Orense  to  Vigo 158 

From  Medina  del  Campo  to  Salamanca 77 

From  Santiago  to  Salamanca 43 

From  Tarragona  to  Barcelona  and  thence  to  the  French  frontier 349 

From  Granollers  to  San  Quirico  de  Serosa 65 

P^m  Barcelona  to  Sarria 5 

From  Tarragona  to  Lerida 103 

From  Almansa  to  Valencia  and  Tarragona 393 

From  SiUa  to  CuUera  (narrow  gauge) 26 

From  Saragossa  to  LaPueblade  Higave 70 

From  Madrid  to  Malpartida  de  Plasencia 235 

From  Madrid  to  Badajoz. : 603 

Andalusian  railways 704 

From  Seville  to  Alcala  and  Carmona 31 

From  Merida  to  Seville 100 

From  Buitron  to  San  Juan  del  Puerto 49 

From  Tbarsis  a  Odiel 46 

From  Palma  to  Mauacor  and  to  la  Paebla 77 

Total  kilometers  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 9,047 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Malaga  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  as  no  census  has 
been  taken  for  some  years  I  am  -unable  to  state  the  numbers  with  accu- 
racy. OflQcial  statistics  put  the  population  of  the  province  500,231  souls, 
while  the  area  of  the  province  is  said  to  be  734,879  hectares,  according 
to  which  statement  there  is  1.47  hectares  for  each  person,  which  fact 
shows  that  the  province  is  not  too  densely  inhabited,  considering  that 
this  gives  an  average  of  3.J  acres  to  each  person.  Some  time  during  last 
year  the  government  established  a  national  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 
This  department  has  lately  published  some  very  interesting  statements 
in  regard  to  the  general  movement  of  the  population  of  the  peninsula. 
Those  corresponding  to  the  month  of  September  are  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

The  number  of  bui:hs  in  this  province  in  the  month  of  September  is 
put  down  at  1,596,  showing  a  proportion  of  3.190  per  thousand.  The 
number  of  deaths  is  put  down  at  1,717,  showing  the  proportion  of  deaths 
to  be  3.432  per  thousand.  It  results  that  there  is  a  national  decrease 
in  the  population  of  this  province  of  0.242  per  thousand.  Taking  still 
another  classification,  we  find  that  of  1,576  births  in  this  province  during 
the  same  period  44  are  reported  illegitimate,  but  statistics  for  the  month 
of  October  show  an  increase  of  illegitimacy,  since  out  of  1,590  births 
there  were  70  illegitimate.  These  statistics  are  published  monthly,  and 
reveal  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  people,  in  regard  to  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
speak  more  at  length  in  this  report. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Malaga  during  the  last  year  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  satisfactory.  No  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  visited  this 
port,  and  verj'  few  infectious  diseases  have  been  reported.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Vear  I  learned  that  there  was  some  uneasiness  at  the  in- 
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crease  of  small -pox,  but  I  believe  that  it  has  not  made  any  alarming 
progress. 

No  adequate  measures  are  taken  for  cleaning  the  streets  of  Malaga, 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment. Our  exemption  from  epidemics  is  due  more  to  the  fine  climate 
and  to  the  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases  than  to  any  internal  pre- 
caution. I  cannot  refrain  from  repeating  the  meed  of  praise  accorded 
to  these  officials  in  my  last  report  ft)r  the  strict  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  they  enforce  the  health  regulations  of  this  port. 

JOHN  T.  QUAELES. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  February  26,  1880. 


TARRAGONA. 

Slatement  shouhig  the  value  of  decJared  exports  from  the  cousular-agency  district  of  Tarra 
gona  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  th^  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Deceni^«*v 
31,  1878. 

$13.  609  85 

Quarter 

March  31, 
1879. 

ending- 

1 
1 

Total  for 
the  year. 

Articles. 

June  30,    1 
1879.       j 

September 
30,  1879.    1 

Wine 

$35. 113  87 
35,  678  13 

$32,039  36  1 
6, 987  00  1 

$8,527  43 
57, 191  50  1 

$89, 200  51 

Almonds 

99,856  as 

Total  In  United  States  gold 

Total  precediux  year 

13.  609  85 
53,  817  75 

70.  792  00 
70,  616  72 

39.  026  36  1 
13,  872  62 

65,  718  93  ' 

22,  490  99  1 

189. 147  14 
160.  798  08 

Increase 

175  28 

25, 153  74 

43,  227  94  1 

28,  349  06 

Decrease 

40,  207  90 

_ 

United  Statka  Conbilate. 
Barcelona,  Xovember  1,  1879. 

1 1 

FRED.  H.  SCHKNCK. 

GIBRALTAR. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Sprague,  on  the  navigation  at  Gibraltar  and  the  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30j  1879. 

I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  statement  showing  the  navigation  of  Gibral- 
tar daring  the  year  ending  the  30th  ultimo. 

As  appears  therein,  the  total  number  of  steamers  that  have  entered 
this  port  during  that  period  was  3,647,  and  that  of  sailing  vessels  903, 
besides  a  large  fleet  of  coasting  lateen  crafts  under  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese flags. 

These  figures  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  of  all  nationalfties  arriving  at  this  port  compared  with  preceding 
years,  especially  under  the  British  flag ;  at  the  same  time  the  deficiency 
is  fully  made  up  in  the  increase  of  492  British  steamers  of  large  ton- 
nage. 

There  were  279  steamers  which  cleared  for  ports  in  the  United  States, 
namely :  275  British,  1  Dutch,  1  Belgian,  1  French,  1  German,  princi- 
pally for  New  York,  loaded  with  valuable  cargoes  from  China,  India, 
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and  the  Mediterranean  ports,  with  the  exception  of  60  steamers  which 
went  in  ballast,  chiefly  for  Southern  ports  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  them  having  discharged  coal  at  this  port  which  they  had  brought 
here  from  England. 

I  may  say  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  considerable  activity  in  the 

.  trade  of  Gibraltar  connected  with  the  United  States,  especially  iu  flour 

and  petroleum.    The  demand  for  the  former  article  was  to  meet  chiefly 

the  wants  from  indifferent  crops  of  the  Morocco  and  Portuguese  markets, 

where  scarcity  prevailed  until  the  new  crops  came  in. 

At  present,  with  the  advanced  ruling  prices  ii^  the  United  States, 
there  i«  little  or  no  encouragement  for  the  importjation  of  cereals  ftNom 
the  United  States.  The  supplies  of  flour  are  now  coming  freely  from 
Marseilles. 

The  importations  of  American  produce  direct  from  the  United  States 
have  been,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  follows :  44,131  barrels  of 
flour,  2,694  bags  of  flour,  1,693  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  2,535  cases  of 
tobacco  cuttings,  319  cases  of  tobacco  scraps,  1,266  packages  of  manu- 
factured tobacco,  12  packages  of  snuft;,  48,893  cases  of  refined  petroleum, 
5,800  cases  of  Florida  water,  975  barrels  of  alcohol,  25  barrels  of  crushed 
sugar,  110  cases  of  sarsaparilla,  17,957  bushels  of  com,  11,028  bushels  of 
wheat. 

A  decline  may  be  noticed  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  in  hogsheads 
imported  during  the  present  year,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
the  strong  disposition  that  has  for  some  time  been  evinced  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  of  Gibraltar  to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment for  the 'Suppression  of  the  contraband  traffic  from  Gibraltar, 
and  which  consists  in  enforcing  severe  restrictions  in  the  departure  from 
this  port  of  Spanish  lateen  coasting  crafts,  by  hindering  them  to  leave 
port  after  sunset,  besides  having  the  bay  patrolled  by  a  government 
steam  launch  at  most  all  hours;  measures  which  meet  the  full  approba- 
tion of  tlie  Spanish  Government.  jSTevertheless,  contraband  is  still  car- 
ried on,  and  will  doubtless  continue  so  with  more  or  less  activity,  so 
long  as  Gibraltar  is  a  free  port,  the  weed  a  monopoly  in  Spain,  and  ner 
revenue  officials  yet  somewhat  deficient  in  the  performance  of  their  pre- 
scribed duties. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  steamers  calling  at  this  port  to  replen- 
ish their  stock  of  fuel  naturally  causes  a  continued  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  and  traffic  in  coal,  which,  notwithstanding  its  exclusive  impor- 
tation from  England,  rules  at  the  moderate  price  here  of  about  $5.25 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  English;  a  circumstance  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  immense  competition  among  the  British  coal -dealers  themselves. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  establishments  here  engaged  in  the  selling 
of  coal,  and  their  sales  during  the  past  year  reach  240,000  tons,  which 
at  present  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  trade  here. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar  J  October  4,  1879. 
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Statement  skoxoing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Gibraltar  for  the  year  end\ng  September  ^^  1879 


From— 

B3IT£ftBD. 

Flmf. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
25 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

AoBtrian   

25 

38 

3,116 

28 

77 

335 

62 

29 

1 

98 
4 
2 
147 
29 
29 
56 
413 

61 

BeLrian     

38 

2,709 

9 

45 

294 

28 

13 

Brinsh 

407    . 

X>iin{§h             -  - ,  -,--,,-- 

19    . 

32 

41 

]>ii^]i 

tfitermAn  ConfedATfttion 

39 

Greek      

16 

1  . 
68   . 

4    . 

2  . 
83    . 
29 
22 

GnAtfinwlA   ...  ... 

Italian  

30 

JflmfuilAni                  ...... 

Mezioaik      

64 



Portngnese 

l^fwian          r      r 

7 

19 
39« 

Swedish 

37 

17  1 

Spaniah 

TTnited  States  of  America 

United  States.... 

22 
15  1 

2  ' 

2  1 

1  1 

1 

1 

1  1 
1  i 

32,668.11 

Sicily 

fYance  



Italv 

Snam 

Pern 

Greece 

32,568.11' 

Malta  1 

Algeria...., ' 

India 1 ; 

Turkey -.         1 

Au8tri(a i 

Portagal ..-..'- 

1' 

Total 

3,6*7 

903  j 

4,550 

i 

i 

CLBARED. 

Flag. 

Steamers.       |   Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

1              1 

Tons.      ,  No.         Tons. 

1 

No.  ,      Tons. 

Anstrian 

!      24  i 

24    

Belgian 



38 

2,701 

0 

45 

^  1 

38  ' 

Britiah        

.  .            i    398  \ 

3^099  1 

Danish 

19 

28    

76    

Dntch 

..     1      31 

French 

i 

294 

22 

...; 1    38  

332  • 

Oerman  Confederation 

.     ...     1      36  i 

58    

Greek 

18 

1      15  1 

28  ' 

1        1  1 

1  , 

Italian 

30 

;::::::::::i  64 1. .:::::::::: 

94 1.::. .:.:... 

Jemsalem 

4  i 

4 1 

Mexican   

:::::::  "::l    2 :::::::::::: 

2'::;;:::::::: 

Norwegian 

63 

1      80  ' 

143  , 

Portngnese 

'      22  i 

22  ' 

Bnssian 

7 

19 

391 

.:::::::;;::i  22' :... 

29  , 

Swedish 

1  35 1 

54  1 

Spuiish 

1      15 

406    

United  States  of  America. 

United  States.... 
Sicily 

1       61 

1        ! 

France 

1        1 

Italy 

Spain 

1        1 

Pern 

Greece 

32,56&11 

61  ;      32,568.11 

Malta 

1            ! 
J                 1 

Algeria 

India 

1           1 

Turkey 

1           1 

Austria 

1           1 

Portugal 

1 

1           1 

Total 

3,632 

i    867 

4,499  t 

1 

! 

1'         ' 
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PORTirOAL. 

PORTUGUESE  POSSESSIONS. 

FATAL. 

Report  J  by  Consul  Ddbney^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Faydly  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  tabulated  returns  for  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30, 1879,  of  the  imports,  exports,  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  navigation  at  this  port. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  imports  with  this  island  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  increase  will  continue,  I  am  convinced,  as  the  various 
articles  of  our  manufacture  come  into  notice  and  their  excellence  be- 
comes appreciated.  Many  of  our  manufactures  are,  however,  for  the 
present  excluded  from  the  markets  of  Portugal  by  the  higheri^tes  of 
duty  levied  thereon  than  the  rates  which  are  levied  on  like  articles  from 
countries  which  have  commercial  treaties  with  that  country. 

S.  W.  DABNEY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Fayal,  November  10,  1879. 


statement  shotping  the  imparts  at  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


'  Quantity. 

-I 


Animal  products pounds 

Cereals do.. 

Cottons do.. 

Fisheries do...| 

Glass  and  earthen  ware  . .  do . . . ' 

Linen do ... ' 

Liquors gallons. 


I      33, 181 

'2.  272,  071 

,    144,236 

255,180 


44,837 

10,  311 

1,052 


Medicines pounds .     455, 047 


Metal do  .. 

Minerals do  . . 

Paper,  and  its  application. do. . . 

Bilk do...' 

Suf^ar,    tea,    coffee,    tobacco. 
Sec pounds. 


■     146.754  I 

5,42^,379  , 

2,270  1 

441 

492. 397 


Sundries do... 

Vegetables do. . . 

Wood 


47. 116 


Value  en- 
tered. 


$3, 719  36 

40,418  39  ! 

36, 227  40 

9,431  12 

1, 434  83  I 
1,371  84 
6,886  00  i 

1, 712  94  , 

8,  616  89 
.743  90 
510  16 

2,  385  71  . 

34, 124  08 

37, 927  02  I 

1,289  32  . 
18,  663  63  , 


Amount  of 
duties. 


Woolens  and  furs pounds  7,724        8,813  16  , 


Whence  imported. 


1725  45    Fnited  States,  France,  and  England. 
2, 174  39  ,  United  States  and  England. 
10,289  19  .United  States,  England,  and  France. 
3, 463  85    United  States  and  British  North 
I     America. 
585  48  I  United  States  and  England. 
259  32    Great  Britain  and  France. 
4, 967  29    Great  Britain.  United  States,  Hol- 
land, and  France. 
36  68    Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 

France. 
963  14    Great  Britain  and  United  States. 
2, 132  80  ,  Do. 

W  09  ,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  and 

France. 
830  02    Great  Britain. 

18, 818  18    United  States,  England,  Holland, 

Brazil,  6ic. 
2, 893  64  ;  United  States,  England,  France,  and 
Brazil. 
203  74  I  Bo.  ^      , 

2,776  89  '  United  States  and   British  ^ortb 

I     America.  ,  _ 

8,863  11  I  United  States,  England,  and  France. 


223, 276  65  ,     55,  047  32  , 


Statement  ahotcing  the  exports  and  re^^xports  from  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


j  I  Value,  includ-, 

Articles.  Quantity,  j   Inpcoatsand 

'    charges. 


Whither  exported. 


Animal  products pounds. 

Cereals do... 

Liquors gallons. 

Minerals pounds 

Straw-work. 

Sundries 

Vegetables 


lo.'i,  613  ; 
218,541  I 

1,216 
87,945  ! 


$2, 844  02     England  and  Portugal. 

3. 706  28  ,  Portugal. 

6, 745  72     Germany  and  United  States. 

509  15     Brazil. 
59,113  57  I  United  States. 

4,  680  88     United  States,  England,  Brazil,  Portugal,  &c. 

3. 395  75     United  States  and  Brazil. 


80, 995  37  , 
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Statement  showing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Fayal  and  the  United  States  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Importa. 


Amount.*  j     Value. 


I 


30, 210  1  $3, 165  37 
851, 120  21.  468  27 
101,  523       22,  Oil  71 


251,  947 
25,882 
31,  679 

134,387 


9,006  79 

521  42 

1, 386  05 

3,244  80 


Animal  products pounds . . 

Cureals • do 

Cottons do 

Embroideries 

Fish pounds. . 

Glass  and  earthen  ware do 

Metal      do 

MincnalH do 

niw.n.r  o  C  boxes 

^''*"^'*'* {baskets.. 

Pa  per pounds . . 

Sii-aw- work No.  of  hats . . 

Sundries  i      9,743  24 

Tobacco. 4 pounds..}  868  187  39 

Vegetables do....j  19,940       •295  04 

Wood 1 16,799  31 

Woolens  and  furs pounds..  319'         290  96 

Willow-work 


590  : 


137  59 


88,257  94 


Exports. 


Amount.        Value. 


8,211 
176 


308, 505 


$170  47 


I     6.381  06 


59, 113  m 
412  92 


152  41 


66,230  43 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Fayal  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 


From— 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


I 


American . 


Austrian 
British  . . 


Dutch  . 
French  . 


German 

Italian 

Monaco 

Norwegian 


I  Whaling , 

I  United  States , 

St.  Michaels 

Flores 

I  Liverpool 

Madeira    

Cape  de  Verde 

Philadelphia 

Galatz 

BrazU 

do 

England 

Cronstadt 

Barbadoes 

British  North  America. 

I  United  States 

I  Dunkirk 

!  Trapani 

St.  Michaels 

,  Havre 

Asoencion   

Porto  Plata 

Hamburg  

France 

do 

From  sea 

Cayenne 

CaJiiz     

Porto  Cortez 

West  Indies 

United  Statea 

Costa  Rica 

Mexico 

Peru 

Montevideo 

United  States 

England 

Terceira 

St  Thomas 


20 


5,190 
4.153 
1,038 


1,038 


979 
3,143 
3,078 
2,778 


25,807 


970 
951 


400 


3,762 


1.400 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


11, 321 

6,431 

928 


1.131 
409 
170 
425 


Total 


2.108 
532 
85 
293 
496 
563 
154 
178 
596 


1 

295 

2* 

8,100 

J 

433 

2* 

3,100 

1 

109 

It 

431 

403 
364 
240 
591 
258 
564 
746 
210 


No. 


12 


22 


Tons. 


11,321 

11,621 

5,081 

1,038 

1,131 

1,447 

170 

425 

979 

8,148 

3.078 

4.886 

532 

85 

293 

26.303 

568 

154 

178 

696 

970 

951 

295 

3.100 

433 

3.100 

400 

169 

431 

3.762 

403 

864 

Mf 

991 

SS8 

664 

746 

SIO 

1.40« 


*  Men-of-war. 


t  Vessels  condemned. 
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Stuteutent  showing  the  riavigaiion  at  the  port  of  Fayal,  if-c. — Contiuued. 


From— 

KICTERBD.                                            ' 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.       Tons. 

1  .           285 
13          1, 988 

1  162 

2  ,           324 
1  1            1-23 

No. 

Tons. 

Norwegian 

Portngaese 

CaMiff 

' 

1 

49 

1 

2 

1 
1 

285 

39.632 
102 

Portugal  and  islands 

36  1      37,  644 

Unites  States 

Whaling 

I 

324 

Spanish 

United  §tat«8 

t 

123 

Havana .. 

1  !           453 

453 

Total 

208 

132, 375 

To- 

Steamers, 

CLEARED. 

1     1 

Flag. 

Sail  Ing  vesselH, 

^otal. 

No. 

4 

1 
....„ 

Tons. 

"".i'ioo* 

4,153 
1.  038 

*'*i,*638' 

No. 

45 

18 

6 

...... 

1 
1 
1 

Tons. 

11,321 

6.  431 

928 

'  ""iVisi" 

409 
170 
425 

No. 

45 
23 
10 

12 
21 

\ 

1    Tons. 

American 

Whaling  

Fnited  Stntf'rt    

11,  321 
11  621 

StMichaelft 

5,081 
1,  038 

Flores 

Liverpool  

Madeira 

Cnpe  de  Verde 

1.131 
1,447 

170 

Anstrian 

British 

Philadelphia 

Galatz 

Brazil 



1 
3 

979' 

3,143 
3,078 
2,778 

425 

979 

3,143 
3  078 

do 

England 

Croustadt 

9 

1 
1 

1' 
1' 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2,108 
532 

121 
183 
563 
154 
178 
506 

4,886 
532 

Barbadoe.9 

85 

BritiHli  North  America 

121 

United  States 

20 

25,807 


25,494 

Dunkirk 

Trai)ani 

563 
154 

St.  Michaels 

178 

Havre 

596 

Ascencion  .......   .     ...  ..... 

1 
1 

970 
951 

970 

Porto  Plata 



951 

Butch 

Hamburg 

1 
2 
1 
2f 

295 
3,100 

433 
3,100 

295 

French 

France 

3,100 

do 

From  sea 





433 
3,100 

Ca venne 

I 

400 

400 

Caiiz 

1 

169 

169 

Porto  Cortez 

West  Indies 



2 

3,762 

2 

3,762 

United  States 

Costa  Rica 

i 
1 

364 
240 

* 

364 

German 

Mexico 



240 

Italian 

Peru 

Montevideo 

1 

1 
1 

253 
554 
746 
210 

1 

1 

49 

1 

253 

United  States 

554 

England 

740 

Monft<x> 

Teroeira 

. 

210 

St.  Thomas 

1 

i,4o6 

1.400 

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Cardiff 

1 

13 

1 
2 

1 

286 
1,988 
162 
324 
123 

285 

Portugal  and  Islands 

36 

37,644 

39,632 
162 

United  States    

Whaling ■ 

324 

Spanish 

United  States 

123 

ff  ^vanft     ...         ••■  .--1- 

1 

488 

453 

Total 

1 

203 

129,969 

*  Vessels  condemned. 


Man-of-war. 
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IT  ALT. 

Seportj  by  Consul- General  Schuyler y  ofEomej  on  the  commerce,  navigation^ 
agriculture,  finances,  taxation,  currency,  railways,  post-offices,  telegraphs^ 
lotteries  and  savings  banks,  and  emigration  of  Italy,  1877, 1878,  and  1879. 

On  coining  for  the  first  time  to  a  conntry  it  requires  no  little  pre- 
liminary study  into  its  resources  and  its  economical  history  before  being 
able  to  have  any  opinion  as  to  its  present  condition.  In  the  present 
case  my  task  has  been  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  I  arrived  at  this  post 
in  September,  1879,  and,  while  I  have  had  to  carry  on  the  multifarious 
duties  of  this  office  without  assistance,  the  considar  clerk  being  ill,  I 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  officials  and  mer- 
chants, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  different  consulates  under  my 
jurisdiction,  and  to  study  the  general  conditions  governing  the  trade 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

No  report  on  the  economical  state  of  a  country  is  of  any  practical  use 
unless  it  is  comparative.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  set  down  the  mere  sta- 
tistics of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  population,  unless  some  deduc- 
tion can  be  made  from  these  statistics  as  to  the  progress  or  retrogression 
of  the  country.  In  judging  of  the  present  situation  of  Italy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  history  of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  financial  and  economic  changes  which  have  resulted  from 
the  union  of  several  small  states  into  one  large  one. 

Materials  for  a  careful  inquiry  into  all  the  changes  in  the  economical 
situation  of  Italy  for  the  last  twenty  years  are  not  always  procurable. 
The  zealous  and  careful  labors  of  Italian  statisticians  enable  one  to  see 
fairly  well  the  actual  state  of  the  country.  While  diiferences  of  method 
in  preparing  and  compiling  their  statistics  render  it  not  always  easy  to 
compare  the  situation  of  one  country  with  that  of  another,  yet  for  a 
comparative  view  of  the  state  of  any  one  country  at  different  periods  of 
time  these  are  unimportant.  There  is  the  same  equation  of  error  to  be 
accounted  for  year  after  year,  which  does  not  affect  the  general  result 
of  the  comparison. 

iNevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  me,  after  such  a  short  stay  in  Eome, 
to  give  a  perfectly  just  view  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
All  1  can  hope  to  do  is  to  present  certain  facts  which  may  for  the  moment 
be  of  use  to  those  who  are  interested,  commercially  or  otherwise,  in  the 
country. 

FOREIGN   COMMERCE. 

The  total  imports  of  foreign  products  into  Italy  (exclusive  of  tran- 
sit trade)  in  the  year  1878  were  $214,126,000,  being  $16,117,000  less 
than  in  the  year  1877. 

The  total  amount  of  Italian  exports  (exclusive  of  transit  trade)  for 
the  same  period  was  $209,060,000,  being  $13,239,000  greater  than  in  the 
year  1877. 

Taking  the  mean  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  preceding  five  years 
(1873-1877),  we  find  that  the  imports  in  1778  were  less  than  that  mean 
by  $34,480,000,  and  also  that  the  exports  were  less  than  that  mean  by 
$6,031,000. 

The  value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports  in  1878  by 
$5,066,000. 
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Table  A. — Tmporisinto  Italy  in  1878,  compared  with  1877. 


Articles. 


Spirits,  wines,  and  oil 

Groceries,  spioea,  and  tobacco 

Chemicals,  dnigs,  resins,  and  perfumery. 

D^es  and  dyestuffs 

Hemp,  flax,  Jute,  &c 

Cotton  . 


Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  and  fars 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass  . 

Cereals,  flour,  roaccaroni.  Sec 

Animals  and  animal  products  . . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 214,126,000 


Imports. 

1878. 

1877. 

$8,968,000 

f  12, 483,  000 

22, 144,  000 

27,  034, 000 

5.651,00» 

5, 155,  000 

3, 759,  000 

4, 151,  000 

7,  085,  000 

5,  608,  000 

26,571,000 

31,  226,  000 

17,616,000 

17,  886,  000 

21, 254,  000 

22,210.000 

7,  555,  000 

10,  988,  000 

1,  229,  000 

1,  707,  000 

8, 120, 000 

8,  970,  000 

20,  950,  000 

26, 143.  000 

13,  437,  600 

13, 127,  000 

28, 678,  000 

22,  Oil,  000 

15,  250, 000 

15.  398.  000 

5,  959,  000 

6, 146, 000 

214, 126, 000 

230,  243,  000 

Table  B,— Exports  from  Italy  in  1878,  compared  with  1877. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Exports. 


Articles. 


1878. 


Spiri'  .  wines,  and  oil $21, 

Grocci-a  s.  spices,  and  tobacco    I  1, 

Chem:    Is,  unigs,  resins,  and  perfumery '  7, 

Dyes  and  dyestnft's - '  2, 

Htmp,  flax,'jute,  &c 10, 

Cott. 


Wool  and  hair 

Silk 

Wood  and  straw 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  and  fiirs 

Minerals  and  metals 

Stone,  earths,  pottery,  and  glass  - 

Cereals,  flour,  maccaroni.  &c 

Animals  and  animal  products . . . 
Miscellaneous 


Total 209,060,000 


830,000 
085,  000 
103,000 
668,000 
259,  000 
185,000 
296, 000 
571. 000 
856,000 
680,000 
642,000 
753,000 
005,000 
506,000 
276,000 
345,000 


1877. 


$24, 164, 000 

m'd,  000 

7,  015.  000 

2,  831,  000 

7, 390,  000 

1,  007,  000 

1,  679,  000 

46,  780,  000 

11,  306,  000 

2, 167,  000 

3, 003,  000 

13,  622,  000 

9,917,000 

25,232,000 

35,  566, 000 

3, 159, 000 


195, 831, 000 


On  referring  to  Tables  A  and  B  we  see  that  there  was  in  1878  an  in- 
crease of  inii)orts  in  Class  V,  bemp,  flax,  and  jute;  Class  VII,  wool  and 
hair,  and  especially  in  Class  XIV,  cereals  and  flour,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, though  the  importation  of  grain  is  not  so  great  as  it  wa«  in  1874. 
The  most  notable  decrease  is  in  Class  1,  spirits,  wines,  and  oils ;  Class 
ir,  groceries,  drugs,  and  tobacco ;  Class  VI,  cotton ;  Class  VllI,  silk ; 
Class  XII,  minerals  and  metals ;  and  Class  XV,  animal  products. 

The  chief  increase  of  exports  in  1878  was  in  Class  XII,  minerals  and 
metals,  and  Class  XV,  animal  products. 

The  chief  decrease  of  exports  in  1878,  was  in  Class  I,  spirits,  wines, 
and  oils;  Class  VIII,  silk;  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour,  and  vegetable 
pro<lucts. 

The  ex])ortis  of  vegetable  products  in  1878  were  not  so  little  as 
in  1874.  The  average  exports  of  vegetable  products  in  the  five  years 
from  1873  to  1877  were  $1^6,655,000;  the  average  imports  of  the  same 
$25,690,000,  showing  that  in  ordinary  years  Italy  more  than  feeds  her- 
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self.  In  1878  the  exports  of  cereals  were  §24,506,000,  and  the  imports 
828,578,000,  showing  a  large  deficiency  of  the  harvest.  Of  the  imports 
of  cereals  more  than  two-thirds  consist  of  grain,  chietiy  from  Russia  and 
Turkey,  which  is  specially  adapted  to  the  manufactui^e  of  maccaroni. 
The  chief  exports  in  this  item  were  grain,  rice,  maccaroni,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, tigs,  almonds,  and  nuts. 

Table  C  will  show  the  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Italy  in  1878  with 
the  chief  countries. 

Table  C. — Commerce  of  Italy  with  oflur  md'wnH  in  1878. 


1878. 
Countries.  ] 


Imports,     f     Esportg. 


England ,  $47,416,000  :  $19,357,000 

Franc© 1  54,394,000  97.555.000 

Au8t  I  ia '  39, 312,  000  '  34,  673,  OoO 

Germanv 7,690,000  4,169,000 

Switzerland '  6,  7u3,  000  j  19,78o,000 

BeUanra 3.055.000  .  1,301. 00» 

HolliUid '  2.715,000  I  2,000,000 

Russia 10, 700,000  j  3,542.000 

Spain,  Gibraltar,  and  Portugal 870,000  ,  2.814,000 

Uuit^'d  StaU'onud  Canada 10,874,000  |  7.290,000 

Argentine  Confederation -  2,309,000  ;  3,973,000 

Greece  and  Malta I  1,127.000  1  2,750,000 

European  Turkey 6,989,000  ,  2,662.000 

Asiatic  Turkey i  813,000  ,  306,000 

Egypt .' 1,840,000  1  1,193.000 

Ton  18  and  Tripoli 1.418,000  i  599.000 

English  posueHHions  in  Asia 8,098,000  ,  2,34"i,0W 

other  countries 7,597,000  |  2,737,000 

Total I  214,126,000  i  209,060,00» 


The  directions  in  which  the  Italians  are  chiefly  endeavoring  to  extend 
their  commerce  are  in  the  East  and  in  South  America.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  Italian  statesmen  are  so  anxious  about  the  increase  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  influence  in  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Albania ;  it  is  for  this  that 
a  commercial  establishment  is  being  made  on  the  Bay  of  Assab,  in  Abys- 
sinia, which  has  been  bought  by  an  Italian  company;  it  is  for  this  that 
exi)loring  expeditions  have  been  fitted  out  for  Abyssinia  and  the  Sou- 
dan. Lines  of  Italian  steamers  run  regularly  to  Tunis,  Constantinople, 
Suez,  and  India,  as  also  to  Pernambuco,  Baiiia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, Santos,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  For  the  Italian  commerce  in  South 
America,  the  great  Italian  emigration  to  those  regions  has  been  of  im- 
mense service. 

Adding  some  small  amounts  not  particularly  mentioned  in  Table  C, 
we  tind  that  the  Eastern  trade  of  Italy  in  1878,  /.  e.,  with  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Greece,  Malta,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  India,  and  China, 
was,  imports,  820,506,000;  exports,  110,203,000.  "  In  the  same  way  the 
total  trade  with  Central  and  South  America  was,  in  1878,  imports, 
$3,808,000 ;  exports,  $5,556,000. 

The  transit  trade  in  1878  amounted  to  $16,190,000,  less  by  $2,247,000 
than  in  1877.  Of  this,  $954,000  came  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  $201,500  went  there. 

As  concerns  the  paths  of  commerce,  taking  the  total  trade  of  1878, 
including  that  in  transit,  there  entered  Italy,  bv  land,  goods  worth 
$84,422,000;  by  sea,  under  the  Italian  flag,  $43,739,900;  by  sea,  under 
foreign  flags,  $102,154,300.  There  left  Italy,  by  land,  $123,748,000;  by 
sea,  Italian  flag,  $36,787,000 ;  by  sea,  foreign  flags,  $62,716,000. 
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The  duties  received  on  importations  and  exhortations  at  the  Italian 
custom-hou^ses  for  the  last  live  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1874 1  $10,807,760  I 

1875 ., i      17,443,852 

1876 16,865,400 

1877 16,633,004 

1878 16,489,593 


$1.  341 

538 

1,519,239 

1.572 

557 

1,481 

972 

1,471 

988 

COMMERCE   OF   ITALY   WITH   THE   LT^ITED   STATES. 


In  1878,  the  chief  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  (for, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  custom-house  retunis  are  drawn  up,, 
it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  imports  from  Canada)  were  : 

Spirits gaUons . .  990, 056 

Petroleum  and  mineral  oils,  refined pounds..  100, 399, 305 

Other  oils do 7, 7'S^,  2S& 

Coffee do....  9:^^90 

Tobacco,  leaf do....  19,491,077 

Tobacco,  cigars do 6d 

Sugar,  refined do 47, 006 

Sugar,  raw do 373, 527 

Chemicals,  drugs,  resins,  &c do 4,566, 114 

Cotton,  raw do....  14,994,000 

Cotton  tissues,  unbleached do 13, 230 

Cotton  tissues,  bleached do 11, 466 

Cotton  tissues,  printed ." do 71, 662 

Bitumen do 927,965 

Coals tons..  4,660 

Wheat bushels..  1,882,8H0 

Indian  com do 13,420,160 

The  chief  exports  from  Italy  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1878,  according  to  the  Italian  official  statistics,  were : 


Wine 1. gallons. 

Wine bottles. 

Olive-oil pounds . 

Volatile  oils  and  essences do . . . 

Candied  fruit do . . 

Mustard  seed do... 

Boracic  acid do . . . 

Quinine,  salts  of do . . . 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  potash do . . . 

Salt tons. 

Argols  and  tartar pounds. 

Non-medicinal  herbs  and  roots do . . . 

Citron  and  lemon  juice,  raw  and  concentrated do .  - . 

Extract  of  aloes,  &.c .' do . . . 

do 


Soap  . 
Rags 
Paper  , 


-do., 
.do.. 


Gloves pairs. 

Skins - IK)unds. 

Iron  ore tons. 

Marble,  block • do . . . 

Marble  and  alabaster  slabs pounds. 

Marble  and  alabaster  statuary do. . . 

Marble  and  alabaster  manufactures do . . . 

Colored  earths  and  ochers do . . . 

Non-metallic  earths,  lime,  cement,  &c tons. 

Salphur pounds. 

Porcelain  and  earthenware do . . . 

Maccaroni do . . . 


328,627 

49,000 

4,817,062 

150,726 

1,462,356 

30,239 

871,175 

1,207 

26, 901 

33, 460 

2, 497, 445 

56,010 

7ti3, 877 

449, 599 

740, 8b0 

10,207,386 

458, 640 

24, 200 

31,531 

3,700 

15, 209 

341,334 

111,  352 

1,741,950 

118, 849 

2, 391 

129,380,800 

32, 19;i 

270,774 
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Oranges,  lenious,  &c pounds..  43,385,800 

Carnb  beaus do 108,706 

Al  mouds do 946, 606 

Nuts do....  2,504,659 

Dried  figs : do....  58,212 

Various  se^ds do 1,257, 184 

Fresh  vegetables do....  363,163 

Other  fruit  and  vegetable  pro<Uict8,  dried  and  pickled do 418,729 

Fish  in  brine do 69,457 

Cheese do 36,382 

Wrought  coral,  unuuuinted do....  585 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestuffs,  unground do 3, 024, 598 

Vegetable  tanning  and  dyestufls,  ground do 5, 776, 218 

Raw  hemii,  dax,  and  jute do....  126,346 

Cordage do 387,639 

Manufactures  of  hemp  and  flax do....  29, 106 

Cotton  manufactures do 46,966 

8ilk  manufactures do 299, 439 

Cawks,  new  and  old capacity  in  gallons. .  362, 736 

Manufactures  of  wood pounds..  280,476 

Straw  braid do....  125,023 

8traw  hats number. .  643, 500 

Articles  for  museums value..  $13,935 

The  exi)ort«  from  the  consular  district  of  Kome  to  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1877,  1878,  and  1879  were,  in  values: 


Articles. 


1877. 


1878. 


Ar;iol8 

Bronzes  and  niisicllaueous  work.s  of  art J  $13, 

Books  and  enjp-avin^is i      1, 

Cameos,  moenics,  aud  Jewelry 4, 

MarAseliino  liqueur 

Paintings I    40, 

J^ottery  and  porcelain 3, 


902  58 
702  26 
499  80 


Straw  goods  . 

Siena  ^rth 

Statuary , 

Tapestry,  old  furniture,  and  frames. 

Wrousbt  marble 

Miscellaneous 


16, 

1, 

104, 

2, 

12, 
7, 


497  20 
909  56 
222  30 
024  60 
245  86 
299  98 
012  89 
419  03 


Total ^207,786  06  203,504  98 


$12,  548  66 

18,  562  35 

2,651  63 

1,  921  20 

490  99 

33,584  40 

1,  414  07 

9. 756  58 

1,  251  60 

115,726  70 

1. 282  91 

1,708  24 

2.605  65 


1879. 


$5,344  94 

2,  865  50 

2, 442  60 

138  96 

52, 214  93 
1,401  37 
8,  936  52 
1, 153  18 

38.230  80 
4.369  83 
6.795  33 
2,308  43 


126,202  38 


The  great  falling  oflf  in  the  exi)orts  from  this  district  in  1879  is  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  depression  of  trade  in  America.  Fewer  Ameri- 
cans were  in  Eome,  and  they  had  less  money  to  spend.  This  is  not  a 
business  center,  and  the  exports  consist  principally  of  the  purchaseB 
made  by  foreigners.  In  part,  too^  it  may  be  caused  by  insufficient  sta- 
tistics, as  American  artists  sometimes  refuse  to  take  out  a  consular  cer- 
tificate to  the  invoice  of  the  works  they  send  home,  and  content  them- 
selves with  an  artist's  certificate. 

With  regard  to  the  Italian  trade  with  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  nearly  all  the  importations  into  Italy  from  the  United  States 
are  of  raw  materials.  Of  late  years  almost  no  machinery,  very  few  cigars, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  cotton  tissues  have  been  imported.  The 
total  importation  of  leaf  tobacco  during  1878  was  33,311,451  ])ouuds, 
worth  $3,775,675.  Of  this  moi'e  than  half,  viz,  19,491,097  pounds,  came 
from  the  United  States.  The  other  largest  imports  were  from  the  other 
American  countries,  4,760,011  pounds ;  Austria,  4,130,185  pounds ;  Ger- 
many, 2,591,536  pounds;  England,  2,158,.i54  pounds.  The  amount  of 
foreign  cigars  imported  was  3,010  pounds,  worth  $13,690.  Of  this  only 
one  forty -fourth  came  from  the  United  States.  The  i*emainder  was  im- 
ported from  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England. 
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Apparently  none  were  imported  directly  from  Havana.  Of  manufac- 
tiired  tobacco  of  otlier  sorts  there  were  imported  13,489  pounds,  worth 
$6,129.  This  was  chiefly  from  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The 
sale  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monoi)oly  in  Italy,  and  most  of  cigars 
smoked  are  made  in  the  country.  Native  tobaeco,  which  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  in  the  provinces  of  Lecce  and  Benevento,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Naples,  and  in  Sardinia,  is  used  chiefly  for  fillings,  while  the 
wrappers  are  made  of  imported  tobacco.  The  higher  sorts  of  cigars 
Hiade  by  the  regia  are  tolerably  uniform  in  quality,  and  good.  Tobacco 
being  a  monopoly,  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cigars  by  private 
persons  is  entirely  forbidden.  Foreign  cigars  can  only  be  obtained  at 
the  government  shops. 

The  total  amount  of  sugar  and  molasses  imported  in  1878  was 
161,825,611  pounds,  worth  $11,158,443.  Of  refined  sugar  there  were 
56,049,997  pounds,  worth  $4,457,751.  Of  this  nearly  one-sixth  came 
from  the  United  States ;  more  than  one-half,  29,292,878  pounds,  came 
from  Austria^  and  the  remainder  from  France,  Holland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  India.  The  amount  of  raw  sugar  imported  was  105,440,013 
pounds,  of  which  j>|-2  came  from  the  United  States.  The  chief  imports 
were  from  Austria,  39,955,201  pounds;  England,  32,923,075  pounds; 
and  the  remainder  from  Egypt,  France,  India,  Kussia,  and  Holland. 
The  amount  of  molasses  imported  in  1878  was  335,601  pounds,  of  which 
two-thirds,  or  240,124  pounds,  came  from  France,  80,923  pounds  from 
Austria,  and  the  remainder  from  Germany,  England,  and  Turkey.  None 
of  it  came  from  the  United  States. 

Table  D,— Cotton  imparted  into  Italy  in  1878. 


Articles. 


Cotton: 

Baw,  in  bales pounds. 

Thread,  unbleached do — 

Thread,  bleached  or  dved do — 

Twiat  of  all  kinds  ...* do... 

Tissues,  unbleached do  — 

Tissues,  bleached do 

Tissues,  colored  or  dyed do — 

Tissues,  printed do  — 


Articles. 


Cotton: 

Kaw,  in  bales pounds 

Thread,  unbleached do  .. 

Thread,  bleached  or  dyed do. . . 

Twist  of  all  kinds do  .. 

Tissues,  unbleached do  . . 

Tissues,  bleached do . . . 

Tissues,  colored  or  dyed do. . . 

Tissues,  printed do . . . 


M 


•=.2  ^ 


28, 305, 873       1, 129,  842     15, 394, 000 


Germany. 

1 

1 

-6 

1  697  409 

8, 965, 031 
212, 121 

7, 086, 201 
8, 862, 777 

28,885 

6161959 

413, 217 

473, 413 

694,354 

1,246,045 

227,556 

414, 981 

329,206 

5, 447, 452 

18.081 

204,277 

1,  092, 798 

4,564,350 

175, 738 

493,920 

489,289 

4,672,174 

369,558 

455,773 

841,207 

1, 242, 075 

636,142 

1, 080, 229 

907,578 

2, 745, 147 

3,  A3,  019 


ace 


1,323 
5,^ 


71,  fl 


812,322 
566,023 


37,705 
910,888 
378,378 
280,135 
383,229 


Table  D  will  show  the  amount  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  imported 
into  Italy  in  1878.    Of  this  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-half,  26,305,873 
pounds,  came  from  the  English  possessions  in  Asia;  14,994,000  pounds 
33  0  B— VOL  n 
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came  from  the  Uuited  States;  7,086,201  pounds  came  from  England; 
3,y«>5,0;U  pounds  from  France;  all  of  which  was  probably  A mericaH 
cotton  bou<:ht  through  middlemen;  3,113,019  pounds  came  from  Turkey 
in  Euroi)e,  and  1,120,842  pounds  fiom  Egypt.  A  small  quantity  came 
from  China  and  Japan. 

Other  noticeable  things  are  the  large  importations  of  petroleum,  and 
of  Indian  com  and  wheat.  As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  increase 
in  the  impoitation  of  cereals  is  owing  to  the  bad  harvests  and  will  not 
be  constant 

It  is  believed  here  that  if  somewhat  more  attention  was  given  by 
American  manufacturers  to  the  Italian  market  a  considerable  increase 
of  inijiorts  from  America  might  be  expected.  Frequently  manufacturers 
take  no  pains  to  have  circulars  translated  into  Italian,  but  distribute 
them  in  English,  and  they  are  unread  and  unheeded.  For  many  articles 
it  is  necessary  to  consult  Italian  habits  and  Italian  tastes.  This  is 
esi)ecially  the  case  with  regard  to  cloths  and  cotton  goods.  Certain 
colors  and  certain  patterns  are  preferred  in  Italy,  and  it  is  customary 
here  to  use  goods  of  widths  different  from  those  generally  made  by  the 
manufacturers  in  America.  When  i>eoi>le  are  accustomed,  for  instance, 
to  cotton  goods  of  a  certain  width,  they  know  the  exact  amoimt  which 
they  use,  and  are  unwilling  to  buy  goods,  though  better  in  quality, 
which  are  either  wider  or  narrower.  English  and  French  manufacturers 
take  advantage  of  this  feeling  and  send  their  agents  here  with  patterns, 
and  make  their  goods  of  widths,  lengths,  and  colors  to  suit  the  market. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  estaolishment  of  lines  of  steamers 
running  directly  to  ports  of  the  United  States  will  assist  in  increasing 
the  American  trade.  The  fruit  trade  from  Italy  has  become  so  important 
that  in  addition  to  the  English  steamers  which  take  fioiit  from  Sicily 
and  Southern  Italy  to  America,  but  which  usually  return  by  the  way  of 
England,  the  Florio  Company  has  now  started  a  line  of  steamers  whic^ 
nin  with  tolerable  regularity  from  Naples  and  Palermo  directly  to  New 
York  and  back.  As  this  company  will  naturally  desire  to  obtain  a  home- 
ward cargo^  it  can  be  made  a  powerful  agent  for  increasing  the  imports 
from  Amenca. 

Since  the  most  of  this  report  was  written  I  have  received  some  statis- 
tics of  trade  for  1879. 

Table  E. — Foreign  commerce  of  Italy  in  1879. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

XV 

XVI 


Articles. 


Spirits,  winen,  and  oils I    $10,334,000        $36,70»,00« 

Groceries, HDices,  and  tobacco 1      26,586,000  943,009 

ChoiDicul8.dmKH.  resins.and  perfumery 6,440,000  7,231, 00# 

D\e8amldye-8tuflFs '        4,700,000  ;  2,325,00t 

HVmp,flax,jut«,&c I        5,771.000  11.257,00f 

Cotton '      28,505,000  4, 871,  WO 

Woolundbair !      17,176,000  2.236,000 

Silk ;      24.870,000,        47.736,090 

Wood  mid  Htraw [        7,880.000  '        10,667, 

Paper  and  books 

Skins  nud  furs 

Minerals  and  nietals 

Stone,  eartbs,  potti  ry,  and  glass 

CereAls,  tionr,  uiacaioni,  &o 

AnlnialH  mid  auim:'!  products 


1,  236,  000  1,  971. 000 

9,520.000  ;  4,090.000 

21,  664,  too  '  10,  890, 000 

14,  458. 000  I  14,  571, 000 

49,  876,  000  24, 185, 000 

17,  598,  000  !  28, 672, 000 


Miscelluneous j        5,804,000,  1,935, 


Total I    252,418,000  I      210,183,(1 
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Table  E  shows  the  foreign  commerce  of  Italy,  exclusive  of  the  transit 
trade,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879.  On  comparing  this  with 
Tables  A  and  B  there  will  be  noticed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports, the  most  notable  of  which  were  in  Class  II,  groceries,  spices,  and 
tobacco ;  Class  VI,  cotton ;  Class  VIII,  silk  ;  Class  XIV,  cereals,  flour, 
&c.,  and  Class  XV,  animals,  animal  products,  &c.  In  Class  II  the  in- 
crease is  partly  owing  to  heavy  imports  of  sugar  made  during  the  first 
six  mouths  of  the  year  in  anticipation  of  a  modification  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  on  sugar-refining.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  cotton, 
Class  VI,  as  an  article  both  of  export  and  of  import,  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  raw  cotton  is  exempt  from  either  import 
OT  export  duty,  and  in  entry  it  is  sometimes  declared  for  home  con- 
sumption when  intended  for  transit  only ;  therefore  foreign  cotton  not 
iinfrequently  figures  as  an  Italian  article  of  export.  In  Class  VIII  im- 
ports of  silk  and  silk  manufactures  increased  considerably  through  the 
failure  of  the  home  crop.  The  advance  in  the  value  and  quantity  of 
imports  of  cereals,  flour,  &c.,  Class  XIV,  made  chiefly  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  short  home  crops,  and  to 
the  consequently  increased  prices.  Considerable  imports  of  grain  from 
the  United  States,  in  foreign  bottoms,  have  recently  been  reports  at 
Naples ;  this  is  altogether  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States  at  that  port. 

In  Class  XV  the  increase  was  chiefly  in  cheese  and  raw  wax.  Early 
in  1879  the  government  prohibited  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
into  the  ports  of  Italy  of  hogs,  hogs'  meat,  or  any  preparations  made 
therefrom.  This  measure  was  taken  in  consequence  of  pork  of  Ameri- 
can origin  being  found  infected  with  trichinw  spiralis  at  Milan  and  Na- 
ples. Shortly  after,  this  restriction  was  extended  to  imports  of  hogs, 
pork,  and  pork  preparations  from  all  foreign  countries.  Many  of  the 
larger  towns  -and  cities  followed  with  local  regulations  providing  that 
pork  and  its  various  preparations,  of  whatever  origin,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  microscopic  examination  before  entry  within  their  respective 
municipal  limits.  In  consequence  of  these  restrictions,  and  of  ihe  very 
general  fear  of  infection  from  pork  and  pork  preparations,  imports  from 
abroad  entirely  ceased,  while  the  trade  and  consumption  in  the  large 
centers  of  population  became  extremely  limited. 

The  total  increase  of  impfJrts  was  $38,281,000.  The  chief  increase  of 
the  exports  in  1879  took  place  in  Class  V,  $14,879,000.  Class  XIII, 
$3,667,000 ;  Class  X,  $2,687,000,  and  Class  VIII,  $1,165,000.  The  chief 
decrease  was  in  Class  XV,  $4,703,000 :  Class  XII,  $2,862,000,  and  Class 
XVI,  $2,460,000. 

The  total  increase  of  exports  was  $11,132,000.  The  amount  of  cus- 
toms dues  received  on  imports  was  in  1879  greater  than  in  1878  by 
♦6,032,000  5  the  amount  received  on  exports  was  less  by  $207,000. 

NAVIGATION. 

In  1878  the  total  movement  in  all  the  ports  of  Italy,  entrances  and 
clearances,  including  fishing  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  on  the  high 
seas,  was  229,796,  representing  28,198,095  tons.  The  total  movement 
for  commercial  purposes  was  189,154  vessels  entered  and  cleared  of 
25,253,102  tons,  of  which  31,438  of  8,162,824  tons  capacity  were  en- 
gaged in  foreign  commerce,  and  157,716  of  17,100,278  tons  in  the  coast- 
ing trade.  Of  these  151,756  were  sailing  vessels,  representing  6,827,525 
tons,  and  37,398  steamers  of  18,425,577  tons.  The  trips  m^e  by  ves- 
sels carrying  the  Italian  flag  numbered  171,658,  with  a  capacity  ot 
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16,340,451  tons;  those  of  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  flags,  17,496,  of 
8,912,^»5l  tons.  Vessels  entered  and  cleared  with  cargo  numbered 
147,0.W,  rei)resenting  22,238,201  tons ;  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  bal- 
last, 41,21(1,  of  3,014,841  tons. 

Comparing  the  total  movement  of  navigation  in  1878  with  the  five  pre- 
ceding  years  we  have  the  following  general  results : 


Years. 


I  Xo.  of  voBsela 
I  of  all  kinds 
I  entered  and 
I      cleared. 


1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878. 


274,490 
268,273 
266,  SKO 
243,845 
241,296 
229,796 


Tonnage. 


23. 972, 238 

26,  053,  572 

27,  219.  297 
27,832,675 
28,032,015 
28, 198, 095 


Among  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  entered  and  cleared  from  Italian 
ports  in  1878  England  took  the  first  rank,  with  4,907,839  tons,  of  which 
4,582,854  were  steamers.  France  followed  next  with  2,003,284  tons; 
Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Greece  figured  for  a  little  over  200,000 
tons  each.  The  American,  Portuguese,  and  Roumanian  flags  were  rep- 
resented only  by  sailing  vessels ;  that  of  Belgium  by  steamers  only. 

During  the  same  year  the  navigation  in  the  six  principal  ports  of 
Italy,  comprising  (xenoa,  Leghoni,  Messina,  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Venice, 
which  represent  the  chief  commerdal  activity  of  the  country,  was  47,196 
vessels  entered  and  cleared,  of  a  tonnage  of  12,965,067,  or  about  one-half 
the  navigation  of  the  entire  kingdom.  There  was  a  considerable  falling 
off,  both  in  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  in  each  of  these  ports  iii 
1878  as  compared  with  1877,  the  greater  of  which  was  Venice,  with  979 
vessels  representing  69,573  tons ;  Genoa,  1,619  vessels  with  60,483  tons; 
and  Leghorn,  483  vessels,  of  59,901  tons.  The  diminution  in  the  ports 
of  Messina,  Naples,  and  Palermo  varied  from  12,000  to  28,000  tons  each. 

No  steamers  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  entered  the  six 
principal  ports  of  Italy  in  1878.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  entered  and  cleared  at 
these  ports  in  1877  and  1878  was :  ^ 


United  States  $aiHn^  vewh  in  Italian  portSj  1877  and  1878 

Foreign  and  coaatwiae. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnsge. 

Foreign : 
1877 

OBMOA. 

61 
88 

20 
15 

16 
29 

14 
12 

40 
22 

16 
5 

81  548 

1878 

18,858 

Coastwise: 

1877 

9.260 

7,580 

8,751 
14  494 

1878 - 

Foreign : 

1877 

LKGHOBX. 

1878 

CoMtwise: 

1877 

6  208 

1878 

6. 515 
16,895 

Forelpj : 
1877 

MSBsnrA. 

1878 

9,405 

Co«»twiF«: 

1877 

6,909 
1,918 

1878 
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Foreign  and  coastwlae. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Foreign : 

1877 

KAFLB8. 

11 
6 

5.463 

3,006 

1878 

CoMtwise: 

1877  

1878 

Foreign: 

im 

PALBSMO. 

27 
15 

12 
2 

8 

4 

4 

12  186 

1878 

7,872 

5.237 
1,150 

3,322 
1,884 

1,817 

Coastwise: 

1877 

1878 - --- 

Foreign : 

VBmCB. 

1878 

Coastwise : 

1877 -- 

1878 

The  state  of  the  Italian  mercantile  fleet  for  the  last  five  years  may  be 
seen  from  the  following : 


Tears. 


Steamers. 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.        Tonnage.  I      No.  Tonnage. 


52,  370 
57, 147 
57,881 
58.319 
63,020 


8,438  I 
10,742 
10,903 
10, 828  , 
10,791 


966,137 

1. 010. 130 

1, 020. 488 

987.190 

079, 510 


The  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing 
vessels  in  1877  and  1878  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  strict  revision  of  the 
register  ordered  by  the  ^N^avy  Dei)artment  in  1877.  As  a  result  of  this 
revision  about  650  vessels,  of  20,000  tons,  were  struck  off  the  register 
as  broken  up,  wrecked,  sold  to  foreigners,  &c.,  and  about  1,450  small 
craft,  with  an  aggregate  of  12,500  tons,  were  struck  off  as  having  been 
engaged  in  local  trade,  fishing,  and  port  and  shore  service  for  more  than 
two  years.  In  1878  200  other  small  craft  were  struck  off  the  register  by 
a  royal  decree  dividing  the  littoral  into  six  fishery  districts,  to  enable 
boats  to  fish  in  which,  a  simple  license  is  sufficient. 

Vessels  employed  in  port  and  shore  service  in  1878  numbered  10,602, 
and  were  classified  as  follows :  23  steam  tugs,  35  steam  barks,  788  pleas- 
ure boats,  156  ponton  boats,  5  life  boats,  1,206  boats  for  miscellaneous 
uses,  106  pilot  boats,  1,160  flat  boats,  2,320  lighters,  4,006  small  boats 
for  embarking  and  disembarking  passengers,  460  ballast  boats,  13  store 
ships,  73  cistern  boats,  and  25  other  small  craft. 

In  1878  the  fisheries  employed  15,441  boats,  with  an  aggregate  of  52,339 
tons.  Of  these  boats  13,490,  of  35,589  tons,  were  engaged  in  taking  fish 
along  the  Italian  littoral;  774,  of  6,874  tons,  in  Italian  seas;  and  706,  of 
5,870  tons,  in  foreign  waters.  The  coral  fisheries  emploj'ed  333  boats,  of 
3,060  tons,  in  Italian  waters,  and  138  boats,  of  946  tons,  in  foreign  waters. 
Up  to  1877  there  had  been  very  little  change  in  the  fishing  fleet  for  some 
time;  in  1877  and  1878  there  was  a  notable  increase  ovei*  1876  in  the 
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nninber  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  taking  fisb.  In  187S 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  em- 
ployed in  coral  fishing. 

Two  handre<l  and  twenty  one  vessels,  aggregating  29,365  tons,  were 
built  in  the  ship-yards  of  Italy  in  1878.  Their  declared  value  was 
♦1,680,000,  of  which  $949,750  represented  the  value  of  the  hulks  and 
the  remainder,  $730,250,  their  rigging  and  equipment.  The  average 
value  of  each  vessel  was  $7,602 ;  the  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel 
was  133,  but  of  the  number  built  only  59  exct^ed  60  tons.  Eight  were 
steamers.  The  year  1878  shows  a  falling  off  both  from  1876  and  1877. 
In  1876  312  vessels  were  launched;  total  tonnage,  70,022:  total  value^ 
$4,176,537.  The  average  tonnage  and  value  of  each  vessel  was  224  ana 
$13,386. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty-six  vessels  were  launched  in  1877;  total 
tonnage,  39,287;  total  value,  $2,201,400;  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel, 
137;  average  value  of  each  vessel,  $7,697.  hi  fact  there  has  been  a 
great  decrease  in  shipbuilding  since  1869,  when  it  had  reached  its  high- 
est development.  In  that  year  683  vessels  were  launched,  of  a  tonnage 
of  96,010  and  a  value  of  $5,536,000.  The  ship-yards  first  m  importance 
in  1878  were  Glenoa,  Castellamare,  and  Savona. 

At  the  close  of  1878,  210,667  men  were  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the 
twenty -three  maritime  districts  into  which  Italy  is  divided.  These  men 
were  di\ided  into  two  classes:  1.  148,390  seamen  proper;  and,  2.  61,877 
men  engaged  in  various  marine  industries,  such  as  shipbuilding,  &c. 
The  increase  in  both  classes  in  1878  was  1,243  men. 

SHIPWRECKS. 

Shipwrecks  in  Italian  seas  in  1878  numbered  89,  of  which  75  were 
Italian  and  14  foreign  (4  French,  3  English,  2  Ottoman,  2  Greek,  1  Aus- 
trian, 1  German,  and  1  Spanish).  The  declared  value  of  83  of  the  ves- 
sels lost  in  Italian  waters  in  1878  amounted  to  $430,000,  of  which 
$141,450  were  for  70  Italian  vessels,  and  $288,550  for  13  foreigia  vessels. 
Forty-four  persons  x>6rished  in  the  above-named  wrecks;  that  is,  42  per- 
sons on  Italian  vessels,  and  two  only  on  foreign  vessels.  Sixty-four 
Italian  vessels  were  lost  in  foreign  seas  in  1878.  The  declared  value  of 
53  of  the  same  was  $1,216,000.    The  total"Tttuml>er  of  lives  lost  was  47. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  heavy  autumn  and  winter  rains,  1878-79,  together  with  the  long- 
continued  drought  in  the  spring  and  summer,  had  a  most  injurious  effect 
on  the  general  agricultural  products  in  1879.  The  crops  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  were  short  and  below  average,  and  greatly  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Throughout  the  kingdom  the 
crop  of  maize  was  almost  a  failure.  Crops  of  pease,  beans,  lentils,  and 
lupins  were  all  short,  but  generally  good  in  quality.  The  potato  crop 
was  short  and  inferior  in  quality.  On  the  contrary,  the  yield  of  rice, 
chiefly  grown  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Novara,  Pavia,  Milan,  and 
Mantua,  was  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  crop  of  hay  and 
clover  was  abundant  in  quantity  and  greatly  superior  to  that  of  1878. 
The  product  of  hemp  and  flax  was  below  average. 

Owing  to  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  in  April  and  May,  1879,  which 
destroyed  the  silk  worms  and  blighted  tlie  mulberry  trees,  the  silk  crop 
was  far  iufeiior  to  that  of  1878.  In  1879  the  total  yield  of  cocoons  was 
estimated  to  be  41,048,307  pounds,  value<l  at  $19,688,122.    The  total 
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product  of  raw  silk  in  the  same  year  was  2,640,000  pounds.    The  pro- 
duct of  raw  silk  for  the  five  preceding  years  was  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

1874 7,546,000 

1875 6,760,600 

1876 2,200,000 

1877 4,076,600 

1»78 4.180,000 

The  culture  of  the  vine  is  most  important  to  Italy.  Compared  with 
the  consumption  of  wine  the  importation  is  insignificant^  nearly  all  the 
wine  drunk  being  produced  at  home.  The  exportation  is  small  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Sicilian  wines,  especially  Marsala  and  sweet  Syra- 
cuse wine  with  a  little  Chianti,  but  is  yearly  increasing.  The  better  meth- 
ods of  making  wine  recently  introduced,  and  the  exhibitions  now  fre- 
quently held  in  the  chief  provinces  have  been  of  great  advantage  in 
impro\ing  the  quality  of  wine. 

The  total  product  of  the  vintage  of  1879  was  495,544,552  gallons  of 
wine,  but,  though  superior  in  quantity  to  the  crop  of  1878,  it  was  not 
equal  in  quality. 

The  prevalence  of  phylloxera  and  other  diseases  of  the  grape  in 
France  and  the  neighboring  countries  have  for  some  time  caused  great 
alarm,  as  it  has  been  felt  that  any  serious  disaster  to  the  wine  crop 
would  be  a  great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  counti-y.  As  a  prevent- 
ive measure  against  the  phylloxera,  the  government  has,  for  some  time 
back,  prohibited  the  importation  of  grape-vines,  grape-cuttings^  fresh 
fruits,  flowers,  plants,  leaves,  &c. ;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1879,  it  was 
found  that  the  disease  had  appeared  in  several  localities  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Como  and  Friuli,  in  Northern  Italy.  Strict  measures  for  de- 
stroying and  preventing  the  spread  of  the  parasite  were  at  once  taken 
by  the  government. 

By  the  law  of  April  3, 1879,  mayors  are  instructed  to  watch  over  the 
vineyards  of  their  respective  communes,  and,  in  case  of  the  appear- 
ance of  phylloxera,  to  report  it  at  once  to  the  government.  Special 
agents  will  then  be  sent  to  inspect  the  vineyards,  and,  if  found  to  be 
really  infected,  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  for  isolating  such  vine- 
yards pending  definite  orders  from  the  government.  These  measures 
may  be :  1st.  A  complete  isolation  of  the  infected  zone,  its  vines,  sticks, 
fertilizers,  and  plants.  2d.  Scientific  remedies.  3d.  The  partial  or  en- 
tire destruction  of  infected  vineyards,  and  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Before  destroying  infected  localities,  appraisers  appointed  according 
to  regulations  will  estimate  the  damage  and  loss  to  owners,  to  whom 
certain  indemnities  are  allowed.  Up  to  February,  1880, 148  vineyards, 
situated  in  228  communes,  had  been  inspected  by  the  government  del- 
egates in  search  of  phylloxera. 

It  being  believed,  from  the  result  of  certain  experiments  in  France, 
that  American  vines  were  not  affected  by  the  phylloxera,  it  was  decided 
to  import  vines  from  America  to  serve  as  standards,  and,  in  1879,  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce  ordered  2,000  pounds  of  grape 
seed  direct  from.the  United  States ;  but,  as  his  order  was  limited  to 
seeds  of  Vitis  rotundifoUa^  Vitis  cordifolia  or  riparia^  and  Vitk  (estivaliSj 
only  1,000  i)ounds  were  procured,  which  were  distributed  early  in  1880 
to  all  tlie  grape  growing  societies,  to  many  agricultural  committees  and 
private  persons ;  application  has  even  been  made  to  consular  officers  by 
private  persons  for  American  Aines. 
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FINANCES  UF  ITALY. 

According  to  the  completed  accounts  of  the  treasury  the  revenue  of 
the  kingdom  for  1878  was  as  follows  : 

Real-estate  tax : 

Current  year $36,585,000 

Arrearagee 147,000 

Income  tax : 

Current  year rr 36,559,000 

Arrearages 43,000 

Grist  tax 16,708,000 

Tax  on  transfer  of  property  and  on  business : 

General  administration  of  domains 27, 251, 000 

Tax  on  railway  freight 2,743,000 

Customs 1,696,000 

Excise 13,770,000 

Monopolies  (sale  of  tobacco,  salt,  ScAi. ) 34, 436, 000 

Lottery 13,877,000 

Public  service  (railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs) .- '^0, 872, 000 

Patrimonies  of  the  state 13,100,000 

Miscellaneous  receipts 1,941,000 

Reimbursements 13,936,000 

Extraordinary  receipts 24,939,000 

Ecclesiastical  property  (sale  and  rent  of) 7, 169,000 

Total 265,772,000 

The  expenses  for  1878  surpassed  the  revenue  by  $23,399,000,  and  were 
apportioned  as  follows : 

Ministry  of  finance $181,693,000 

Ministry  of  ^ace  and  justice 5,641,000 

Ministry  of  torei^  affairs 1,241,000 

Ministry  of  public  instruction 4,703,000 

Ministry  of  the  interior 10,726,000 

Ministry  of  public  works 30,887,000 

Ministry  of  war 42,581,000 

Ministry  of  the  navy 9,509,000 

Ministry  of  agriculture  and  commerce 2, 190,000 

Total 289,171,000 

Deficit 23,399,000 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  receipts  for  1878  were  less  than  those  for 
1877  by  $9,987,500,  and  less  than  the  anticipated  revenue  by  $10,030,000. 
The  expenses  for  1878  were,  ho  we  ver,  less  than  those  of  1877  by  $5,610,000, 
and  less  than  those  anticipated  in  addition  to  those  authorized  by  special 
laws  by  $29,629,000;  nevertheless  there  was  a  deficit  of  $1,715,000,  as 
comi)ared  with  a  surplus  of  $2,662,000  in  1877.  In  1874  there  was  a 
deficit  of  $20,503,700,  in  1875  of  $5,618,800,  and  in  1876  of  $1,482,600. 

The  budget  for  1879  anticipated  a  deficit  of  $16,732,400. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  greatest  expenses  ol  the  state  are  the  service 
of  the  debt,  the  army  and  navy,  and  public  works.  It  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  recently  accomplished  national  unity  that  all  Italians  of  whatever 
l>arty  desire  to  be  a  strong  nation  and  a  great  country.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  incur  correspondingly  great  expenses,  and  insist  on  a  large 
army  and  immense  iron-clads,  forgetting  that  nowadays  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  end  is  the  one  that  has  the  largest  balance  at  its  banker's. 
The  public  works,  railways,  roads,  quays,  harbors,  and  drainage  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  The  debt  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  great  expenses  of  the  military  establishment,  and  of  spend- 
ing more  than  the  revenue.  The  first  thing  necessary  for  Italian  pros- 
perity is  that  the  state  should  live  witiiin  it^  means. 
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The  Italiau  debt  is  as  follows : 
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Description. 


Intereet. 


January  1, 
1878. 


January  1, 
187». 


I.— Consolidated 5  per  cent. 

Consolidated 8  per  cent. 

n. — ^Unregistered 

HI.— Set  apart  for  Holy  See 

lY .  —Separately  inscribed,  debts  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Lombardy,  Modena, 
^arma,  Home,  and  railway  loans 

v.— Sundry  accounts 

Total : 


$74,012,000 
1. 281, 000 


175,536.000 
1,281,000 


76, 193, 000 
108,000 
645.000 

7, 979, 700 
11, 120, 000 


76. 817, 000 
102,700 
645.000 

7. 213. 200 
10. 917. 000 


96,054, 700 


95,694,900 


Showing  an  increase  of  the  interest  on  the  consolidated  debt  of  $624,000, 
and  a  dimination  of  the  other  accounts  by  $983,800,  being  on  the  whole 
a  decrease  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  1878  by  $360,800.  Besides  the 
interest  there  are  preniinms  to  be  paid  on  certain  bonds,  and  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  extinction  of  certain  debts.  The  total  cost  of  the 
service  of  the  public  debt,  including  the  premium  on  gold  bought,  was 
in  1878  $120,127,000,  and  for  1879  is  estimated  at  $119,428,000.  But 
to  this  must  be  added  the  floating  debt.  On  January  1,  1878,  and  on 
Januarj"  1,  1879,  the  floating  debt  was  as  follows : 


Description. 


Treasury  bonds  (interest)  .- 
Accounts  current  (interest) 
Advances  made  by  banks . . 

Total 


January  1, 

1878. 


$9,  627,  905 
1,700,000 
4,  201,  278 


15,  529, 183 


January  1, 
1879. 


$11,  539, 629 
1,969,000 
3, 760. 000 


17, 268,  629 


The  provincial  debts  amounted  at  the  end  of  1873  to  $11,280,000 ;  1877, 
to  $18,014,000.  Of  69  provinces,  48  were  indebted  in  1873,  and  49  in 
1877.  Six  of  those  indebted  in  1873  have  paid  off  their  debts,  amount- 
ing to  $192,500.  Seven  provinces  incurred  debt«  between  1873  and 
1877  amounting  to  $3,022,900. 

In  1873,  out  of  a  total  of  8,326  communes,  3,415  were  indebted  to  the 
amount  of  $109,026,000.  In  1877,  8,297  communes  had  debts  amount- 
ing to  $141,510,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  debt  was  contracted 
by  urban  communes,  or  towns  of  over  6,000  inhabitants. 

In  1873,  253  urban  communes  owed  $93,439,000;  in  1877,  262  owed 
$123,403,500 ;  in  1873  the  urban  communes  owed  71.04  i>er  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  in  1877  they  owed  89.80  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  towns  most  deeply  indebted  at  the  end  of  1877  were : 


Cities. 


Florence 
Naples  — 
Milan... 

Genoa 

Koine  . . . 
Lejihom . . 

Pisa 

Turiu  — 
Palermo. . 
Bologua . . 


Amount  of 
debt. 

Per  liead. 

$20, 904, 000 

$176  33 

21,271,000 

47  34 

12,  641,  000 

48  43 

8,  363,  000 

51  41 

7,  538,  000 

32  03 

3, 140.  000 

32  12 

2,  974, 000 

69  08 

2,698,000 

12  61 

2,  210.  000 

9  67 

1,835,000 

16  26 
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These  t^n  towns  owe,  therefore,  $92,574,000,  or  65  percent,  of  the  total 
communal  debt.  In  some  others,  such  as  Siena,  Como,  Bari,  Caltan- 
isetta,  Bergamo,  and  Ancona,  though  the  debt  is  less  than  $2,000,000, 
the  indebtedness  is  more  than  $20  per  head. 

The  city  of  Florence  has  become  bankrupt.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  extraordinary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  Parliament  at  the  last  session  voted  a  sum  of  nearly  $10,000,000  for 
the  relief  of  the  town,  and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  a 
certain  portion  of  the  debt  will  be  paid  yearly  until  the  total  sum  is  so 
far  diminished  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  the  town. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  great  expenses  of  the  municipalitiy  at 
Florence  were  chiefly  incurred  in  consequence  of  that  city  being  raised 
for  a  few  years  to  the  rank  of  capital,  when  great  improvements  were 
undertaken.  By  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Rome,  the  revenues  of 
Florence  were  greatly  diminished. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  almost  in  the  same  condition  as  Florence,  owing 
in  part  to  great  and  expensive  public  works  undertaken  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  San  Donato,  whom  his  opponents  call  the 
Neapolitan  Tweed.  The  city  became  burdened  with  a  great  debt,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  was  very  little  to  show  for  the  expenditure.  The 
municipality  has  presented  a  statement  to  the  government  showing  that 
unless  aid  of  some  kind  is  given  to  the  town,  it  will  be  impossible  for  it 
to  meet  its  engagements.  The  last  loan  issued  by  the  city  was  not  taken 
up,  and  was  withdrawn.  The  municipality  desires  to  consolidate  the 
debt,  and  if  possible  reduce  the  interest  upon  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
claims  that  the  government  should  restore  to  the  municipality  the  rev- 
enue received  at  the  city  customs  {dazio  di  consumoy  levied  chiefly  on 
eatables  and  drinkables),  a  portion  of  which  was,  by  a  law  passed  some 
years  ago,  taken  by  the  government.  The  municipality  claims  that  in 
any  case  the  city  of  Naples  pays  to  the  government  out  of  this  city  cus- 
toms duty  far  more  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  it  should. 

To  perceive  the  increase  of  communal  expenses,  we  need  only  look  at 
the  communal  budgets  for  1871  and  1878.  In  1871  the  revenue  of  the 
communes  in  Italy  was  $16,101,000,  and  their  expenditures  $16,074,000; 
in  1878  their  revenue  was  $17,554,000,  and  their  expenditures  $17,574,000. 

The  provincial  expenditures  have  increased  in  the  same  way.  In  1871 
the  revenue  of  all  the  provinces  in  Italy  was  $16,102,000,  while  the  ex- 
penditures were  $16,074,000.  In  1878  the  revenue  was  $17,554,000,  and 
the  expenditures  were  $17,304,000. 

What  a  burden  is  borne  by  the  Italian  population  may  be  ascertained 
by  adding  together  the  revenue  of  the  state,  the  provinces,  and  the 
communes.  For  the  year  1878  this  was  $371,000,000.  This  represents 
taxation  of  all  kinds,' including  the  customs  duties  and  other  indirect 
taxes.  There  being  now  about  28  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Italy,  this 
makes  a  taxation  of  $13.25  per  head,  man,  woman,  and  child.  Or  this 
sum  nearly  one-third,  $4.28  per  head,  is  required  simply  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  united  debts. 

THE  CUBBENOY. 

In  1866  specie  payments  were  suspended  and  paper  money  was 
made  legal  tender.  There  was  in  circulation  on  December  31,  1878, 
940,000,000  lire  ($188,000,000),of  government  notes,  and  646,428,848  lire 
($129,285,709)  of  notes  issued  by  banks,  making  a  total  of  1,586,428,848 
lire  ($317,285,769).  The  natural  consequence  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency  was  to  raise  the  comparative  value  of  gold.    The  agio  on  gold 
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fluctuates  according  to  the  course  of  trade,  rising  in  April  and  May  and 
then  again  from  October  to  December. 

Mean  agio  during  1878 .' 9.  45 

Maxiinnm  agio  during  1878 11.  OO 

MiQimuiu  agio  during  1878 7. 90 

Table  F  will  show  the  agio  of  gold  on  two  days  of  each  month  in  1877 
and  1878  in  five  of  the  chief  mercantile  towns  of  Italy — ^Kome,  Florence^ 
Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples. 

It  will  be  seen  fix)m  this  that  the  agio  is  different  in  different  towns, 
varying  according  to  the  demand,  and  the  course  of  local  trade  with 
foreign  countries. 

Table  G  will  show  the  differences  with  more  particularity  at  nine 
towns,  where  there  are  consulates  of  the  United  States,  for  the  month 
of  Janusury,  1880.  In  both  these  tables  the  agio  is  expressed  in  paper 
hre,  and  is  that  on  one  hundred  lire  in  gold.  If  the  currency  were  dollars 
the  expression  would  be  the  same. 

Table  F,—Jg%o  on  gold  for  1877  and  1878. 


Date. 


tTaDoary 

February 

March 

April 

Hay 

J«Be 

Jaly 

AvgiiBt 


2. 
16 

2., 
J6.. 

2. 
16.. 

2. 
16. 

2.. 
16  . 

2.. 
16.. 

2.. 
16.. 

2  . 
16.. 

September  1.. 

16  . 

October       1.. 

15.. 

Kovember  2.. 

15  . 

December   1.. 

15.. 


1877. 


Jaavary 

Pebmary 

March 

April 

May 

JnBe 

July 

Avgnst 


2. 
16., 

2. 
16.. 

2.. 
16.. 

2.. 
16.. 

2.. 
16.. 

1.. 
15., 

2.. 
16.. 

2., 
16.. 

September  2.. 

16.. 

October       1.. 

15.. 

November  2.. 

15.. 

December    2  . 

16.. 


1878. 


I 


8.44 
8.64 
8.10 
8.40 
8.55 
8.15 
7.89 
11.  »0 
12.85 
18.40 
11.15 
10.00 
9.50 
10.20 
9.95 
9.65 
9.50 
9.50 
9.65 


9.10 
9.55 
9.20 
9.00 

9.05 
9.00 
a90 


9.15 

9.15 

10.00 

ia90 

10.90 

10.65 

9.35 

8.15 

7.95 

8.40 

&55 

8.80 

8.95 

9.60 

9.65 

10.25 

10.60 

9.50 

9.80 

10.05 


8.90 
9.25 
9.85 
9.35 
10.45 
10.60 
11.05 
10.70 
9.70 
8.00 
7.95 
8.35 
8.35 
9.00 
9,10 
9.50 
9.40 
10.10 
10.55 
9.55 
9.90 
10.30 


I 


8.20 

&40 

9.15 

aoo 

&30 

8.30 

8.70 

&65 

8.20 

8.20 

8.16 

7.95 

11.80 

11.10 

12.40 

12.90 

18.40 

11.15 

11.50 

10.10 

10.15 

9.35 

9.75 

10.25 

10.25 

10.20 

9.96 

9.65 

9.70 

9.50 

9.75 

9.65 

9.65 

9.90 

9.20 

9.10 

9.70 

9.80 

9.25 

9.25 

9.20 

9.46 

9.30 

9.00 

9.05 
9.3?6 
9.70 
9.45 
10.70 
10.95 


10.85 
9.50 
8.40 
7.90 
8.50 
8.25 
8.95 
9.00 
9.55 
9.65 

10.15 

10.55 
9.60 
9.75 

10.10 


8.35 
a  75 
8.30 
&50 
a85 
&30 

a  10 

11.50 
13.10 
18.25 
11.50 
10.00 
9.95 
10.50 
10.20 
9.90 
9.85 
9.50 
9.70 
9.60 
9.05 
9.75 
9.16 
9.20 

9.20 
9.80 
a  80 
9.40 
9.45 
9.35 
10.20 
10.70 
11.10 
10.70 
9.65 
a  00 

a  20 
a  60 
a  35 
a  90 

9.00 
9.50 
9.50 
10.00 
10.60 
9.60 
10.00 
10.15 


a  60 
a  60 
a  00 
a5o 
a  GO 
aso 


11.50 
13.00 
13.00 
11.30 
9.80 
9.75 
10.10 
9.75 
9.75 
9.60 
9.85 
9.95 
9.90 
9.00 
9.30 
9.25 
9.25 

9.10 
9.30 
a  75 
9.25 
9.30 
9.40 
10.66 
10.35 
10.70 
10.60 
9.00 

aso 
a  30 
a  60 
aoo 
aoo 

9.25 
9.35 
9.70 
10.00 
10.60 
9.90 
9.95 
10.10 


Maiimnm 13.40       13.40    112.90       13.25       13.00 

Minimum ,    7.89        aOO    I    7.95    -    a  00         a  00 

Average '    9.489       9.155  1    9.574       9.W7       9.626 


a60 
9.15 

aso 
a  50 
a  85 
aso 
a  15 

11.90 
13.10 
18.40 
11.50 
10.15 
9.95 
10.50 
10.20 
9.95 
9.85 
9.85 
9.95 
9.90 
9.20 
9.80 
9.25 
9.25 

9.45 
9.30 
a90 
9.40 
a  70 
9.46 
10.70 
10.95 
11.10 
10.85 
9.70 
a  40 
8  30 

aoo 
a  60 

9.00 
9.25 
9.60 
9.70 
10.25 
10.60 
9.90 
10.00 
10.30 


a  20 

a  60 
a  00 
a  30 
a  65 
a  15 

7.89 
11.10 
12.40 
13.00 
11.15 
9.80 
9.35 
10.10 
9.75 
9.65 
9.50 
9.50 
9.55 
9.60 
9.00 
9.30 
9.15 
9.00 

9.05 
9  00 
a  75 
9.26 
9.16 
9.15 
10.00 
10.35 
10.70 
10.60 
9.00 

aoo 

7.90 
a  85 

a  25 
aoo 
a  95 

9.35 
9.40 
10.00 
10.55 
9.50 
9.75  I 
10.05 


t 


a  39 
a79' 
a  14 
a  42 
a  67 
a  27 
a  02 

11.56 
12.85 
13.26 
11.32 
10.01 
9.66 
10.26 
10  02 
9.81 
9.66 
9.59 
9.72 
9.76 
9.0» 
9.62 
9.22 
9.16 

9.22 
9.15 

a8<^ 

9.31 
9.39 
9.34 
10.39 
10.70 
10.93 
10.70 
9.44 
a  17 
a  06 

a  49 
a  42 
a  85 

9.06 
9.50 
9.58 

10.  la 

10.58 
9.61 
9.88 

10.14 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 
Table  G.^Jgio  on  gold  for  January^  1880. 


Date. 

I 

5 

> 

t 

1 

1 

1880. 
Jannarj  2 

5  !!!!JiiI '!!*!*** !''"I!i!!!*JJ"r!!!!ll! 

12.10 

iiij' 

12.25 
12.40 
12.40 
12.35 
12.35 
12.45 
12.45 
12.70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.85 
12.75 
12.65 
12,70 
12.65 
12.65 
12.70 
12.60 
12.  25 
12.15 

12.60 
L2.45 
12.30 
12.30 
12.50 
12.55 
12.55 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.55 
12,75 
12.80 
12.85 
12. 95 
12.90 
12.95 
12.90 
12.85 
12.80 
12.71 
12.75 
12.55 
12.45 
12.10 

12.40 
12.35 
12.30 
12.25 
12.30 
12.30 
12.35 
12.45 
12.55 
12.60 
12.70 
12.75 
12.70 
12.80 
12.95 
12.90 
12.90 
12.85 
12.80 
12.75 
12.80 
12.70 
12.20 
12.20 
11.55 

12.35 
12.30 
12.30 
12.30 
12.30 
12.30 
12.20 
12  15 
12.20 
12.25 
12.35 
12.60 
12.60 
12.70 
12.85 
12.85 
12.80 
12.70 
12.75 
12.70 
12.70 
12.70 
12.40 
12.50 
11.70 

12.70 
12.50 
12.15 
12.25 
12.20 
12.25 
12.20 
12.40 
12.30 
12.50 
12.55 
12.50 
12.60 
12.60 
12.95 
13.00 
12.90 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.70 
12.65 
12.55 
12.60 
12.20 

12.00 

7 

K  

12.10 
1*  16 

0  

10 

12.  M 

TJ 

13 

*  12."  25* 

14 

12. 4i^ 

15 

12.  SO 

16 

12. 7# 

17 

12.65 
12.75 
12.90 
12.80 

19 

20 

21 : 

22 

23 

24 

12.75 
12.70 
12.85 

26 

27 

28 

•29 

30 

31 

12.85 
13.05 
12.75 
12.26 
12.15 
12.00 

M  a  ximum 

llioimum 

12.85 
12.10 
12.506 

12.95 
12.10 
12.624 

12.95 
1L55 
12.540 

12.85 
11.70 
12.462 

13.00 
12.15 
12.546 

12.90 
12.00 

Average 

12.488 

Date. 


January 


2 

3., 
5  , 

7.. 

8.. 

9  . 
10  , 
12  , 

I'.i.. 

14  . 
15., 

16  . 

17  . 
19  . 
20.. 

21  . 

22  . 
23.. 
24  . 
26.. 
27.. 
28  . 
29.. 
30.. 
31.. 


1880. 


12.60 
12.  :>o 
12.50 
12.50 
12.  .'>0 
12.  50 
12.  50 
12.  50 
12.50 
12.  .'H) 
12.  .50 
12.  ,50 
12.00 
12.  90 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.80 
12.80 
12.70 
12.70 
12. 70 
12.00 
12.40 
1L50 


•  13.00 
I  13.00 
!  12.50 
12.25 
12.40 
12.50 
13.00 


12.80 
12.  75 
13.25 
13.50 
13.25 
13.75 
13.00 
13. -25 
13.25 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.60 
12.70 


13.15 
12.75 
12.75 
12.75 
12.75 
12.50 
12.40 
12.  75 
12.75 
12.60 


12.50 
12.80 
12.90 
12.50 
12.85 
12.90 
12.75 
12.75 
12.90 
12.75 
12.80 
12.50 


Maximum i  13.00    I  13.75 

Minimnm  I  11.50       12.25 

Avera;4e 12.680     12.947 


1 

a 

f 

1 

M 

fl 

> 

s 

;^ 

M 

13.00 

12.10 

12.  S6 

13.15 

12.00 

12.63 

12.75 

12.00 

12.38 

12  75 

12.25 

12.36 

12.75 

12  10 

12.88 

12-75 

12.15 

12.41 

13.00 

12.20 

12.43 

12.50 

12.15 

12.38 

12.  75 

12.20 

12.48 

12.  75 

12.25 

12.52 

13.  25 

12.35 

12.68 

13.50 

12.50 

ft?! 

13.25 

12.60 

13.75 

12.60 

12.84 

13.00 

12.85 

12.92 

13.25 

12.75 

11.88 

13.26 

12-50 

12.88 

13.00 

12.70 

12.81 

13.00 

12.65 

12.83 

13.00 

12.60 

12.63 

laoo 

12.70 

1«,T» 

13.00 

12.60 

12.78 

13.00 

12.00 

12.44 

12.80 

12.15 

12.  a 

12,70 

11.50 

12-02 
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The  statistics  of  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs  show  something  of 
the  amount  of  business  done  in  Italy. 

RAILWAYS. 

At  the  end  of  1878  there  were — 

Miles. 

Kailways  belonging  to  the  state 2, 354 

RaUway.s  belonging  to  companies  managed  by  the  state 598 

Railways  belonging  to  and  managed  by  companies 2, 234 

Total 5,186 

Of  which  71  miles  were  opened  during  the  year. 

The  gross  receipts,  less  the  erarial  tax,  for  1878  were — 

On  government  lines $17, 723, 979 

On  private  lines  worked  by  government 3,011,850 

On  private  lines 9, 9ti9, 057 

Total 30,704,886 

Being  $41,900  greater  than  in  1877. 

The  total  receipts  on  all  the  railways  averaged  $5,921  per  mile,  $122 
less  than  in  1877.  The  receii>t8  per  mile  regularly  increased  from  1865 
to  1874,  when  they  reached  the  sum  of  $6,141  per  mile;  since  that  time 
they  have  constantly  diminished. 

The  erarial  tax  consists  of  a  tax  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  product  of  fast 
freight,  and  2  per  cent,  on  that  of  slow  freight.  It  amounted  in  1878  to 
$2,605,710,  and  in  1877  to  $2,618,479,  showing  a  falling  off  of  $12,769. 

POSTS. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  post-office  department  in  1878  were  $4,596,153, 
being  $119,614  greater  than  in  1877.  The  total  receipts  for  1878  were 
$6,223,289,  being  $175,564  greater  than  in  1877,  and  giving  a  clear  sur- 
plus over  expenses  of  $627,136. 

The  postage  on  letters  within  the  kingdom  is  20  centimes  ($0,386)  for 
16  grams  5  on  foreign  letters  within  the  postal  union,  25  centimes 
($0.4825). 


HnMber  of  post-offices . . . 

LetArs  sent 

Postal  cards 

Pablioations 

Postal  orders 

Value  of  insured  letters. 
Value  of  postal  orders . . . 


1877. 


1878. 


3.113 
129, 611, 138 
14, 233, 139 
136,  902,  936 


3,200 
134,  001, 310 
17, 248,  800 
143,  942,  904 


3, 732. 358   3. 772, 822 
$4,312,745   $4,498,147 
$93,612,240;  $90,285,500 

I 


There  were  sold  in  1878  postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  $3,855,163, 
befhg  $93,393  more  than  in  1877,  and  postal  cards  to  the  value  of  $359,548, 
being  an  increase  of  $59,089  over  1877.  The  value  of  stamps  affixed  to 
underpaid  letters  (called  segnatasse)  was  in  1878  $204,843,  being  $22,667 
more  than  in  1877. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  1878  was  15,622 
miles,  the  total  length  of  wires  52,562  miles,  and  the  length  of  submarine 
cables  about  112  miles.  The  number  of  employes  of  all  kinds  was  4,698. 
The  number  of  telegraphic  offices  was  1,391,  of  telegraphic  apparatus 
2,311,  and  of  semaphoiies  31. 
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During  1878  there  were — 

Mes.^ajios  sent : 

Private,  interior 4, 179,551 

Private,  foreign 349,065 

Government 268,927 

Service 110,991 

Messages  received : 

From  abroad 369, 04« 

From  private  companies 179, 725 

Transit 182,422 

The  total  expenses  \^ere  $1,391,5515  the  total  receipts  $1,913,863  (of 
which  $1,471,480  from  private  telegrams),  making  a  sarplus  of  $522,3i2. 
The  rates  for  internal  telegrams  are  one  lira  ($0,193)  for  a  message  of  15 
words  and  10  centimes  ($0,018)  for  every  additional  word. 

LOTTERIES  AND  SAVINGS-BANKS. 

Something  about  the  well  being  of  the  working  classes  may  be  learned 
from  the  statistics  of  lotteries  and  savings-banks. 

The  receipts  from  the  state  lotteries  give  a  considerable  revenue  to 
the  government.  Drawings  are  held  weekly  at  Rome,  Ban,  Florence, 
Kai)les,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Venice,  but  betting  may  be  made  on  any 
of  these  seven  lotteries  at  any  lottery  office  in  the  kingdom.  The  lot- 
teries at  Kaples  and  Turin  have  for  some  reason,  probably  because  large 
sums  have  been  won  in  them,  been  the  favorites  of  late  years.  During 
1877  and  1878  the  receipts  of  these  two  places  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  five  together.  The  winning  of  any  large  sum  gives  a 
great  increase  of  business  not  only  to  the  lottery  where  it  was  drawn, 
but  to  all  the  lotteries. 


Orono  income  from  the  lotteries 

Deducting  cost  of  service , 

Gross  winnings  to  be  paid  out. .. 
Deducting  the  tax  on  movables 

Net  product  to  the  government. 


1877. 


$13, 524, 500 
12, 495, 090 


7. 514, 580 
0,522.823 


5,972,207 


1878. 


$13, 678, 625 
12,638,523 


8.264,445 
7, 178. 588 


5,464,« 


Some  unusually  large  winnings  in  1878  made  the  profit  much  less  thas 
the  average,  which  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  about  $6,000,000. 

For  the  sixteen  years  from  1863  to  1878  the  gross  receipts  from  th# 
state  lotteries  have  been  $203,440,000;  the  gross  winnings,  $119,078,000; 
leaving  a  profit  to  the  government  of  about  $84,362,000,  or,  putting  it  in 
another  way,  nearly  59  per  cent,  of  the  money  received  ft^m  tickets  wa« 
paid  back  to  the  people  as  prizes.  The  ease  with  which  this  revenue  is 
collected,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  gambling  propensities  natural  to 
all  mankind,  has  made  it  a  favorite  method  of  taxation.  No  direct  tax 
of  equal  amount  could  be  imposed  without  causing  great  discontent. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  here  the  moraUty  of  state  lotteries. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  in  all  books  of  travel  or  life  in  Italy  to  repre- 
sent the  lower  classes  as  utterly  improvident,  and  as  wasting  all  their 
earnings  in  the  weekly  lottery'  ticket.  We  may  learn  something  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  by  looking  at  the  savings-banks.  At  the  end 
of  1872  there  were  in  Italy  282  savings-banks,  properly  so  called,  be- 
sides 119  i>opular  banks  and  institutions  of  credit  which  receive  /Barn- 
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ings,  making  in  all  401.  In  these  institutions  there  were  out  703,940 
pass-bookjji,  sliowing:  an  equal  number  of  depositors,  who  had  to  their 
credit  the  sum  of  *93,071,8(>5.  Of  this  sum  $30,r>r)4,005  had  been  de- 
posited during  the  year;  $32,5(>8,827  had  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  1,731  lottery  offices  open,  which  took  in 
♦13,144,581.  in  the  island  of  Sardinia  there  are  no  lottery  oflBces.  The 
provinces  tbrmerly  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
population  of  which  is  36  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  had  1,009  of 
the  1,725  lottery  ofiices,  and  spent  on  lotteries  in  1872  the  sum  of 
$6,528,631.  The  number  of.  depositors  in  savings-banks  dunng  this 
year  was  in  these  provinces  33,202,  who  deposited  during  tht^  year 
$5,561,750,  withdrew  $4,252,100,  leaving  them  with  a  credit  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  $4,189,860.  It  should  be  taken  into  account,  however, 
that  in  that  year  there  were  only  35  savings  institutions  in  Naples  and 
Sicily  to  1,009  lottery  offices.  The  island  of  Sicily  was,  however,  much 
more  prudent  than  the  Neapolitan  provinces  of  the  mainland.  Its  pop- 
ulation was  only  2,500,000,  as  compared  with  the  7,000,000  and  over  of 
the  Neapolitan  provinces.  Yet,  with  only  five  savings  institutions,  its 
inhabitants  laid  up  $2,360,950  during  the  year  1872,  though  they  spent 
$1,313,730  on  lotteries.  The  Neapolitans  laid  up  only  $2,800,825,  had  a 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  only  $1,903,722,  and  spent  on  lottenes 
$5,211,300. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  back  in  order  to  have  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
a  more  recent  period.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  starting  new  savings- 
banks  on  a  firm  foundation,  and  to  the  restrictions  maintained  by  the 
old  ones — some  of  them  placing  the  minimum  of  deposit  at  too  high  a 
figure  and  keeping  their  doors  open  for  deposit  only  once  or  twice  a 
week,  by  which,  on  account  of  the  crowd,  the  working  classes  had  to 
lose  the  best  part  of  a  day — the  government,  in  1875,  resolved  on  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  postal  savings-banks,  with  especial  reference  to  those 
districts  which  had  previously  had  few  facilities.  At  the  end  of  1878, 
six  years  lat«r  than  the  previous  statement,  there  were  357  savings- 
banks  proper,  215  other  institutions  which  received  savings,  and  3,194 
postal  savings-banks,  a  total  of  3,766.  The  total  number  of  depositors 
was  1,189,929,  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  $153,528,900,  of  which  sum 
$93,856,380  had  been  deposited  during  the  year.  The  Neapolitans  have 
shared  in  the  general  improvement,  with  787  savings-offices  in  1878  in- 
stead of  30.  as  in  1872 ;  they  had  73,477  depositors,  with  a  credit  of 
$6,267,420  instead  of  the  $1,903,722.  The  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  postal  savings-banks,  which  allow  of  deposits  of  one  franc,  have 
been  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1878,  the  third  year  of  the 
institution,  243,251  deposits  were  made,  amounting  to  $2,929,778.  This 
sum  would  probably  not  have  been  saved  otherwise. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Italy,  although  now  diminishing,  has  been  so 
great  of  late  years  as  to  call  for  serious  attention.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why  so  many  persons  leave  the  country, 
to  remedy  this  bad  state  of  things,  and,  if  possible,  to  hinder  and  restrict 
•emigration  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  free  locomotion  possessed 
by  all  Italian  subjects. 

Emigrants  are  divided  by  Italian  statisticians  into  two  kinds,  perma- 
nent and  temporary,  the  latter  class  consisting  of  persons  who  leave  the 
country  for  a  period  less  than  a  year  for  travel,  or  to  seek  work  in  the 
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neighboring  countries.    According  to  this  classification,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


Classes. 


Permanent  emigrants 
Temporary  emigrants 

Total 


1871. 

1876.   1 

19.  756  i 
89,  015  ' 

1877. 

21,087 
78,126 

1878. 

15,027 
96,384 

18,535 
77,733 

111,  411 

108,771 

99,213 

96,268 

This  classification  is  made  according  to 'the  replies  given  to  the  pass- 
port officials,  but  is  not  accurate,  as  the  object  of  the  inquiries  is  not 
always  understood.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  clandes- 
tine emigration,  without  passports.  Adding  this,  so  far  as  it  is  known^ 
we  find  that  the  total  number  of  emigrants  in  1871  was  122,479,  in  1872 
146,265,  and  in  1873  151,151. 

It  is  perhaps  better  to  consider  the  emigrants  according  to  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  go.  Thus  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  neighbor- 
ing countiies,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany 
were,  in  1876,  83,321 ;  1877,  73,833  ;  1878,  69,641.  These  emigrants  are 
chiefly  persons  who  go  to  the  neighboring  countries  for  work  on  railways 
and  other  public  works,  and  who  return  in  the  autumn. 

The  emigrants  to  Turkey,  the  East,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  who 
go  chiefly  for  business,  were,  in  1876,  3,582;  1877,  2,684;  1878,  3,647. 
The  emigrants  to  South  America,  whither  the  current  of  regular  perma- 
nent emigration  is  directed,  were,  in  1873,  39,267  ;  1876,  18,169 ;  1877, 
20,193 ;  1878,  18,750. 

The  Italian  emigrants  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  were,  in  1876,  3,015;  1877,  3,195;  1878,  4,344;  1879,  5,791. 

In  the  emigration  for  1879  to  the  United  States  there  were  4,252  males 
(of  whom  575  were  boys  under  15  years  of  age)  and  1,544  females.  In 
these  5,791  emigrants  in  1879  there  were,  from  towns,  1,471,  of  whom 
919  had  some  profession  or  trade,  and  from  the  rural  population  4,320^ 
of  whom  2,700  had  a  trade  or  profession.  Those  without  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Of  the  permanent  emigration  to  all  countries  in  1878,  55  per  cent,  of 
the  males  above  14  years  of  age  were  agriculturists,  9  i)er  cent,  day 
laborers,  5  per  cent,  masons,  and  16  per  cent,  artisans  and  mechanics. 

EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Rome^  February  28,  1880. 


FLORENCE. 

Report^  by  Consul  Crosby^  on  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  district 
of  Florence^  for  the  year  1879. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  380,  Consular  Regu- 
lations, I  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

agriculture. 

Olive. — From  the  present  condition  of  the  olive  trees  there  will  be 
about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  gathered  last  year. 
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Chestnuts, — Owing  to  the  drought  the  crop  will  be  25  per  cent,  less 
than  for  1878. 

SUh'Worm  eggs. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  statement  that  the 
silk  crop  is  far  inferior  to  the  one  of  last  year,  and  is  the  smallest  since 
1874.  The  Japanese  silk-worm  eggs  have  not  been  a  success,  and  their 
cultivation  has  been  abandoned. 

Orapes, — Although  no  disease  has  appeared  within  this  consular  dis- 
trict, the  vines  have  suffered  from  the  drought,  and  the  recent  rains 
came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  price  of  wine  has  risen  25  per  cent, 
over  that  of  last  year. 

Phylloxera. — The  entomological  station  of  Florence  has  been  called 
upon  to  examine  into  the  recent  attack  by  the  dreaded  phylloxera,  which, 
unhappily,  has  appeared  in  Lombardy,  and  two  of  the  directors  have 
made  an  inspection  of  the  territory  visited  by  it,  viz,  Valmadrera  and 
Lecco,  near  Como.  The  farm  Cabianca  (white  house)  in  the  former  dis- 
trict was  quite  famous  for  the  production  of  fine  grapes  without  the  use 
of  sulphur.  But  last  summer  these  vines  were  attacked,  and,  after  ex- 
amination, it  was  discovered  that  thousands  of  insects  {afidi)  had  cov- 
ered the  roots  of  the  vines,  which  proved  to  be  the  same  insect  as  the 
French  phylloxera.  The  sulphur  of  carbonium  was  used  with  success 
as  an  antidote,  and  all  the  vines  attacked  were  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  and  Mantua  some  apprehension  also  was  felt,  but, 
with  the  exception  ot  the  above-mentioned  localities,  no  further  progress 
of  the  phylloxera  has  been  noticed.  Some  roots  that  had  been  attacked 
were  sent  from  those  places  to  the  agrarian  station  at  Florence  for  ex- 
amination, but  finally,  fearing  the  consequence  of  such  transportation 
through  a  vine-growing  couirtry,  it  has  been  stopped,  and  the  disease 
confined  to  the  above  locality.  The  free  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been 
suggested  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  phylloxera  can  be  eradicated. 

Owing  to  a  very  rainy  and  cold  spring,  and  late  in  the  summer  a 
severe  drought,  the  general  average  for  all  crops  throughout  this  dis- 
trict is  35  i»er  cent,  less  than  for  the  year  1878. 

POBESTS  AND  TREES. 

The  Italian  Government  is  urging  upon  all  landed  proprietors  the 
necessity  of  setting  out  young  trees,  and  for  that  purpose  the  Agricult- 
ural College  at  the  Vallombrosa,  15  miles  from  Florence,  has  been  ' 
most  energetic  in  the  distribution  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  free  of 
expense  throughout  Tuscany.  A  premium  has  also  been  offered  by  the 
government  to  the  agriculturalist  who  has  been  most  successftil  in  this 
direction  during  the  past  year. 

OOMMERCE. 

• 

The  chamber  of  commerce  at  Florence  does  not  publish  any  report 
this  year  to  enable  me  to  obtain  any  statistical  data.  No  records  are 
kept  of  commercial  transactions.  Business  depression  still  continues. 
Imports  for  Florence  are  entered  at  Leghorn.  The  export**,  as  near  as 
I  can  judge  from  very  meager  data,  amount  to  about  30,000,000  lire,  es- 
timating straw  goods  at  12,000,000;  silk,  5,000,000 :  timber,  4,000,000, 
and  the  balance  for  works  of  art,  wine,  oil,  &c.  The  exjwrts  to  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1878  show  an  increase  of  $65,505.36. 

The  nomenclature  of  exports  from  Florence  to  America  has  not  varied 
for  many  years  from  straw  goods  and  works  of  art,  but  this  year  a  trade 
in  oil,  hemp,  china  and  earthen  ware  has  taken  place.  The  ancient 
34  c  R-— VOL  n 
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firm  of  Ginori  have  a  large  porcelain  mauofiactory  at  Doccia,  near  Flor- 
ence, are  establishing  a  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  bAso  the 
firm  of  Cantayalli  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  majolica  and 
terra-cotta  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  and  they  are  making  great  pro- 
gress in  the  reproduction  of  this  ware,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
source  of  much  wealth  to  this  country. 

REVENUES. 

Octroi. — I  reported  last  year  that,  owing  to  an  indebtedness  of  about 
1,800,000  Italian  lire  by  the  municipality  to  the  government,  the  latter 
had  assumed  the  administi*ation  for  the  collection  of  octroi  taxes  since 
July  11,  1878.  A  more  careful  and  economical  management  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  since  then  has  caused  a  large  increase  in  the  rev- 
enues. 


Months. 


Jftnoary — 
February  . . 
liarch...  . 
April 

^y 

Jane 

July 

August 

Total 


Years. 

IncTMse. 

1878. 

1879. 

Lire, 

Lire, 

Lire. 

638,588.7ft 

822,166.61 

83,632.7i 

475. 090. 13 

623. 652. 56 

48,462.43 

607,010.36 

576.387.88 

69.387.5S 

617, 585. 71 

656,910.67 

38.824.96 

623,026w56 

586.258.11 

63,281.56 

440,340.73 

483.035.99 

42, 606^  2ft 

468,038.78 

483,684.87 

15,548L]4 

434, 219. 16 

440.908.07 

6.68&02 

3,903,843  15 

4,271,814  86 

367,971  51 

The  increase  is  especially  due  to  the  consumption  of  liquors  and  wines. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Financial  condition  of  Florence. — The  law  passed  June  26, 1879,  by 
the  Italian  Parliament  gave  49,000,000  lire  to  the  city,  in  Italian  5  per 
cent,  bonds,  at  the  rate  of  83  per  cent.,  providing  that  out  of  such  appro- 
priation there  should  be  deducted  the  amount  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  city  debt,  guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  the  balance 
to  be  deposited  with  the  bureau  of  deposits  and  loans  in  conformity 
with  the  decision  of  a  special  committee  approved  of  by  the  goverDment. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  government,  after  three  months  labor, 
ascertained  what  the  liabilities  of  the  municipality  were — 155,254,801.04 
Italim  lire — and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  liquidate  ail  the 
debts  in  a  period  of  forty  years,  the  city  should  pay  2,600,000  lire  an- 
nually. The  city  council,  after  careful  examination,  foutid  that  the  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  city  would  but  amount  to  1^078,000  lire,  leaving  an 
annual  deficit  of  1,522,000  lire.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  dead  lock 
existing  between  the  city  council  and  the  finance  committee  appointed 
by  tiie  government,  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  what  can 
be  done  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit  For  already  the  city  is  over- 
turned to  such  a  degree  that  almost  all  property  holders  are  complaining^ 
loudly  of  the  burdens  they  have  to  bear,  the  average  rate  of  taxation 
being  90  lire  to  each  man,  woman,  aud  child. 

Railways. — Florence  is  the  point  of  conjunction  between  the  Northern 
Italy  and  Roman  Railways;  the  latter  and  the  Meridionali  Railway 
have  their  general  bureau  of  direction  established  in  this  city    The 
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Italian  Parliament  has  passed  a  bill  aathorizing  the  construction  of  a 
new  line  of  rail  running  from  Juenza  to  Pontassieve,  a  small,  old  town 
seven  miles  distant  from  Florence,  which  will  pass  around  this  city,  and 
consequently  divert  part  of  the  trade  of  Florence  into  other  channels. 
Exhibitio'ns. — In  the  month  of  May  next  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety here  will  have  an  exhibition  of  Italian  flowers,  which  promises, 
from  the  present  list  of  varieties  entered,  to  be  very  important  and  in- 
teresting. It  was  intended  to  have  an  exhibition  of  objects  of  ancient 
art  at  the  Royal  Pitti  Palace  this  winter,  but  owing  to  want  of  funds  it 
has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

statement  of  population. 


Years. 

Popalation  on  December  31. 

Births. 

Male. 

X>eatli8. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Female.  . 

Total 

1877 

86,360 

89,424 

175,793 
174,730 

2,626 
2,504 

2,614 
2,491 

5,240 
4.995 

2,838 
2.965 

2,735  , 
2,882  1 

5,573 

1878 

85,791 

88.QSfi 

^827 

Increase 

1U7 

147  ' 

254 

necrease  ..... 

578 

485 

1,063 

122 

123 

245 

1 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  population  of  Florence  shows  a  de- 
crease of  1,063  inhabitants  for  the  year  1878,  and  there  will  be  a  further 
decrease  of  about  4,000  people  owing  to  the  removal  to  Rome  of  the 
offices  connected  with  the  general  direction  of  the  debito  pubblico  of 
Italy. 

GENEBAL  REMARKS. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  my  report  on  the  subject  of  steel  rails*  I  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  Germany  was  pushing  England  out  of  the  market 
here  in  Italy.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  Germans  have  not  only 
succeeded  in  underselling  the  English  in  rails,  locomotives,  and  Shef- 
field ware,  but  are  sJso  successful  competitors  in  other  manufactured  ar- 
ticles which  have  hitherto  been  supplied  entirely  from  England. 

English  and  German  agents  are  to  be  found  at  every  important  point  in 
Italy,  and  are  generally  men  of  education  and  enterprise,  speaking  Italian 
and  French  fluently,  and  for  smaller  articles  of  trade  having  samples  of 
their  goods  to  show  to  the  purchaser,  whereas  the  few  American  agents 
who  have,  to  my  knowledge,  reached  Italy,  not  a  single  one  could  speak 
Italian,  and  only  one  even  understands  French.  We  can  hardly  expect 
to  compete  successfully  in  old  and  established  lines  of  goods  under  these 
conditions,  and,  as  I  suggested  in  my  report  of  last  year,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  may  flood  this  country  with  circulars  and  advertisements 
printed  in  English,  but  unless  they  send  out  samples  of  their  goods 
(when  it  can  be  done),  and  intelligent  and  capable  agents  to  represent 
them,  they  cannot  succeed. 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florbnce. 

•  This  report  will  be  found  in  the  **  Supplemental  Yolume." 
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SUUeMont  showing    the  value  of  declared  exportt  from  the  oanmlar  district  of  Florence  to  ih 
2  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarter  ending- 

Total  for  the 

Articlea. 

Si,  1878. 

Marcli  31. 
1879. 

June  30, 
1879. 

September 
30,1879. 

yew. 

Stmi'w  fiTOods • 

$267,128  38 

5,957  04 

3,375  38 

322  31 

917  91 

573  38 

1266, 609  66 

27.867  46 

4.59126 

$178,  m  80 

84,766  56 

24,458  60 

598  40 

2, 198  20 

467  29 

$194,325  20 

6,966  45 

18,865  90 

246  20 

786  20 

100  00 

432  40 

4,994  84 

$896,634  99 

Pictures 

75.486  SO 

I^ftrliln  ntjitnArv                             

51,291  16 

Alabaater   ....'.  

1, 16t  91 

Mosaics 

239  22 
572  C5 

4,136  63 

'W'ine 

1, 712  72 

Oil                      

432  40 

7,357  70 

12,352  54 

Books                                 

227  93 

227  93 

Eftrthenwarc  .... ..... 

3,350  50 
3,377  25 
1,932  86 

1.689  20 
779  80 
630  00 

5, 039  70 

Fnmitim          .     ..................... 

4,157  05 

MiaPAllttiKWiKt ....... ..--r-r 

138  19 

1, 513  12 

4,214  16 

Total  in  Vnited  States  gold 

Total  for  preceding  year 

278,640  47 
860. 696  13 

291,392  89 
419, 689  47 

257,009  14 
160, 670  80 

229,805  19 
181, 566  50 

1,056,847  69 
1. 122, 622  90 

Increase.... ...••• ••  .........  ...  .... 

1 

96.338,34 

48,288  69 

Decrease 

82,055  66 

128. 296  58 

65.775  21 

Florentine  market  in  ooooons  for  the  year  1879  as  compared  with  1878. 


Kind  of  co- 
coons. 


SUPERIOR  QVAUTY. 


COMMON  QUALITT. 


Quantity. 


Italian: 

1878  .. 

Ifif79... 
JnMnese: 

1878... 

1879... 

Increase.. 
Decrease  . 


KHooroms. 
14, 145. 460 
7, 859. 030 


6.280.430 


Average 
price. 


^       Quantity. 


Lire.  Lire.  KHonmms. 
4. 84  ,  4. 45  3, 945w  320 
6.  33     5. 71  '        735. 870 


L49  ;  L26 


3, 20ft  960 


Average 
price. 


lAre. 

4.38 
5.61 


1.23 


Lire. 
3.76 
4.70 


0.94 


INFERIOR  QUAUTT. 


Quantity. 


Kilogrenns. 
109, 408. 000 
54, 220. 000 


55,188.000 


Average 
price. 


53 


Lire.  Lire,  *  KUograms ' 
8.60  I  3.00  I  18,340.280 
4. 40  !  3. 45        8, 647. 380 


0.90 


0.45 


9,092.880 


GEl^OA. 


Beportj  by  Consul  Hazdion^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Genoa  for  the 

years  1878  and  1879. 

From  the  inclosed  tabular  statemeiits,  marked  A  and  B,  taken  fh>m 
the  annual  reports  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  it  will  be  seen  ih&t  the 
total  commerce  of  the  city  of  G^noa  for  the  year  1878  was  $72,231,979, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,004,176  over  that  of  the  year  1877,  as  appears 
from  the  following  table,  viz : 

Iraportfl,  1877 $55,219,741 

Importa,  1878 -• 51,931,731 

Decrease 3,Sb8,010 

Exports,  1877 10,960,677 

Exports,  H^8 14,105,624 

Increase 3,144,953 

In  transit 6,194,621 
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Thus  showing   that  Genoa  exported  more  and  imported  less  in  the 
year  1878  than  in  1877. 

TRADE  WITH   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports. — The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  Genoa  in  the  year  1878 : 

Raw  cotton,  about , $2,123,000 

Raw  tobacco 1,300,000 

Refined  petroleum 1,040,210 

Sundry  articles 35,000 

Total •..      4.498,210 

In  cotton,  tobacco,  and  petroleum  all  is  being  done,  in  my  opinion,, 
that  can  be  done  at  this  place  to  keep  up  the  trade. 

There  are  not  far  from  forty  dealers  in  these  goods  in  Genoa,  many 
of  them  old  and  well  established  houses,  understanding  the  laws  of  trade 
and  averse  to  speculation. 

Exports. — The  exports  from  Genoa  to  the  United  States  through  this 
consulate  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  amounted  ta 
$177,920.36,  against  exports  for  the  preceding  year  of  $116,270.67, 
showing  an  increase  of  $01,649.69  in  1879  over  the  preceding  year.  (See 
tabular  statement  marked  D.) 

American  cotton  goods. — I  think  that  American  cotton  fabrics  could 
be  sold  here,  pro\ided  the  goods  were  manufactured  to  suit  the  Italian 
taste,  which  is  peculiar.  The  best  way  to  test  this  matter  would  be  for 
American  manufacturers  to  send  agents  here  with  samples  of  American 
goods,  and  in  this  way,  or  some  other  similar  way,  ascertain  the  quality, 
width,  and  general  requirements  of  cotton  goods  in  the  Italian  market. 

England  and  France  are  doing  the  greater  part  of  this  trade  at  the 
present  time  with  this  consular  district.  Each  of  these  countries  is 
also  represented  here  by  several  mercantile  houses,  and  has  a  colony 
which  is  large  and  respectable. 

American  seiving-machines. — The  sale  of  American  sewing-machines  is 
quite  extensive  and  continues  unabated.  As  a  rule,  however,  labor- 
saving  machinery  has  no  demand  here,  the  popular  idea  being  that  such 
machinery  takes  so  much  labor  from  the  workingman,  hence  lessens  the 
demand  for  labor  and  lowers  the  price. 

American  anthracite  coal — In  April,  1878,  two  cargoes  of  anthracite 
coal  were  landed  at  Genoa,  amounting  in  all  to  1,500  tons.  Of  this, 
1,000  tons  now  remain  unsold.  Three  hundred  tons  were  sold  and  deliv- 
ered on  board  the  United  States  squadron  while  here  in  the  spring  of  1879, 
and  of  the  balance  150  tons  were  transferred  to  Milan,  leaving  the  sales 
here  much  smaller  than  I  had  hoped  for. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  has  been  no  earnest  endeavor  made  in  this 
consular  district  to  introduce  anthracite  coal  among  foundry  men,  man- 
ufacturers, railroad  men,  or  the  class  of  people  generally  who  might  be 
expected  to  use  it  if  satisfied  that  it  wa.s  for  their  interest  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  adapted  to  family  use  in  this  locality,  because  it  generates  more 
heat  than  is  required  by  the  i)eople  in  warming  their  dwellings,  and  is 
not  controlled  for  cooking  purposes  as  easily  as  charcoal  and  wood  (no 
stoves  being  used). 

For  the  purpose  of  smelting  and  propelling  steam  machinery  of  all 
kinds  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  fuel  in  use,  and  when  this  fact  is  made 
plain  to  these  people  they  will  begin  to  adopt  it,  but  will  move  slowly, 
uecause  it  is  their  nature  to  do  so,  and  for  other  reasons. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  coal  and  coke  from  France  and  England  have 
long  been  used  in  Genoa  for  all  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Secondly,  ail 
grates  and  places  for  heating  are  now  adapted  to  their  use,  and  would 
have  to  be  materially  changed  to  bum  the  anthracite.  Before  business 
men  make  these  changes  they  must  be  satisfied  that  it  will  be  for  their 
interest  to  do  so ;  that  when  the  changes  are  made  the  supply  of  coal 
will  always  meet  the  demand ;  that  the  price  thereof  will  be  reasonably 
uniform  and  not  a  matter  of  caprice. 

The  coke  and  coal  countries  to  which  I  have  referred  are  represented 
here  by  reliable  men,  who  are  personally  interested  in  maintaining  their 
monopoly,  and  will  control  this  market  so  long  as  they  are  able;  The 
present  retail  price  of  English  coal  and  coke  in  Genoa  is  $5  per  ton, 
delivered  to  any  part  of  the  city.  Good  wood,  fitted  for  use,  is  worth 
$10  per  cord,  delivered  as  above. 

In  my  judgment,  it  will  require  time  and  labor  to  establish  the  sale 
of  American  anthracite  coal  in  this  market.  I  think  it  may  be  done, 
however,  if  the  effort  is  earnestly  made  and  continued  until  its  qualities 
are  known  and  appreciated  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  when  once 
known  and  established  here,  it  will  remain  one  of  our  staple  articles  of 
export. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  whole  number  of  vesst-ls  which  entered  and  cleared  at  this  port  in 
the  year  1878  was  11,065,  of  which  number  27  were  from  the  United  States, 
carrying  13,972  tons.  In  1877  the  whole  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered and  cleared  at  this  i)ort  was  12,638,  of  which  number  42  were  from 
the  United  States,  carrying  19,748  tons. 

This  shows  a  decline  of  about  one-third  in  one  year  in  the  amount  car- 
ried by  American  vessels.  There  are  several  causes  which  have  tended 
to  produce  this  result,  some  of  which  I  will  name. 

During  the  last  five  years  312  sea-going  vessels  have  l>een  built  in 
this  consular  district,  carrying  169,660  tons  («ee  tabular  statement 
marked  E.) 

Italy  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  energy  manifested  by  her  peo- 
ple in  prosecuting  this  industry  during  the  time  included  in  the  state- 
ment. It  is  declining,  however,  the  supply  having  about  reached  tbe 
demand. 

Most  of  these  ships  have  been  put  in  commission  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  carrying  merchandise  between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
These  vessels  are  maimed  and  ofBcered  at  much  less  cost  than  our  mer- 
chant vessels  can  be. 

Another  cause  of  this  decline  is  the  fact  that  Genoa  furnishes  no  return 
freights  to  American  vessels.  In  the  greatmajority  of  cases  our  merchant 
vessels  leave  the  port  in  ballast.  The  lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  land- 
ing freight  at  Genoa  furnishes  still  another  cause.  Masters  of  American 
merchant  vessels  often  become  disgusted  at  the  treatment  they  receive 
in  this  regard  from  consignees  and  from  custom-house  offtcials.  Their 
freight  must  first  be  discharged  into  lighters,  and  then  taken  to  the  place 
of  landing.  This  often  leads  to  controversy  between  the  parties  when 
the  time  for  settlement  comes,  the  master  feeling  that  the  consignee 
should  pay  the  lighterage,  or  at  least  half  thereof.  He  pleads  in  vain, 
however,  and  has  only  his  labor  for  his  pains. 

In  the  payment  of  freight,  also,  consignees,  knowing  that  the  master 
is  anxious  to  be  paid  the  amount  due  him  so  that  he  may  go  about  his 
business,  frequently  tantalize  and  provoke  him  by  offering  bills  of  ex- 
change of  doubtful  value,  or  threaten  to  pay  with  American  gold,  which 
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th6  master  dislikes  to  receive,  because  it  is  cumbersome  and  transported 
with  a  risk  which  he  does  not  like  to  undertake,  and  which  he  is  com- 
X>elled  to  dispose  of  at  some  bank  in  Genoa,  often  at  a  loss.  The  result 
is  hard  feeling,  and  often  a  resolution  by  the  master  that  he  will  avoid 
Genoa  in  the  future  if  possible. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  prospects  in  these  respects  are  brighten- 
ing, and  that  ere  long  G^noa  will  invite  rather  than  repel  commerce  from 
her  harbor. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  SAVONA. 

The  commercial  activity  and  enterprise  of  the  city  of  Savona,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  southwesterly  from  Genoa,  at  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  new  railroad  running  to  Brd  and  thence  to  Turin,  has  been 
seriously  felt  in  Genoa. 

The  harbor  at  Savona,  though  small,  is  fine,  and  is  provided  with 
wharves,  piers,  and  warehouses,  so  that  ordinary  merchant  vessels  can 
move  close  to  the  place  of  landing  and  discharge  their  cargoes  without 
the  expense  of  lighterage  and  with  but  little  annoyance  from  brokers 
and  pilots.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  a  stimulant  upon  Genoa^  and  sev- 
eral new  and  fine  piers  are  now  being  constructed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
port  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  freight.  This  work  will  be  continued,  I  am 
informed,  as  projected  several  years  ago,  and  new  wharves  and  docks  be 
constructed,  and  new  warehouses  be  erected,  so  that  freight  may  not  only 
be  easily  landed,  but  passengers  arriving  and  departing  by  steamer  may 
be  able  to  go  on  shore  and  on  board  without  being  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  lK)atmen  and  bundle-carriers  of  every  description. 

There  is  no  lack  of  means  to  accomplish  this  most  needed  work. 
Several  years  ago  the  Duke  of  Galliera  gave  Genoa  20,000,000  francs,  to 
be  expended  in  improving  her  harbor,  to  which,  I  understand,  the  state 
added  a  like  amount.  This  work  is  now  progressing  finely,  and  I  trust 
wiU  be  continued  until  completed — a  period  of  about  ten  years. 

Several  buildings  are  being  erected  and  others  refitted  for  public  use. 
The  ancient  palace  Spinola,  situated  in  Via  All'Aquasola,  was  built  in 
1504,  by  Antonio  Doria,  a  Geneose  nobleman.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  residence  of  noblemen,  and  has  been  furnished  with  aU  the 
elegance  and  show  of  ancient  time.  It  contains  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  many  works  of  art  worthy  of  notice.  This  building  has  been 
purchased  by  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  is  being  reconstructed  into  a  "  city 
hall.''  A  fine  hospital  is  also  being  erected  in  Genoa  by  the  estimable 
Duchess  of  Galliera,  widow  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

HARVESTS  OF  1879. 

This  year  the  harvests  in  this  consular  district,  and  in  Italy  generally, 
have  been  discouraging.  The  spring  rains  nearly  ruined  the  cereals, 
which  is  already  being  felt  by  the  people  in  the  increased  price  of  bread. 

The  grape  crop  also  has  been  a  failure,  although  the  quality  is  good. 
The  ripened  fruit  has  to  some  extent  been  damaged  by  tiie  phylloxera. 
This  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  In  a  country  where  the  price  of  labor  is 
so  small  that  the  greatest  industry  and  economy  are  both  required  to 
supply  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  Mlure  in  its  crops  has  a  tendency  to 
disintegrate  society,  to.  make  men  desperate,  and  often  ungovernable. 
I  trust,  however,  that  some  way  will  be  provided  for  the  laboring  classes 
here,  and  feel  that  the  public  works  to  which  I  have  referred  wul  afford 
a  living  to  many. 
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THE  GENOA  EXHIBITION. 

And  here  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the  "  fair "  ojr  "  exhibition^  of  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  province  of  Genoa,  held  in  this  city 
late  in  July,  1879,  on  the  grounds  of  the  palace  Doria,  near  the  port. 
There  were  fine  samples  of  canned  and  dried  fruit ;  fish  of  various  kinds 
preserved  in  oil ;  wines  of  various  brands,  prepared  for  export  by  the 
mercantile  houses  of  the  city. 

The  entire  method  of  producing  silk,  from  the  silk- worm  feeding  on  the 
mulberry  leaf  to  the  cocoon  was  also  shown,  and  was  very  interesting. 
The  display  of  .flowers  was  elegant.  The  exhibition  of  stock  and  ma- 
chinery was  very  creditable,  but  not  of  a  high  order.  The  cows  were 
exeee(Kngly  sms^.    The  horses  lacked  size  and  grace. 

There  was  a  machine  for  making  wine,  which  was  examined  with  much 
interest.  It  was  simply  constructed,  with  rollers  for  the  grai)es  to  pass 
between,  expressing  the  juice  in  a  cleanly  manner.  I  trust  that  time 
will  bring  this  machine  into  general  use. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  August  1,  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  arrived  in  Genoa  and  assisted  in  the  distribution  of 
prizes.  Their  presence  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
and  during  their  stay,  which  was  three  days,  the  people  of  Genoa 
greeted  them  with  an  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  that  I  have 
never  seen  excelled.  Every  night  the  port,  th*e  streets,  and  the  forts  on 
the  highlands  about  the  city  were  magnificently  illumined,  turning  night 
into  day. 

VTHEAT  FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  failure  in  the  Italian  harvests  is  bringing  wheat  to  this  port  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  it  soon  must  reach  here  from  the  United  States. 
Several  dealers  have  informed  me  of  contracts  made  by  them  with  par- 
ties from  New  York  for  wheat,  to  be  delivered  here.  One  firm  has  or- 
dered twenty  cargoes,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

The  men  from  the  United  States  who  had  the  wheat  to  sell  came 
here,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  saw  their  customers.  The  result  is  an  ac- 
quaintance which  cannot  fail  to  6e  of  mutual  advantage  hereafter. 

This  method,  as  I  said  before^  will  be  found  most  efficacious  in  intro- 
ducing American  goods  into  this  market.  Dealers  here  want  to  see  the 
goods  they  are  requested  to  buy,  and  it  is  better  for  the  seller  to  gratify 
this  wish  by  placing  his  goods,  or  samples  thereof,  before  them. 

DUTIES  ON    SUOAB. 

The  government  duties  on  sugar  are  stated  as  follows,  viz : 

In  1878,  on  refined  sugar,  28.86  francs,  about  29  francs  i)er  100  kilo- 
grams; onrawsugar,  20.80  francs,  about  21  francs  per  100  kilograms;  in 
1879,  on  refined  sugar,  66.25  francs  per  100  kilograms ;  in  1879,  on  raw 
sugar,  53  francs  per  100  kilograms,  being  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent, 
on  this  staple^  which  is  seriously  felt  by  all. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  relating  to  commerce  in  this 
consular  district  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

J.  F.  HAZELTON. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oenoa,  September  30, 1879. 
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statement  showiKg  the  cowmree  at  Genoa,  Italy,  for  the  year  ending  Deeember  81, 1878. 

IMPORTS. 


Aitiolef. 


MinenJ  waters. . 


kflos 


Winee  and  liquors 

0ttv6K)il Idlos. 

Palm-oil do... 

Tdatileoil do... 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Sugar do... 

Colonial  producte d6. . . 

Gums  and  resins do . . . 

Medicines do... 

Cbemioals do... 

Paints,  dyes,  &o do... 

Fruits,  green  and  dried. . .do. . . 


Butter,  cheese,  and  fots . .  .do. . . 

Fish,  fresh  and  sail do,.. 

Meats,  nme,  and  poultry  .  do, . . 

Beef  and  pork,  salt do... 

Flour do  .. 

Wheat do... 

Bice do... 

Other  cereals do... 

Cattle » number 

Hides,  furs,  and  skins kilos. 

Hemp  and  flax do. . . 


Quantity. 


ManufiEM!tures  of do. 

Cotton: 

Raw do. 


Manufactures  of do 

Wool do. 


Manufactures  of do . . 

Silk: 

Crude do  . 

Manufactures  of. do. . 

Lumber,  furniture,  &o 

Hardware  and  fire-arms 


Machinery , 

Books  ana  stationery kilos 

ConJ do  .. 

Clocks  and  watches 

Musical  instruments 

Pig kilos. 

Manuf)ftctured do . . . 

Copper do... 

Lead do... 

Tin do... 

Zinc do... 

Other  metals do. . . 

Jewelry 

Stone,  clays,  &c kilos. 

Marble 

Coal kilos 

Petroleum do... 

Glassware , 

Bitumen ki  los 

Sulphur do... 

Tobaceo: 

Leaf do... 

Manufactured do... 

Sundry  articles 


Total 51,923,731 


116,026 

5,385,281 

1, 661, 236 

4,625,169 

3,458 

39,288,634 

1, 687, 642 

3, 277, 682 

19,501 

14, 067, 162 

4, 488, 033 

3, 325, 216 


4,306,976 

10, 783, 931 

83,939 

1,565,624 

1,428,106 

1, 429, 116  j 

1, 607, 219  ; 

2,238,464 

174 

5,351,031 

603,321 

231,600 

17, 007, 186 

2, 597, 522 
3, 443, 055 

3,758,629 

444,801 
49,979 


Value  en- 
tered. 


397,885 
6.385 


28,973.636 
22, 486, 736 
942,946 
286,892 
203,883 
619,945 
198, 710 


3,546.741 


408,560 
17,183,726 


10, 829. 419 
59.876 

7. 908, 742 
275 


$27,014 


77,974 

20.472 

897,364 

375,079 

1, 581, 783 

3,000 

5, 148, 978 

435,189 

414,723 

93,098 

1, 573, 715 

1. 478, 619 

115. 529 


914, 374 
765, 261 

24,182 
611. 784 

49,453 

6. 489. 417 

103.642 

197,887 

67,988 

1, 847, 798 

833,948 

125, 673 

6,352,602 

2,567,039 
2, 541, 328 

796, 951 

2. 193, 745 
483, 553 
276,454 
376,870 

672,561 
76,310 

172,686 

6,511 

71, 469 

1, 177, 259 

2. 603, 219 

292,592 

25,727 

109,089 

54,165 

615. 516 

45,895 

247, 131 

1,274 

2,422,534 

1, 040, 121 

155,713 

195,454 

2,539 

1, 709, 834 
1,118 


Whence  imported. 


I 


South  AmerioiL  East  and  West  Indies,  Eng* 
land,  UnitedStates,  Germany,  Russia,  Spain, 
Greece,  Turkey. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Holland,  Switserland,  France,  Russia,  United 
SUtes,  Enghuid,  East  India,  Norway,  Bar- 
bary  States. 

Do! 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
South  America,  France,  East  India,  EajgUuid. 
Russia,  England,  Austria,  Egypt,   Holland, 
France. 

Do. 

United  States,  South  America,   East  India, 

Egypt. 
Do. 
South  America,  East  India,  Germany,  France, 

England. 

East  India,  France,  Egypt 

Do. 
Sweden.  Austria,  United  States. 
Englana,  France,  Germany.  Austria,  United 
States,  Spain,  Belgium. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

England.  France. 

United  States. 

France,  Austria,  England,  Germany. 

Do. 

Da 

United  States,  East  India,  Turkey. 

Do. 
Fnmce,  England,  Germany,  Austria,  Barbary 
SUtes,  &o. 
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Statement  Bh&wing  the  oommeree  at  Genoa,  Itahj,  ^c— Continued. 
EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


I  Valae,  inclod- 

I     ing  costs  and 

ohargea. 


Books  and  stationery kilos 

Batter,  cheeoe,  and  fats  .  .do. . 

Cattle ». number 

Chemicals  and  medicines  kilos 
Clocks  and  watches  nnmber... 

Colonial  products kilos 

Copper,  iron,  and  steel . .  .do. . 
Coral do... 

Cotton: 

Raw do.. 


Manufactures  of do. .. 

Dyes,  paints,  &c  ., do... 

Barthenwareand porcelain  do. . . 

Pish do... 

Fmlts,  firesh  and  dried.,  .do... 

Flour do... 

Hides  and  ftirs do... 

Manufactures  of do . . . 

Hemp  and  flax do... 

MMiufactures  of do... 

Jewelry 

Maocaronl kilos 

Machinery do... 

Marble: 

In  blocks  do... 

Manufactures  of do . . . 

Musical  instruments 


329,908 

5,577,390 

104 

1, 841, 742 

1,348 

324.553 

3, 019, 572 

22,405 


435,576 


602,774 
4.768,883 

208,060 

106, 521 
5, 157, 397 

675.729 

1, 474, 162 

20,002 

1, 277, 118 

261,003 


2, 493, 410 
82,851 

177,071 
1,572,262 


I 


Olive-oil kUos. 

Other  cereals do... 

Other  metals do. .. 

Paper do  .. 

Rags do... 

Rice do... 

Silk: 

Crude   do... 

Manufactures  of do... 

Soap do... 

Stone,  days,  8lo do... 

Tolatileoll do  .. 

Velvet do... 

Wine  and  liquors 

Wool kilos 

Manufactures  of do. . . 

Miscellaneous 


2, 179, 085 
9, 426, 394 

224,429 
2, 798, 051 

417.564 
32, 878, 847 

86,147 

110,989 

799,807 

6, 387, 136 

693,868 

1,791 


Total. 


47,963 
72,085 


" 


Whither  exported. 


962.500 

955.458 

8.481 

614,732 

20.604 

111,583 

35.584 

t,  1.30, 858 


France,  Spain,  England,  Turkey,  South 
America,  United  Statee,  Greece. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
France,  England,  Oermany,  South  Amer- 
ica. 


ir>5. 
1.505, 

49. 

24, 
243, 

44, 
345, 

30, 
358, 
227, 

19, 
280. 

20, 


573, 575    France,  Spain,  England,  Rnasia,  Greece, 
Seuth    America,    Oermany,    Austria, 
Enriand.  United  States. 
235  Do. 

562  Do. 

474  Do. 

369  Do. 

254  Do. 

749  Do. 

Do. 
449  Do. 

202  Do. 

560  Do. 

324  Do. 

Do. 

Da 


698 


3,506 
186,388 
51,006 


526. 319 
108,239 

36,799 
413,739 

22,168 
1,827,389 

256,568 
582,739 

52,043 
272,564 
131,565 

65,670 
425.490 

34.802 
186, 478 
124,121 


14, 105, 627 


United  States,  South  America,  England. 

Do. 
France,   England,  United  States,  South 
America,    Germany,    Turkey,    Egypt, 
Austria,  Spain, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Statement  showing  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Genoa  to  the  United 
States  dnring  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


QuArter  ending — 


December 
31, 1878.    I 


March  31, 
1879. 


June  30, 
1879. 


$854  32  ' 
98  83 


444  16 


1,448  88 
162  08  , 


1, 613  85  i 

i'yioeil 


4,323  00  I 
514  44  , 


8, 000  12 
114  44 


Almonds 

Alabaster 

Asbestos  

Barrels,  empty  petroleum 

Books 

Cheese 

Chestnuts 

Chestnut- wood  extract 

Cotton  goods 

Corks 

Filigree 

Fernet  branca , 

Fruit: 

Candied   

Dried 

Hides,  dry 

Lemons 

Macaroni 

Machinery 

Magnesite  ore , 

Meats,  preserved 

Mnsfcirooms 

OU: 

Olive 

'  Sesame  

Paper 

Pagllano  sirap 

Photographs 

Pipes  , 

Pork,  salted I i 

Rags j      4,803  83  ' 

Kioe 3,765  11 

Soap I      1,011  91 

Saflfron 93  05 

SQk ....I         125  21 

Talc i      1,624  24  ' 

Velvet I 

Vermouth j  

Wine 6,075  56 

Miscellaneous i         438  56 


$98  00 
237  21 
288  80 
316  21 


1, 418  41 


1,487  27 
81  35 


872  30 


4, 835  31 


1. 143  73 
1,358  31 

3. 621  31 
711  21 
304  40 


474  11 


3. 873  26 
74  00 


66  10 


76  16 

628  79 

5, 261  78 


945  32 


4, 716  71 
'  135  34 


Total  44,470  84 

Preceding  year I    38,762  00 


Increase i      6,708  84 


1,023  00 
750  00 


27,653  83 
24. 617  01 


3, 036  82 


$509  00 
*i,*0i7'65 


277  07 
1, 581  32 


5,428  91 


581  16 
4.806  74 


103  43 

7, 041  02 

""218  84 

89  12 


September 
30, 1879. 


$232  00 
180  00 
56  00 


75  20 
1,081  92 


9, 518  00 
*35,'882'ii 


7.833  15 


811  00 
182  70 
238  70 

2,778  22 
1,904  50 


302  04 
7, 976  14 


51.  62 


1,616  21 


919  20 

2,676  66 

238  11 


35. 942  24 
24,891  69 


11,050  65 


345  66 


433  00 

95C  74 

582  88 

5,870  27 

1,  346  51 


69.853  45 
28,000  07 


41,853  38 


Total  for 
the  year. 


$364  62 

98  83 

98  00 

1,422  $7 

463  30 

2,838  69 

162  08 

1. 418  41 

1,613  85 

3.';2  27 

7. 421  12 

81  35 

20,143  00 

514  44 

35,882  61 

681  16 

25, 565  32 

114  44 

811  00 

1, 276  41 

2, 174  65 

16, 913  81 

2,680  71 

523  24 

66  10 

89  12 

76  16 

930  83 

18,041  76 

3. 765  11 

2,822  51 

93  05 

125  21 

8,390  16 

1, 086  08 

1,501  58 

14, 645  54 

2, 773  18 


177, 920  36 
116, 270  67 


61,649  69 


Ship'htiilding, 


Wharves. 


Sestri  Ponente  ... 

Savona  

Varazze 

Pia 

Voltri 

Santa  Margherita . 

Sampierdarena 

Foce 

Camogli 

Ebrenzano 

Spotomo 

Recco. 

Bapallo 

PegU 


Total. 


1878. 


No. 


17 


Tons. 


7,851 
2,500 


684 


1877. 


No.  I  Tons. 


1876w 


18  I 
8 


10, 812 
4,000 


17 


2.388 
1,366 


11, 816 


1,033 


40 
469 


No. 


Tons. 


1875. 


No.     Tons. 


34  I  20, 108 


61 


12, 524  j 
5,253 
8.108 
2,837 
772  ! 
941  i 
755 
915  , 


20,929 
7,772 
9.434 
5.016 
2,284 

14 
1.193 

31 


674 


1, 616 
97 


140 
I  934 
i    3, 137  1 

!        183 


1874. 


No. 


Tons. 


23.968 

7,110 

11,696 

1.872 

2,366 

297 

971 


35, 378  I      87  1  51, 067  | 


91 


10 

352 

784 

1.428 

438 


51,291 
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LEGHORN. 

Report^  by  Consul  Mmlj  an  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Leghorn,  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1879. 

In  accordance  with  consular  regulations,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
to  the  Department  my  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Port  of 
Leghorn  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1870,  embodied  in  six  tabu- 
lar statements,  marked  A  to  F,  inclusive. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Tables  A  and  B  show  the  general  imports  and  exports  of  this  port  from 
and  to  all  countries,  the  former  amounting  to  $12,225,399.88,  with  duties 
$1,248,988.30,  and  the  latter  to  $10,667,570.09,  with  duties  $101,167.13, 
giving  adecrease  on  importsof  $2,175,569.18,  and  on  exports  of  $79,199 J50, 
compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  C  and  D  are  the  statements  of  the  imports  and  exports  between 
the  United  States  and  Leghorn.  The  imports  were  $1,106,864.80,  against 
$988,039.25  in  1878,  thus  giving  an  increase  of  $118,825.55.  The  ex- 
ports were  $1,105,742.15,  or  $306,251.36  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year. 
Trade,  not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  with  all  countries,  has  ma- 
terially improved  here  lately. 

Table  E  shows  the  navigation  of  this  port  in  4,749  vessels  entered 
and  4,678  cleared,  the  decrease  on  American  vessels  being  very  sensible, 
five  only  having  entered  and  eight  cleared  during  the  year.  The  carry- 
ing trade  by  sailers  is  now  greatly  monopolized  by  Italian  vessels,  which 
cost  much  less  in  the  building  and  can  be  sailed  so  economically,  sea- 
men's wages  being  so  low  and  their  victuals  so  coarse  and  cheap  that 
other  flags  cannot  compete  with  them.  They  are/  however,  receiving  a 
severe  blow  as  regards  Italy  from  the  competition  of  British  and  Italian 
steamers  that  carry  goods  to  the  United  States  and  England  at  such  low 
freights  as  to  oblige  shippers  to  prefer  steam  to  sail.  We  have  two  lines 
of  British  steamers  between  Leghorn  and  the  United  States,  touching 
at  other  Italian  ports ;  one  is  to  New  York,  two  sailings  a  month,  and 
another  to  Boston,  leaving  once  a  month.  Besides  these,  there  are  five 
lines  of  English  steamers^  two  to  London  and  three  to  Liverpool,  that 
take  goods  at  low  rates  ot  freight  for  the  principal  iK)rts  in  the  United 
States,  with  transhipment  (at  their  expense)  at  London  or  Liverpool  on 
other  steamers. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Respecting  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States,  I 
will  state  that  tobacco  shows  an  increase  over  1878  of  $234,000,  Indian 
com  of  $6,422.80,  while  petroleum  gives  a  decrease  of  $24,743.75,  and 
cotton-seea  oil  of  $116,650,  owing  to  the  last  crop  of  olive-oil  in  Tuscany 
having  been  a  verj^  abundant  one,  and  prices  therefore  low.  The  next 
one  wUl  be  barely  one-fourth  of  the  average,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
demand  for  cotton-seed  oil  will  revive,  as  it  is  used  largely  to  adul- 
terate olive-oil  for  the  English  markets  when  prices  of  the  latter  are 
high.  The  olive-oil  shipped  here  to  the  United  States  is  pure,  because 
the  Americans  pay  what  it  is  worth,  while  the  English  look  far  more  to 
price  than  to  quality. 

EMILIO  MASL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leghorn,  October  17, 1879. 
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A.— Statement  showing  the  general  imports  at  Leghorn^  Italy ,  for  the  gear  ending  September 

30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Mineral  waters kilos. 

Wine: 

In  casks liters. 

In  bottles number..! 

Tinegar liters..' 

Beer: 

In  casks do ' 

In  bottles nnmber.. 

Liquors  of  all  kind liters. .  | 

OKveoU kUos.. 

Oils,  not  named do I 

Mineral  oils do | 

•Coffee do 

Succory do 

Molasses do 

Sugar: 

Befined do.... 

Crude do 

Confectionery do  ... 

Biscuits  do 

Sirups    do  .. 

Cocoa do 

Chocolate do 

Cinnamon  do 

Pepper  and  spic«8 do  ... 

Tea do  ... 

Vanilla do  ... 

Mustard do 

Tobacco : 

In  leaves do 

Cigars    do 

Manufactured  ....  do  — 

Aoidsof  all  kind do 

Soda  and  potash do  — 

Chemical  products do  ... 

Medicinal  herbs do  ... 

Cassia  and  tamarinds do  ... 

Tan  bark do ! 

Gums do 1 

Soap:  I 

Ordinary do 

Perfumed do 

Wax  do.... 

Perfumery do 

Colors  ana  dyestuffs do 

Yamiah    do... 

sak  of  all  kind do  ... 

Blacking do... 

Kemp do. ... 

Kemp  cordage do  ... 

Thread  of  hemp do 

Tissue  of  hemp do 

Buttons do 

Hemp  clothing do 

Cotton,  in  mass do 

Thread  of  cotton do 

Tissue  of  cotton do 

Cotton  blankets do 

Cotton  ribbons do 

Cotton  Telvet do i 

Wool do... 

Hair do....' 

Thread  of  wool do..... 

Mattresses do ' 

Tissue  of  wool .«...do 

Tissue  of  hair do 

Woolen  flannels do 

Woolen  blankets do 

Woolen  carpets do 

Silk: 

Raw do... 

Cocoons do 

Silkvelret do... 

Tissue  of  silk do 

Sewing  silk do 

Charcoal do 

Fire-wood do  ... 

Cabinet  wood do...; 

Casks do 

Furniture do 

Wood  works,  not  named do 

Straw  hats ....jiumber..i 


Whence  imported. 


18,027 


t,700 

1,051 

736 


68.11 


1,317 

5,412 

28 

5,064 

860 

9,800 

258,000 

106,850 

1,843 

2.956 

69.142 

1,804 


$1,027,287  66 


C  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
<  France,  Grermany,  £ngUuid,Hol- 
(     land,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Tunis. 


1, 790, 176  52 


268, 273  47 


{United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  England,  Hoi- 
land,  Spain,  Portugal  Greece 
Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


r  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium 
?K.vpt,  France,  Germany,  Bng> 
hud,  HoUand,  Russia,  Sweden. 
Norway,  Denmark,  Tunis,  and 

I    Turkey. 


C  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
152, 993  22  ,  <     France,  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


344,554  98 


{Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt, France, 
Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  Turkey, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Tunis. 


(  Austria,  Belgium, Eg. ^v,  ^.^^, 
1, 526, 641  58  I  ^     German:^.  Greece,  £nghuid,Hol- 


Franoe, 


479, 915  53 


112.550  27 


105,094  48 


land,  Switzerland^  and  Tn»ey. 


r  Austria,  Belgium,  Egypt.,  France, 
I  Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hol- 
]  landjlussia,  Switzerland.  Tunis. 
[    and  Turkey. 


r  Austria.  Belgium,  Egypt,  France, 
I  Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hol- 
I  land,  Russa,  Switzerland,  Tunis, 
[    and  Turkey. 


(  America,  Egvpt,  France,  G  e  r  - 
<  many,  BnglancL  Russia,  Tunis. 
(     and  Switzerland. 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  general  importe  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  ^o. — Continued. 


Articles. 


lUgsof  aHkind kilos.. 

Paper,  white  and  colored do — 

Playing  cards packages.. 

Litnographs kuos.. 

Cardboard do — 

Printed  books do.... 

Blank  books do.... 

Skins,  raw,  green«  and  dry do. . . . 

Pars do — 

Gloves   I>airs  . 

Boots  and  shoes do  ... 

Leather kilos.. 

Iron  ore do  ... 

Pig-iron,  in  mass  and  pieces  . .  .do — 
Iron,  in  Ws  and  otherwise  —  do  . . . 

Iron  and  steel  rails do 

Iron  of  second  fabrication do 

Steel,  in  bars  and  otherwise do 

Blacksmith  tools do  ... 

Copper  and  brass,  in  pieces  —  do  . . . 

Leaa,  in  mass  and  pieces do 

Tin do... 

Zinc do  — 

Machinery .do 

Gold on  value.. 

SUver,  inbars kilos.. 

Jewelry,  gold  and  silver do 

Watches  and  clocks  nnmber . . 

Precious  stones kilos.. 

Marble,  rough do 

Marble  and  aliibaster  works    ..do  ... 
Stones    and   eArtlis   (for    arts    and 

trades) kUos.. 

Bricks — number.. 

Sulphur kilos.. 

Coals do  ... 

Earthenware,  common  and  fine  do  . . . 

Plate-ghiss  do  ... 

Crystiuwork^ do  ... 

LookIng-glas.s68 do  .. 

Window-glus8(  s do 

Grain do  ... 

Oats do  ... 

Chestnnfs do 

Rice do 

Flour do — 

Bran do.... 

Paste do 

Bread  and  aea-buscnits do 

Starch do  ... 

Oranses  and  lemons,  salted .  ...  do 

Dryfhilts do  ... 

Carobs ■ do 

VogHtablo8 do.... 

Sf'edsof allkind!) do  ... 

Oli vo-kemel  cakes do 

Homo}) - number.. 

Poion do 

Fresh  meat kilos  . 

Salt  meat   do 

Meat,  pres«*rv«»d do  . . . 

Game do 

Leeches do    .. 

Fish,  fresh,  dry,  salted,  and  smoked, 

kilos 

Caviar    kilos  . 

Butter,  fr«'9li  and  salted do  . . 

Cheese do 

Egt;s    do  — 

Grease  of  all  kind do 

Candles do 

Honey do 

Wax,  yellow do  .. 

Glue  -". do — 

Sponges do — 

Coral: 

Kaw  do 

Worked do  — 

Manure do  ... 

Stearic  acid do  .. 

Feathers  do  ... 

Bones  and  hums   do  ... 

Sausages do  ... 


Quantity. 


2,574 

30,053 

108 

2,506 

4,466 

13,073 

224 

1,433,M5 

1,788 

480 

118 

1,529 

2,863,084 

8,  549, 402 

2, 977. 595 

4, 712, 481 

357,  ft74 

114,  579 

227,003 

715,995 

266,968 

4,526 

57,341 

384,108 


37 

207 

5 

5,679 

1,190 

2,034,685 

236.236 

37.647 

57, 663,  080 

334,218 

31,287 

182.992 

5,686 

110,950 

39,990,858 

6,756 

12,100 

336,784 

23,089 

513, 416 

12,274 

3,971 

102,164 

1.  a50, 361 

304,160 

23,874 

15,536 

336.  302 

1,260.000 

10 

2 

1,460 

23,860 

420 

312 

1,830 

6,368,664 

1,451 

1,611 

48,616 

800 

120,066 

96.456 

6U6 

60,687 

3,790 

10,  Oil 


Value  entered. 


►  1,020,021  79 


139,026  34 


.      759, 708  96 


475, 576  51 


Whence  imported. 


:  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium. 
)  ^Syp^  France,  Germany,  and 
:    England. 


r  South  America,  Anatria,  Belgium, 
I  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Bskg^ 
I  land,  Switzerland,  Tunis,  and 
[     Turkey. 


C Austria, Belgium,  Bgypt^France, 
I     Germany,    England,    Holland, 
Spain,    Portugal,    Switxerland  „ 


and  Turkey. 


United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Sweden,  Il^orway^ 
Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


2, 179, 136  36 


'United  States,  Austria,  Belgiunu 
Egypt,  France,  Greece.  Ger- 
many, England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia. Spain,  Portugal,  Tunis,  and. 

[    Turkey. 


(Austria, Belgium,  Egypt.  France- 
Germany,  Greece,  England,  Hul 
land.  Russia,  Spain.  Portugal 
Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland 
Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


10,168 

1,114 

80,925 

18,582 

66 

37,935 

248  I, 
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A.—StateTnent  showing  the  general  imports  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  jre, — CoBtiiiaecL 


Articles.                           Quantity. 

Value  entered. 

Whence  imported. 

Musical  instramenta kilos..               256 

kilos 1,168 

Mercery: 

Common kilos..          38,211 

Fine do    ..            3  449 

$135, 736  32 

(  Austria*  Belgium,  Egypt,  Prance,. 
<     Germany,     England,    Holland, 
(    and  SwitzerlandT^ 

Bnbber .do 2.669 

Hats .....number..!           3,613 

Articles  for  umbrellas ..kilos..!             735 

O^jectsof  art do....|         57,006 

Total  of  the  imports 

12, 225. 399  88 
14, 400, 969  00 

Total  for  preceoing  year 

Total  amount  of  duties  collected 

1, 248, 988  30 
1,309,864  13 

Total  for  preceding  year 

B,— Statement  showing  the  general  exports  from  Leghotm,  Italy,  for  the  year  endina  Sep- 

tember  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Mineral  waters kilos. 

Wine: 

In  casks liters. 

In  botties number. 

Beer liters. 

Liquors do  . . 

OllveoU kUos. 

Mineral  oils do... 

Succoi^ *. do... 

Confectionery do... 

Tea  biscuits do... 

Chocolate do... 

Spices,  not  named do. . . 

Tobacco.  manufiMtured do... 

Acids  of  all  kind  do... 

Medicinal  articles do. . . 

Chemical  articles do... 

Medicinal  herbs do... 

Manna,  in  sorts do... 

Bark do... 

Lemon  peel do... 

Medicinal  articles,  not  named . .  do . . . 

Gums do... 

Soap do... 

Peiiumery do... 

Colors  and dyestuffii do... 

Tarnish , do... 

Hem  p do . . . 

Hemp  cordage do. . . 

Nets  do... 

Hemp  thread do... 

Tissneofhemp do.. 

Hemp  cloth  do... 

Clotliin^  ready-made do  .. 

Cotton  thread do. . . 

Tissue  of  cotton do... 

Buttons  and  ribbons do. . . 

Cotton  velvet do. . . 

Wool    do... 

Hair  of  all  kind  do... 

Mattresses do... 

Tissue  of  wool do... 

Flannels   do.. 

Woolen  oaipets do... 

Woolen  clothing do... 


Quantity. 


6,144 

422,800 

36,134 

100 

524 

3, 452, 015 

5,307 

463 

1, 790, 206 

627 

20 

680 

1,062 

8, 447, 978 

831.687 

84,135 

168,805 

136 

308 

1,266 

1, 089, 449 

6,762 

1,474,663 

168 

1, 788, 767 

600 

3,458,298 

507,918 

3,838 

25,266 

8,405 

1,247 

4»,  161 

13, 136 

6,797 

184 

175 

81,546 

460 

1,809 

1,790 

128 

1,013 

7,541 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


$1,167,530  15 


692, 719  07 


►  1,336,378  38  I 


Whither  exported. 


United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


{  South  Ame 
land,Tui 


r  South  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 

'     "" *   France,  Germany,  Kng- 

,  -lolland,  Russia,  Switser- 
,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


r  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Russia,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Sweden,. 

[     Norway,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


!  r United  States,  Austria,  Belgium^ 
<  124  MJi  fi.**  i  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
5      124, 863  65  U     i«nd,  fioUand,  Russia,  a^^  TuJ- 

I  I    key. 

«I2  ooq  9a    5  Unit©*!    States,    Egypt,   Frsnce,. 
862, 003  23    J     finghind, Tunis, auTdTurkey. 


15, 656  74 


116, 468  94 


Austria,  Egypt,  France,  Greecet, 
England,  Holland,  Tunis  ana 
Turkey. 


i  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
BRYP^  Prance,  Germany,  JEEng- 
land,  Spain,  Tunin,  and  Turkey. 
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B^rSUOement  showing  the  general  exports  from  Leghorn,  Italy ,  ^c— <?oiitinaed. 


ArUcles. 


Charcoal kilo*.. 

Firewood do  ... 

Cabinet  wood do 

Casks  and  barrels do 

Furniture do 

"Woodworks do 

Carriages numbei . . 

Cane  and  bushes kilos.. 

Straw  braids do... 

Straw  hate number.. 

Silk, raw  and  cocoons kilos.. 

.  Silk  thread do.... 

Tissue  of  silk do.... 

SUk  clothing do.... 

Hags  of  all  kinds do 

Paper : 

White kilos.. 

Colored do 

Printe  and  lithographs do 

Cardboard do 

Printed  books do 

Manuscripts number.. 

Skins kilos.. 

Glares pair.. 

Valises number.. 

Boots  and  shoes ^^-- 

Iron  ore kUos.. 

Copper  ore do.... 

Zinc  ore do 

Minerals  of  any  other  kind  . . .  .do 

Pig-iron do 

Iron  of  second  Dabrioation do 

Blacksmith's  tools do 

Copper,  In  cakes do 

Copper  works do 

Lead do  ... 

Antimony  and  arsenic,  in  metallic 

state  ....\ kilos.. 

Mercury do 

Machinery,  not  named do 

Silver,  in  ONars do 

Jewelry,  in  gold do 

Gold  and  silver  watches number. . 

Clocks do... 

Watchmakers'  articles kilos. . 

Precious  stones do 

Marble,  in  blocks,  brought  here  by 

railway kilos.. 

Alabaster,  rough do... 

Marble  and  alabaster  works ...  .do 

Stones  and  earths,  for  arts  and  trades, 

kUos 

Bricks number.. 

Sulphur,  raw  and  refined kilos. . 

Coals do.... 

Stone  works,  not  named do 

Majolica  works do 

Porcelain,  white  and  gilt do 

Glass  windows do.... 

Looking-glasses do 

Glass  articles do 

Glass  bottles do 

Grain do.... 

Oats do... 

Chestnuts do 

Kice do.... 

Flour do 

Bran do 

Paste do.... 

Bread  and  sea  biscuits do 

Starch do 

Oranges  and  lemons,  salted  . . .  .do 

Fruits,  fresh do 

Carobs do — 

Fruits,  dry do 

Tegetables,  preserved do. . . . 

Se^s  of  all  kind do 

Oil-kernel  cakes do 

Fresh  vegetables do 


Quantity. 


152,240 

1.800 

78,527 

16,206 

158,401 

893,  246 

7 

11,425 

57,310 

1,972,122 

86,372 

49,671 

1,054 

5,109 

3,996,754 

56,340 

158*965 

835 

37,402 

20,758 

196 

249.821 

1,416 

890 

549 

30, 301, 000 

300,000 

2.602.675 

1, 170, 203 

10,902 

95,606 

5.614 

296 

6,949 

2,159 

268.391 

97,818 

1,358 

17,322 

21 

188 

5 

37 

18 

7, 126, 003 

381,508 

7, 692, 672 

4, 369, 001 

1, 418, 314 

107.369 

21,500 

143,180 

274,943 

4,U8 

600 

950 

562 

10,930 

713,559 

225,270 

899,099 

813,858 

18,749 

286,262 

786,260 

9,996 

215 

24,282 

54.885 

53,232 

278,891 

1,691 

77,435 

83,850 

351,524 


Value,  Includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


{South  America,  Bgypt,  France, 
}      163, 404  41  .  ^     Germany,    England,     Swltxer- 
(     land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


}      974, 094  74 


$l,t)73,448  63 


279,582  88 


358,  623  91 


Whisker  exported. 


f  United  States,    Austria,   _^ 

<     Fi;ance,  Germany,  Greece,! „ 

t    land,  Russia,  Tunis,  and  Tuiltey . 


:  Egypt,  France.  Greece,  England, 
HoUaiid.  Spain,  Portugal,  Tunis, 
'     and  Turkey. 


(Austria,  United  States,  Egypt^ 
I  Prance.  G^ermany,  Greece,  Eng- 
I  land.  Switzerland,  Tunis,  and 
[    Turkey. 


654,872  35 


206,375  43 


United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt.  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal  Sweden, 
Korway,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


r  United  States,  Austria,  B^glnm, 
^gypt^Vnaee,  Q«rmany,  Bug* 
Imd,  uollaad.  Russia,  Spidn, 
Portugal,    Switzerland,   Tunis, 

[    and  Turkey. 


r  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,     France,     Germany, 

s  Greece,  England,  Holland,  lUui- 
sla,  Spain,  Portugal  Switeer 

[    land,  Tunis,  and  Turkey. 
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B. — Statement  $howlng  the  general  exports  from  LeghorHy  Italy ,  ^c. — Continiied. 


Articles. 


Animals 

Fresh  meat 

.  number.. 
....kilos.. 

Salt  meat 

do    . 

Meat,  preserved 

Fish,  fresh,  dr>-,  and  salted . 
Caviar 

....  do  .. 

do  .. 

....  do.-.. 

Fresh  butter 

Cheese 

do  ... 

do  ... 

Eggs 

....  do... 

Grease  of  all  kinds 

Candles  

do... 

do 

Honey   

do.... 

Wax,  yellow  and  white  . . . 
Glue 

do...- 

do  ... 

Coral: 

Raw 

do... 

Worked 

Bones  and  horns 

M«»nnre   .  - 

do... 

do... 

....  do.... 

Woodworks 

Musical  instruments 

Optical  instrument* 

SOkumbrelhis 

Fine  arts 

do.... 

.number.. 
....kilos- 

do — 

do.... 

Quantity. 


I  Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
cluirges. 


6, 
530. 

19, 


53, 

1,002, 

13, 


1,845 

7,459 

1, 757, 096 

164,793 

3,068 

4 

138 

366 

387.000 


Whither  exported. 


$2, 546. 901 


vA 


I  United  States,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Egypt,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  England,  Holland,  Rus- 
sia, Spain,  Portugal.  Switzer- 
land. Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


95,  746  53 


Total  exports 

Total  for  precedihg  year. 


I 


Total  amount  of  duties  collected  . 


10. 667.  570  09 
10,746,769  59 


101, 167  13 


!  United  Stetes.  Austria,  Egypt, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Eng- 
land, Tunis,  and  Turkey. 


C. — Statement  showing  the  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the  port  of  Leghorn  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Tobacco hogsheads. 

Petroleum Ibarrels. 

Do cases. 

Alcohol barrels. 

Cotton-seed  oil  do... 

Rosin .do... 

Com quarters. 

Starch cases. 

Anthracite  coal tons. 


Total  imports 

Total  for  preceding  year. . 


Quantity. 


2,987 

11,417 

161. 709 

1,750 

4.703 

162 

31,219 

450 

150 


Value,  includ- 
ing costs  and 
charges. 


$526,000  00 

65,973  50 

227,007  60 

26,000  00 

112.860  00 

243  00 

148, 082  80 

108  00, 

600  00 


.1 


1.106,864  80 
988,039  25 


Whence  imported. 


United  States  of  America. 


D. — Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn^ 
Italy  y  to  the  United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  20^  1879. 


Articles. 


Alabaster  works  . 


Argols  . 
AniM 


iTse  seed 

Boraoicacid 

Barrels,  enpty . . . 
Citrons,  candied . 
Cherries,  dry . 


Quarters  ending- 


December  81, 
1878. 

f   $523  34 
28,852  72 


35  c  E— VOL  II 


17, 868  33< 
2.215  60 

10.871  17 
1,697  84 


March   81, 
1879. 


$2.376  03 
6,720  41 


14, 039  39 
3,210  88 
2,382  43 


June  30, 1879. 


$206  74 

9,219  41 

226  96 

34, 714  20 

1,740  28 

29,580  20 


September 
30, 1879. 


$2,888  21 
15,212  07 


27,088  08 

1. 014  11 

119,886  35 


Total  for  the 
year. 


$5,443  22 

60,004  61 

226  96 

93, 710  00 

8,180  87 

162, 670  15 

1.697  84 
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D. — Statement  ehowing  Ihe  value  of  declared  exporte  from  the  ooneuUur  distriet  of  Leghorn 
Italy  f  to  tne  United  States  f  ^c. — Con  tinned. 


Quarter  ending- 


Articles. 


Chalk 

Cheeae 

Gentian  rool 

Hemp     

Iron  ore 

Juniper  berriea 

Laurel  leave* 

Marble  works 

Orris  root 

Olive  oil 

Paste      

Pumice  stene 

Pumice-stone  bricks  . 

Kaga 

Soap 

Soap  stock 

Siena  earth 

Senna  leaves 

Talc 

Tow   

Umber  earth 

Wine 

Miscellaneous 


December  31, 
1878. 


195  23 


604  42 
2,911  42 


March  31, 
1879. 


June  30, 1879. 


$46  32 


12,  394  49 


Total  in  United  States  gold 
Total  for  preceding  year  . . 


Increase  . 
Decrease . 


1. 138  63  I 
468  48  I 
1, 032  86  j 
1.  332  44 
8, 999  78 


2. 494  41 


76, 879  90 
28,516  00 


1,048  58 


1,375  62 

1,300  66 

1, 182  61 

62  53 

239  45 


444  16 

201  54 

547  61 

1,492  19 

35, 986  31 

366  90 

2,460  10 

309  05 

126, 780  72 

38,733  69 

3,511  51 

1.  700  36 

2,  0.")9  92 
1,  078  29 


?  Total  for  the 

September   i        y^* 
30,  1879.      ' 


$860  25 

1, 713  57 

24,355  83 


989  55  ' 


353  30 


1,287  le 
23,  361  64  ; 


51.836  43 
54  04  , 

"i,*753  2i 

191  95 

14, 790  23 


374  58 
593  08 
116  71 


1, 738  58 
252  07 
131,  366  45 
28,991  74 
391  76 
1,701  33 
2,  010  31 
1,613  40  t 
1,  438  49  ' 
625  42  , 
707  86 
367  55 


4.  059  90  I 

750  57 

80,  582  60  j 

25,714  29  ; 

3,386  48  , 

2,320  39 

686  48 

1, 138  47 

578* 80' 1 

1,  558  86  I 
]«346  94 


$184  78 

46  32 

1.656  82 

17  019  48 

76.192  20 

1.638  83 

1,023  32 

3,883  08 

4.303  08 

83,187  90 

300  90 

10, 701  99 

1.372  59 

415. 609  67 

121. 955  78 

7,289  75 

0,770  00 

5,  350  71 

5.  205  78 

2,829  15 

2. 761  41 

2,922  33 

2,  070  65 

191,  801  98 
160,  099  67 


22,  702  31 


258,  596  57 
140, 693  72  . 


298, 773  44  ; 
264, 138  55  | 


356,  570  16       1, 105,  742  15 
225,  558  85  I        799, 490  79 


117, 902  85  i        34, 634  89         131,  Oil  31 


306,251  36 


I 


E. — Statement  dhoiving  ihe  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  for  ihe  year  ending 

September  30,  1879. 


Flag. 

From — 

ENTERED. 

Steamers.        Sailing  vessels. 

1 

No. 

8 
303 

13 
9 

20 
486 

42 

30 

3,798 

8 

1 

6 

16 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

'otaL 

No. 

Tons. 

t 
"So.   1    Tons. 

Tona. 

Austrian 

8  ;        3,412 

3.412 

218,505 

14,021 

1.313 

13.001 

155.802 

22.402 

4,709 

640.934 

2,067 

382 

British     

239 

7 

261,267 

Bel'ium     

7,337          6  1        6  AM 

Danish                •• 

9|        1,313 
2                 47a 

j[)uteh    ... 

18 

437 

33 

13,128 

151.002;      49!        4.890 
20,576           B           1  88A 

Grr**k                .  . 

30          4, 709 

2,288       112,100 

8,        2,657 

1  !           382 

6          2,160 

12          1, 608 
3  ;            864 

1  45 

2  '        1.266 
2          1,289 
1  ,           668 

Italian 

i,5io 

534.834 

Rusnian 

SwtMlish      . 

2,100 

3.3OT 

304 

4 

1,779 

Turkish 

Tunisian 

45 

United  States  . . . 

United  States 

1,260 

1,289 

068 

Genoa      ^...1 

Marseilles 

Total 

2.248 

929,863 

2.501       163,214 

4,749 

1,093,077 
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E. — Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Leghorn,  Italy,  ^c. — ContiQned. 


V 

To- 

CLEARED. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  vessels.           Total. 

No.   1 

1 

Tons. 

No. 

7 

59 

5 

6 

2 

47 

10 

31 

2,234 

J 

2 

1 
8 

Tons. 

No. 

7 

296 

12 

8 

20 

484 

41 

31 

3,742 

Tons. 

Austrian .... . .  ^ 

.1 

..    !     - 

2,301 

13,896 

6,404 

1,198 

473 

3,826 

2,079 

5,336 

109,376 

1  508 

2,301 

213,553 

13, 741 

1  198 

Britiah ! 

257V 

7 1 

199,657 
7,337 

Belgian ' 

Danish   t 

Dutch 

1 

18  ; 

437  1 

31 

i3,i28 
151,002 
20, 570 

13,601 
154.828 

22,649 

5,336 

643,080 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Norwegian .... 

1,608  1 

t 

533,704 

Russian 



313  1        1 

Swedish 

1 

1,557 

1,293 

285 

45 

4,801 

5 
15 
2 

1 
8 

1,557 

3,072 

285 

Spanish 

4 

i,779 

Turkish 

Tunisian  

.1"::::::: ;■. : 

j 

45 

United  States  . 

.  i  United  States 

1 

4,801 

'  Genoa 

j 

I  Marseilles 

1 

Total 

2,242  1 

927,177 

2,436 

154,691 

4,678 

1, 081,  868 

Note. — The  statistic  tabl*»^  published  by  the  port  authorities  do  not  enable  mo  to  state  the  number 
of  vessels  of  each  flag  arrived  from  each  country  separately,  but  only  the  total  number  of  vessels  of 
each  flag  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year. 


MESSINA. 

Report^  by  Consul  Owen,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Messina  for  the  year 

1878. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  on  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion at  this  port,  together  with  the  tabulated  statements,  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1878. 

IMPORTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imports  amount  to  $4,539,015,  on  which 
duty  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  $300,435,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $7,832.76.  Aside  from  the  cargoes  of  petroleum  of  the  total  value 
of  $64,000,  there  have  been  no  direct  importations  from  the  United 
States,  although  our  cotton  goods  are  now  found  on  the  market.  These 
are  obtained  through  German  and  English  agents,  and  have  been  found, 
in  quality  and  style,  to  compare  favorably  with  foreign  manufactures. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  in  time  they  will  be  preferred.  As  has  been 
often  remarked,  the  lack  of  direct  steam  communication  with  the  United 
States  prevents  the  iigport  trade  from  assuming  any  great  proportions. 

EXPORTS. 

The  export  trade  amounted  to  $9,136,386,  an  increase  over  that  of 
1877  of  $1,254,670.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  abundant  crops  of  fruit  and 
wine,  the  freight  facilities,  and  the  large  demand  for  these  articles  from 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States.    The  total  value  of  declared 
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exports  from  the  consular  district  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1879,  $2,474,541,  is  in  excess,  as  regards  the  same  i)eriod  last  year,  in 
the  sum  of  $350,656. 

The  number  of  boxes  of  green  fruit,  the  principal  article  of  export, 
shipped  from  Messina  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  April 
30, 1879,  was  662,298,  while  that  of  the  previous  year  was  500,203,  a 
difference  of  162,095  boxes  for  the  present  year. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  total  amount  of  tonnage  that  entered  the  port  of  Messina 
was  1,141,465,  of  which  5,846  tons  is  represented  by  fourteen  American 
vessels,  a  smaller  number  than  has  ever  before  been  known.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  arrival  of  English  steamers  for  America  and  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  rates  of  freight  charged.  The  Florio,  an 
Italian  company,  are  building  two  fine  steamei'S,  designed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  fruit,  which  they  i>ropose  placing  on  the  line  between  Sicily 
and  the  United  States.  Should  it  become  a  success,  a  strong  competi- 
tion may  be  expected. 

CROPS. 

Owing  to  a  backward  spring  and  dry  summer,  the  crops  have  suffered, 
and  it  is  thought  that  hardly  one-half  of  the  wine  usually  made  coula 
be  obtained  this  season.  The  yield  of  fruit,  while  not  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  promises  well,  and  of  all  the  products  is  the  most  abundant. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Work  on  the  new  bonded  warehouses  will  begin  next  month.  Par- 
liament having  authorized  the  building  of  the  railway  between  Palermo 
and  Messina,  it  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  line  will  soon 
be  commenced.  When  completed,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  both 
cities,  as  well  as  to  the  intermediate  countr5\ 

AGENCIES. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the  agent  at  Catania 
that  he  is  unable  to  procure  the  required  statistics  in  season  for  the 
compilation  of  the  tables,  as  required  by  the  regulations.  He  hopes, 
however,  to  obtain  them  later,  and  will  forward  them  when  received. 
In  this  connection,  it  can  nevertheless  be  stated  that  the  export  trade, 
and  particularly  that  with  the  United  States,  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. 

SYRACUSE. 

The  exports  and  imi)ort8  from  and  into  this  port  are,  respectively, 
$659,181  and  $85,307.  There  has  been  no  direct  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

GIOJA. 

The  shipment  oi  crude  olive  oil  from  this  port  amounted  to  $1,078,280, 
none  of  which  was  consigned  to  our  merchants. 

GEO.  n.  OWEN. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Messina,  October  4, 1879. 
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Statement  showing  the  imporUiat  Messina  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Valneen-   Amount '  rp^^^^^  j«,^^^^ 

tered.    lofdutieeJ  Whence  imported. 


Books. 


-kilos..!  1,177  ■ 


$1,228 


do 
do. 


Beef,  salted  and  smoked  . . . 

Bran.. 

Beer 

Broad  and  biscuit kilos.. 

Bricks  and  earthen  tubes do  . . 

Coffoe do . . . 

Chemical  products do . . . 

Cooca   do... 

Cheese do  .. 

Copper  and  bras.^ do  . . 

Coal do... 

Colors do  .. 

Candles,  st*>arine do . . 

Cotton  texture do . . . 

Cotton  galloons do . . , 

Cotton  velvet  do.., 

Cotton,  spun do.. 

Cod  and  stock  flsh do  .. 

Crystal  and  glass  wares do. . . 

Casks,  empty 

Cinnamon kilos. 

Caps  and  hats  

Dye-stuiTs kilos., 

Earthenwares do  . . 

Essences do. . , 

Hour do  ., 

Fruit, green  and  dry do.. 

Furniture 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Grease  of  all  kindts kilos. 

Hemp  ropes do  . 

Hemp  and  linen,  spun do . . , 

Hides,  raw  and  tanned do  .. 

Iron  rails  do  . 

Iron,  worked do  . 

Iron  wire do.. 

Iron  platOH do  . 

Iron  ore do.. 

Iron  tools , 

Juice  of  lemon,  concentrated . . .  kilos. 

Indieo do . . 

Lead do . . 

Linen  cloth do . . 

Liquors 

Machinery  , 

Mercery , 

Oils,  not  specified kilos. 

Paper do.. 

Pepper  and  pimento do. . 

Rice do.. 

Besin do,. 

Sugar do.. 

Steel  in  bars do.. 

Silk  goods 

Starch kilos. 

Spices do.. 

Tin  in  bars do.. 

Timber do.. 

Tobacco 

Wines 

Wheat  and  other  grain kilos . 

Woolen  goods .^. 

Wooden  works kilos. 

Wax do.. 

Zinc do.. 

Sondry  articles 


878  ! 
108,  979  I 


I 


74,362  I 
22,000  , 
177,039  I 
10, 610  ; 
3,686 
46,607  I 
39,976  I 
42,272,454 
6.771  , 
1,942 
269.229 
1.393  , 
7,993 
313, 202  I 
950,587 
165, 805  ! 


381 


1,  429, 419 
15,187  ! 
1, 114  , 
267,878  ' 
10,626 


30,551 
30,993  I 
57,  845  I 
1,501,113  I 
1,497,211 
1,110,421  I 
11,771 
16,833 
842,480 


47,163 

1.545 

32,576 

57,510  i 


688,210 

11,252 

82, 810 

1, 572, 294 

210,433 

750,873 

93,922 


19, 215 
806 
4,310 
520, 686  ! 


21.034,447  1 


Total. 


26, 755  ' 
18,974  I 
55, 075  . 


385 
2,860  I 
490  I 
5,885 
1,600 
53,  042  I 
1,775 
1,160  I 
16,350  j 
29,725  I 
222.485  I 
3, 010  ! 
645  i 
293,050  : 
4,000  ' 
12,630 
152, 540 
85.510 
23,060  I 
4, 175  I 
145  I 
37,700  ; 
111.000 
7.000 
5,220 

25,  845 
1,230 
8,790 

15,530 
8,635  '■ 
5,315 

26.  080  I 
265,  890 
538,  500  I 

76,990 

2.290 

2,9*0 

56,000 

28,450  ; 

12.590  . 

5,000 

3.400 

26,685 

16. 470 

29,680 

13,  030  I 

65,540  , 

5,600  , 

14,330 

157. 210  I 

64,790  I 

134, 730  i 

12,310 

14,390 

3.040 

490 

1,510 

99,770 

175 

1,210 

,  801, 900 

71,900 

8,900  , 
7,790  I 

8,000 ; 

233,440 


$20 

30 
157 
130 
770 
Free.       I 
43,200 
90 
210 
378 
817 
Free. 
136 
50 
36,480  I 
300 
1.250  ' 
7.045 
8.284  I 
1,756  I 
115  I 
60 
2,223 
16  I 
120 
140  ; 
1,020 
90 

370  , 
Free. 
55 
100 
600  : 
900  ; 
2,880 
16,615  I 
200  ! 
■  170  ' 
3,920 
1,360 
95 
15  , 
50 
2,550  ' 
1,640  ' 
600 
800 
33,000 
390 
805 
Free. 
1,095 
39,600 
2,005 
4.305 
80 
95 
10 
Free. 
10 
95 
70,846 
6,420 

400 

160 

400 

2,913 


France,  Germany,  England, 

Italy. 
England. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Prussia. 
Germany,  Austria,  England. 

^bo. 
Brazil,  Italv. 
England,  franco,  Italy. 

Switzerland,  Holland,  Italy. 
England,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy.  France. 
England,  France,  Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Sweden,  Norway. 
Austria,  Germany,  France. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy,  France,  England. 
England.  France,  Germany. 
France,  Italy. 
Italy. 

Turkey,  Prussia. 
Italv. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Spain,  France. 

Do. 
Brazil,  Russia. 
England,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italv,  England. 
Italv. 

England,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
England,  Holland. 
England,  France. 
England,  Italy. 
Different  countries. 

Do. 
France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Italy. 

Italy,  Holland. 
Italy. 

Holland,  France,  Italy. 
England,  France. 
France,  Italy. 
England,  Italy. 
Dinerent  countries. 
England,  France. 
Italy,  Austria. 
Italy. 

France,  Germany,  Italy. 
Russia,  Turkey. 
France,  England,  Germany, 

Italy. 
Italy,  Germany. 
Italy,  France. 
England,  France,  Italy. 
Dinerent  countries. 


'4, 539. 015 


300,435 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


Statement  shmcing  (he  t^xports  from  Messina  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1878. 


Articles. 


1  Value, 

«■"-««.-    Sets 
charges. 


Wblther  exported. 


Almonds,  shelled  and  un8helle<l . .  kilos . .  1, 409, 628  $402, 695 

Brimstone do...  4, 124, 136  '  86,845 

Beef,  salted  and  smoked do...         1,584  390 

Bran do..         8,583  980 

Basket  works 200 

Chemicals kilos..!    252.602,  15,235 

Capers, ealted  and  pickled do...       38,141  11,450 

Cheese do...i        6,517  2,285 

Chestnuts do  ..       68,000  2.105 

Casks,  empty hectolitres..       11,711  16,440 

Coal kilos..     231,000  1,360 

Dje-stuffs,  ground  and  unground..  do...      133,785  10,725 

Essences do...     252,097  1,624,225 

Filberts do  ..  3, 570, 030  493,380 

Furniture do...         1,353  400 

Fish.salted do...       84,489  8,425 

Fruit: 

Lemons  and  oranges boxes . .  1, 300, 615  2, 281, 780 

Green,  salted kUos..  1,784, 494  169.402 

Dry, not  specified do...     416,377  39,278 

Furs,  prepared do...         3,619  4,210 

Forage do..       25,100  815' 

Grease  of  all  kinds do...             92  25 

Hats 10.135 

Hair kilos..         3,040  1,500 

Herbs,  flowers  and  medical  leaves  .  do . . .       49, 919  8, 750 

Juices, not  specified do...i    106,512  23,470 

Juices  of    lemon,    concentrated    and 

raw  kilos..  1,603,148  429,460 

Licorice  roots do...        1,050  220 

Manna do...       42,390  21,730 

Mustardseed do...,      78,107  16,080 

Machines do  ..        2,831  530 

Medical  drugs,  not  specified do. . .  I      45, 295  '  19, 860  < 

OliveoU do...  6,014,297  ,  1,740,980 

Pumicestone do...'      86,463,  2.100 

Pistachio  nuts do...       18,480  !  13,205 

Bags do. ..I      97,370,  5,790 

Seeds, not  specified do...     279,817;  29,420 

Skins, raw  and  tanned do...'    113,733,  76,120 

Sak,raw do. ..I      69,136  622,635 

Tartars do...  2,262,170  I  595,265 

"Wooden  hoops do. . .  3, 943, 540  24, 210 

"Wine,  In  bottles  and  casks ' 251, 460 

Other  articles 70,816 

Total 9, 136, 386 

Amountof  duty  paid ' i  78,455 


France,  United  States,  England,  Kussia. 

Do. 
Egypt,  France,  Turkey,  South  America. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy,  France. 
Egypt,  France,  Italy. 

Do. 
United  States,  France,  England,  Egypt. 
Italy. 

Do. 

Do. 
United  States,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, &c. 

Do. 
Italy. 
Italy,  Austria. 

United  States,  Russia,  England,  France, 
■    Austria,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 

Do. 
Italy,  France. 
Italy. 

Italy,  France,  England. 
Egypt,  France,  Italy,  Holland. 
United  States,  France,  England,  Ger> 
many. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Italy. 

Do. 
United  States,  England,  France,  Russia, 
Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Fruice,  Italy,  Austria. 
France,  Italy. 

Do. 
England,  France,  United  States,  Aus- 
tria. 
France,  Italy. 

Do. 
Different  countries. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  th^port  of  Messina  for  the  year  ending  December  3\,  1878. 


Flag. 

From— 

Steamers. 

SaUing  ves- 

TotaJL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Na 

Tons. 

United  States.. 

United  States,  Italy,  Turkey,  France, 
Greece ..... 

14 
24 

43 

9 
9 

5,846 
7,317 

7.851 

"2,'iii* 

1.649 
1,348 

14 

<LM« 

Austrian  .  ... 

TtAly  Austria.  France.  Enirland  r ......  ^ 

24          7!  817 

British 

United  States,  Engluid,  Italy,  Austria, 
Spain,  Black  Sea 

810 

6 

5 

31 

264,921 

7,803 

4,248 

27,868 

858 
6 
23 
40 
78 

272, 772 

M?  •••;:::: 

7;898 

En^an<i*  "'♦^Ji  ^xiiMi^  Hiiif 

6,854 

Dutch     .    .... 

.  ...do  

28,013 

French 

France,  Italy,  England,  Turkey,  Egypt. 

64 

76,697 

78,045 
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t 
j 

From— 

BNTEBED. 

Flag. 

Stes 
No. 

oners. 

Sailing  ves- 

Total. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Greek 

German 

Norwegian  .. 
Russian 

. '  France,  Italy,  England.  Turkey,  Egypt 

. .    Italy,  Russia,  Baltic,  England 

. .    United  States,  Russia,  Italy,  Baltic 

. .   Black  Sea,  England,  Baltic,  France. . . . 

.    United  States,  England,  Baltic,  Black 
Sea 

6 
29 

9 
10 

5 

852 
18,642 
3.948 
11, 538 

1.890 

240 
3 
36 

49,936 

636 

8.944 

246 
32 
45 
10 

7 

5 

24 

1,172 
2,085 

50,78& 
19, 278 
12,892 
11,538 

2,519 
856 

Swedish 

2 
5 
24 

222 
2.036 

629 

856 

3,811 

51,084 
74,378 

Samian 

..   Turkey  Black  Sea 

Turkish 

. .    Turkey.  Black  Sea,  Egrpt,  Greece 

3,811 

Italian 

. .  1  Italy,  United  States,  Black  Sea,  Eng- 
i      land  Baltic,  Turkey  India    

950 

.»in7  «fi2 

558,766 
74,378 

Coasting  trade 

Total  .. 

1,425    025. 169 

2,683   216,296 

4.108 

1, 141, 465 

1 

Flag. 


United  States.. 


To- 


Austrian 
British.. 


Belgian 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Greek 

German 

Norwegian  .. 

Rnsjiian 

Swedish 


Samian  . . 
Turkish 
Italian  .. 


Total. 


United  States,  Italy,  Turkey,  France, 
Greece    

Italy,  Austiia,  France,  England , 

United  States,  England,  Italy,  Austria, 
Spain,  Black  Sea 

Bel^um,  France,  Italy 

England,  Italy,  Russia,  Baltic 

do '. 

France,  Italy,  England,  Turkey,  Egypt. 

do  .* 

Italy,  Russia,  Baltic,  England 

United  States.  Russia,  Italy,  Baltic 

Black  Sea.  England,  Baltic,  France 

United  States,  England,  Baltic,  Black 

Turkey,'  Biack  Sea  !!!!!.*..!*.'.""''.!!! 

Turkey,  Black  Sea,  Egypt,  Greece 

Italy,  Unit«d  States,  Black  Sea,  Eng- 
land, Baltic,  Turkey,  India 

Coasting  trade ". 


Steamers.     [  ^^^^gj^'" 


No. 


Tons.      No. 


Tons. 


306 

6 

5 

31 

63 

6 

28 

9 

9 


261,721  i 

7,393  i 

4,243 

27,363 

76,092 

852 

18,120 

3,948 

11,000 

1,890 


18       7,348 
22  I    6,  890 

40  I    7,290 


15 

1,870 

7 

1,279 

7 

1,120 

230 

47,856 

3 

636 

34 

8,230 

2  ,        629 

5  '        856 

20       3, 310 


943   505,502       162 
1 1.915 


37,284 
70,058 


.1,411   918,134   2,480  1 194,  656 

t   •       I  .  ! 


Total. 


No.      Tons. 


18 
22 

346 
6 
20 
88 
70 

236 
31 
43  , 

9  ; 

l\ 

20, 

1,105 
1,915 


7,348 
6,890 

269,011 
7,393 
6,113 
28,643 
77, 212 
48, 708 
18,766 
12,178 
11,000 

2,519 

866 

3,310 

542,786 
70,068 


3,891   1,112,780 

I 


PALERMO. 

Report^  by  C&nsul  Bayly,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  on  the  industries  and  condition  of  the  people  of  all  Sicily, 
1879. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ment of  consular  regulations,  my  annual  report  for  this  consular  dis- 
trict, showing  the  value  and  aescription  of  the  exports  and  imports ;  a 
tabulated  statement  of  the  na\igation :  the  exports  and  imports  to  and 
from  the  United  States,  with  a  briet  notice  of  the  industries  of  the 
island,  its  social  and  material  development,  and  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  its  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 
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INDUSTRIES  AND   CONDITION  OF  SICILY. 

Sicily,  in  consequence  of  its  being  destitute  of  iron  and  coal,  and 
scantily  supplied  with  fuel  and  water-power^  has  scarcely  more  than  a 
nominal  manufacturing  interest.  The  energies  and  wealth  of  the  people, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  are  absorbed  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  commercial  enterprises.  The  establishment  of  constitutional 
liberty,  the  breaking  up  of  religious  corporations,  and  the  suppression 
of  monastic  orders  have  contributed  materially  to  advance  social  inter- 
ests and  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  island.  The  forcible  release 
of  society  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
the  refinements  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Confidence  has  been  re- 
stored, and  men  unite  to  build  up  and  foster  the  business  interests  of 
the  country.  Population  has  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  masses 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  generalization  of  trade  and  increased 
educational  facilities. 

Although  Sicily  has  made  such  satisfactory  progress  in  the  arts  of 
peace  since  the  accession  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  is  beginning 
to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  foundation  of  its  commercial  prosperity,  the 
standard  of  social  life  has  not  made  the  progress  due  to  the  period. 
The  squalor  and  degradation  of  the  masses  under  the  Bourbons  of  Na- 
ples was  so  inveterate  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  eflPectually 
eradicate  the  eifects  of  their  fatal  regime. 

Sicily,  territorially  isolated,  with  the  energies  and  aspirations  of  the 
people  fettered  by  a  merciless  tyranny  and  forced  destitution,  the  breath 
of  social  life  was  well-nigh  spent  when  its  political  freedom  was  accom- 
plished. Public  spirit  had  become  so  torpid,  and  its  intellectual  stag- 
nation so  great,  that  the  common  sympathies  and  interests  of  mankind 
had  almost  ceased  to  pulsate  through  its  domain.  Physical  condi- 
tions, I  venture  to  say.  contribute  to  impede  the  progress  of  social  de- 
velopment. The  placitt,  dreamy,  delightful  clime  seems  in  nowise  con- 
ducive to  habits  of  study  and  intellectual  pursuits.  One  gravitates,  as  it 
were,  by  some  inevitable  law  to  a  life  easy  going,  indolent,  and  purpose- 
less. In  the  last  decade  a  large  portion  of  t  he  population  have  risen  to  afflu- 
ence and  enjoy  that  immunity  from  physical  labor  requisite  to  mental 
productiveness,  yet  there  is  but  little  intellectual  activity.  Proneness 
to  pursue  old  methods,  and  to  cling  with  pertinacity  to  the  customs  of 
their  forefathers,  are  strikingly  characteristic.  I  may  add,  however, 
that  this  imperviousness  to  new  ideas  is  somewhat  relaxing  its  grip  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  island  by  daily  intercourse  with  foreign 
social  elements^  but  "  il  dolce  far  niente^  being  hereditary,  contagious, 
and  infectious  m  Sicily,  the  process  of  improvement  is  one  of  absorption 
rather  than  of  effort. 

With  the  present  opportunities  for  education  and  moral  enlightment, 
one  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  coming  generation  will  outgrow  those 
narrow  minded  prejudices  and  attachment  to  obsolete  ideas  which  now 
impede,  to  a  great  extent,  social  and  material  development. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Palermo  in  1847  was  178,350.  In  18G2  it  was  187,180, 
and  by  the  last  census  of  1878  it  had  increased  to  219,398,  an  increase 
in  sixteen  years  of  42,218. 
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MINERAL   PRODUCTS. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  gypsum  are  tlie  principal  minerals  of  Sicily.  Por- 
phyry, alabaster,  and  marbles  of  great  variety  and  beauty  are  met  with 
In  different  portions  of  the  island. 

Sulphur, — ^Tliis  is  the  principal  branch  of  mining  industry,  and  it  is  a 
great  source  of  wealth  to  the  island.  The  mines  are  mostly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Girgenti  and  Licata,  near  the  seaboard.  TUe  mines  of  Lercara  fur- 
ther inland  are  quite  detached.  The  exportation  from  Palermo  is  con- 
fined to  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Lercara,  which  is  of  superior  quality 
and  commands  the  highest  prices.  This  branch  of  industry  has  suffered 
severely  in  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  unprecedented  low  prices,  and 
the  continuance  of  expensive,  wasteful,  and  slipshod  methods  of  pro- 
duction. With  a  judicious  application  of  mechanical  processes  even  at 
the  present  low  prices  the  mines  could  be  worked  with  profit. 

The  value  of  the  exportation  from  Palermo  to  the  United  States  in 
1878  was  $401,038,  and  in  1879  it  did  not  exceed  $211,230. 

Saltj  marine  and  rock,  is  produced,  to  a  great  extent,  and  largely  ex- 
ported. It  is  the  chief  product  of  Ti-apani,  from  which  port  150.000  tons 
were  shipped  this  year  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States — a 
considerable  increase  over  last  year. 

RAILWAYS. 

Public  attention  continues  to  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  rail- 
way communication.  The  expansion  of  commerce  is  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
board. Domestic  and  foreign  trade  exhibit  a  progressive  improvement 
where  railways  have  been  constructed,  and  those  that  are  now  being 
completed  will  be  equally  as  advantageous  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce. 

Railway H  completed. — Railway  communication  has  been  opened  between 
the  following  cities :  Between  Palermo  and  Gergenti ;  between  Licata 
and  Catania,  by  way  of  Cattanissetta ;  between  Catania  and  Messina, 
and  Catania  and  Augusta. 

Railways  in  course  of  construction.—The  following  railways  are  almost 
completed :  From  Palermo  to  Trapani  5  from  Trapani  to  Marsala,  and 
from  Marsala  to  Mazzora. 

Railway  projected. — From  Aragona  to  Caldare. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  in  developing  ag- 
riculture in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  area  devoted  to  the  production 
of  cereals  and  fruits  is  annually  increasing,  and  the  capabilities  of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  plains,  susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  expansion, 
are  enhanced  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of  culture,  and  by  a  more 
carettil  application  of  irrigation.  Bountiful  harvests  have  augmented 
the  commerce  of  this  port  to  a  magnitude  which  it  never  heretofore 
reached,  and,  I  doubt  not,  Palermo  shows  a  larger  percentage  of  busi- 
ness increase  than  any  port  in  the  Mediterranean.  Almost  every  article 
of  production  has  exhibited  an  increase  of  quantity,  and  the  increased 
facilities  of  internal  commerce,  and  the  development  of  steam  commu- 
nication with  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the  world,  have  furnished 
accessible  markets  for  the  superabundant  crops. 
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The  new  year,  in  contract  with  the  three  preceding  years,  opens  most 
inauspiciously  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Under  the  adverse  influ- 
ence of  the  failure  of  staple  crops,  there  will  be  a  marked  change  in  the 
character  and  result  of  the  trade  of  this  port  during  the  ensuing  year. 
The  crops  of  cereals,  according  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  estimate, 
are  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  and,  in  consequence,  there  will  be 
a  great  falling  ofl'in  the  exports,  and  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  im- 
ports. The  markets  of  Italy  and  France,  heretofore  supplied  to  some 
extent  from  Sicily,  will  have  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply.  The  har- 
vest in  Sicily  is  quite  as  bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  gloomy 
prospects  of  the  laboring  class  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  support  life  are 
most  appalling.  In  consequence  of  the  great  preponderance  of  the  ag- 
ricultural industry  in  Sicily,  the  laborer  has  few  directions  in  which  he 
can  find  employment.  Poverty  and  wretchedness  are  therefore  attend- 
ant on  a  failure  of  staple  croi)S.  The  deficit  in  food  substances  is  not 
greater  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  but  an  agricultural  crisis  is 
more  severely  felt  because  Sicily  lacks  the  stimulus  and  sui)port  of  man- 
ufactures. 

The  grain  crop  of  Sicily  in  1878  was  3  per  cent,  above  a  medium  yield, 
and  this  year  it  is  24  per  cent,  below,  making  a  difference  of  27  per  ct»nt. 
in  favor  of  the  crop  of  last  year. 

This  report  embraces  the  following  statistical  information  : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  general  exports  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1879. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  general  imports  for  the  same  period. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  navigation  for  the  same  period. 

4.  A  summary  statement  of  the  declaimed  value  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879,  and  the  two  preceding 
years. 

5.  A  statement  showing  the  amount  of  shii)ping  entering  the  port  for 
the  same  period. 

6.  Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  to  the  United 
States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 

7.  Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
for  1879  and  the  two  preceding  years. 

8.  Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  from 
and  to  the  United  States  for  tlie  same  period. 

9.  Statement  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  American  shipping  en- 
tering the  port  for  the  same  period. 

CONDITIO??   OF   THE   CONSULATE. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  at  this  consulate  has  almost  quad- 
rupled in  the  last  five  years.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  not 
more  than  425  invoices  were  legalized,  and  the  total  of  fees  received 
was  $1,653.16.  In  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  no  less  than 
1,700  invoices  were  legalized,  and  the  total  of  fees  received  and  returned 
to  the  government  by  me  was  $6,071.78.  Financial  gain  for  the  gov- 
ernment this  year,  $4,418.62. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo^  October  25,  1879. 


P.  BAYLY. 
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St<it€m€nt  showing  the  commerce  at  Palermo  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879. 

IMPORTS. 


a^:»1a<.  1     nna«*u«r         Vftluc       Amount  of  i 

Articlea.  (     Quantity.       ^nt^red.         duties.       I 


Whence  imported. 


COLOXIALg.  I 

I 

Cocoa Not  stated. 

CoflTee ' do 

Indigo I do 

Pepper ] do 

Rum 1 — do 

Spicee do 

Sugars do 

Tea L...do 

Wooils f ; — do 

•  I 

MANUFACTURE!?. 

I 

Cotton  yam ,  Not  statnl. 

Cotton  wool I — do 

Earthenware  and  glass do 

Fancy  goods do 

Hardware , do 

Linens do 

Silks do 

Woolens i do 


$7, 940     Not  stated..,  England  and  colonies. 

225,660    ....do I  Do. 

1,025  i do England. 


6,400 
22,100 
6,340 
309. 640 
1.225 
12,960 


i do  . 


England  and  colonies. 


jglf 

do '  tJnTied  States  via  France. 

—  do England  and  colonies. 

...do ,  England,  Holland,  United  States. 

do I  England. 

do Italy,   United  States,  France,  Eng- 
land, Austria. 


625,400  ,  Not  stated..,  France,  England. 

899, 640  . do France,  England,  Germany. 

46, 900    — do Italy,  France,  England. 

19,750  i do I  Do. 

25,6211 do France,  England. 

134, 000  I do Italy,  France,  England. 

96,300  I do ;  Italy,  France. 

239,600  I do *  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany. 


DIVEU8. 

Copper Not  stated..' 

Coats do 1 

Deal  boards |....do 

Drugs I do 

Fish,  dry  salt i.-.-do 

Flax do 

Hides  and  skins I do  .... , 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Iron !. 

Lead i. 

Leather '■. 

Pitch  and  tar 

Saltpeter do  . 

Shooks 1 do 

Stationery  and  books do 

Steel do 

Tin  plates do :. 

Tobacco do 

Wax ...do 

Wool L...do 

f  Homed  cattle ' do 

Horses  and  mules I do 

Petroleum do 


35,423 
114,500 

12,100 
6.500 

53,900 

19,305 
115,  324 

212, 100 

16,000 

19,300 

9,111 

4,200 

45,600 

10,625 

4,300 

23,200 

152,600 

1,900 

1,003 

146.300 

59. 100 

359,000 


Not  stated..,  Fraiioe,  England. 

...  do j  England. 

— do France,  England. 

....do I  Do. 

do ;  Russia,  France,  England. 

do ,  Russia. 

....do I  South  America,  through  France  and 

Italy. 

do England. 

do '  England,  France,  Spain. 

do '  France,  Russia. 

do !  England. 

....do !  England,  France. 

....do I  United  States. 

do ,  Italy,  France,  England. 

do I  France,  England. 

....do ;  Do. 

...do United  States. 

— do 1  Italy,  Austria. 

. ...  do 1  Italy,  Barbary  States. 

do Do. 

....do I  Do. 

do United  States. 


Total 1 5,101,792 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


1  Value,  in- 
charges. 


I- 


Brimstone pounds..  103,945,000        $996,500 


Com  and  grain bushels.. 

Essences pounds.. 

Salted  fish  and  salted  fish  in  oil.  .do  . . . 

Fruits  (green  oranges  and  lemons), 

boxes 


Fruits   (almonds,    walnuts    and  fil- 
berts)   bags. 

Lemon  juice pipes. 

Linseed bass. 

Liquorice  paste  .....' pounos. 

Macaroni boxes. 

Manna do... 

Argols  and  cream  of  tartar. . .  pounds . 


42,640  I 

16,260  i 

I 

545,000  I 

2,397,900  I 


19,600 

600 

3,945 

18,300 

10,640 
225 

82,965 


63.520 
37,430 

26,300 

3, 716, 745 


163,000 
72,500 
22,700 
1,880 
40,660 
12,900 
11,570 


Whither  exported. 


United  States,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

France  and  Italy. 

United  States,  France,  England,  and 
Germany. 

France,  England,  and  Italy. 

United  States,  France,  England,  Oer- 
many,  and  Italy. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
United  States  and  England. 
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Statement  showing  the  commerce'  at  Palermo,  ^c. — Continued. 
EXPORTS— Continued. 


ArtioloB. 


I  Quantity. 


Value,  in- 
cluding ' 
coats  and  i 
charges.    I 


Oils: 

Olive. 


.casks. 


Linseed do. ...  I 

L^mon do 

Bags bales..  I 

Sumac. bags.. 

Kid  skins doz..' 

"Wine pipes.. 

Miscellaneous 


2,895 

95 

193  I 
1,  521 
643,400 

I 
8,945  ! 

5,200  . 


$50, 373 

2,280 

34,840 

46,100 

3,  111,  700 

20,990 

339,600 

215,650 


Total ". i    8,982,638 


Whither  exported. 


United  States,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 
I>o. 
Do. 
United  States,  England,  and  Italy. 
United  States,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  It^.       * 
United  States,  France,  England,  and 

ItAly. 
United  State's,  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 
Do. 


Statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Palermo  for  the  year  ending  September 

30,  1879. 


FUg. 


From— 


Steamers. 


Austrian 
Belgian . 
British... 

Dutch  ... 
Danish  . . 
French  . . 
German.. 
Greek . . . 
Italian... 


Norwegian ... 

Ottoman 

^Russian 

Spanish 

ifnited  States 


Sailing  vessels. 


Total. 


Tons.    ;  No.  I     Tons.    I  No.       Tons. 


Trieste 

Belgium 

England 

United  States 

Holland 

Denmark 

Marseilles 

Germany 

Greece  and  Russia 

Italy 

France  

England 

United  States 

Barbary  States  and  Levant . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  SUtes 

Turkey 

Russia 

Spain 

United  States 


I 


ToUl ,.  ...1,428 


6,560 

306.065 

58,518 

25,092 

3,780 
60,906  I 
12, 100  1 


12 


314, 452 
76, 210 


2,050  I 


37 
3 
6  ' 

r  2 

2 

6 

29 

,625 

28 

5 

25 
34 
15 

3 
14 

3 
10 

8 


3,944 


6,279 

915 

723 

380 

460' 

2,265 

4,605 

115.625 

6,100 

1,238 

9.124 

4,500 

4,921 

1,233 

2,128 

735 

729 

3,328 


12 

5 

377 

68 

35 

6 

50 

24 

29 ; 

3,457 

27 
34  : 
15 

3 
14 

3 
10  I 

8 


3,944 

6,560 

312,344 

59.433 

25,815 

4,160 

61,366 

14,365 

4,605* 

430,  077 

82, 310 

1,228 

11.)  74 

4,500 

4,921 

1,233 

2,128 

736 

729 

3,323 


865, 733  2, 867       169, 217   4, 295     1, 034, 950 


Statement  showing  the  general  commerce  for  the  years  ending  Septonher  30,  1877,  1878,  and 

1879. 


Tears. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  valt^. 

1877 

$5,555,580 
5,455,802 
5,101,792 

$9,710,750 
9,556,523 
8,982,638 

$15, 266, 330 

1878 

15,  Oia,  825 

1879 

14,084.430 
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Statement  fhomng  the  anMunt  of  shipping  entering  the  port  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


Vessels. 


No. 


Steamers , 1,201 

li^iling  vessels j    5,156 


Total. 


6,357 


Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

762,450  1 
217,580  1 

1,217 
4,973 

756.830 
206,623 

1,428 
2,867 

865,783 
169,217 

980,030 

6,190 

963,453 

4,295 

1,034,950 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  exports  from  the  consular  district  of  Palermo  to  the 
United  States  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 


Quarters  ending — 


Articles. 


December 
31,  1878. 


Almonds 

Brimstone  — 
Canary  seed . . 
Cosmetics   ... 

Fruits 

Filberts 

Macaroni 

>faima 

Oil  of  lemons. 

Olive  oQ 

Argols 

Rags. 


$14,034 
65,408 
4.407 
1,463 
299.475 
10,250 
2,505 
1,985 


Sumac 

Wine 

Walnuts.... 
Miscellany . 

Total. 


1,119 
10,362 


124. 162 

868 

1,221 

2,533 


539,792 


March  31, 
1879. 


$462 

68,457 

472 

1,297 

551,707 

1,243 

8,222 

2,457 

2,393 

2,381 

345 


June  30, 
1879. 


Total    for 


September:   t^«  .>*<»«•• 
80,  1879. 


$36,284  I 
530  i 
838  { 

695,673 


$51,080 

3,617 

824 

239, 414 


586 
106 


74, 577 
4,216 


3,048 


706,272 


92,783 
581 


1,765 


829,859 


1.260 
2.861 
5,412 


3,425 

117.803 

1,935 


495 


$14, 496 

211,22ir 

9, 026 

4,422 

1, 786, 26» 

11.493 

7,573 

7.519 

8,428 

8,500 

10,707 

3,425 

409,825 

7,600 

1.221 

7,836 


428,146  I      2,504,06» 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  to  Palermo  for  the  gears  ending 
September  30,  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 

^  ^  -   - 

Articles.  i  Value,  1877.     Value,  1878.      Value,  1879. 


Coffee 

Cotton  cloth 

Cotton,  colored 

Chemical  products . 

(Clocks 

Cordage 

Engines 

Furniture 

Fish,  canned 

Fruits,  candied 

Lard    

Leather 

Petroleum 

Sui 


$560 
200 
350 
125 
28 


$600 
766  , 
800 
329  ' 

200  I 


270 

80 

90 

95  j 

3,000  I 

379,640 


300  ' 

565 

75 

50 

125 

5,690 

395,600 


Sugar 
Saddle 


ddlers'  works  . 

Tobacco 

Woods 


145, 525  I 
34,000 


75 
139,184 
42,000 


$1,000 

2,000 

1,600 

1,200 

600 

10,000 

200 

400 

50 

200 

300 

9.960 

350,000 

200 

800 

152,600 

55,000 


Total 


563,963  ! 


586,358  : 


595,110 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the  United 
States  in  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 


Years. 


1877 
1878 
1879 


Imports.       Exports.    Total  value. 


$563,963  $2,576,401 
586.858  ,  2,003,017 
595,110       2,504,069 


$3, 140, 364 
2,589,375 
3,099,179 
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StatevMnt  $howing  the  amount  of  American  shipping  entering  the  port  in  1877,  1878,  and 

1879. 


VesaeU. 

1877. 

1878.         1          1879. 

No. 
25 

Tons. 
11,000 

No.   1  Tons. 

1 

15       7, 965 

No. 

Tons. 

SaiUng  Tessels 

8 

3.323 

IflAI^TA. 

Reportj  by  Vice  Consul  Eynaudy  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Malta] 

for  th€  year  1879. 

I  hereby  transmit  some  statistics  of  trade  and  some  remarks  on  the 
commerce  of  this  island  during  1879. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  here  full  statistics  of  imports  and  exports. 
The  collector  of  customs  has  for  some  time  past  endeavored  to  obtain 
from  the  government  council  the  passing  of  an  ordinance  making  it  com- 
pulsory for  importers  and  exporters  to  give  declarations  of  quantities 
and  values,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  impressing  his  colleagues  in 
council  with  the  importance  of  the  measure;  hence  only  the  number  of 
packages  of  merchandise,  without  in  most  instances  any  clearer  8i>ecift- 
cation,  is  given  ill  the  inward  manifests  presented  at  the  custom-house. 
No  outward  manifeeits  are  sent  in,  nor  are  they  required  by  law. 

The  trade  of  this  island  in  1879  was  not  satisfactory,  profits  generally 
must  have  been  small,  and  where  old  stocks  were  realized  severe  losses 
had  to  be  suffered;  but,  towards  the  autumn,  trade  in  general  revived, 
and  most  articles  rose  considerably  in  price,  whidi  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation,  especially  in  sugar  and  coflfee.  The  demand  for  spring  po- 
tatoes and  cummin  seed,  the  products  of  the  islanti,  was  good.  Full  and 
satisfactory  prices  were  made  on  these  articles  in  the  English  markets. 

Coals. — Malta  is  keeping  up  its  reputation  as  an  advantageous  port 
and  coaling  station,  both  by  the  facilities  it  affords  as  a  secure  haven 
and  for  quick  dispatch.  No  port  in  the  Mediterranean  can  as  yet  vie 
with  it  in  the  rapiflity  of  discharging  or  loading  of  coals.  The  general 
dullness  of  trade  all  over  the  world  aflfected  this  branch  also,  and  there 
has  been  some  falling  ofl*  on  the  aggregate  of  arrivals  of  vessels  and  on 
the  quantity  of  coals  imported  as  compared  with  the  year  1878.  The  im- 
portation of  coal  in  1879  amounted  to  343,803  tons,  all,  excepting  65,999 
tons,  being  from  South  Wales,  against  350,042  tons  imported  in  1878, 
246,766  in  1877,  297,787  in  1876,  262,115  in  1875,  and  323,365  tons  in 
1874. 

The  arrivals  in  1879  were  as  follows :  Ships  of  war,  133,  nearly  all 
British,  none  American;  sailing  and  steam  yachts,  33,  none  American; 
mercantile  steamers,  3,012,  measuring  2,805,568  tons  register,  of  which 
2,618  steamers  were  under  the  British  flag ;  sailing-ships,  1,865,  meas- 
uring 217,618  tons  r«»gister.  Of  these,  by  far  the  largest  numbers  were 
under  the  Italian  flag.  The  total  number  of  arrivals,  therefore,  amounts 
to  5,043,  against  a  total  of  5,583  in  1878.  In  mercantile  steamers  alone 
the  diminution  in  1879,  as  compared  with  1878,  was  in  number  361  and 
in  tonnage  146,415  tons. 

Included  in  the  above  arrivals  in  1879  are  696  vessels  bound  to  or 
coming  from  Eastern  ports  via  the  Suez  Canal,  viz,  17  ships  of  war,  29 
transports,  and  650  mercantile  steamers,  the  latter  measuring  769,961 
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tons  register,  all  having  on  board  about  43,426  passengers,  mostly  mili- 
tary, but  some  civilians.  These  figures  show  the  following  diminution 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  viz,  31  in  the  number  of  ships 
and  7,739  in  that  of  passengers,  but  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  ton- 
nage was  40,491  larger  in  1879  than  that  of  U578,  thus  showing  that  the 
ships  going  through  the  canal  are  of  the  larger  class. 

Coffee  and  sugar  continue  to  be  almost  entirely  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  steamers. 

Of  cleaned  rice,  25,507  bags  were  entered  in  1879,  all  Indian,  and 
nearly  all  via  England.  This,  as  compared  with  1878,  is  3,696  bags  more. 
The  consumption  in  1878  was  increased  by  the  presence  in  our  island  of 
the  Indian  troops  and  their  followers,  but  in  1879  the  demand  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  high  price  of  wheat  and  the  larger  use  of  the  cheaper  grain. 
No  rice  from  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  has  been  sent 
here  for  .^orae  time. 

AMEKICAN   TOBACCO. 

Leaf  tobacco, — In  1879,  the  following  imi>ortations  were  made  of  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America,  viz: 

Hogahemla.  Cases. 

PurchaHed  in  aud  shipped  from  England 9:W        95 

Shipped  from  (Jibraltar 46          7 

Purchased  in  New  York  and  shipped  via  England 71          4 

Purchased  in  New  York  and  shipped  direct 120          5 

Purchased  in  Holland  and  8hipi>ed  direct 70 

Purchased  in  Italy  and  shipped  direct IBS 

Purchased  in  Marseilles  and  shipped  direct 24 

1,4:J3  111 
against  874  hogsheads  aud  302  cases  in  1878. 

The  year  1879  ended  with  large  stocks,  some  being  old  importations, 
costing  high,  but  mostly  low  Kentucky  and  Western  lugs.  The  demand 
has  been  limited,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  trade  in  cheap  cigars  man- 
ufactured in  Malta. 

Of  manufactured  tobacco,  cavendish,  and  cigars,  the  imports  in  1879 
were  as  follows  :  Purchased  in  aud  shipped  from  England,  1,477  pack- 
ages; from  Gibraltar,  35  packages;  from  New  York,  by  transshipment, 
702  packages ;  from  New  York  direct,  251  packages ;  cigars  from  sundry 
ports,  197  cases ;  total,  2,662  packages. 

In  1878,  the  total  imports  were  2,162  packages.  All  imported  in  1879, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cigars,  were  evidently  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  This  trade  has  been  good,  and  although  the  styles  and 
size  of  pieces  are  very  varied,  ready  sale  has  been  found  for  all,  the 
fresh  worked  being  more  salable,  as  a  general  rule. 

PETROLEUM. 

Only  refine<l,  in  cases,  is  dealt  with  here.  The  stock  in  government 
depot  on  January  4, 1879,  was  69,096  cases ;  imports  in  1879, 3,500  cases ; 
delivered  from  January  4, 1879,  to  January  3,  1880,  30,862  cases;  in  de- 
l>ot,on  January  3,  1880,  41,731  cases. 

In  1877  the  imports  amounted  to  48,480  cases ;  in  1878,  to  66,073 
cases;  so  that  although  very  little  was  sent  here  in  1879  still  not  half 
the  stock  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  worked  off, 
and  yet  24,894  cases  are  known  to  be  on  the  way  to  this  from  United 
States  ports.  This  branch  of  trade  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  import- 
ers who  were  overstocked  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  and  competition, 
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with  an  anxiety  to  realize,  kept  prices  on  so  low  a  level  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  margin  for  profit.  Large  sales  are  not  generally  made,  but  im- 
porters are  obliged  to  be  content  with  selling  lots  of  25  to  100  cases  at 
a  time,  and  for  such  sales  the  price  to-day  is  $1.38  to  $1.44  per  case,  the 
equivalent  of  to  remit  5«.  Id.  to  5«.  5d.  sterling  per  case  in  short  sight 
bill  on  London  to  cover  dost,  freight,  and  insurance.  There  are  two 
government  depots  here— one,  a  supplementary  one,  is  some  distance 
from  the  center  of  trade,  hence  it  is  very  inconvenient.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  has  lately  represented  to  the  government  the  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  trade  in  petroleum  which  the  storing  in  out  of  the  way 
places  has,  and  the  government  has  promised  to  give  its  early  attention 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  chamber,  and  will  probably  assign  for  this  pur- 
lK)se  some  stores  which  have  lately  become  vacant,  and  which  are  near 
the  older  and  more  convenient  depot. 

Alcohol — Pure,  white  American  is  the  favorite  quality  here,  but  Ger- 
man distillery  is  also  imported.  During  1879  only  700  barrels  were  im- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

Bosiii  and  logwood  are  not  much  used  here.  They  sell  very  slowly, 
so  that  very  little  of  either  is  imported. 

Wheat. — As  only  hard  qualities  are  ground  here,  none  from  the  United 
States  is  brought  to  this  port. 

Flour  is  not  imported  for  bread-making.  Only  small  quantities  are 
brought  from  Trieste  and  Marseilles  for  confectioners'  use. 

Lumber. — American  sawing  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  high 
freight,  so  that  we  are  supplied  from  Trieste  and  Venice  at  less  cost. 

Cotton  manufactures. — Cheap  and  light  cloths  are  imported  from 
England  and  taken  b}^  dealers  to  Barbary  for  sale  or  for  barter  against 
produce.  We  have  not  had  any  American  cloth  for  many  years,  but 
the  time  is  doubtless  approaching  when  this  article  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete favorably. 

EXPORTS. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  articles  for  food  cleared  at  our 
custom-house  in  1879,  for  local  consumption,  and  upon  which  an  import 
duty  was  levied,  viz: 

Wheat quarters..  101,599 

Indiaucorn do....  810 

Barley do 6,816 

Beaos do 19,677 

Cotton  seed pounds..  4,585,700 

Olive  oil American  gallons..  317,758 

Cattle head...  9,281 

In  1879  only  three  vessels  arrived  here  from  the  United  States,  all  with 
part  cargoes  from  New  York.  One,  of  284  tons  register,  was  under  the 
United  States  flag,  one  Italian,  and  the  third  Austro-Hungarian.  One 
vessel  under  the  United  States  flag  put  into  Malta  Harbor  Iwund  to  Eug- 
land.  Two  vessels  under  British  flag  took  cargoes  from  this  for  New 
York,  one  being  a  full  cargo  of  coarse  salt,  and  the  other  a  part  cargo 
consisting  of  cotton  rags  in  bales  and  some  scrap  iron. 

C.  BREED  EYNAUD. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maltaj  January  26,  1880. 
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Report^  hy  Consul- General  Weaver,  of  Vienna^  on  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Avstria-Hungary  for  tlie  years  1878  and  1879. 

Pursuant  to  consular  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my 
annual  report  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  empire  of  Austria- 
Hungary  for  the  year  1878.  The  material  from  which  the  tables  have 
been  compiled  has  been  generally  obtained  from  official  sources,  and 
altliough  in  some  cases  the  values  are  only  approximations,  yet  they 
are  the  most  correct  and  reliable  that  could  for  the  present  be  procured. 
The  totals  for  1877,  as  now  published,  diflFer  considerably  from  what 
they  were  reported  one  year  ago.  This  discrepancy  is  brought  about  by 
a  subsequent  revision  of  prices  and  quantities  by  a  commission  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  but  whose  report  was  not  published  sufficiently  early 
to  be  utilized  in  the  first  instance. 

IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  of  the  importations  for  1878  as  per  Statements  I  and 
II,  was  579,547,828  florins,  being  an  increase  of  4.4  per  cent,  when  com- 
pared with  1877.  The  tables  do  not  include  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  imported.  For  1878  the  imports  of  these  coined  and  in  bar,  as 
far  as  controlled  by  the  customs  officers,  amounted  to  62,724,476  florins 
instead  of  30,345,170  florms  for  1877. 

The  chief  articles  showing  an  increase  are  coffee,  leather,  and  manu- 
factures of  woolen  and  silk  textiles  and  raw  silk,  while  on  the  contrary 
weaving  material  (wool,  cotton,  and  flax),  animals,  hides  and  skins,  and 
petroleum  exhibit  considerable  decrease,  as  maybe  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative  statement  showing  the  values  of  the  principal  imports 
into  Austria-Hungary  for  the  years  1878, 1877,  and  1876 : 


Articles. 


1878. 


,      FloHnt. 

Coffoe 45,361.821 

Grain..., 41,211,513 

^     *  34, 883, 820 

29, 305, 051 
26. 267, 181 
24, 721, 640 
22. 212, 015 
22, 076, 180 
21, 642, 647 
21, 389, 918 
18,295,600 
16, 217, 554 
15, 517, 080 
12, 645, 713 
12,429,836 
12, 881, 840 
12,377,185 
190,722,834 


Wool 

Cotton 

Animals 

Leather  and  manufacturos  of 

Tobacco 

Woolen  textiles 

Cotton  yam 

Petroleum,  resin,  tar 

Silk  textiles 

Hides,  skins 

Silk,  raw 

Paints,  colors 

Flax,  hemp,  jute 

Oils 

Woolen  yam 

Others 


Total... 579,547,8 


1877. 


FlOTVM. 

38, 063. 386 
43, 007, 546 
45,232,380 
33, 100, 389 
35, 783. 319 
19, 458, 820 
22, 651, 200 
15, 924, 820 
21, 811, 857 
23,239,427 
15, 546, 600 
18,595,225 
13,996,830 
11,656,344 
15, 530, 555 
11,934,761 
12,207,770 
157,486,819 


535, 227, 048 


1876. 


Florins. 
25, 307, 352 
16, 530, 185 
21, 428, 720 
47, 303, 310 
18,811,696 
16, 107, 800 
33, 150, 600 
19. 972, 660 
17,720,600 
30,118,680 
24,192,200 
11,145,710 
15.478,750 
10,568,455 
11, 372, 800 
12,  593, 656 
11, 878, 600 

191, 068, 577 


534, 245, 051 


EXPOETS. 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Austria-Hungary  for  1878  was 
698,302,513  florins,  being  an  increase  of  36,270,304  florins,  or  5.J  percent. 
36  c  R— VOL  II 
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when  compared  with  1877.  In  the  following  are  not  included  the  ex- 
I)orts  of  precious  metals  and  coins  to  the  amount  of  15,280,569  florins 
for  1878,  and  16,550,120  florins  for  1877. 

The  chief  articles  of  exportation,  showing  an  increase,  are  as  follows : 
grain,  flour,  sugar,  fancy  goods,  woolen  textiles,  clothing,  and  ironware } 
while  building  timber,  animals,  wool,  leather,  glass,  tobacco,  and  linen 
textiles  manifest  considerable  decrease,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing comparative 

Statement  ahoxving  the  values  of  the  principal  erparts  from  ^imtria- Hungary  for  the  years 

1878,  1877,  and  1876. 


Articles. 


Grain 

AnimaU 

Flour 

Sugar 

Fancy  articles 

Tiinl>er,  bnilding 

Woolen  textiles 

Wool 

Ironware 

Leather,  and  manofiactures  of. 

Clothing 

Oil-seeds 

Glassware 

Tobacco 

Woodenware 

Coal 

Linen  textiles 

Others 

Total 


1878. 


Florint. 

112, 399, 454 
55.  033,  542 
54.  816, 546 
49, 955. 952 
48,106,900 
38, 498, 112 
24,501,640 
18, 521,  800 
16, 915,  648 
16. 801, 270 
16, 283,  260 
12,401,217 
11, 550, 400 
11,449,180 
11. 019, 318 
10, 733,  081 
10, 290. 062 

178, 985, 131 


1877. 


Florint. 

102, 846, 595 
71, 823, 778 
34,844,232 
36, 500, 872 
36,122,800 
47, 892,  798 
20, 710,  546 
27, 328, 600 
12, 233, 916 
18, 119, 550 
9, 931, 340 
11, 618, 635 
16, 024, 840 
14, 188, 960 
10, 227,  868 
10, 220, 530 
13, 578, 015 

167, 818, 934 


698,302,513  1  662,032.209 


1876. 


Flaring. 
36, 359, 336 
19, 535, 951 
18, 189,  900 
36,783,760 
42, 012. 910 
30, 608.  S13 
16, 154, 384 
27,  573, 120 
21,438.038 
14, 041.  548 

7,274,750 

1, 805, 140 
27, 527, 032 

7, 114, 800 

12.283,286 

13, 140. 713 

18, 458. 198 

239, 737, 138 


590, 633, 847 


BALANCE  OP  TRADE. 


The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country  for  1878  amounted  to 
118,754,685  florins,  out  of  a  total  of  1,277^850,341  florins,  being  the 
largest  balance  for  many  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  relative 
increase  for  the  last  two  years : 


Exports  and  imports. 


Total  exports... 
Total  imports... 

Difference 


1878. 


Florins. 
698, 902, 513 
579, 547. 828 


118,754,686 


1877. 


Florin*. 
662,032,209 
655,227.048 


106, 805, 161 


The  chief  articles  of  which  the  exiwrtation  exceeded  the  importation 
for  1878  were  as  follows : 

Florins. 

Gram 71,000,000 

Sugar 50,000,000 

Flour 46,000,000 

Fancy  articles .* 37,000,000 

Wood 37,000,000 

Animals 19,000,000 

Manufactures  of  leather 14,000,000 

Ironware 14,000,000 

Wine,  beer,  andliquor 12,000,000 

Clothing 9,000.000 

Paper 8,000,000 
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ENTRY  DUTIES. 

The  total  amount  of  dirties  collected  on  ira|>ortation  for  1878  amounted 
to  22,570,985  florins,  being  an  increase  of  2,905,791  florins  when"*  com- 
pared witli  preceding  year.  Of  the  whole  amount  40  per  cent,  was  col- 
lected from  tropical  products,  principally  on  coffee,  17  per  cent,  on  tex- 
tile fabrics,  9  per  cent,  on  drugs,  perfumes,  and  dyestuffs,  and  7  per 
cent,  on  yams,  while  tobacco  produced  only  14,773  florins. 

The  duties  collected  on  exports  for  1878  amounted  to  137,530  florins, 
principally  on  rags  and  animal  products. 

Since  January,  1879,  by  virtue  of  a  ministerial  decree,  all  customs 
duties  have  been  collected  in  gold  or  silver,  but  where  payments  were 
made  in  silver,  the  premium  on  gold,  which  was  determined  monthly 
fvbm  the  average  value  of  the  gold  8-florin  piece  on  the  Vienna  Exchange 
for  the  previous  month,  was  aSded.  The  average  premium  on  gold  for 
1879,  has  been  about  15  per  cent.  The  relative  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver  paid  for  customs  duties  for  the  first  nine  mouths  of  the  year  1879 
are,  gold,  6,031,138  florins,  and  silver  8,742,018  florins. 

SOURCE  OF  IMPORTS. 

In  absence  of  official  or  other  data  from  which  to  determine  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  arrived  the  imports  into  this  empire,  it  becomes  impossi- 
ble to  report  specifically  the  character  and  amounts  of  the  several  articles 
imported  into  this  empire  from  the  United  States  5  and  furthermore,  as 
much  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Austria  is  carried 
on  through  Germany,  passing  through  which  they  lose  their  American 
origin,  and  are  shipped  as  German  products,  the  official  report  even 
would  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  trade  at  present  exist- 
ing between  our  country  and  this  empire.  But  the  chief  articles  of  im- 
portation from  the  United  States  as  yet  are  petroleum,  tobacco,  canned 
fruits  and  meats,  lard  and  tallow,  cheese  and  hams,  sewing-machines, 
agricultural  implements,  kitchen  utensils,  and  hardware. 

TARIFF  OP  JUNE  27,   1878. 

The  effect  of  the  new  tariff  law,  which  went  into  operation  January  1, 
1879,  will  be  probably  to  diminish  the  importation  of  articles  of  American 
production  since  it  increases  generally  the  duties  on  our  chief  articles 
of  exportation.  On  canned  fruits  the  entry  duty  becomes  almost  equiv- 
alent to  a  prohibition,  amounting  to  35  florins  per  100  kilograms.  Dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  present  year  the  importation  of  delicacies  fell  off 
from  90  tons  in  1878  to  70  tons  in  1879.  In  general  the  result  of  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  of  entry  duties  has  correspondingly  decreased  the 
amount  of  imports,  whereas  the  duties  collected  increased  over  one  mil- 
lion, or  from  13,951,399  florins  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1878  to 
15,152,533  florins  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1879. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  III  gives  an  abstract  of  all  invoices  authenticated  by  the 
consular  officers  of  the  United  States  in  this  empire,  showing  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1879,  a  total  value  of  $4,070,691.88,  being  an 
increase  of  $370,710.39,  when  compared  with  preceding  year.  The  lead- 
ing articles  of  exportation  were  as  follows :  Buttons,  25  per  cent.;  dried 
fruits,  19  per  cent. ;  glass  and  china  ware,  12  per  cent. ;  linen  and  cotton 
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textiles,  5  per  cent.;  drugs  and  chemicals,  5  per  cent.;  gum,  4J  per 
cent. ;  fancy  articles,  4  per  cent. ;  cloth  and  woolen  textiles,  3|  per  cent. ; 
gloveSj^S  per  cent.;  leather,  skins,  and  ftirs,  3  ^r  cent.;  and  others,  16 
per  cent.  These  totals  do  not  represent  the  whole  trade  of  Ausma- 
Hangary  with  the  United  States,  since  by  the  operation  of  our  tarift 
laws  certain  manufacturers  of  Bohemia  are  required  to  present  their  in- 
voices to  our  consul  at  Dresden  for  authentication,  which  are  conse- 
quently incorporated  with  German  exports. 

The  leading  articles  exported  from  Hungary  to  the  United  States  are 
dried  fruits,  mineral  water,  and  wines ;  from  Bohemia,  glassware,  woolen 
textiles,  and  gloves ;  from  Triest,  dried  fruits,  gums,  drugs,  and  chemi- 
cals; from  Vienna,  buttons,  linen  textiles,  fancy  articles,  meerschaum 
pipes,  and  manufactures  of  leather  and  woolen  textiles  from  it«  agency 
at  Briinn. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  entire  sea-coast  of  Austria-IIungary  extends  along  the  Adriatic 
Sea  from  the  Italian  frontier  to  Albania,  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast,  for  about  350  English  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This  coast- 
front  belongs  to  the  provinces  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  4  customs  districts.  The  district  of  Triest  embraces  11 
ports  of  entry,  the  principal  being  Triest,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Pirano. 
The  other  Illyrian  districts  are  as  follows :  Rovigno  with  4  additional 
ports,  Pola  with  8  additional  ports,  and  Lussinpiccolo  with  12  additional 
ports.  The  4  districts  of  Dalmatia  are,  Zara  with  19  additional  ports, 
Spalato  with  21  other  ports,  llagusa  with  14  other  ports,  and  Megline 
with  1  additional  port,  making  a  total  of  8  districts,  comprising  40  Illy- 
rian and  59  Dalmatian,  or  a  total  of  99  poi-ts  of  entry. 

ENTRY  AND  DEPARTURE  OP  VESSELS  FOR   1878. 

The  arrivals  of  sea-going  vessels  at  these  ports  for  1878,  as  per  State- 
ment IV,  were  34,992  sailing  vessels  and  15,040  steamers,  being  a  total 
of  50,032  vessels,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  4,991,822  tons,  or  a  decrease 
of  11,373  tons  when  compared  with  1877. 

The  departures  for  1878  were  35,084  sailing  vessels  and  15,050  steam- 
ers, being  a  total  of  50,134  vessels,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of  4,998,019 
tons,  or  an  increase  of  7^038  tons  when  compared  with  1877.  The  ton- 
nage of  the  steamers  arriving  in  1878  was  3,954,305  tons,  or  an  increase 
of  117,336  over  preceding  year.  Of  the  ninety-nine  ports  of  entry,  Triest 
is  the  largest,  having  for  1878. an  entry  tonnage  of  335,290  tons  by  sail- 
ing vessels  and  832,829  tons  by  steamers,  or  a  total  entry  tonnage  of 
1,168,119  tons. 

ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  BY  NATIONALITIES. 

Statement  V  gives  the  nationalities  of  the  vessels  trading  at  the  Aus- 
trian ports  as  follows :  Austrian,  85  per  cent. ;  Italian,  8  per  cent. :  Brit- 
ish, 4  per  cent. ;  Greek,  1  per  cent.,  leaving  only  2  per  cent,  for  the 
twelve  other  nationalities,  of  which  the  Swedish  is  the  only  one  of  im- 
portance. The  tonnage  of  the  nine  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriv- 
ing during  the  year  1878  was  5,086  tons.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  shipping  of  the  empire  is  carried  in  vessels 
under  the  Austrian  flag. 

AUSTRIAN  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Statement  VI  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  several  classes  of 
vessels  comprising  the  merchant  marine  of  Austria- Hungary  as  they 
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existed  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1878,  showing  an  aggregate  of 
7,887  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  327,729  tons;  of  these  there  were 
05  steamers  and  a  tonnage  of  57,701  tons. 

MOVEMENT  OF  AUSTRIAN  VESSELS. 

Statement  VII  exhibits  the  several  foreign  nations  with  which  vessels 
of  this  empire  carried  on  their  commercial  traffic  for  1877.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  importance  of  arrivals  from  the  several  countries,  viz : 
Turkey  42  per  cent.,  Greece  22  per  cent.,  Great  Britain  10  per  cent., 
Italy  9  per  cent.,  Egypt  7  per  cent,  France  3  per  cent.,  all  other  coun- 
tries 7  per  cent.  The  arrivals  of  Austrian  A^essels  from  the  United  States 
for  1877  amounted  to  182  sailing  vessels,  aggregating  105,348  tons.  The 
departures  were  in  the  same  order,  with  but  slight  variations. 

rOST-OFFICES. 

Statement  VIII  exhibits  the  traniiactions  of  the  postal  department  ot 
Aastria-Hungjwy  for  1877.  The  population  of  the  empire  is  estimated 
at  37,418,000  inhabitants  5  the  superficial  area  at  624,196  square  kilo- 
meters 5  the  number  of  post-offices  is  given  at  5,986,  being  an  average  ot 
one  post-office  for  every  6,251  inhabitants.  The  number  of  letters  sent 
in  1877  was  263,700,84^,  and  the  number  of  newspapers  was  95,886,689, 
averaging  8.2  letters  .and  2.6  newspapers  to  each  inhabitant.  When 
compared  with  the  leading  European  nations  Austria  takes  the  follow- 
ing order:  Great  Britain,  34.7;  Switzerland,  23.7 ;  Germany,  17.2 ;  Hol- 
land, 14;  Belgium,  14;  France,  12.2;  Austria-Hungary,  8.2;  Italy,  6.2; 
Russia,  1.2.  If  Hungary  be  omitted  from  the  calculation,  the  average 
of  Austria  becomes  10.7  letters  per  inhabitant. 

TELEGEAPHS. 

Statement  IX  gives  in  detail  the  telegraphic  service  of  the  provinces 
of  Austria  for  1878,  and  shows^a  genenil  increase  in  comparison  with 
1877.  The  total  length  of  line  in  Austria  was  22,711  kilometers,  and  the 
length  of  wire  61,487.  For  the  entire  empire  the  length  of  line  was 
37,398  kilometers,  with  116,954  kilometers  of  wire,  of  which  the  receipts 
were  4,901,417  florins,  and  the  expenditures  4,982,449  florins.  Total 
number  of  paying  dispatches  8,370,600. 

COINAGE  OF  MONEY. 

The  coinage  by  the  mints  at  Vienna  and  Kremnitz  during  1878  was 
as  follows: 


Character  of  pieces  coined.  Vienna.    1  Kremnitz.  I      Total. 


Silver: 

Four-jcnlden  piece 294,516  { 2»4,51« 

One-gulden  piec^ 18,063,072      5,917,374  24,680,446 

Copper:  .  '  i 

^  Oue-kTeozer  piece 1        158,920,         44,781  203,701 

SUver:  1  I 

Trade  thaler 3,854,515    '  3,854,515 

Gold:  ,  I  , 

Ducat, fourfold 448.819   '  448,819 

Ducat, single 1    1,348,622  ' t  1,348,622 

Eight-gulden  piece '    1,013.334.    2,492,815'  3,506,149 

Four-gulden  piece 27,621  |         60,094  I  87,715 

Total  florins 26, 109, 419  {    8, 315, 064  •  34,424,483 

Total  previous  year 19,468,353      4,922,703  j  24,391,056 

Increase ' s    «,64i,066  |    3,392,361  I  10,033,427 
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INTERNAL-feEVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  following  table  gives  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  revenue  stamps 
for  the  jears  1878  and  1877  in  the  several  countries  of  Austria  under  the 
direction  of  the  lleichsrath : 


Character. 


1878.  18T7. 


Florint.    1    Florim. 

Saleof  stomps 14,225,765  |    16,938,452 

Bank-checks 

Promissory  notes  . 

Playing-cards 

Almanacs. 


775, 760  I  820, 230 

80,878  60.353 


162,858  164,309 

146, 417  144, 619 


Newspapers i       962,615  954,818 

Bills  of  lading |         48,^  54,763 

Total  florins j  16.403.096  i     17,137,544 

AUSTRlAN-HUNaARlAN  BUDGET  FOR  1879. 

The  gross"  receipts  for  the  countries  represented  in  the  Keichsrath 
were  estimated  at  392,565,144  florins,  the  gross  expenditures  at  471,163^650 
florins,  leaving  a  deficit  to  be  provided  for  of  78,598,506  florins.  The 
principal  sources  of  receipts  are  as  follows : 

^  Florins. 

Direct  taxation 91,000,000 

Entry  duties  on  imporU - 24,000,000 

Excise  duty  on  beer  and  sugar 41,000,000 

Monopoly  of  the  sale  of  salt  and  tobacco 78,000,000 

Stamp  duties 17,000,000 

Courts  of  jiujtico 32,000,000 

Lotteries .• 20,000,000 

Receipts  from  post  and  telegraphic  offices 18,000,000 

Receipts  from  department  of  agriculture 10,000,000 

The  principal  expenditures  are  as  follows :  Fiorina. 

Imperial  household 5,000,000 

Department  of  the  interior a. 16, 000, 000 

Defense  of  the  country 8,000,000 

Religion  and  public  instruction 15,000,000 

Finances 76,000,000 

Commerce 22,000,000 

Agriculture 9,000,000 

Department  of  justice 20,000,000 

Civil  pensious 14,000,000 

Public  debt 115,000,000 

Quota  of  general  expenses  of  the  empire 133, 000, 000 

The  budget  of  Hungary,  apart  from  the  above,  was  as  follows : 

riorlns. 

Total  receipts 222,208,602 

Total  expenditures 256,436,38a 

Deficit , 34,227,778 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Ou  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1878,  the  public  debt  of  the  countries 
represented  by  the  Eeichsrath  was  as  follows : 

Million  florins. 

Consolidated  debt,  interest  payable  in  paper 1,552 

Consolidated  debt,  interest  payable  in  silver 1,229 

Debt  bearing  no  interest 123 

Floating  debt  (in  paper) 83 

Indemnities  (in  paper) :..  12 

Bonds  due  Bavaria  (in  silver) ,.  2 

Repurchase  of  real  estate  bonds  (in  paper) 184 

Total 3,185 
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The  iuterest  on  the  2,781,000,000  florins  of  consolidated  debt  is  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Hungary  has  a  8ei>arate  public  debt  of  ^60,000,000 
florins,  not  included  in  the  foregoing.  Hungary  has  also  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  common  debt  of  Austria  and 
a  part  of  the  common  floating  debt. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  VIENNA. 

The  poimlation  of  the  city  of  Vienna  within  the  octroi  lines  was  esti- 
mated at  715,285  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878.  There  were  additionally 
20,000  troops  garrisoned,  in  the  city,  making  a  total  of  737,285  inhab- 
itants. According  to  the  census  of  April  17,.  1875,  the  population  of 
Vienna  and  its  suburbs,  under  the  direction  of  the  same  police  organi- 
zation, was  1,020,770.  The  vital  statistics  are  calculated,  however,  on 
the  population  of  the  ten  districts  of  Vienna  within  the  octroi  lines, 
\iz,  on  a  population  of  737,285  inhabitants,  as  explained  above. 

The  total  number  of  births  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  previous  to 
September  27, 1879,  was  29,000,  omitting  still-births,  of  which  there 
were  1,304.  Of  the  above  totals  12,276  and  588  respectively  were  ille- 
gitimate, or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  The  total  deaths 
were  21,153,  of  which  5,540  were  children  under  one  year  of  age.  The 
following  were  the  principal  diseases  and  the  number  dying  therefrom, 
viz  : 

CousumptioD 5, 224 

Bronchial  dist^aaes 2,283 

Diseases  of  the  braiu 1,878 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 1,423 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulatory  system 931 

Diphtheria I... 784 

Small-pox 413 

Typhoid  fever 20H 

Measles 125 

MARKET    PRICES  OF   VIENNA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  prices  of  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption  in  the  Vienna  markets,  with  the  changes  during  the 
year  eiidiug  in  August,  1879  (reported  quarterly) : 


Articles. 


"WTieat  rtour kilogram. 

Bye  flour do.. 

Bread,  white do.. 

Bread,  black do.. 

Potatoes hecfcoliirt- 

Apples kilogram. 

Bee£  fore  quarter. do .  - 

Beef,  hind  quarti>r do.. 

Veal do.. 

Pork do.. 

Bntter do.- 

Milk liter.. 

Rice kilogram  , 

GhickenK v each.i 

(Jeese do.. 

Oata hectoliter. 

Hav ton. 

Coal do  . 

Wood do.. 

dozen.. 


November, 
1878. 

1 

^r.!*" 

Florin». 

Florint.    ' 

Florim. 

FloHiM. 

0.20 

0.19  , 

0.19 

0.20 

11 

11  1 

11 

13 

22 

20 

19 

20 

09 

09 

14 

li 

2.40 

2.50  1 

3.20 

5.00 

23 

25 

26 

12 

55 

53  ! 

53 

53 

63 

64  1 

63 

63 

60 

60 

53 

65 

73 

73  • 

73 

75 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

15 

15 

15 

15 

40 

38  ' 

40 

40 

90 

85  , 

85 

80 

3.00 

2.00 

2.90 

2.65 

3.40 

3.20  1 

a  30 

3.35 

40.00 

35.00  ; 

3a  70 

26.5ff 

13.00 

13.00 

12.00 

12.40 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

55.00 

40 

30 

25 

23 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Trade. — The  Euipii*e  of  Austria- Ilungarj^  has  enjoyed  general  pros- 
perity throughout  1870.  But  few  important  failures  have  been  added 
during  the  year  to  the  long  list  of  insolvents  that  began  in  1874.  Re- 
turning confidence  and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  values  of  all  kinds 
give  strong  indication  that  the  worst  is  now  over,  and  there  appear  to 
be  well-founded  hopes  that  trade  and  profitable  business  are  on  the 
point  of  resuming  their  former  normal  condition. 

Currency. — During  the  present  year  the  Imperial  GoA^emment  has  suc- 
ceeded by  judicious  management  in  so  appreciating  the  value  of  its  paper 
currency  that  it  passes  interchangeably  with  the  silver  coin,  which  is  now 
abundant  everwhere,  although  both  are  yet  at  a  discount  of  15  i)er  cent, 
when  compared  with  gold.  One  effect  has  been  to  render  the  value  of  the 
paper  florin  more  constant,  since  during  the  past  month  its  value  a« 
quoted  on  the  Vienna  exchange  has  not  appreciably  altered,  being 
equivalent  to  41 J  cents. 

Harvests. — The  har\  ests,  although  not  so  abundant  as  usual,  and 
suffering  greatly  from  heavy  downfall  of  rains  while  being  gathered, 
Avill  more  than  suffice  for  home  consumption.  For,  while  the  importation 
of  wheat  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1879  increased  from  6,000  t^ 
13,700  tons,  the  exportations  likewise  increased  from  52,000  to  68,000 
tons ;  and  although  the  exportation  of  com  and  barley  shows  marked 
decrease,  the  exportation  of  rye  on  the  contrary  manifests  great  increase. 

Prices.^-On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  England  and  many 
other  Eiuropeau  countries,  the  prices  of  breadstuffs  for  the  last  half  of 
the  year  experienced  an  extraordinary  upward  tendency.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria  on  the  last  week  of 
December,  1878,  was  7.73  florins  per  hectoliter,  and  that  of  rye  was 
4.88  florins  per  hectoliter. 

The  following  table  will  present  succinctly  the  changes  during  the  year 
of  the  average  prices  per  hectoliter : 

Date. 

Last  week  in — 

December,  1878    

Marchf  1879 

June,  1879 

Jaly,1879 

August,  1879 

September,  1879 

October,  1879 

November,  1879 


;  Wheat. 

1 

Rye. 

rioHng, 
7.73 

FloHnt. 
4.88 

I         7.94 

5.05 

1         ai2 

4.96 

;         a32 

4.95 

1         9.49 

5.80 

!          9.70 

6w54 

i        1L18 

7.30 

10.05 

7.26 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  remarkable  increase  of  44  per  cent, 
of  the  price  of  wheat  in  ten  months'  time,  which  must  prove  a  fearful 
calamity  for  the  poorer  classes  of  this  community.  In  Hungary,  where 
agriculture  forms  so  large  a  part  of  industry,  considerable  concern  has 
been  felt  lest  these  high  prices  should  induce  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican wheats,  which  they  would  regard  as  a  national  calami^. 

During  1878  the  amount  of  grain  converted  into  flour  in  Hungary 
was  4,147,616  metrical  quintals,  being  largely  in  excess  of  any  former 
year.  In  the  previous  year  the  quantity  was  3.781,424  metrical  quintals* 
The  flrst  half  of  the  year  1879  shows  an  additional  augmentation  of  11 
per  cent,  when  compared  with  the  like  period  of  1878,  which  indicates 
unmistakably  that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  Hungary  suffering 
in  her  flour  industry. 
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Change  of  tariff  of  entry  duties. — Considerable  pressure  is  being 
brought  by  those  interested  parties  to  induce  the  Eeichsrath  to  place  a 
duty,  or  increase  the  same  where  already  it  exists,  on  certain  articles 
of  American  production  that  are  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
their  home  manufactures  or  productions.  The  large  and  increasing 
annual  deficit  in  the  budget  may  compel  the  government  to  accede  to 
the  proposition.  The  several  articles  that  would  probably  suffer  from 
such  action  would  be  meats,  grain,  and  petroleum.  Great  opposition 
has  been  made  against  the  intn)duction  of  American  hams  and  salted 
meats,  in  the  form  of  un£Efcir  representations,  in  the  press  and  otherwise, 
that  they  were  so  generally  affected  with  the  trichinae  that  the  author- 
ities should  prohibit  their  imxwrtation.  It  is  furthermore  held  that  a 
tax  on  petroleum  would  be  paid  without  being  felt  by  the  consumer,  and 
thereby  a  large  revenue  would  accrue  to  the  government.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  entry  duty  on  canned  fruits,  fish,  and  meats,  is 
already  so  large  that  it  amounts  to  prohibition. 

Increased  commercial  fucilities. — In  view  of  the  above,  there  is  not 
much  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  direct  line  of  com- 
munication between  this  country  and  the  United  States.  Attention  has 
been  called  to  the  feasibility  of  opening  up  a  new  line  of  steamers  or 
sailing  vessels  with  Triest,  bringing  American  productions  eastward,  and 
returning  with  fruits  from  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean.  The  freights 
are  so  high  between  this  city  and  either  seaboard  that  the  transportation 
of  most  heavy  articles  is  too  expensive  to  warrant  a  paying  margin  except 
for  a  limited  number  of  articles :  for  these,  there  may  be  an  economy  in 
shipping  by  Triest,  especially  if  Germany  should  finally  persist  in  col- 
lecting a  transit  duty. 

BaUroad  communication  via,  Switzerland. — In  view  of  \3i^  possibility  of 
such  a  project,  the  merchants  are  urging  the  completion  of  the  railway 
that  will  put  Austria  in  direct  connection,  via  the  Tyrol,  the  Swiss  lakes, 
and  system  of  railroads,  with  the  French  and  Belgian  ports.  As  long^ 
however,  as  Germany  and  Austria  are  in  friendly  accord,  politically  and 
commercially,  sudi  an  outlet  for  tie  central  province  of  Austria  could 
hardly  be  of  great  utility. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER. 

Consulate-General  of  the  United  States, 

Vienna^  Beceinher  23,  1879. 
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I. — Slalemcnt  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exj^oris  of 
Austria- Hungary y  for  the  year  1878. 


Articles, 


Tropical  products: 

Cocoa mot.  cent . . 

CoflTee do 

Spices do 

Sago,  tapioca,  arrow-root do 

Tropical  fruits do 

Tea do 

Sugar do 

Tobacco: 

Kaw met.  cent.. 

Manufactured ...do 

Field  uid  garden  products : 

Vegetables  and  fruits met  cent.. 

Wheat do 

Kye do 

Indian  com do 

Barlevand  oats do 

Millet,  spelt,  beans,  &.c do 

Rice do 

Flour do 

fiopf do 

Oilsee«l do 

Garden  seeds. do 

Animals : 

Fish,  fresh  and  salted met  cent.. 

Oxen number. . 

CowB do 

Calves do 

Sheep  and  goats do 

Lambs do 

Hogs do 

Pigs do 

Horses do 

Mules  and  asses do 

Leeches met  cent.. 

Animal  products : 

Skins,  hides,  and  furs mot  cent. . 

Hair  and  bristles do 

•  Feathers do, 

Meat  and  sausages do 

Honey do 

Wax do 

Cheese do 

Eggs,  milk,  &c do 

Other  products do 

Lard  and  oil : 

Butter,  lard,  tallow,  grease,  Sec met  cent- . 

Fish  oil  and  others do 

G  rease,  not  perfumed do 

Olive  oU do 

Cocoanut  and  palm  oil do 

Linseed  and  other  oils do 

EiUbles  and  beverages : 

Beer mot  cent.. 

Vinegar do 

Alcoholic  liquids do 

Wine  and  grapes do 

Edibles,  ordinary do 

Edibles,  fine do 

Fuel  and  building  material : 

Firewood cub.  met.. 

Timber,  ordinary do 

Timber,  foreign met  cent.. 

Charcoal do 

Coal do 

Turners*  material do 

Minerals do 

Medicines, perfumes,  and  dye-stuffs: 

Drugs  met  cent.. 

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials do 

Tar, resin,  and  gum do...^.. 

Salt do 

Chemicals do 

Metals,  raw  uid  manufactured: 

Ore met  cent.. 

Lead do 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

FloHnt. 

FloHns, 

3,166 
458.948 

273  042 

45, 361. 812 

2,937 

70,488 

45,439 

3. 230, 751 

219 

22,578 

730 

19,862 

1        285.170 

6,062,114 

4,941 

66,177 

5,457 

1, 637, 100 

10, 114 

245,311 

1,693,700 

49.955,952 

117,992 

8,849,400 

35,204 

1, 056, 120 

23,852 

15, 872, 240 

16,763 

10,893.060 

486,359 

2,996,784 

541,682 

4. 207, 070 

1,439,676 

' 

3, 552, 951 

553,759 

435,835 

2.037,298 

1 41, 211. 513  i 

378,294 

I  112,399,454 

623,117 

1                    1 

4,257,808 

1 

123, 510 

J                    I 

433,242 

J 

1        383,886 

6,658,040 

1,440 

27,408 

478,551 

8,659,848 

2,285,981 

54, 816, 546 

16,496 

3,711,600 

15,436 

2,778,480 

161,093 

2,097,416 

767,809 

12, 401. 217 

89,757 

2,583,540 

92,043 

5, 058, 771 

97,065 

2,726,036 

9,270 

652,496 

62,476 

7,850,450 

82,170 

»s: 

14,534 

1,380,260 

45,973 

14,495 

376.870 

63,977 

1,349,425 

83,617 

745,050 

410, 411 

5, 713,  418 

8,506 

20,678 

33,076 

121.637 

462,505 

13,989,125 

230,720 

11,305,721 

33,581 

167,905 

28,567 

142,835 

6,098 

1.754,100 

20,693 

7,850,480 

,               399 

22,743 

253 

15,686 

'               179 

143.200 

183 

146,400 

94.812 

16, 217, 554 

24,672 

5,703,350 

6,675 

1, 905, 000 

2,676 

517, 740 

■      2,393 

2,394,765 

22,408 

6,206,660 

4,254 

315,943 

10,805 

706,817 

963 

28,950 

3,076 

104,684 

1,263 

202,080 

6,031 

639,286 

14,500 

1, 081, 880 

12,246 

734, 760 

30,410 

645.824 

314,998 

6, 220,  008 

3,556 

507,600 

6,474 

832,04^ 

1          59,587 

31,980 

'          571257 

\  7.748,657^ 

83,375 

\      7, 616, 872 

20,004 

124, 662 

1          41, 627 

91, 647 

1 12, 380, 840 1 

5,102 

i       1, 291, 630 

19, 219 

!           8,193 

58,490 

381.179 

4, 379.  127 

2,406 

20,592 

2.420 

20,344 

15, 576 

1,655,420 

170,097 

4,915,199 

85,452 

1, 766, 857 

239,811 

5,953,612 

66,253 
5,943 

\  2,166,685{ 

14,393 
3,968 

1          611.885 

!        104,404 

261,011 

254,119 

686,124 

■        209,126 

2,509,512 

2, 138, 784 

38,498,112 

8,317 

249,510 

42 

1,960 

9,492 

18,984 

139.038 

305.884 

16,596,405 

6,683,562 

29,008,326 

10,733,081 

125,664 
750,009 

9,084,454 
1.765,534 

930,381 

2,337,237 

4,186 

1,306,990 

434 

303,800 

338, 079 

12,645,713 

355,990 

2,348,747 

1    1.297,804 

21,389,918 

60.906 

801.862 

!        255,517 

229,859 

285,249 

866,747 

440,198 

5.782,929 

214, 145 

4.578.4n 

1         20,475 

18.046 

166,717 

j             472.410 

22,907 

501,932 

17,120 

455,337 
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I. — Slalen\cHi  showing  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  imports  and  exports  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, <fc. — Continued. 


Imports. 


ArtlcltH. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Mctalfl,  raw  and  manufactured : 

Iron    met  cent.. 

Iron  raila do 

Steel,  all  kinds  do 

Sheet-iron,  steel  plates,  wire,  plowshares,  an- 
chors, andchams .met  cent.. 

Cast-iron do 

Quicksilver .....do 

Zinc do 

Copper,  brass,  tin,  &c do 

Weaving  mateiial : 

Cotton mot  cent. 

Flax,  hemp,  and  sea-weed do 

Wool do 

Silk do 

Tarn: 

Cotton  yam met.  cent. . 

Linen  yam do 

Woolen  yam do 

Textile  fabrics: 

Cotton  goods met.  cent.. 

Linen  goods do 1 

Woolen  goods do 

Silk  goods do» I 

Wax  and  oilcloth do ' 

Clothing , do  .... 

Hats  and  caps  of  straw,  with  trimming  . .  No . . . 
Paper  and  straw  goods :  1 

Brushes  and  sieves met  cent..' 

Straw,  cane,  and  grass  goods do 

Paper do 

Paper  goods do 

Hats    and    caps    of   straw    without   trim- 
ming   number..! 

Leather  and  furs :  i 

Furs met  cent..' 

Leather  and  India-rubber  goods do 

Gloves do 

Wooden,  glans,  and  earthen  ware  : 

Boneware met  cent. .  i 

Wooden  ware 1 do ' 

Glassware do 

Stoneware do 

Earthenware do 

Hardware :  j 

Leaden  ware met  cent. . ! 

Ironware do ! 

Arms do ' 

Sewing- ni'edles do t 

Hardware do ' 

Vehicles  of  transportation :  i 

Ships  and  boats  tons. . 

Wagons  and  sleighs number. .  t 

Railway  cars do 

Instruments,  machines,  &c. :  ' 

Instruments meto^nt.. 

Machines  and  parts  of do 

Fancy  goods do | 

Chemicals  and  colors : 

Chemicals,  colors,  &.c met  cent. .  j 

Candles  and  soap do 

Matches do ! 

Objects  of  art  and  literature  : 

Books,  charts,  &c .met  cent..  | 

Engravings do 

Pictures do 

Refuse : 

Manure met.  cent. 

Oilcake do  ... 

Rags do 

Boned ust,  horns,  and  claws do 

Others ..do 


705,  583 
23,344 
7,636 

42,022 
20,184 
2.434 
67,440 
57,220 

523,364 

310. 126 

186,372 

11,206 

147,668 
18,766 
85,711 

10,075 
102, 101 

37,201 
4,416 
4,030 
1,805 

25,167 

874 
10,500 
53,270 
7,404 

251,375 

145 
07,0.M  I 
4,  313 

1,102 
'  64,550 
70,166 
4,053  ( 

62,287  I 

178  I 
50,604 
10,312  I 

303  i 
7,120  j 

1,077 
440 


8, 480, 005 


681, 520 
1, 577, 025 
5, 002, 746 

20, 305, 051 
12, 420, 336 
34, 883. 820 
15, 517, 080 

21, 642, 547 
2, 880, 212 
12,377,186 

4,800,687 

6, 524, 614 

22, 076, 180 

18,205,600 

1, 304.  836 

7,007,560 

88,084 

358, 340 
1,703,680 
1, 360, 312 
1,336,200 

547, 676 

70,320 
19,  5.'S8, 475 
2, 653,  MO 

1,167,200 
4, 313,  243 
1.  823, 161 
4, 456,  810 
1,212,101 


\'' 


10,058 

652,002 

2, 666, 158 

35,043 
84,820 


2,561 

103,  051 

2,170 

I 
65,414  I 
8,438  i 
5,774  I 

26,143 
1.574  I 
1,240 

1,828 
4,135 
37,882 
50,800 


1,447,250 
8, 360, 171 
10,  053,  701 

6, 210, 282 
340, 253 
840,660 

7,080,600 
1,600,800 
1, 860, 000 

2,742 
87,215 
518, 020 
602,677 
163,200 


Total I ;    570,647,828 


Exports. 


Quantity.   |       Value. 


52,640 
131, 488 
47,160 

53,774 
12,564 

3,211 
13,806 

0,375 

602 
35,706 
82,808 
8,407  ! 

7,024  ' 
85,302 
17,804 

'30, 051 
52, 516  I 
42,664  , 

1,457 

640 

15,808  ' 

1,104 

1,332  1 

8,610 

177,074  I 

17,843  j 

5, 380  I 

200  I 
13,308  ' 
22,170  ' 

5,156  I 
264.060 
265.  913 

5,101 
70,218  , 

170  I 
(   157.824  ) 
<   21,330  S 


3,865,648 


800,080 

400,800 

1, 108.  515 

17,  670 
1, 820, 676 
18, 621,  800 
8, 265, 510 

035,646 
7, 431, 278 
6, 133, 655 

7, 416, 627 
10, 200, 062 
24,  501,  640 
3, 337,  000 
162,480 
16, 283,  260 
4,170 

284, 800 

802,015 

7, 201, 185 

3, 575,  540 

10, 966 

177, 280 

2, 890, 60(» 

16, 801, 270 

6, 672, 500 

11,010,318 

11,  550,  400 

188,  329 

2,  579, 270 

8,330 
16,  015, 648 


12,201  I    2,175,025 


161.054  i 
3,350 
2,517 

3,437 
138, 476 
34,713  j 

56.698 
13, 379 
50,218 

I 
0,746  ' 
1,307  I 
2,768  < 

6,082 : 

143,656  I 
80,721 
122,057  . 


4, 547, 736 

727,  030 

3, 700,  050 

2, 660, 336 
6, 740, 422 
48, 106,  000 

5, 301, 408 

085, 000 

2,301,088 

2, 045, 250 
1,409,600 
4, 162, 000 

18. 246 

1, 112,  559 

348,062 

1, 806,  085 


698, 802, 513 
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II. — Statement  showing  iJie  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  Empire  of  Au^tria-Ifiitt' 
Oarify  and  duti&i  colhctvd  ttier^n^  for  the  years  1878  and  1877,  in  Austrian  Jlorins. 


IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Tropical  products , 

Tol>acco,  raw  and  maniifacturud  . . 

Field  and  garden  products 

Animals 

Animal  products 

I^rd  and  oil 

Edibles  and  beverages 

Fuel  and  building  material 

Drugs,  perfumes,  and  dye-stuflTs . . . 
Metals,  raw  and  manufactured  — 

Weaving  material 

Yams 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  straw  goods 

Lt^ther,  skins,  and  ftirs , 

Wooden,  glass,  and  earthen  ware. 

Hardware 

Vehicles  of  transportation 

lustrumentA,  machines,  &c... 

ChemicaH  colors.  Sec 

Obj'H'ts  of  art  and  literature 

Uefiise 


Total  . 


1878. 


Florins.  I 
56, 830, 055 
24, 721, 640 
67, 918. 741 
29, 126. 417 
23.299.506 
20, 129, 497i 

5,668,044 
20, 572, 567 
41,355.409 
11,  270, 274 
92, 135, 287 
36, 799, 9U 
60,286.461 

5, 306, 207 
22.282,335 
13, 135, 822 

8,  327.  308 
119,863  I 
20,761,212  t 

6,  900, 095  I 
11, 440. 400  I 

1, 160, 654  , 


1877. 


Florins. 
47, 976, 862 
21, 836. 455 
69, 860, 093 

45. 640. 795 
23,130,335 
21, 128,  953 

4, 528, 463 
19,444,728 
39,537.038 

9, 761, 185 
94.  539,  383 

33. 696. 796 
48, 823, 723 

4, 301. 024 
17,  312, 055 
10. 575, 704 

6,895,483 

122,564 

17, 761, 126 

6. 175, 994 
11, 458, 550 

1, 219, 739 


Customs 
duties,  1878. 

Florins. 

9, 132, 769 

14,773 

458,5i!9 

895,081 

104,  574 

665,623 

760,759 

16,247 

2,048.391 

692,340 

22,874 

1.  510,  593 

3, 766. 292 

143,  413 

561,290 

2."i3, 490 

474,840 

4,446 

713, 657 

330, 4.'»9 

1,536 


ClIHtOIIIA 

dutit'H,  1877. 

Florin*. 

7, 681, 817 

9,292 

423. 318 

1.336.981 

103,697 

582.  714 

657.888 

15,  817 

2,  020,  239 

494,982 

23,607 

1,400,290 

2.  850, 603 

124,361 

415,922 

233, 578 

407,858 

4,440 

r>.S9,  298 

296,882 

1,610 


579,  S47, 828  I    555, 227, 048     22, 570, 985  I    19, 663,  IM 


EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


187a 


1H77. 


Tropical  products 

Tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured. 

Field  and  garden  products 

Animals 

A »mal  products 

Lard  and  oil , 

Edibles  and  beverages 

Fuel  and  building  material 

Drags,  perfumes,  and  dve-stuCBi . 
Metals,  raw  and  manuiaotared.. 

Weaving  mat-erial 

Tarns 

Textile  fabrics. 


Paper  and  straw  goods 

Leather,  skins,  aim  furs 

Wooden, glass, and  earthenware. 

Hardware 

Vehicles  of  transportation 

Instruments,  machines,  Sec 

Chemicals,  colors.  dM) 

OUiects  of  art  and  literature 

Refuse 


Florins. 

50. 115, 195 

11,440,180 

191,  688,  946 

56,782,488 

21,665,253 

8,908,502 

16, 880, 067 

52,561,698 

8,883,183 

7, 201, 880 

28,625,566 

14,500,479 

62,084,248 

11,875,406 

19, 869, 150 

81, 009, 817 

19, 009, 903 

8, 974, 816 

57. 525, 658 

8, 767, 586 

8,506.850 

3,876,752 


Total 608,302,513  j      662,032,209 


The  d.ities  collected  on  goods  exported  amounted  in  1878  to  187,576  florins;  in  1877  to  178,835  florins. 

III. — Statement  shomn^  the  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Aus- 
trio-Hungary  {agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  of  America^  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1879. 


Articles. 


BudaPesth.  I      Prague. 


Triest. 


Vienna. 


Total  1879. 


Bed  feathera 

Books 

Buttons 

Cipar  ribbons 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods  . 


$2,578  20  I $2,573  20 

3,322  02  i 3.322  02 

30,918  94  1 $995.474  74  1.026,303  68 

' I          7.145  17  7,145  17 

43,618  13    104,839  67,  14«,  557  80 
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III. — Statement  skmcing  the  valve  of  declared  exports,  fc, — Contiuned. 


Total  1879. 


Dress  goods 

DnigB  and  chetniculs 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture  . . 

Glass  and  china  ware 

Gloves 

Glycerine 

Gum 

Hops 

Leather,  skins,  and  furs 

Linen  and  cotton  goods 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments 

Oils 

Pipes  and  pipe  fixtures. 

Raw 

Seeds 

Silks  and  Tclvets 


Sponges 
Wii 


riues  and  liquors 
Miscellaneous 


Total  in  United  States  gold. . 
Total  for  the  preceding  year. 


Increase 
Decrease 


IV^. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  sea-going  vesf^eh  entered  at  and  cleared  from  the  sev- 
eral Austrian  ports  during  the  year  1878. 


Ports. 


District  of— 

Triest 

Rovigno 

Pola 

Lnssinpiocolo. 

Zara 

Spalato  . . : 

Ragusa  

Meglino 

Total  - . . 


Sailing 

'  vessels.       ' 
Tons. 

457,  6«3 

Steamers. 

Total, 

No. 

No.      1 
3,659  1 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons: 

1 

14,424 

979, 795 

18,083  ! 

1,437,358 

3,051 

74,235 

3,621 

395,452 

6,672  ' 

469,687 

'        2,770 

79.249 

1,845 

325, 617 

4,615 

404,866 

1        2,942 

99,243 

1,031 

292,974 

3,973 

392,217 

1        3,048 

81,  618 

1,405 

562,749 

4,458  ; 

644,367 

5,241 

130,  948  ! 

1,692 

729,955 

6,933  i 

860,903 

3,029 

90,180  1 

1,368 

448,385 

4,397  ; 

538,56.-* 

487 

24,481  1 

419 

219, 378 

006  ' 

243,859 

34,992 

1, 037, 517  1 

15,040 

3, 954, 305 

50,032, 

4, 991, 822 

CLEARED. 


PorU. 


District  of— 

Triest 

Rovigno 

Pola 

Lussinpiccolo . 

Zara 

Spalato 

Kagusa  

Mcgliue 


Total  . 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


Steamers. 
No.  Tons. 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


14,556 

460.680 

3,669 

980,286 

18,225 

1, 440, 966 

3,036 

73.911 

3,621 

395,479 

6.6,57 

469.390 

2,797 

80,127 

1,845 

325,  617 

4,642 

405,744 

3,044 

104,670 

1,031  ' 

292,974 

4,075 

897,644 

3.023 

79,971  ' 

1,405 

561,879 

4.428 

641,850 

5,211 

130,017 ; 

1,692 

729,955 

6,903 

859,972 

2,932 

90,928  1 

1,368  i 

448,385 

4,300 

539, 913 

486 

24,362  1 

419 

218,778 

904 

248,140 

85.084 

1, 044. 666  j 

15.050  j 

3. 953, 353 

50,134 

4,998,019 
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V. — Statement  shounng  number^  ionimge,  and  nationality  of  vessels  entered  at  and  cleared 
from  the  Austrian  ports  during  1878. 


Nationality. 


Aastrian 

Belgian 

British , 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

German 

Greek , 

Italian 

Russfan 

Samiotio 

Serrian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish 

United  States 

Total... 


Sailing  vessels. 


No. 


Tons. 


26,012 

1 

46 

12 

32 

2 

21 

775 

6,886 

2 


47 

239 

9 


666,413 

,142 

111  642 

1,982 

5,759 

418 

4,920 

52,880 

260,826 

727 

•      588 

146 

704 

17,375 

7.879 

5,086 


Steamers. 


No. 


14,493 
197 


2 
2 

7 
334 

1 


Tons. 

3, 575, 265 

398 

195, 572 


.348 

1,872 

5,683 

ir2,666 

650 


Total. 


No. 


Tons. 


535  k 
1, 310  ■ 


41,405  i 

243  I 
12  I 
32 

4  ' 
23  I 

782  ' 
7,219  I 
3 

5  I 

2  i 

3  i 

49  ' 

239  I 

9 


4, 241, 708 

540 

207,214 

1,982 

5,759 

766 

6,792 

58,563 

433.492 

1,877 

588 

146 

1,239 

18,691 

7.879 

5,086 


34, 992       1, 037, 517  j      16, 040       3, 954, 305  i      50, 032        4, 991, 822 

!  I  I  I  I 


CLEARRD. 

Nationality. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steamers. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

AnstiriMi..  ........................ 

27,020 

1 

47 

14 

28 

2 

20 

780 

6,873 

678,367 

142 

12,266 

2,229 

5,011 

443 

4.226 

54,306 

257, 577 

14,500 

1 

196 

3, 675, 379 

398 

193,224 

41,  520 

2 

248 

14 

28 

3 

22 

787 

7,210 

3 

8 

2 

3 

44 

234 

11 

4, 253, 736 
540 

Belffian 

British 

205,490 
2,229 
5,011 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

1 
2 
7 
337 
3 

289 

1,872 

6,042 

172,991 

1,307 

732 

German 

6,098 

Greek 

60,348 

Jt^lian , , 

430,568 

Knssian -. 

1,307 
801 

Samiotio 

8 
2 
2 

42 
234 

11 

801 

146 

775 

14.699 

7,975 

6.743 

Servian , 

146 

ST>anish  -  t  , . , ,,,_,,-- 

1 
2 

535 
1,316 

1,301 
16,015 
7,975 
5,713 

Swedish 

Turkish 

United  States 

Total 

35,084 

1.044,666 

15,060 

3,953,363 

50,134 

4,998,019 

VI. — statement  showing  nuniber  and  tonnage  of  vessels  composing  tJte  mercantile  marine  of- 
AustrionHungary  on  December  30,  1878. 


Classes  of  vessels. 

Sea-going  vessels. 

Largi 

9  coasting  vessels. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

No. 

Tons. 

Crew. 

Ships 

10 

296 

79 

38 

9,168 

156,723 

28,177 

11,523 

144 

3,231 

729 

317 

BarKS 

2 
1 
3 
2 
34 

821 
318 
486 
227 
3,700 

23 

Brigs 

12 

22 

Goelettes 

11 

Snhoonera          .     ........................... 

63 

17,922 

455 

186 

Cotters       

Fishing. boats 

L.itrhtera                      

Other gTnnll  craft     .•..••.••••.••••••••••.••• 

23 

7 

1,015 
622 

104 

steamers     

70 

66,381 

2,162 

S 

Total 

556 

278,889 

7,038 

72 

7,189 

426 
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VI. — Statement  showing  number  and  tonnage  of  veaseh,  tf-c. — Contiime«l. 

Total. 


Classes  of  vesstrls. 


!  Small  coasting  vessels,  finh- 
lug  boats,  etc. 


No. 


Tons.        Crew. 


No. 


Ships 

Barks 

Brigs 

Brigaotiues 

Godettes 

Schooners 

Cntters 

I'^ishing-boats 

Lighters 

Other  small  craft.. 
Steamers 


Total. 


•1' 


1 

9 

9 

2,184 

3,213 

1,825 

18 


519  ' 
115  I 
6,307 
8,109 
25,774 


4 

41 

22 

8.544 

7,272 

5,292 

114 


10 

298 

80 

41 

3 

106 

9 

2,184 

3,213 

1,848 

95 


7, 259  I      41, 651         21, 289  j    7, 887 


Tons. 


9,163 

156,544 

28,495 

12,009 

266 

22,141 

115 

6,397 

8,109 

26,789 

67,701 


827,729 


575 


Crew. 


114 
3,254 

741 

339 
15 

681 
22 
8.544 
7,272 
5,396 
2,344 


1,752 


VII. — Table  shotcing  tJte  carrying  trade  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  Austria-Hungary  tdtj^ 
the  several  foreign  countries  during  ttte  year  1879. 


Countries. 


Sailing  vessels. 


Argentine  Repablic 

Belgiom 

Brwtil 

Bg^pt 

l^rauce  and  its  colonies 

(iennany 

Oreat  Britain  and  its  colonies 

Greece 

Holland. 

Italy 

Portugal 

Roomania 

Russia 

Spain 

'rripoli 

Tunis , 

Turkev 

United  States 

Total 


No. 


Tons. 


6 

18 

13 

87 

356 

11 

845 

129 

6 

787 

1 

3 

10 

44 

1 

13 

352 

182 


2,071 

7,438 

3,646 

33.524 

125. 419 

4.850 

416,710 

26,854 

2,486 

95,754 

203 

470 

4.246 

13,636 

256 

1,117 

90,206 

105.348 


2,864       933,234 


Steamers. 


No. 


Tons. 


2,093 


208  I    262,604 
1  1,080 


16         14. 044 
1, 171       895, 943 


576  I    300, 679 


24,818 
18,326 


4  1,481 

1, 836   1, 628,' 622 


3, 899  j3, 149, 685 


Total. 


No. 


6 

20 

13 

295 

357 

11 

861 


l.«»63 

1 

68 

30 

44 

6 

13 

2,188 

182 


6,763 


Tons. 


2,071 

9.531 

3,646 

296,128 

126,499 

4,850 

429, 754 

922,797 

2,486 

396,433 

203 

25,283 

22,572 

13,636 

1,737 

1,U7 

,718,828 

105,348 


4, 082, 919 


Countries. 


CLEARED. 


Sailing  vessels,   i        Steamers. 
No. 


Argentine  Republic 

Belgium 

BrazU 

Egypt 

France  and  its  colonies 

Germany 

Oreat  Britain  and  its  colonies. 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Ronmania 

Russia 

Spain 

TOpoli 

Tunis 

Turkey 

United  States 

Total 


2 

19 

13 

87 

351 

12 

833 

123 

6 

779 

1 

3 

14 

39 

1 

18 
840 
187 


2,828 


Tons. 


No. 


720 

7,408 

3,646 

33.776 

122,789 

5,400 

409, 835 

24,408 

2,486 

92,224 

203 

470 

6,461 

12,345 

266 

1,U7 

87,082 

108,706 


919,276 


208 

1 


16 
1,171 


577 


4 
'i,*833 


Tons. 


2,093 


262,775 
1,080 


14,044 
896,943 


301,183 


24,818 
18,326 


1,481 
1,626*407 


3,897  3,147,095 


Total. 


No. 


2 

21 

13 

296 

362 

12 

849 

1,294 

6 

1,356 

1 

68 

34 

39 

6 

13 

2,178 

187 


Tons. 


720 

9,601 

8,646 

296,651 

123,819 

5,400 

422,879 

920,846 

2,486 

393,367 

203 

25,288 

24,787 

12,845 

1,787 

1,U7 

1,712,489 

108,706 


6, 720  j  4, 066, 871 
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IX. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  telegraph-offices  of  Austria- 
Hungary  during  the  year  ld78. 


Countiies. 


Telegrams  auil  dispatches. 


4- 


Lower  Austria | 

Upper  Auatria , 

Salzburg  

Styria 

Carinthia 

Camiola 

Jllyria  ; 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg 

Bohemia I 

Moravia j    3. 

Silesia. 

(iulicia I    4, 

Bukowina ' 

Dalmatia ;  35, 

Totalinl878 4  01, 169 

Total  in  1877 ,  60,224 


2,  865.  068 


Statement  showing  th£  value  of  the  declared  exports  from  the  consular  districts  of  Austria- 
Hungary  {agencies  included)  to  the  United  States  of  America  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1879. 


Articles. 


Bed-feathers 

Books 

Buttons * 

Cigar-ribbons 

Cloth  and  woolen  goods. 

Dress-goods 

Drugs  and  chemicals  — 
Fancy  goods  and  toys. . . 

Fruits,  dried 

Furniture 

Glass  and  china  ware — 

Gloves 

Glycerine 

Gum. 


Hops 

Leather,  skins,  and  fiir« . 
Linen  and  cotton  goods. . 

Machinery 

Mineral  water 

Musical  instruments 

Oils  

Pipes  and  pipe-fixtures. . 

Bags 

Seeds  

Silks  and  velvets 

Sponges 

Wine  and  liquor 

Miscellaneous  


Buda-Pesth.,    Prague. 


Total  in  United  States  gold . 
Total  for  preceding  year  — 


Increase.. 
Decrease. 


$124  50 


124,761  97 


801  92 


6,  395  59 
24,873  94 


41  50 
* 8* 855*70' 


165. 855  10 


*165, 865  10 


$3,  322  02 
2,  573  20 
30, 918  94 


43,618  13 


31, 020  49 
10. 779  46 
4, 774  68 


509,917  89 
40, 417  58 


10,  773  65 
"8,' 435"  02 


8,711  29 
2, 775  31 


5, 275  53 
14, 040  37 
7,  046  73 


743,400  29 
500, 112  81 


243,287  48 


Triest. 


Vienna. 


I 


Total. 


$91. 249  52 
*605,'202'74* 


187, 653  46  I 
"33,296*9i' 


$995,  474  74  ' 
7, 145  17  I 
104,  939  67  I 
30, 192  91  I 
80,  808  03 
157,  018  38 
24,  754  42  ' 
8,598  66 
1,633  39  ' 
90,  854  59  I 
2, 747  .09  ' 


92,983  66 
197, 543  37 


5, 884  41 


22, 494  09 
64, 263  07 
19,500  38 


71, 187  94 
'95,'886*29 


91, 364  69 


36,883  56 

8,923  54 

32. 957  81 


1, 120, 909  27  ;  2, 040,  527  22       4, 070, 601  88 
762, 166  39     2,  437,  702  29       3, 699, 981  49 


$3,222  02 

2, 573  26 

1, 026, 393  68 

7, 145  17 

148, 557  80 

30, 192  91 

203, 202  54 

167, 797  84 

759, 493  81 

8,598  06 

511,551  28 

131, 272  17 

3, 549  01 

187, 653  46 

19,  773  65 

126, 280  57 

205,978  89 

6,395  67 

33,586  23 

73,963  25 

5,  884  41 

95,880  29 

22,494  09 

64,804  67 

19,600  38 

42, 150  09 

31,819  61 

131,360  23 


358,742  88 


397, 175  07 


370, 710  39 


*  No  consulate  established  at  Buda-Pesth  until  December,  1878. 
embraced  in  the  totals  firom  Vienna. 


Amounts  for  preceding  year  were 
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OREECE. 


Report^  by  Consul  Hancock^  of  Patrm^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Greece 

during  the  year  1879. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  U^^ITED   STATES. 

Imports. — Although  it  is  well  known  that  many  articles,  such  a«  sew- 
ing-machines, clocks,  pumps,  arms,  &c.,  are  received  by  Greece  from  the 
United  States,  through  their  being  re(;eived  indirectly  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  their  value.  Petroleum  is  the 
only  commodity  that  is  received  direct,  and  notwithstanding  that  the 
Greek  Government  has  increased  the  import  duty,  within  the  past  six 
months,  from  22  to  35  cents  of  a  drachma  per  oke,  its  consumption 
throughout  the  country  seems  steadily  on  the  increase,  although  here 
(Patras)  there  is  a  falling  off.  A  gas  company  having  lately  been  started, 
probably  importers  were  frightened  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  con- 
sumption— and,  of  course^  to  a  certain  extent  it  must  do  so — and  did 
not  order  as  hithereo.  But  gas  here  is  dearer  than  petroleum,  and 
therefore  a  certain  quantity  will  always  be  required.  The  quantities 
received  have  been  as  follows : 

At  Patras,  2,502  cases,  value  about  $3,503;  at  Corfu,  60,786  cases, 
value  about  $88,617 ;  at  Pin^us,  68,600  cases,  value  about  $96,040 ;  at 
Syra,  48,266  cases,  value  about  $62,802.  Total,  180,154  cases,  valued 
about  $250,962,  against  160,907  cases  received  during  1878,  and  132,060 
cases  during  1877. 

Exports. — The  invoices  certified  here,  and  the  agencies  attached  to 
this  consulate,  show  the  following  as  the  value  of  goods  sent  direct  to 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1879 : 

From  Patras ^465, 932  64 

From  Cepbalonia 169,762  50 

FromZante 50,557  68 

From  Corfu 5,9J8  58 

From  Syra 897  58 

Total 693,088  98 

Consisting  of  9,112  tons  of  currants,  costing  $684,273.07 ;  olive-oil  soap, 
$1,655.89:  wine,  $323.86;  goat-skins,  118  bales,  $5,938.58;  manufactured 
tobacco,  $897.58.    Total,  $693,088.98. 

The  total  value  for  1878  was  $543,606.91,  and  for  the  previous  year 
$635,208.36. 

The  principal  shipments  of  currants  were  made  early  in  the  autumn, 
the  average  cost  per  ton  being  $75.10  on  board  ship,  which  is  considerably 
over  the  average  cost  of  the  preceding  year,  which  was  $59.09  per  ton. 
Still,  American  merchants  were  most  fortunate  in  the  time  they  hit  upon 
for  procuring  their  supplies,  as  prices  advanced  very  considerably  after- 
wards, owing  to  circumstances  I  will  point  out  further  on. 
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The  direct  shipments  of  currants  to  the  Unitfed  States  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  as  follows : 


Years. 


1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Quantity.  | 

Duty. 

TonM. 

1,411  , 

5  centa  per  pound. 

2,637  • 

Do. 

2, 182  1 

Do. 

2,808  i 

Do. 

1,143  ' 

Do. 

3,356  ^ 
6,020  ' 
4,458  ; 

2}  centa  per  pound. 

Do. 
1  cent  per  pound. 

6,280 

Do. 

6,129 

Da 

8,379  . 

Do. 

7,804 

Do. 

6,325  * 

Do. 

9.146 

Do. 

.9,112 

Do. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  this  trade  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  that  since  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  by  the  United 
States  in  1872  to  1  cent  per  pound  the  quantity  has  about  doubled. 

SHIPPING. 

American  vessels  never  enjoyed  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this 
countiy,  still  occasionally  the  flag  was  to  be  seen  in  her  ports;  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  not  an  American  vessel  has  either  brought  or  taken 
cargo.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  has,  as  hitherto,  principally 
been  under  the  British  flag,  eleven  steamers  and  one  sailing  vessel  of 
that  nationality  having  loaded  portions  or  entire  cargoes  for  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  freight  by  steamers  has  been  from  22«.  6d.  to  30s.  and  10  per  cent, 
per  ton  gross  weight,  and  by  sailing  vessel  20«.  per  ton;  the  goods  im- 
ported have  chiefly  come  under  the  Italian  flag. 

•  GENERAL.  TBADE. 

The  exports  from  the  crop  of  currants  in  1878  reached  the  unprece- 
dented quantity  of  100,004  tons;  that  of  the  past  season  is  estimated  at 
10  per  cent,  less,  or,  say,  about  90,000  tons,  which  is  still  a  fair  crop. 
At  one  time  it  was  feared  the  falling  off  would  have  been  considerably 
greater,  a  new  malady  called  the  anthrs&nose  having  appeared  in  the 
province  of  Elis,  which  caused  the  young  shoots  in  many  vineyards  to 
be*affected  with  a  rough  excrescence,  which  was  followed  by  the  leaves 
and  fruit  withering  and  dropping  off.  Luckily  the  summer  heats  stopped 
the  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  in  August  and  September  the  weather 
was  most  favorable  for  the  drying,  and  the  fruit  was  secured  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

The  shipments  from  the  past  season's  crop  so  far  have  been  as  follows : 

Tons. 

To  United  States 8,160 

To  United  Kingdom 55,748 

To  Canada 877 

To  north  of  Europe 5,844 

ToTriest 1,446 

To  Russia 195 

To  France 10,451 

To  Malta 2 

To  port  for  orders 659 

To  be  shipped,  about 7,2i8 

Total 90.000 
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The  crop  of  valonia,  in  Acarnania,  in  1879  was  good  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity; that  of  the  Morea  is  short.  The  quantity  produced  was,  in  Acar- 
nania  and  Etolia,  4,500  tons;  Messenia  and  Achaia,  3,000  tons;  total, 
7,500  tons,  against  about  8,000  tons  the  preceding  year.  The  price  for 
second  quality  was  £11  per  ton  and  £14  for  the  best  on  board  ship.  It 
is  being  shipped  to  England,  Triest,  and  Italy. 

The  crop  of  olive  oil  last  year  proved  a  complete  failure;  but  this  was 
to  be  expected,  as  the  preceding  crop  was  very  abundant.  As  it  is  very 
rarely  that  the  trees  produce  two  years  in  succession,  the  stock  now  on 
hand  is  barely  suflBcient  for  local  consumption. 

The  following  were  about  the  prices  paid  for  produce  exported : 

Tobacco percwt..  $14  60 

Valonia,  tine per  ton..  68  00 

Valonia,  second  quality do 53  50 

Fustic .^ do 11  00 

Currants,  tinest ' per  cwt..  6  95 

Currants,  tine do 6  45 

Currants,  second do 5  35 

Cotton per  pound..  12 

Wool do....  09J 

Sultana  raisins percwt..  6  56 

Figs ..do 3  65 

Olive  oil per  ton..  1  75  to  1  95 

The  crop  of  wheat  and  Indian  com  was  very  small,  especially  wheat, 
which  was  spoiled  by  drought,  and  importations  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
had  to  be  made  from  the  Danube  and  Taganrog. 

The  average  prices  of  grain  were  as  follows: 

Wheat per  imperial  quintal. .  $17  55 

Barley do 7  45 

Maize do 9  30 

Oats do 5  60 

The  import  trade  of  Greece  for  the  past  year  was  more  active;  pro- 
ducers having  obtained  good  prices  could  afford  to  lay  out  more  money, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  present  year  ai*e  still  more  advantageous. 

Two  lines  of  steamers  call  here  monthly,  bringing  goods  from  England; 
that  is,  a  steamer  once  a  fortnight.  Every  trip  these  steamers  bring 
some  200  to  300  tons  of  goods,  composed  of  Manchester  goods,  iron, 
sugar,  coffee,  rice,  dry  hides,  and  various  other  articles.  At  least  fifteen 
cargoes  of  cod-fish,  principally  Labrador,  have  been  imported  during  the 

})a8t  year,  which  have  realized  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  per  quintal  for 
ost  freight  and  insurance.    A  small  quantity  of  Norwegian  fish  has 
also  been  received  via  Italy. 

Austrian  steamers,  carrying  mails,  goods,  and  passengers,  arrive  here 
from  Corfu  and  Triest  and  from  the  Levant  every  alternate  Monday; 
also,  another  Austrian  boat  arrives  here  eveiy  alternate  Saturday  from 
Corfu  and  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  leaves  on  the  return  voyage  the 
following  day.  An  occasional  French  steamer  also  calls  here  on  her 
way  to  Messina,  Naples,  and  Marseilles.  Greek  steamei'S  run  mails  and 
passengers  weekly  between  the  different  ports,  and  a  new  company  is 
being  formed  to  run  Greek  steamers  from  Volo  to  Brindisi,  calling  at 
the  intermediate  ports. 

The  course  of  exchange  has,  during  almost  the  whole  year,  ruled 
against  this  country,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  for  the  past  previous 
few  years,  the  government  having  always  managed  to  keep  the  rate  in 
check  by  promises  of  putting  an  end  to  the  forced  currency,  but  this 
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still  continues  and  seems  likely  to.    The  following  has  been  about  the 
average  rate  for  three-months'  bills  on  London : 

Drachmaa. 

January 29.10 

Febniary 29.80 

March 30.20 

April 29.60 

May 29,35 

June 29.45 

July 29.00 

August 29.30 

September 28.40 

October 28.00 

November 28.40 

December 28. 50 

The  finances  of  this  country  are  still  in  a  most  wretched  state.  Not- 
withstanding that  fresh  taxes  are  constantly  being  imposed,  there  is 
always  a  deficiency  in  the  budget. 

Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera,  combined  with  the  unconge- 
nial weather  experienced  last  autumn  throughout  France,  there  was  an 
immense  reduction  in  the  produce  of  wine  in  that  country,  estimated  at 
over  30,000,000  hectoliters.  As  soon  as  this  became  known  there  was 
an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of  currants,  in  some  instances  over 
100  per  cent,  it  having  been  discovered  last  year  in  France  (where  a 
considerable  quantity  of  currants  had  been  sent  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing spirits)  that  very  fair  wines  could  be  made  from  them,  especially 
champagne. 

It  is  estimated  that  France  will  consume  15,000  tons  of  the  past  sea- 
son's crop  of  currants  in  this  way,  without  reckoning  what  she  will 
receive  indirectly  from  England  and  other  countries.  I  have  been 
informed  that  100  kilograms  of  currants  (220  pounds)  will  give  3  hecto- 
liters of  wine ;  under  ordinary  circumstances  100  kilograms  of  currants 
would  cost  about  35  francs,  laid  down  in  France,  and  the  equivalent  of 
this  price,  after  deducting  expenses,  well  repays  the  cultivator ;  but  the 

Srice  now  paying  is  65  to  70  francs  per  100  kilograms:  it  will  readily 
e  seen  what  a  great  boon  it  is  to  this  country  that  such  a  new  outlet 
has  been  opened  for  her  principal  produce,  for  although  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  weather  in  France  next  autumn  will  be  the  same  as 
it  was  last,  still  it  is  known  that  the  decrease  caused  by  the  phylloxera 
is  very  great,  and  must  be  felt  for  some  years,  even  should  a  means  be 
found  to  eradicate  it;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  other  coun- 
tries finding  France  can  make  good  wines  from  dried  currants  will  also 
do  likewise,  so  that  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  enhanced  value  of 
currants  will  continue,  and  that  the  produce,  which  at  one  time  it  was 
apprehended  would  almost  exceed  the  demand,  will  go  on  increasing, 
there  being  plenty  of  land  still  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  British  vessels,  with  their  crews,  that  have 
arrived  at  this  port  during  the  past  five  years : 


Years. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

1876 

124 
139 
148 
125 
119 

101,157 
122.442 
130,123 
114.930 
97,339 

3,341 
3,926 
4.1OT 
3,621 
3,007 

1870 

1877 

1878 

1879 

The  reason  of  the  falling  oflf  in  the  past  year  was  partly  on  account 
of  the  short  crop  and  probably  partly  on  account  of  the  low  rates  of 
freight  offering;  the  average  rate  of  fi^eight  by  steamer  to  the  United 
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Eongdom  was  25«.  and  10  per  cent,  per  too ;  to  Marseilles,  IQa.  and  5 
I)er  cent.,  and  to  north  of  France  by  sailing  vessels,  25«.  and  5  per 
cent,  per  ton  for  fruit  in  bags. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  contract  has  lately  been  ceded  to  a  French  company  under  the 
name  of  P.  Magnae  to  construct  a  breakwater  for  this  port,  for  the  sum 
of  4,923^500  francs,  to  be  commenced  at  once  and  to  be  finished  in  five 
years.  This  has  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Chambers,  but  if  it  is  carried 
out  will  prove  of  immense  advantage. 

A  French  company  is  also  forming  a  port  at  Catacolo,  and  have  already 
made  some  progress,  but  the  work  cannot  be  finished  for  several  yeai^ 
hence. 

Eoad-making  has  made  no  progress  worth  mentioning,  although  a 
special  tax  for  this  purpose  was  collected.  It  is  said,  however,  several 
are  about  to  be  commenced  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Germans  still  continue  excavating  at  Olympia,  and  have  now 
opened  up  a  considerable  area,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  anything  par- 
ticularly interesting  having  been  discovered  of  late,  excepting  a  foot, 
bearing  a  golden  sandal,  said  to  complete  the  statue  of  Mercury  of 
Praxiteles,  which,  I  understand,  is  considered  the  finest  work  of  ancient 
Greece  now  existing. 

From  a  census  taken  during  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  Greece, 
being  divided  into  13  districts,  which  are  composed  of  59  provinces,  is  in- 
habited by  a  population  of  1,679,775,  including  the  army  (18,521),  the 
navy  (2,002),  and  sailors  on  foreign  voyages  (5,180),  of  which  881,080 
are  males  and  798.695  females,  of  which  743,494  inhabit  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, 547,384  continental  Greece,  132,020  the  islands  of  the  -^gean, 
and  231,174  the  Ionian  Islands.  According  to  the  census  taken  in  1870, 
the  total  population  was  1,457,894,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
221,861  souls,  or  1.69  per  cent. 

E.  HAXCOCK. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Patras,  January  31,  1880. 


TURKISH    EMPIRE. 

Beportj  by  Consul- General  Heap,  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Turlcuh 
Empire  for  tJie  year  ending  June  30,  18T9. 

LACK  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  this 
empire  has  prevented  the  making  of  a  regular  report  on  the  subject. 
The  Turkish  authorities  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  informa- 
tion, and  apathy^  indifference,  and  ignorance  about  these  and  kindred 
subjects  prevail  m  the  public  offices.  The  confusion  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  empire  may  in  some  measure  explain  this  state  of  things, 
and  the  long  arrears  of  pay  due  to  nearly  all  the  public  employes  render 
them  quite  indifferent  to  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  well  as 
to  the  complaints  to  which  their  neglect  gives  rise. 

The  want  of  system  in  the  custom-house,  where  we  have  principally  to 
look  for  statistics,  added  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Turks  to  impart  in- 
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formation,  gives  such  a  fragmentary  character  to  the  meager  data  we  may 
sncceed  in  collecting  as  to  render  them  of  little  interest  or  value.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  tlie  offices  of  the  provinces. 

INTERNAL   COMMI'NICATION. 

The  means  of  communication  in  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  are  in  a  most 
primitive  state.  It  is  true  that  sporadic  attempts  are  made  by  the  more 
enlightened  or  enterprising  governors  to  make  roads  and  to  improve  by 
other  works  the  means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  the  interiou  from  one 
town  to  another,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard,  but  reforms  of  this  kind  are 
generally  viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  old  fanatical  Turkish  party,  who 
look  upon  them  as  a  mere  yielding  to  the  exigencies  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, and  therefore  a  weakening  of  Moslemism,  and  by  the  natives  gen- 
erally they  are  considered,  as  indeed  they  frequently  are,  a^  pretexts 
for  additional  taxation.  Works  made  by  forced  labor  (corvee)  cause  more 
discontent  than  satisfaction,  and  the  complaints  they  occasion  when  they 
reach  headquarters  are  used  as  excuses  for  the  removal  of  the  reforming 
"  Vali'^  and  the  appointment  of  a  more  favored  courtier.  The  successor 
naturally  avoids  as  much  as  possible  following  in  his  predecessor's  foot- 
steps, and  not  only  discontinues  the  improvements  but  neglects  to  keep 
in  repair  those  already  made.  Beads  made  by  forced  labor  are  geni- 
ally badly  constructed,  and  unless  constantly  repaired  speedily  fall  to 
ruin. 

CONDITION  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

The  expense  of  transportation  in  Asia  Minor  of  agricultural  produce 
amounts  frequently  to  treble  its  value ;  hence  the  cultivation  of  exten- 
sive tracts  of  rich  lands  in  the  interior  is  neglected,  as  the  people  plant 
only  what  is  necessary  to  provide  for  their  immediate  wants  and  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Except  near  a  seaport,  nothing  is  raised  for  exportation, 
and  the  people  have  no  surplus  to  pay  for  imports.  Thus  a  large,  pop- 
ulous, and  extremely  rich  country  is  reduced  by  ignorance,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  maladministration  to  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  wretchedness  of  the  population  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  the 
provinces  devastated  by  the  late  war,  is  indescribable. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Petroleum,  from  its  low  price  and  its  facility  of  transportation,  finds 
a  ready  sale  even  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  used 
by  everybody  and  everywhere ;  even  the  sacred  lamps  over  the  Prophet's 
tomb  at  Mecca  are  fed  with  oil  from  the  wells  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alcohol — Petroleum  and  alcohol  are  the  principal  imports  from  the 
United  States. 

Arms. — There  has  been  a  large  importation  of  arms  from  the  United 
States  by  the  government,  but  this,  as  well  as  that  of  other  warlike 
stores,  has  nearly  if  not  quite  come  to  an  end. 

Anthracite  coal,  from  Pennsylvania,  has  been  sent  to  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  as  an  experiment,  but  unfortunately  the  quality  was 
found  to  be  inferior  even  by  our  own  naval  officers,  and  it  obtained  no 
sale.  Only  coal  of  a  fair  quality  can  be  sold  here,  and  there  must  also 
be  a  reasonable  economy  in  the  price  or  some  advantage  in  its  use  to 
induce  the  changes  in  the  furnaces  of  steamers  to  adapt  them  to  burn 
anthracite.  The  coal  from  the  mines  of  Heraclea,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
although  the  quality  is  not  of  the  best,  is  much  used  here  on  account  of 
its  low  price,  especially  by  the  Bosphorus  and  coasting  steamers.    There 
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are  coal  mines  of  a  better  quality  near  Smyrna,  but  here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  government,  in  its  blind  ignorance  to  its  best  interests,  has  thrown 
so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  ottered  to  work  them, 
that  but  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  coal  is  extracted  from  them. 

Cereals, — The  vicinity  of  the  grain-producing  provinces  of  Russia  ren- 
ders the  competition  of  the  United  States  in  wheat  and  flour  almost 
hopeless,  and  in  Indian  com  and  barley  entirely  so. 

Labor-saving  machinery, — The  excellent  and  economical  labor-saving 
machinery  of  the  United  States  finds  as  yet  only  a  limited  sale  in  this 
country.  ^  The  habits  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  interior  provinces, 
are  so  primitive,  that  even  if  they  could  afford  to  purchase  improved 
agricultural  implements  few  would  employ  them.  They  must  be  edu- 
cated to  their  use,  but  for  the  present  their  poverty  would  in  any  case 
preclude  their  purchasing  them. 

AMERICAN   STEAMSHIPS  WANTED. 

No  American  merchant  vessel  has  arrived  here  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  All  imports  from  the  United  States  have  come  under  foreign 
flags,  on  account  of  the  cheaper  freights.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
a  line  of  steamers  from  the  United  States,  prudently  and  economically 
managed,  would  soon  find  remunerative  employment,  and  in  time  estab- 
lish a  direct  and  profitable  trade.  They  might  touch  at  diflferent  ports 
on  their  way  up  the  Mediterranean  and  archipelago,  such  as  Tangiers, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Palermo,  Beirut,  Smyrna,  and  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  extend  their  voyages  to  Odessa  and  Trebizond,  Batoum 
or  Poti. 

The  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Persia,  which  has  followed  from 
a  remote  period  the  route  from  Trebizond.  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
transferred  to  Poti,  which  is  already  in  railroad  connection  with  Tiflis, 
and  will  eventually  be  with  Persia.  When  Persia,  inhabited  as  it  is  by 
a  more  progressive,  if  not  more  enlightened,  people,  is  brought  into 
easier  communication  with  the  Western  World  a  market  will  be  found 
there  for  our  produce  and  manufactures. 

BRITISH   STEAMSHIPS. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  an  American  line  of  steamers  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  serious  competition  on  the  part  of  the  English,  who 
have  already  many  such  lines  in  operation,  and  whose  ships,  of  large 
tonnage  and  excellently  appointed,  are  very  economically  managed. 
Besides  transient  steamers,  there  are  no  less  than  five  companies  trading 
between  England  and  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  viz : 

The  Inman  line,  with  25  steamers,  ranging  from  700  to  6,000  tons ; 
the  Cunard  line,  with  20  steamers,  of  1,000  to  3,000  tons;  the  Moss 
line,  with  16  steamers  of  1,500  to  4,000  tons ;  the  Pappayanni  line,  with 
8  steamers  of  2,800  to  3,000  tons ;  and  the  London  and  Levant  line. 

All  these  lines  carry  through  freight  for  the  United  States,  with  trans- 
shipment at  Liverpool. 

Other  foreign  steamships, — In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  French, 
Italian,  Austrian,  Eussian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian  lines  of  weekly 
steamers  carrying  mails  and  passengers  as  well  as  freight. 

NAVIGATION. 

The  inclosed  tables,  numbered  1,  2,  and  3,  show  the  arrivals  and  clear- 
ances of  sailing  vessels  and  steamers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  not  a  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
appears  on  them. 

OUR  CARRYING  TRADE  IN  FOREIGN  HANDS. 

All  imports  from  the  United  States  direct  come  principally  in  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  sailing  vessels,  or,  if  indirectly,  in  British  steamers,  via 
Liverpool.  Petroleum  and  alcohol  are  the  principal  imports  in  sailing 
vessels.  On  the  first  of  these  two  articles  the  sum  of  $185,000  has  been 
paid  for  freight  to  this  port  during  the  twelve  months  embraced  in  these 
returns,  the  whole  of  which  has  gone  to  foreign  vessels.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey  pays  a  tax 
in  freight  to  foreign  shipping  which  should  be  an  important  element  for 
the  support  of  our  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  exports  hence  to  the  United  States  are  sent  via 
England  in  British  steamers. 

STEAM  vs.   SAILING  VESSELS. 

There  is  a  drawback  on  the  commerce  in  sailing  vessels  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  coming  up  the  Dardanelles  when  contrary  winds  prevail,  or 
the  exi)ense  of  tonnage.  Vessels  are  frequently  delayed  there  several 
weeks  by  northerly  winds,  unless  they  resign  themselves  to  the  cost  of 
a  towboat ;  and  the  same  delay  or  expense  occurs  here  if  they  are  bound 
to  the  Black  Sea.  For  this  cause  the  commerce  by  steam  is  gradually 
superseding  that  by  sailing  vessels. 

PROJECTED  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT    IN   CONSTANTINOPLE. 

An  important  improvement  has  been  projected  here  in  the  construc- 
tion of  quays  and  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  Golden  Horn,  a  conces- 
sion for  this  great  work  having  been  granted  to  Michel  Pacha,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  light-house  department  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  will  be  a  great  undertaking,  if  it  is  ever  carried  out,  the  expendi- 
ture being  estimated  at  upwards  of  $40,000,000.  The  money  will  be 
furnished  by  European  capitalists,  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  this 
government  is  quite  unable  to  contribute  the  slightest  pecuniary  assist- 
ance. This  harbor,  which  by  nature  is  one  of  the  most  secure,  capacious, 
and  beautiful  in  the  world,  has  become  by  neglect  and  ignorance  very 
inconvenient.  There  are  no  landing  docks  or  stages,  and  all  steamers 
are  compelled  to  discharge  in  lighters,  at  great  delay,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense. Although  there  is  deep  water  close  inshore,  there  are  few  places 
where  it  is  convenient  or  perfectly  secure  to  land  even  from  a  boat,  build- 
ings being  crowded  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  indeed,  over  the  water,  on 
piles. 

ROUMANIA  AND  BULGARIA. 

When  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  the  provinces  still 
remaining  to  Turkey  in  Europe  have  recovered  from  the  eff'ects  of  the 
late  devastating  war,  and  tranquillity  is  restored  where  agitation  and 
disquiet  are  still  kept  up,  we  may  expect  an  active  revival  of  commerce 
in  those  regions.  The  people  are  intelligent  and  progressive ;  those  of 
the  autonomous  provinces  are  ambitious  to  stand  in  line  with  their  more 
advanced  neighbors.  The  means  of  education  and  the  study  of  the 
useful  and  liberal  as  well  as  of  the  ornamental  arts  are  eagerly  sought 
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for  by  their  youth.  After  many  generations  of  darkness  the  light  of 
liberty  has  at  last  dawned  on  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  ardor 
with  which  the  means  of  educaticn  are  availed  of,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  the  study  of  liberal  institutions  is  pursued  by  the  youth  of  Bul- 
garia, how  severe  the  repression  must  have  been.  When  commercial 
relations  have  been  established  between  the  United  States  and  these 
provinces  we  may  expect  a  large  demand  for  our  manufactures. 

TRADE  BETWEEN   THE   UNITED  STATES  AND  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I  inclose  a  brief  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  between  the 
United  States  and  Constantinople  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last. 
The  table  of  imports,  for  reasons  already  stated,  does  not  include  all  tlie 
goods  received  from  the  United  States. 

G.  H.  HEAP. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Constantinople^  December  20,  1879. 


COMMERCE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
No.  1. — Sailing  vesseU  airived  and  chared  dured  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 


Ottoman 

Samian 

German 

British 

Anstro-Hongarian 

Danish 

Spanish 

french 

Greek 

Dntoh 

Italian *.. 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

Roumanian 

Russian 

TTraguayan 

Coasting 

Total 


Number. 

Tons. 

3,705 

107 

36 

161 

616 

4 

2 

10 

330,699 

8,539 

13,366 

45,  O'aI 

194,155 
588 

498 

467 

3,344 

2 

1,158 

44 

13 

104 

3 

645,908 
368 

438,954 

13,962 

2,318 

8,352 

726 

6,790 

88,65a 

14,999  I 


1, 792, 460 


No.  2. — Steamers  arrived  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Flag. 

1 

1     Number. 

Tons. 

Ottoman 

:                         9 

1,667 

Samian 

::::;::::::::::::!          lo 

891 

nnrmAfi      *..    

1                   47 

39.998 

2.641,313 

58,371 

16,332 

British 

3, 390 

Belgian 

;                    72 

Danish 

18 

Prench    

142 

101,236 
56,604 

Greek 

188 

Dutch 

!                    29 

27,848 

Italian 

107 

20,400 

Swedish  and  Norwegian    

57 

34,058 

Russian 

4 

1,921 

Servian 

1 

644 

Coasting 

411 

78,876 

Total 

4,485 

3, 079, 943 

• 
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No.  3. — Mail  steamers  arrived  and  cleared  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Name  of  company  and  flag. 


'Number.'    Tona. 


Lloyd's,  Austrian. !  397 

Messagerida,  French j  209  j 

Kussian  Company I  223 

Mahaous^,  Ottoman i  117 

Kh6divi6,  Egyptian 45 

Florio,  Italian I  142 

Total I  1,133  I  1,071,443 


424.462 

248,  oai 

144, 711 
09,735 
41,480 

143,034 


Statement  ehowing  the  imports  and  exports  between  Constantinople^  Turkey ^  and  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


I  Amovmt  I 


Value. 


Martini-Henry  rifles number. 

Petroleum cases. 

Gunpowder pounds. 

Lead do... 

Antimony do... 

Zino * do... 

Alcohol packages. 

Rum barrels. 

Turpentine do... 

Patent  medicines packages. 

Hardware,  machinery,  &c do... 

Sundries do... 


68.000 

420,680 

240,000 

674,000 

20,458 

8,840 

6,896 

200 

400 

929 

792 

45 


$992,776  60 
700,551  12 

635.037  36 


120.229  37 

15,894  69 

6,870  90 

2,132  00 

403  82 


2,472,884  36 


EXPORTS. 


6mn  tragacanth cwt. 

Ottar  of  roses ounces. 

Opium pounds. 

Canary  seed bags. 

Turkish  basaar  goods cases. 

Rugs bales. 

Carpets do... 

Tobacco pounds. 

Wool bales. 

Oil  of  geranium pounds. 

Oil  of  sandalwood do... 

Scamony do... 

Onm  mastic do... 

Sundries boxes , 


428  I 

4,020  I 

7,439 

3,020 

76 

33 

26 

15,565 


135 
121 
2H 


$26,231  68 

26,146  78 

25,330  00 

16,948  10 

15,618  92 

7,083  28 

6,581  81 

3,809  88 

2,813  87 

1,419  03 

855  28 

734  89 

20  80 

650  00 

I        133,690  81 


ROUMANIA. 


Reporty  by  Consular  Agent  Stern,  of  Bucharest,  on  Roumania,  its  inde- 
pendence, condition,  products,  and  foreign  commerce. 

INDEPENDENCE   OF  ROUMANIA. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  Turco-Russian  war,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  i)olitical  as  well  as  territorial  condition  of  Rou- 
mania  has  undergone  important  changes,  which  are  calculated  to  modify 
both  her  international  r61e  and  her  economical  development. 

According  to  the  Convention  of  Paris  of  1858^  the  two  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  increased  by  a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  were 
placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  seven  great  powers  and  the 
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Buzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  They  were  to  have  an  autonomouA 
admisistratioa  and  to  be  governed  by  a  separate  hospodar.  The  election 
in  1859  of  Prince  Alexander  Konza  by  the  assemblies  of  both  countries 
realized  a  personal  union  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  powers  for 
the  lifetime  of  Prince  Konza.  In  1861  another  firman  of  the  Porte  ap- 
proved the  administrative  and  legislative  union.  When,  in  1866,  Prince 
Konza  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  Prince  Charles,  of  Hohenzollern, 
elected,  the  complete  union  was,  after  protracted  negotiations,  recog- 
nized by  the  powers  and  the  Porte,  who  granted  a  firman  of  investiture 
(October  23, 1866).  Owing  to  the  ill-defined  status  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Koumania,  she  disclaimed  all  connection  of  vassalage  with  the  Porte 
beyond  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  while  the  latter  continued  to  consider 
her  as  a  privileged  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  protested 
against  her  accrediting  diplomatical  agents  at  the  foreign  courts  and 
concluding  direct  treaties  with  them. 

Before  the  Kussian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth,  in  April,  1877,  a  conven- 
tion wa«  concluded  (a  copy  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you), 
wherein  the  conditions  of  the  passage  through  and  the  sojourn  in  Rou- 
mauiaof  the  Russian  army  was  regulated  and  the  integrity  of  the  present 
territory  of  Roumania  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Until  the  latter  part  of 
the  siege  of  Plevna,  Roumania  observed  a  neutral  attitude,  but  when  the 
Porte  insisted  to  occupy  Roumania,  and  the  powers  declined  to  defend 
either  her  ]ieutrality  or  that  of  the  Danube,  it  became  evident  that  her 
line  of  defense  was  no  more  this  river,  but  Plevna,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
Russian  defeat  Roumania  was  likely  to  become  the  battle-field.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  the 
Roumanian  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  joined  the  Russian  army. 

The  declaration  of  independence  (May,  1877)  and  the  rupture  of  the 
ancient  ties  with  Turkey  was  a  natural  result  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

In  spite  of  the  gallant  conduct  and  the  valuable  services  of  her  troops, 
Roumania  was  not  admitted  to  participate  in  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano, 
which  contained  clauses  affecting  her  closely.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  stip- 
ulated the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the  Do- 
brondsha,  and  acknowledged  her  independence,  subject,  however,  to  the 
condition  (article  44)  of  granting  civil  and  political  equality  and  liberty 
of  trade  to  all,  without  destruction  of  religious  creed. 

Accepting  her  new  position,  Roumania  has  occupied  the  Dobrondsha, 
a  country  which,  besides  being  larger  and  having  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation than  Bessarabia,  offers  the  advantage  of  several  good  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  such  as  Kustendje  and  Sulina,  which,  if  properly  im- 
proved, will  become  excellent  means  of  commercial  prosperity.  A  con- 
stitutional convention  will  soon  be  convoked  in  order  to  extend  that 
civil  equality  and  religious  freedom  which  the  powers  have  stipulated 
as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  her  independence.  Roumania  cannot,  in- 
deed, desire  to  start  on  her  new  career  with  a  practical  denial  of  these 
principles,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  by  civilized  nations. 

TERRITORY  A^D  POPULATION. 

The  present  territory  of  Roumania  may  be  estimated  at  125,504  kilo- 
laeters,  comprising  the  probable  area  of  the  Dobrudtdia,  viz,  11,461  kilo- 
meters. The  last  returns  show  a  total  i)opulation  of  5,300,000,  30  to 
40  inhabitants  per  square  kilometer,  the  smallest  density  in  European 
states.  Of  these  more  than  five-eighths  are  peasants  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. The  towns  contain  1,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  65,000 
are  tradesmen^  33,000  merchants,  25,000  artisans,  23,000  public  officers, 
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9,800  priests,  3,970  monks  and  nuns.  The  mortality  is  considerable, 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures.  In  1874 
there  was  an  excedent  of  2,805  deaths.  If  the  population  has  increased 
since  1860,  with  13,000,  this  is  attributable  to  the  immigration,  which 
ought  to  be  favored  by  all  possible  means,  instead  of  being  checked,  as 
it  were,  by  restrictions  and  defense  of  colonization. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  the  almost  complete  absence  of  industry  the  main  production  is 
that  of  the  soil,  of  which  about  two-thirds,  about  7,823,439  hectares,  are 
cultivated,  while  nearly  2,500,000  are  totally  uncultivated.  In  1875 
there  were  sown  one  and  one-third  million  hectares  with  wheat,  yielding 
11,500,000  hectoliters;  one  and  one-third  million  hectares  with  Indian 
corn,  yielding  22,000,000  hectoliters;  402,000  hectares  with  oats,  yield- 
ing 3,250,000  hectoliters ;  335,000  hectares  with  rye  and  barley,  yielding 
2,500,000  hectoliters ;  48,000  hectares  with  rape-seed,  yielding  250,000 
hectoliters ;  46,000  hectares  with  potatoes,  yielding  23,500,000  kilograms ; 
33,000  hectares  with  tobacco,  yielding  1,750^000  kilograms ;  33,000  hec- 
tares with  vegetables,  yielding  14,500,000  kilograms. 

The  wine  crop  was  in  1874  1,250,000  hectoliters ;  in  1875  1,500,000, 
little  less  than  12  hectoliters  per  hectare. 

The  total  production  of  the  country  does  not  exceed  400,000,000  francs. 
The  crops  have  been  but  average  ever  since  1866,  on  account  of  unfa- 
vorable climatical  circumstances,  frequent  and  excessive  droughts,  want 
of  proper  irrigation,  and  especially  of  old  routine  of  agriculture.  There 
is,  however,  an  increasing  use  of  agricultural  machines  imported  from 
England,  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The  total 
amount  of  machines  employed  in  1875  was  only  2,937.  Unfortunately 
the  number  of  cattle  is  on  the  decrease  since  1870,  and  on  many  sides 
the  desire  has  been  expressed  to  import  a  good  race  of  horses,  and  espe- 
cially oxen :  the  latter  from  America.  The  government  is  disposed  to 
offer  special  advantages  and  facilities  to  such  import,  and  I  would  call 
the  special  attention  of  American  growers  and  exporters  to  this  point 
Applications  to  this  office  will  be  readily  answered  and  all  information 
given. 

Other  branches  of  industry  are  little  cultivated.  The  soil  contains 
rich  sediments  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals;  likewise  coal 
and  other  minerals.  Capital  and  labor  will  find  here  a  profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  future.  Salt  and  petroleum  are  much  explored,  and  the 
former  largely  exported;  the  latter,  however,  is  largely  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Owing  to  the  blockade  of  the  Danube  during  the  late  war  the  trade 
has  suffered  severely  by  the  reduction  of  the  exports,  little  compensated 
by  the  supplies  to  the  Russian  army.  Since  a  number  of  years  the 
exports  of  cereals  have  diminished.  This  is  ascribed  first  to  the  increased 
export  to  Europe  of  Russian  and  American  cereals,  and  secondly  to  the 
inferior  quality  and  higher  cost  of  Roumanian  cereals.  It  is  evident 
that  America  will  in  a  few  years  make  dangerous  competition  to  the 
wheat,  as  well  as  Indian  corn  and  oats,  from  the  Danube.  Efforts 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  made  to  improve  the  means  of  communication, 
profiting  of  the  seaports  of  the  Dobrudsha,  and  to  ameliorate  th^  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  increasing  the  use  of  agricultural  machines.  The 
commissioner  of  Roumania,  in  his  official  report  on  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
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calls  special  attention  to  the  American  machines,  which  will  find  an  im- 
portant market  in  this  country. 

The  stagnation  of  the  export  trade  has  naturally  been  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding stagnation  of  the  imports  and  of  the  trade  in  general. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  and  exports  for  the  year  1875, 
according  to  the  last  official  returns. 

Table  A  shows  the  totals  of  the  principal  articles  exported,  their 
quantity,  value,  and  destination.  By  far  the  most  important  articles 
exported  are  the  cereals,  for  which  the  markets  are:  Turkey,  with 
27,000,000  francs;  France,  21,000,000;  England,  nearly  18,000,000; 
Austria,  nearly  16,000,000.  These  countries  receive  nothing  except 
rongh  materials  from  Roumania,  which  they  send  back  manufactured. 

Table  B  specifies  the  principal  cereals  exported. 

The  animals  exported  are  principally  asses  and  mules,  buffaloes,  oxen 
and  calves,  horses,  sheep,  swine  (of  which  4,809,548  go  to  llungary), 
small  quantities  of  fish,  and  poultry. 

Among  the  animal  products  may  be  mentioned  white  and  dyed  wool 
(5,750,000  fmucs),  skins,  meal,  honey,  bones,  hair  of  horses,  swine  and 
oxen,  butter,  eggs,  &c. 

The  manufactures  of  animal  products  comprise  milk  and  cheese,  wax, 
candles,  caviare,  and  grease. 

Of  minerals  should  be  mentioned,  tar  (725,119  francs),  salt  (970,294 
exported  to  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia),  gas,  petroleum  (1,700,475  to 
Austria,  and  Turkey). 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  same  year,  1875,  amounted  to  100,834,169  francs, 
divided  as  follows : 

Franca. 

From  England 25,158,227 

From  Austria-Hungary 40,206,069 

From  Belgium 177,454 

From  France 15,560,859 

From  Germany 4,969,413 

From  Italy 374,250 

From  Russia 2,395,906 

From  Ser\ia 153,877 

From  Turkey 7,354,262 

From  other  countries 4,483,822 

Table  C  specifies  the  principal  articles  imported,  their  origin,  and 
value  in  francs. 

COMMUNICATION. 

The  principal  means  of  communication  has  hitherto  been  the  Danube, 
for  the  carrying  trade  ad  well  as  the  service  between  the  12  small  Rou- 
manian ports.  The  navigation  is  carried  on  especially  by  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Danube  Navigation  Company.  Recently  the  increased  sys- 
tem of  railways  has  greatly  promoted  the  facilities  for  communication; 
their  utility  is,  however,  diminished  by  the  lack  of  sufficient  branch  roads. 
Roumania  at  present,  1,233  kilometers  of  railway.  The  principal  line 
^953  kilometers)  runs  through  the  whole  country  from  Itzkan  (Austrian 
irontier)  to  Verciorova  near  Oreova  ^Hungarian  frontier),  where  it  .is 
connected  with  the  Oreova-Temesvar  line,  while  the  branch  line,  lassy- 
Unghen's  (on  the  Pruth),  connects  it  with  the  Russian  railway,  and  the 
line  Bucharest-Giurgewo  carries  it  to  the  Danube.  It  connects,  there- 
fore, the  country  with  Buko  wina,  Jalicia,  Russia,  the  Banat,  Bessarabia, 
and  Odessa.  When  the  projected  bridge  over  tne  Danube  shall  be  con- 
structed, this  route  will  become  the  shortest  connection  between  the 
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Occident  aud  the  East.  The  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  line^ 
Bucharest-Giurgewo,  have  been  constructed  and  are  run  by  private  com- 
panies with  government  guarantee.  The  cost  of  construction  is  270,000 
francs  per  kilometer,  the  state  guaranteeing  a  revenue  of  7^  per  cent* 
viz,  a  total  annuity  of  22,500,000  of  francs,  of  which  the  traffic  receipts 
cover  scarcely  one-seventh. 

Bucharest,  the  capital,  can  now  be  reached  direct  fix)m  Vienna  in  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  city  has  much  improved  in  the  last  five  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  better  paved,  and  hghted  with  gas,  tramways  now  extend 
in  all  directions.    The  population  is  estimated  at  225,000  souls. 

FFNANCES. 

Considering  the  exceptional  position  which  she  has  held,  and  largely 
imposed  upon  herself,  by  reason  of  her  exclusive  laws,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Koumania  has  continued  to  improve.  I  await  the  official  re- 
turns in  order  to  transmit  a  complete  report  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1878.  In  1877  the  public 
debt  amounted  to  468,077,730  francs,  with  an  annuity  of  40,500,000 
francs.  The  income  was  estimated  at  81,000,000  francs,  the  expenses  at 
87,500,000  francs,  showing  a  deficit  of  6,500,000  francs.  According  to 
reliable  sources,  the  floating  debt  in  1878  will  be  not  less  than  117,000,000' 
francs,  equal  to  an  annuity  of  55,700,000  francs,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
total  revenue.  Adding  to  this  the  minimum  of  the  annual  expenses  of 
42,000,000  francs,  we  obtain  98,000,000  francs,  against  a  regular  revenue 
of  80,000,000  francs,  viz,  a  yearly  deficit  of  18,000,000  francs.  Eflforts 
are  made  to  remedy  this  by  sales  of  state  property  (which  is  estimated 
at  300,000,000  francs),  reduction  of  expenses  (especially  for  army  pur- 
poses), and  increase  of  customs  duties,  &c. 

EDUCATION. 

Very  considerable  strides  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  improve 
education,  and  if  the  projected  plan  should  be  carried  out,  important 
advances  may  be  attained  within  a  few  years.  Instruction  is  gratuitous 
and  compulsory  since  1864.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts is  2,182,  with  56,700  pupils;  in  the  towns,  232,  with  26,500  pu- 
pils, besides  224  private  schools.  Bucharest  and  Jassy  have  each  a 
university. 

LAWS  AND  JUSTICE. 

Since  1860  Eoumania  has  a  complete  codification  of  civil  and  criminal 
law,  modeled  after  the  French  codes.  Procedure  is  public  and  oral.  The 
judicial  system  comprises  justices  of  peace,  tribunals  of  first  instance 
(at  the  residence  of  each  district),  four  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  court 
of  cassation. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  the  foregoing  exhibits  and  remairks  you  will  observe  that  im- 
portant changes  have  and  are  taking  place  in  the  political  and  econom- 
ical condition  of  the  country.  The  admission  of  the  state  into  the  great 
family  of  nations,  and  its  direct  and  constant  communication  with  the 
life,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  west  of  Europe,  are  rapidly  working 
revolutions  which  are  destined  to  accomplish  important  results.  For 
centuries  the  rich  granary  of  the  contending  forces  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  Roumania  at  length  independent,  an<l  extending  equal  rights 
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to  all  her  subjects,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  latter  beneficent  act 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  ever  bear  a  prominent  his- 
torical tecognition,  cannot  fail,  under  the  new  impetus  given  to  her  pro- 
ductions and  the  development  of  her  resources,  to  attain  in  the  east  a 
portion  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

ADOLPH  STERN. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

BucJiarest 
38  0  R— VOL  II 
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RUSSIA. 


Report,  by  Comul-General  Edicards^  of  St.  Petersburg ^  on  the  imports  and 
ej^orts  of  Eussiajfor  the  years  1877  and  1878,  and  a  schedule  of  duties 
on  imports  into  Russia  under  existing  statutes, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  your  information  a  com- 
parative statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Kussia  during  the 
years  1877  and  1878^  also  a  schedule  of  duties  on  importations  iuto  Rus- 
sia under  existing  statutes. 

DISTURBED   CONDITION   OF   THE  COUNTRY. 

The  ukase  by  which  all  custom  dues  are  payable  in  gold  has  been  in 
operation  two  years  and  four  months,  and,  coupled  with  the  high  rate  of 
exchange  which  has  prevailed  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period, 
has  had  the  effect  to  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  introducing  into 
this  market  goods  and  wares  upon  which  a  high  tarift*  is  imposed. 

The  real  cause  of  the  high  rate  of  exchange  and  consequent  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  paper  currency,  which  is  the  only  current 
money  in  use  in  business  and  commercial  transactions  in  Kussia,  lies,  it 
is  held  in  well-informed  circles,  not  so  much  in  the  existence  of  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  country,  as  in  an  ap- 
prehension that  the  government  officials  may  in  their  zealous  endeavors 
to  surmount  the  internal  difficulties  and  disorders  bring  about,  by  the 
execution  of  severe  measures,  complications  into  which  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  who  might  keep  out  of  them  or  who  might  be  drawn  in.  Con- 
sequent confusion  and  uneasiness  prevail  throughout  social,  financial, 
and  commercial  circles. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  Bussia  is  in  a  most  infiammable  state, 
and  it  seems  impossible  for  the  gendarmerie  to  discover  even  the  print- 
ing presses  of  the  secret  societies,  and  they  are  certainly  unable  to 
obtain  any  data  relative  to  the  connections  or  dimensions  of  the  organ- 
izations. The  government  cannot  be  brought  face  to  face  with  them, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  severity  will  not  repress  them,  but  may 
be  productive  of  injurious  results. 

It  would  seem  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  especially  among  that  element  who  were 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  a  certain  amount  of  inert 
sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  socialists.  There  is  also  a  wide  spread 
belief  that  effective  redress  for  the  abuse  of  administrative  authority 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  and  the  internal  disorders^ 
lies  in  placing  the  administration  to  a  certain  extent  under  public  check.. 

THE  PLAGUE  IN  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA. 

The  loss  to  Eussian  commerce  by  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in 
Southern  Eussia  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
because  this  loss  was  not  confined  to  the  neighborhood  iufeeted  by  the 
epidemic,  but  extended  to  and  cast  a  gloom  over  the  entire  country,  and 
seriously  disturbed  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  country. 

The  news  of  the  disappearance  of  the  plague  caujei  business  to  re- 
vive, the  rate  of  exchange  fell,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  trade 
all  indications  pointed  to  a  decided  improvement  in  the  business  and 
commercial  affairs  of  the  country. 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  AS  THEY  AFFECT   COMMESCE. 

"The  sudden  "and  unexpected  activity  of  the  secret  organizations,  re- 
sulting in  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  has  given  a  sudden 
check  to  those  prospects.  Exchange  on  London,  ninety  days'  sight,  is 
-again  quoted  at  22^d.  to  23d.  per  ruble,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
so  long  as  the  creilit  of  the  country  is  exposed  to  the  uncertain  and  fanci- 
ful projects  of  these  societies  commercial  confidence  will  not  increase  and 
the  rate  of  exchange  will  remain  unsettled.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  state  that  the  internal  business  affairs  of  the  country  are  in  the 
most  satisfactory  condition ;  the  industries  producing  goods  and  wares 
for  home  consumption  were  never  more  active  or  prosperous. 

AGRICITLTURAL  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

By  reference  to  the  inclosed  scjhedule  of  duties,  it  will  be  observed 
that  agricultural  machinery  is  free  from  duty,  and  a  liberal  tariff  is  im- 
posed on  all  kinds  of  tools  and  implements,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
machinery  and  cutlery. 

The  sales  of  those  articles  in  this  market  of  English  and  German 
manufacture  have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  two  years,  not- 
withstanding the  high  rate  of  exchange.  The  increasing  demand  for 
factory  and  mill  machinery  and  implements  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
ukase  in  question,  which  has  given  an  enormous  stimulus  to  home  indus- 
tries. 

The  increasing  demand  for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
is  due  to  the  progress  male  by  our  own  country  in  the  production  and 
exportation  of  grain. 

AMERICAN  vs.  RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

The  interesting  and  mysterious  question  with  these  people  is  to  know 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  price  where  the  American  farmer  can  dispose 
of  his  grain  without  actual  loss. 

I  am  trustworthily  informed  that  a  government  commission  will  soon 
leave  Odessa  for  the  United  States,  in  order  to  solve  this  and  other  im- 
portant questions  relative  to  our  system  of  agriculture  and  manner  of 
handling  grain  at  the  shipping  ports. 

There  is  much  fear  that  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  of  Germany,  which 
fixes  a  duty  of  6 J  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  oats,  and  husked  fruit,  and 
3J  cents  per  bushel  on  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  buckwheat,  may  be 
to  cause  another  perceptible  depreciation  of  the  prices  of  those  cereals 
in  this  market. 

This  feeling  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  Germany 
has  heretofore  been  a  large  consumer  of  Eussian  cereals,  and  large  quan- 
tities reached  the  markets  of  Western  Europe  through  German  terri- 
tory. 

The  Russian  farmers  have,  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  production,  trans- 
portation, handling,  and  the  strong  competition,  reached  that  point 
where  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to  cultivate  grain. 

The  question  of  economic  transportation  is  as  far  removed  from  their 
reach  and  control  as  that  of  competition;  it  may  therefore  be  fairly 
assumed  that  more  active  steps  must  be  taken  by  them  looking  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  other  means  of  the  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  production  and  handling  the  cereals. 

The  United  States  is  rec^oguized  as  the  leading  agricultural  country 
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of  the  world,  and  no  country  is  more  forcibly  impressed  with  that  in- 
formation than  Eassia.  It  is  also  agreed  that  much  of  that  success  is 
due  to  the  systematic  use  of  improved  machinery  manufactured  in  the 
United  States ;  it  is  not  therefore  unreasonable  to  assume  that  our  ma- 
chinery, if  properly  represented  by  energetic  and  skillful  agents  in  an 
agricultural  country  with  a  climate  and  soil  not  unlike  our  own,  would 
meet  with  a  greater  demand  and  sale  than  the  machinery  manufactured 
by  non-agricultural  countries  merely  for  sale. 

HOW  TO  INTRODUCE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

There  is  one  thing, however,  our  exporters  must  understand.  It  is  use- 
less to  send  circulars  and  catalogues  to  this  country,  and  quite  impossi- 
ble to  establish  a  firm  and  healthy  trade  by  consigning  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  to  houses  in  cities  of  Kussia  far  distant  from 
the  agricultural  regions. 

Reliable  and  trustworthy  agents,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  machinery, 
and  possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  should  be  sent  to 
establish  proper  agencies  in  the  small  cities  of  the  interior,  and  within 
the  agricultural  regions,  which  lie  between  Odessa  and  Moscow. 

These  agencies  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  mechanics  experienced 
in  the  repair  of  machinery  and  furnished  with  a  complete  assortment  of 
implements,  &c. 

The  most  seiious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  heavy  agricultural 
machinery,  such  as  mowers,  reapers,  &c.,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  want 
of  shops  where  they  can  be  repaired. 

All  such  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  and  very  readily,  too,  if  our  own 
manufacturers  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  send  an  experienced  agent 
to  investigate  the  field. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  actual  wants  and  business  principles 
of  these  Eastern  people  our  merchants  can  make  but  little  progress  in 
this  country. 

W.  H.  EDWARDS. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

St.  Petersburg^  April  30,  1879. 

Statement  shoicing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  into  and  expinried 
from  RuHitia  during  the  years  1877  and  1878. 

IMPORTS. 


Qaantities. 


Articles. 


1877. 


Sugar ^ pounds..  .54,216 

Tea do... J      13,452,596 


1878. 


24,120 
26, 724. 024 


Coffee do. ...I  10,333,368  16,088,732 

Oil i gftUons..  6,177,456  9,565,716 

AVine do....  4,558,880  10,696,896 

Salt pounds-.  I  222,521,600  369.870,782 

HerrinBH do....'  88,617,204  155,856,096 

Otherflsh do....'  25,146.576  23,467,392 

Tobacco do....  3,006,864  3,121,344 

Kaw  cotton do....  132,464.016  227,884,680 

Spun  cotton do 5,680,908  18,127,116 

Indigo do....  1,387,792  1.697.832 

Illuminating  oils gallons..'  13,250,800  14,323,816 

Iron :                                                                                                                  I  ' 

Inpijts pounds.. I  116,253,684  230,959,692 

In  bars  and  scraps do...,  113,667,984  ,  190,085,791 

Boilerplate, and  sheet do  ...I  49,293,144  i  68,646,276 

Inrails do...  37,017,124  t  10,967.112 
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Statement  shoicing  the  quantities  of  the  principal  commodities  importedy  ^c— Continued 

IMrORTS— Continuetl. 


Articlea. 


Rails,  in  Betknemer  steel ponnds.. 

Lead do  .    * 

Coal tons 

Soda pounds . . 

Locomotives  and  machinery do 

Wool: 

Kaw,  undyed do 

N ot  worsted,  dyed do 

Woolen  and  hair  yam do 

Silk .■ dq.... 

Cotton  wool,  and  silk  tissues do  ... 

FlartJHiuea value.. 


Quantities. 

1877. 

1878. 

375, 195,  996 
38, 264,  220 
1,  452, 338 
32, 644.  908 
69,411,996 

331,622,172 

43.  570,  944 

1,  785,  843 

57,  553,  344 

113,  523, 660 

4,  970,  088 
1.911,744 

5,  508, 000 
268,  292 

3,  905,  856 
$458,356 

12. 898,  764 

3,  716, 928 

13, 548, 484 

983,  052 

6,  853,  392 

$966,223 

EXPORTS. 


BreadsfufTs: 

Wheat bushels..  61,596,632 

Rye do 59.580,040 

Barley. do....  12,732,431 

Indian  com do '  3,295,332 

Pease do  ....  1,888,444 

Oata do...  45,418,753 

Flour do....  8,947,004 

Other  forinaoeous  food do 4,453,985 


Iron do. 

Rags    do. 

Cordage, twine, &c  do... 

Bagging  of  coarse  linen yards. 

Wood value. 

Fare poands. 


103,141,844 

60, 065, 730 

27, 338,  340 

5,981,238 

1,331,166 

45,778,236. 

2, 400, 276 

4,453,998 


Total 182,912,621  |      250,490,828 

Linseed  and  hempseod pounds. 

Other  oil-seed .do... 

Oil-cake do  .. 

Butter do ' 

Spirits do... 

Tobacco do... 

Sugar,  brown do... 

Sugar,  refined do... 

Homed  cattle number. 

Sheep do... 

Horses do  -. 

Tallow pounds. 

Flax do... 

Fhix.towof do... 

Hemp do... 

Hemp,  tow  of do... 

Linen  thread do... 

Hemp  thi-ead do... 

Hides  and  skins: 

Undressed do... 

Dressed  and  muscovy do... 

Bones do... 

Wool do... 

Bristles do... 

Potash , do... 


65,  587,  021 

101, 480, 904 

9,642,535 

32,  848, 704 

51,271.602 

53, 672, 076 

7,724,930 

6, 265, 332 

63, 538, 718 

42, 299, 604 

5,  578, 894 

8,942,940 

126, 135, 385 

8, 778, 240 

10, 748, 486 

2, 238, 912 

47,295 

75,783 

1,003,857 

1,843,994 

370 

15,648 

40,064,791 

22,294,872 

404,690,993 

350.  615, 304 

58,467,632 

41, 663, 268 

122, 445, 785 

109, 232, 640 

8,  762, 270 

1,820,412 

1, 720, 562 

426,168 

9,977,671 

11,442,780 

8, 871, 675 

5,665,032 

1, 070, 790 

1,294,308 

27, 037, 420 

10, 374, 948 

52, 429, 366 

41, 676, 012 

5,048,080 

5,078,772 

5,827,262 

2. 919, 384 

2, 522,  704 

5.  323. 140 

27. 014. 027 

19, 787,  404 

8,827,894 

8, 212, 100 

6,214,209 

2, 918,  984 

$23,  265, 824 

$14,  320, 824 

1, 897,  813 

1, 332. 576 

SCHEDULE  OF  DUTIES  OX  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  RUSSIA  UNDER  EXISTING  STATUTES. 
[The  duty  is  payable  in  gold,  and  when  not  otherwise  expressly  stated  is  on  1  pood  or  36  poun<U.] 

I.-— Provisions. 
1.  Grnin: 

Grain  of  all  kinds free 

Flour,  malt  and  groats ^  29 

Potato  meal  and  starch 44 

Rice 40 

Vermicelli,  macaroni,  sago,  and  arrowroot 80 

Dregs,  dry  or  pressed 60 
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Duties  on  Imports— Continued. 

Salt ^  .30 

Salt,  port  of  Archangel 17 

2.  Vegetables  and  fruits : 

Vegetables  fresh  or  dry,  (not  pressed  or  preserved),  and  chicory free 

Fresh  fruits  and  berries  and  prepared  vegetables $4  OQ 

Fruits  and  berries  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses 2  40 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  pineapples 20 

Fresh  grapes 1  04 

Capers  and  olives ' 80 

NntsA .' 40 

Almonds 1  1^ 

Dried  fruits  and  berries 80 

3.  Various  alimentary  products  and  spices : 

Not  specially  named fi-ee 

Smoked  meat,  corn-beef,  and  sausages • • :^0  52 

Cheese 3  20 

Butter 32 

Honey  and  molasses 52 

Sirup,  except  honey  sirup,  and  milk  sugar 88 

Candy,  jelly  fruits,  fruit  sirups,  chocolate,  and  cocoa  powder 4  00 

.    Ginger  bread,  pies,  pepper  cakes,  American  and  English  biscuits 2  40 

Pickles  and  sauces 2  40 

Truftles  and  prepared  mushrooms 3  20 

Dried  mushrooms 32 

Fish  in  vinegar  or  oil  and  fish-eggs  (caviare)  in  boxes 2  40 

Fish,  salt,  and  smoked  (except  herrings)  caviare  in  barrels 88 

Herrings,  smoked 16 

Salt  herrings  in  barrels  of  360  pounds  weight per  barrel . .  80 

Herrings  in  small  casks 08 

Oyst-ers,  fi-esh,  salt,  and  in  vinegar 88 

Oysters  preserved  in  oil 2  40 

4.  Colonial  produce: 

Coffee 1  20 

Cocoa  beans  and  shells 1  20 

Vanilla  and  saffron 6  40 

Cinnamon,  ginger  and  all  not  specially  mentioned  spices 1  20 

Cardamom 2  00 

Sugar 1  60 

Tobacco  leaves  and  stalks 11  20 

Smoking-tobacco  cut,  and  stick-tobacco  for  snuff 21  12 

Cigars 70  40 

Snuff 28  00 

Green  and  yellow  tea • 17  60 

Black  and  red  trade  tea 12  32 

5.  Liquors : 

Arrack,  mm,  French  brandy,  in  kegs 7  93 

In  bottles per  bottle..  54 

The  importation  of  alcohol  in  barrels  is  prohibited. 

Wine: 

In  barrels 1  84 

Sparkling per  bottle. .  80 

Not  sparkling per  bottle..  26 

Porter  and  beer : 

In  barrels 80 

In  bottles per  bottle..  12 

Vinegar : 

In  barrels 80 

In  bottles per  bottle..  8 

Mineral  waters 1^ 

II.— Raw  Produce. 
1.  Plants  and  animal  produce : 

Living  plants,  dry  plants  for  mediclual  purposes,  rags,  ordinary  wood  ma- 
terial, corkwood,  tar,  tannin,  all  kinds  of  animals  except  those 
specially  mentioned,  guano,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  hair,  feathers, 
skins,  (except,  furs)  wax,  stearine,  paraffiue«  tallow,  fish  oils, 
whalebones,  and  also  all  raw  and  animal  produce  used  for  medici- 
nal purposes , free 

Coal  and  coke : 

Imported  via  custom-houses  in  Poland |0  00^ 

Otherwise free 
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Duties  on  IMPORXS—Continued. 

1.  Plan*^8  and  animal  produce — Continued. 

Wof)d:  Fire free 

Fine  woods,  unfinished $0  04 

Fine  woods,  finished 34 

Finished  leather : 

Small-size  skins 6  40 

Large-size  skins 3  50 

Patent  leather 4  80 

Furs :  Sable,  blue,  fox  and  sea  beaver ^  16  00 

Musk ?  4  00 

Maiufactured  whalebones .•. . .  1  60 

Sea  sponges 1  20 

2.  Spinning  and  weaving  materials : 

Raw  cotton 32 

Flax,  hemp,  and  silk  (cocoons) free 

Raw  silk $0  40 

Silk  thread 4  00 

Silk  mixed  with  cotton 3  60 

Wool : 

Uncolored 17 

Colored 34 

Yarn 3  60 

Cotton  yarn : 

Uncolored 2  60 

Colored 1 3  40 

Cotton  wicks  (lamps) 2  60 

Cotton  wadding 88 

3.  Metals: 

Magnates  and  all  metals  not  specially  'named free 

Cast-iron |0  04 

Iron  bars  and  plates |0  28  to  0  40 

Iron  in  rails 16 

Tin  plates 1  00 

Steel 64 

Steel  in  rails 36 

Copper,  brass,  and  other  combined  metals 48 

Tin 16 

Quicksilver 88 

Pewter 4 

Zinc 24 

Zinc  plates 48 

4.  Drags:  Potash,  chlorbarinm,  chlorkalium,  pearlash,  and  sulphur free 

A. — ^Produce  of  ^m,  &c : 

Gum-elastic,  India  rubber,  albumen,  camphor,  manna,  and  drugs 

not  specially  mentioned $0  24 

Arabian  frankincense 80 

Benzoin,  amber,  perdu,  and  Peru  balsam 3  20 

Naphtha 12 

Petroleum  and  other  liquids  used  for  same  purpose 44 

Turpentine 24 

B.— Colors : 

Natural  and  botanical 4 

In  wood 4 

Powdered 20 

Aniline 3  50 

Other  colors $0  20  to  2  40 

Extract  of  colors $0  40  to  3  50 

Ink,  ink-powder,  and  shoe-blacking 88 

C. — Chemical  produce : 

Oxides,  salts,  and  acids |0  04  to  1  70 

D. — Various  drug  and  apothecary  materials: 
Glue : 

Fish-glue  and  gelatine (3  50 

Common 8 

Varnish  (alcohol  or  oil) 6  16 

Oils : 

Olive  oil  and  others  not  specially  named 1  44 

Cocoanut  and  pahu  oil 40 

Perfumed  oils 9  GO 
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Duties  on  Imports— Continued. 
4.  Drags— Continued. 

Pumice  stone $0  20 

Phosphorus  and  opium 8  00 

Ether,  chloroform,  audcollodium 3  50 

Aromatic  cachous •. 3  50 

Hops 88 

Patent  medicines  and  apothecary  articles , , .  2  40 

III.— MANUFACTrUES. 

1.  Stone  and  various  other  materials : 

All  kind  of  common  stone,  clay,  alabaster  gypsum,  chalk,   quicklime,  pre- 
cious stones,  pearls,  granite,  and  corals,  (unworked  and  unset).  ..  free 
Pearl-shell,  unworked  meerschaum,  tortoise  shell,  artificial  precious  stones, 
stones,  and  mosaics  not  set,  ground  emery,  brick  drains  and  water- 
pipes free. 

Cement  by  way  of  the  ports  of  Azof  and  the  Black  8ea, free. 

Otherwise 1 |0  2 

Alabaster,  dressed 88 

Gypsum  and  marble,  dressed 36 

Pottery-ware $  0  16  to  1  60 

Japanned-ware 0  60  to  2  00 

Porcelain-ware 3  20  to  12  80 

Glassware,  except  window  and  looking  glass , 0  40  to  6  40 

Window  glass  0  88  to  160 

Looking  glass 1  90  to  24  00 

2.  Metal  manufactures: 

Gold  work  of  all  kinds 1,056  00 

Silver  work  of  all  kinds 70  40 

Articles  made  of  platina,  except  vases,  retorts,  &c.,  used  in  factories 528  00 

Tress- work,  gold,  silver,  and  imitation  gold 176  00 

Gold  and  silver  leaves 35  00 

Bronze  work $  9  60  to  32  00 

Copper  and  brass  work 2  40 

Cast  iron  ware 0  40  to    2  00 

Cast  steel  ware 1  08  to    3  60 

Blacksmith  work 88 

Locksmith  work : 

In  iron  and  steel,  unpolished 2  00 

In  iron  and  steel,  polished 3  60 

Common  tin  work 1 , 2  00 

Fancy  tin  work ^ 4  00 

Wire  and  nails 1  20 

Wire  work 2  40 

Needles,  steel  and  iron |  800  to  16  00 

Cutlery 4  80  to  19  20 

Fire-arms .* 14  40 

Scythes,  sickles,  straw  cutters  and  mowers 35 

Agricultural  machinery  without  steam ;  machinery  for  working  fibrous 
materials ;  for  cloth  printing ;  for  paper  manufacturing ;  scissors, 
for  wool  and  cloth;  for  weaving  and  carding,  and  models  of  all  kinds 

of  machinery free. 

Tools  for  artists,  mechanics,  factories,  and  agriculture  : 

By  way  of  thesea ► ^  0  6i 

By  way  of  the  land 40 

Types  and  printing  forms  of  all  kinds 24 

Locomotives 1  00 

Tenders 40 

Locomotives,  steam  engines  all  kinds,  fine  engines  and  pumps,  and  all 

machinery  not  mentioned 24 

Tin,  zinc,  and  British  met>al  ware  not  polished 80 

Tin,  zinc,  and  British  metal  ware  polished 2  00 

Pewter  ware 64 

Potali  in  books  and  sheets 4  80 

3.  Wood,  gum,  India  rubber,  rag  and  straw  manufacture : 

Common  wood  work,  barrels,  common  baskets,  carpets,  mats,  sho3ware, 
furniture,  boxes,  maps,  engravings,  lithographs,  drawings,  pictures, 
articles  of  archaeology,  numismatics,  and  natural  history  for  col- 
lections and  museums free 

Corkwood  ware $  1  60 

Cabinet  makers  and  turners' work $  0  20  to  4  80 

India-rubber  and  gum -elastic  wares 2  60  to  4  80 
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Di'TiES  ON  Imports — Continued. 

3.  Wood,  gum,  India  rubber,  rag  and  straw  manufacture — Continued. 

India-rubber  I'lothing |17  60 

India-rubber  sUoeware 8  OO 

Paper  and  paper  work $1  60  to  6  40 

Counting-house  books 8  80 

Straw  ware  (not  hats) 25  60 

4.  Hair  and  leather : 

Human  hair « 19  20 

Horse  hair 1  7& 

Leatherware,  shoes  and  boots : 

Except  India  rubber  and  silk 17  CO 

Silk 35  20 

Kid  gloves  and  kidware 70  40 

Same  cut  and  sewed 35  20 

Saddlery  work,  boxing  gloves,  portfolios  and  books. , 12  80 

5.  Woven  and  knit  goods :  Samples  all  kinds  less  1  arshine  in  length  (28  inches) .  free 

A. — Linen  and  hemp  : 

Cables  and  cords,  fishing-nets  and  hose f 0  32 

Linen  batist  and  linen  30  per  cent,  of  value : 

Linen  and  hemp  weavings,  such  as  table-cloths,  towels,  &c.,  as  well 

as  dyed  and  printed  linen 20  80 

Drilled  linen 14  40 

Sail-cloth,  and  other  strong,  not  specially  mentioned,  weavings  of 

flax,  hemp,  and  jute  (except  strong  linen  for  sacks) 4  80 

Sacks 24 

Knit  flax  and  hempware,  except  buttons,  tulle,  and  laces 16  00 

Oil-cloth  of  all  kinds  (except  that  made  of  silk),  and  articles  made 

of  oil-cloth 3  52 

B.— Silk: 

Stuff,  shawls,  neckties,  and  ribbons  made  of  pure  silk  and  scraps, 

foulards,  velvet,  plush,  and  screens 160  00 

Same,  of  half  silk 70  40 

Printed  foulards 96  00 

Silk  and  half-silk  trimmers'  work,  canvas  hosiery,  oil-cloth  and 

taffeta 32  00 

C— Wool : 

White  flannels,  bed-sheets,  and  horse-covers 12  80 

Cloths,  half  cloths,  and  wool-satin 38  40 

All  other  kinds  of  woolen  stuff 27  20 

Woolen  dry  goods,  not  printed, |16  to  35  20 

Same,  printed—^  per  cent,  in  addition  to  above. 

Stuff  for  flags,  and  gauze  for  millers 7  40 

Sashes 7  40 

Shawls,  cloths,  belts  Cashmere,  and  made  of  terooor  half  temo,  as 

well  as  stuff  and  fringes' 96  00 

Woolen  stuffs  for  factory  use 3  20 

Woolen  carpets *. 9  60 

Woolen  Turkish  caps,  per  dozen 1  44 

Trimmers' work,  except  buttons  and  laces 16  00 

D. — Cottouware : 

Weavings,  rough,  bleached,  and  dyed  (except  in  Adrianople 

red) |12  16  to  35  20 

Printed  and  dyed  with  Adrianople  red, 16  00  to  38  40 

Velvet  plush  and  plush  ribbons 14  40 

Knit  trimmings  and  net-ware,  chenille,  canvas  with  or  without  em- 
broidery, except  buttons,  tulle,  and  laces 11  20 

E. — ^TuUe  and  laces : 

Tulle  of  all  kinds  for  furniture  and  upholstery 12  80 

Same,  for  other  use 64  96 

Laces,  all  kinds 96  09 

F. — Turkish  weavings: 

Cotton  weavings,  pure 1  60 

Same,  with  silk 19  20 

Same,  half  silk  with  gold  or  silver  trimmings 48  00 

6.  Different  manufactures : 

A. — All  kinds  of  clothing  (except  India  rubber),  linen,  fur,  and  all  sorts 

of  articles  for  ladies*  toilets,  35  per  cent,  of  value  t 

Buttons  made  of  bron/A'  and  other  metal 16  00 

Same,  made  of  linen,  cotton,  wool,  or  silk 9  60 

All  other  kinds 4  bO 
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DuTiEi*  OX  Imports— ContiDued. 

6.  Different  iuiiuufactun»8 — Coutinued. 

Ostrich  feathers,  and  all  artificial  dowers,  except  those  made  of 

paper |192  20 

Artificial  pearls 1  32 

Pearl  work,  artificial 10  56 

Hats  and  caps  miide  of  felt  and  silk ^ : 72 

Same,  straw 105  60 

Same,  other  material 41  60 

Caps  without  fur 28 

Hats  and  caps,  common 12 

Ready-made  hats  and  caps  for  ladies,  35  per  cent,  of  value. 

Umbrellas  and  parasols $0  24  to  1  20 

B. — Perfumery  and  cosmetics  : 

Cosmetics  of  all  kinds |8  to  24  00 

Perfumed  soaps 4  40 

Same,  all  other  kinds 80 

C — Fancy  goods : 

Valuable 35  20 

Ordinary 10  50 

Toys,  pictures  of  natural  history  for  children 10  50 

Writing,  drawing,  tracing,  and  painting  apparatus 9  60 

Corals  not  fitted 96  00 

D. — Different  instruments : 

Astronomical  instruments,  thermometer,   barometer,   microscope, 

without  bronze  or  other  ornamental   fittings,   water  and  gas 

metei*s,  spectacles,  glasses  not  fitted,  casks  and  apparatus  for 

chemical  experiments free 

Mathematical,  physical,  optical,  and  chemical  instruments,  except 

not  specially  mentioned,  also  photographic  instruments $4  80 

Scales  (all  kinds  except  decimal)   1  60 

Scales,  decimal,  over  108  pounds  in  weight 24 

Musical  instruments,  grand  pianos  and  church  organs,  each 80  00 

Small  pianos  and  organs,  for  private  use,  each 48  00 

Small  organs,  harps,  &c 8  00 

All  other  musical  instruments 4  80 

Watches,  single  watch  movements  and  narts  of  watches,  each  .....  52 

Watches  and  chronometers,  gold  and"  gilt,  each 1  04 

Same,- of  other  metal,  each 52 

Clocks,  wood,  with  wooden  or  copper  movement,  each 64 

Tower-clocks,  each 13  20 

Movements  and  parts  of  clocks  not  combined 2  56 

Astronomical  clocks  and  chronometers free 

£.— Carriages  and  railroad  cars : 

Sea  and  river  vessels  with  running  gear free 

Carriages  on  large  and  heavy  springs,  each $80  00 

Carriages  on  small  springs,  each 56  00 

Carts  for  freight 24  00 

Carriages  for  children,  each 8  00 

Railroad  cars,  platforms,  each 60  00 

Cars,  each 80  00 

Passenger  cars,  third  class,  each 140  00 

Same,  first  and  second  class  and  mail  cars 240  00 

DiFFKRENT  GOODS. 

Wax  ware,  except  candles free 

Beds  and  cushions,  if  imported  with  a  passenger 88 

Candles  and  torches 80 

Matches 1  28 

Sealing-wax 1  60 

Pkohibited. 

Russian  coins  and  all  foreign  coins  not  in  full  value. 

Shooting  powder,  all  kinds  of  fire-crackers,  and  purified  saltpeter. 

Guns,  shells,  &c.,  air-guns,  walking-canes  with  swords. 

Playing-cards. 

Beds  and  cushions  as  articles  of  trade. 

Hair- dye. 

Brandy  and  alcohol  in  barrels. 
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Imports  at  the  Azof  porta  during  the  year  1878. 
TAGANROG  AND  ROSTOFF. 


Articles. 


Raisins poods 

Cement do.. 

Sulphur do. 

Coals do., 

Yellow  wax do . 

Rice do. 

Green  fhiits do.. 

Oranges  and  lemons do.. 

Olives do.. 

Loensh  beans  do.. 

Walnuts  and  haryelnuts do.. 

Dried  fruits do.. 

Almonds do.. 

Cheese do.. 

Coffee do.. 

Pepper do.. 

Tobacco  in  leaf do.. 

Tea do.. 

Rum do.. 

Liquors bottles 

Wine do.. 

Wine  in  casks poods. 


Quantity.' 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


44.525 

74,060 

2,950 

18.000 

194 

1.498 

5.602 

120, 117 

14,553 

84.483 

201,281 

89.685 

1,083 

850 

5,038 

382 

10,584 

3,014 

554 

1,473 

6,715 

43.864 


and  porter bottles. i 

Petroleum poods.  I 

Soda do.. 

Olive  oil do.. 

Jute  bags do.. I 

Fire-bricks do..| 

Minerals do.. 

Iron do.. 

Tin do.. 

Steel do.. 

Rosin do.. 

Empty  bottles number. 

Joiners'  work poods 

Preserves do . . 

Valuable  wood do.. 

Paints do.. 

Iron,  manufactured do.. 

Tools do.. 

Machinery do.. 

Canvas do.. 

Sundries do.. 


18,093 

15.026 
1,783 

71, 018 
2,628 

68,975 

52.652 
3,470 
2,062 

79,000 
2.228 
106,971 
2,652 
345 
5,551 
2,470 
8,020 
1,519 

14,550 

2,174 

110, 100 


Total  value  of  imports  for  1878,  5.153,800  rubles;  toUl  value  of  imports  for  1876,  6,446,118  rubles; 
amount  of  duties  paid,  1,162,997  rubles. 
The  weights  are  stated  in  poods  of  36  pounds. 
There  were  imported  87,682,000  rubles  In  gold,  and  706,868  rubles  in  paper  money. 

BBRDIANSK. 


Articles.  Quantity. 

Coals poods        84,260 

Oranges  and  lemons do..       14,630 


Articles. 


I  Wsdnuts and  hasel-nnts ;. poods. 

Coffee do.. 


Quantity. 


1,912 
5,733 


Exports  from  the  ports  of  the  Azof  Sea  during  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat chetwert . 

Rye do., 

Barley do.. 

MaiKe do.. 

Oats do.. 

Linseed do.. 

Rapesod do . . 

Tallow poods 

Butter do.. 

Washed  wool do.. 

Flour do. 

Rice do. 

Solder  lend do. . 

Boxwood do.. 

Coals  (anthracite) do . 

Caviare do . 

Fish  (dried)    do. 

Maccaruni do.. 

Sundries do.. 


Total  value  in  rubles 

Total  value  in  rubles  in  1876  . 


2,938, 
433, 
451. 

10, 

17, 
988, 
129. 
140, 

34, 
183, 

21, 

1, 

4. 

294. 

47. 

76, 


18G 

446  ' 

325  I 

430 

520  I 

100 

904 

000 

221 

600 


58,500  I 


64,105.851  i 
24,645.490 


382,190 

4.100 

152,965 


42,940  I 
26,310  I 


1, 484, 411 
23,510 
121, 490 
692 
16. 110 
17,  781 
76,096 


2,047  ; 


5,542.940  I 
3,980,926  I 


e 


217, 400 
12, 400 
63,748 


159,431 
6,268 


20.471,800  I      5,915,000 
8, 393, 460  i       1,  038,  000 
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Xavigalion  at  the  ports  of  the  Azof  Sea  during  the  year  \S7^. 


Taganrog  and  Rostoff 

Berdiansk 

Flag. 

Steam.             Sail.        i          Total. 

Steam. 

Sail.        1 

Total. 

No. 

324 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 

Tons. 

No.    Tons.,  No.        Tons. 

No.    Tons. 

No.    Tons. 
1    

No. 
47 

Tons. 

English 

1           1 

31  1 !     a.'i.'i  ,     217.  «1B 

31,535 

Belgian 

......I:::::: 

1              588 
1              698 
57         15,461 
4          4,886 
7            a  .170 

Danish 

1 

Austrian 

1      55   

1 

i 

15 ; ' 

15 

3,982 

French 

Oennan 

1        4    

ii 

:«? ::::::' 

109    

33    

3 

251 

109 

33 

1,205 

Italian 

i     119  ; 1    122  1      M  7.«i0 

71,536 

Greek 

1    f»7s         --     fwn 

111,  141 
4,522 
6,203 
1  «» 

21,225 
915 

Turkish 

53  ; 

17  , 

15  1 

1 

53 
20 
15 

.*!"!;.;;■.*.. 

Swedish 

3 

Buflsian 

) 

6    

6 

1,064 

American 



: 1 

1                    1 

Total 

343 

!     872! 

1,  215  1    406, 120 

47  ' 

417  ■ j 

464 

131,532 

Total  1876.... 

;          i 

738  ;    252, 993 

302 

101,059 

1 

i 

Fhig. 


i     St«am. 


Yiesk. 


Sail. 


I 


TotaL 


No.    Tons.    No.    Tons.  I  No.      Tons.       No.       Tons. 


English    '      22 

Belgian ! 

Danish ,        1 

Austrian , ■ 

French ! 

German I 

Italian | 

Greek ' I 

Turkish ; , 

Swedish i 

Russian ! I 

American 


Total 

Total  1876 . 


23, 


104 


24 


127 


Total. 


14,760 


6T7 
2,025 


2,625 

15,780 

570 


885 
353 


426 

1 

2 

79 

4 

10 

382 

758 

99 

20 

24 

1 


263,911 

588 

1,375 

21,451 

4,886 

4,865 

118, 911 

148,146 

6,007 

6,203 

8,634 

353 


37, 685  !    1, 806  {  575, 337 


4, 438  I    1, 057  ;  358, 490 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value.* 

Coals 

tons.. 

17,242 

340 

11 

1.923 

4,052 

19 

1,176 

319 

27 

731 

1 

870 
23 

Coltee 

cwt.. 

Cotton  goods 

do.... 

Frait8.lresh 

do  ... 

Iron,  raw...... 

do.... 

Iioather,  manufactured 

do.... 

Machinery * 

do.... 

OUveoil.. 

do..-. 

PeDoer 

do.... 

Kioe 

do.... 

Sllkeoods  .v 

do.... 

ipwK^::t::::::::::"::"";::""::    ::::::; 

do..-. 

Tea 

do.... 

Wine: 

In  casks i. ......... 

do.... 

In  bottles 

--    -.      .ilnzAn   . 

Woolen  iroods -           

Total  value  in  rubles,  1878 

311, 9M.  00 

232,93100 

2, 511, 014  00 

Total  value  in  dollars,  1878 

Total  value  in  rubles,  1876  

TntAl  vAltiftip  dollars  J  ft7«..... 

1. 878. 910  67 

*  Value  of  items  not  obtained. 


Exports  from  Ificolaieff  during  the 

year  1878. 

Articles. 

Quantity.  : 

Value. 

Bemarks. 

Wheat 

1 

Tehetverts.  1 

2,154,670 

728,357 

549,659 

71,582 

113,667 

20, 716 

31.260 

3,660 

) 
RubUt.      1 
The  value 
of  each  . 
item    not  1 
obtained, 
but of  the 
total   val- 
ue of  19,- 
713,870. 
147.627 
118,229 

Kye 

Barlev 

oate .. i!"!i. :::::.!!":"■'';:::  "v  !::::"*:" 

Exported  to  England 

Linseed 

>     and  continental 

ports. 

'Raniflon 

Millet 

Wool 

Sundries 

Total  rubles,  1878  

19,979,726 
14, 944. 885 
10, 005, 900 
7,484,413 

Total  dollars,  1878 

Total  rubles,  1876 

TotAl  dollsrif,  1876 

Navigation  at  the  port  of  Nicolaieff  in  1878. 


Flag. 

Steam. 

SaU. 

Tons. 

Anstriao  ^....r 

No. 

Xo. 
45 

8* 

6* 

78 
33 
2 

1 

4 
20 

No. 

18,290 

10,086 

252,496 

990 

9,484 

1.140 

9,782 

22,660 

16, 410 

9,976 

1,318 

676 

Belgian    .               

8 
294 

1 
9 
1 
8 

British 

Danish 

Butch 

Trench     ..  ......  ......  ...        .c 

German - 

Greek 

Italian '. 

Norweirian       .        .      ..       .  .  .. 

I 

1 
1 

Russian 

Samian 

Turkish 

2,378 

Total  in  1878  .   

329 

114 

196 
108 

355,396 
143,776 

Total  in  1876    

N6TB.— The  clearances  of  vessels  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  On  account  of  the  shall  >wiiess 
of  the  water  on  the  Orohakor  bar,  many  vessels  load  part  cargo  at  Nicolaieff^  and  come  to  Odess  i>  to  fill 
up,  and  thus  save  expense  of  lighterage.—lT.  8.  Oontul  at  Odesta, 


39  c  R— VOL  n 
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ODESSA. 

Rqportj  by  Consul  Dyer^  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Odessa,  for  the  year 

1878. 

EXPORTS. 

,  Grain. — The  year  began  with  a  stock  of  grain  on  hand  of  almost 
708,000  quarters,  or  5,600,000  bushels.  In  the  hope  of  an  early  rais- 
ing of  the  blockade,  much  speculation  took  place  and  prices  went  to  a 
high  figure.  When  the  port  was  finally  opened,  and  ships  arrived,  ex- 
portation commenced  and  continued  on  a  scale  unknown  in  the  history 
of  Odessa.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table,  the  exports 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  85,815,013.26  rubles.  There  was 
exported  during  the  year,  of  grain,  6,686,636  quarters,  or  53,484,288 
bushels;  the  greatest  amount  previously  exported  being  in  1870,  when 
3,900,000  quarters,  or  31,200,000  bushels,  were  exported. 

Wool. — The  price  of  wool  started  high  early  in  the  season  under  the 
influence  of  purchases  by  Bussian  manufacturers,  who  bought  for  mil- 
itary-purposes.  Witb  the  cessation  of  the  war  this  demand  was  very 
restricted  and  prices  rapidly  declined  until  the  best  article  was  a  drug 
upon  the  market  at  the  usual  price  of  the  more  inferior  qualities.  Fi- 
nally, late  in  the  season,  the  inferior  articles  were  scarcely  salable  at 
any  price.  Under  these  circumstances  a  class  of  wools  was  bought 
and  exported  to  the  United  States  that  had  not  previously  been  shipped 
there.  These  superior  classes  of  wools  w6re  purchased  at  a  price,  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  this  country,  that  readily  enabled  them  to  enter 
the  United  States  under  the  three-cent  duty,  and  caused  a  sensation  in 
the  wool  trade  not  only  in  America  but  in  England.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  wool  grown  here : 

1.  Merinos^  which  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable.  The 
sheep  were  originally  imported  from  Spain,  and  have  since  been  crossed 
with  the  French  Rambouilles,  and  the  Taxor  Nequette  breeds.  These 
wools  are  bought  principally  for  the  Austrian  and  Silesian  markets,  a 
small  quantity  going  to  France.  But  little  of  them  goes  to  England,  and 
perhaps  none  to  the  United  States. 

2.  Bouskai  woolSj  grown  in  the  Crimea  and  southeastern  provinces 
of  Russia,  and  exported  for  carpets  and  other  like  purposes  to  England 
and  the  United  States.  This  wool  in  1878  was  very  largely  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

3.  Melitch  wools. — This  is  the  wool  which  generally  goes  to  the  United 
States  for  carpet  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  clipped  twice  a  year, 
but  the  supply  is  limited  and  the  price  very  low.  This  year  such  wools 
were  almost  valueless,  and  the  Douskais  largeJy  took  their  places  at  the 
same  priceB. 

There  were  exported  from  Odessa  during  the  year  1876, 106,042  pounds 
of  washed  wool  and  228,217  pounds  of  unwashed,  making  a  total  of 
334,259  pounds,  of  the  value  of  2,062,883  rubles,  against  55,478  pounds 
of  washed,  and  216,070  pounds  of  unwashed  in  1878,  making  a  total  of 
271,548  pounds,  of  the  value  of  2,067,267  rubles.  Thus  the  number  of 
pounds  exported  in  1878  was  less  by  62,711  pounds  than  in  1876,  and 
the  value  thereof  4,394  rubles  more. 

The  wool  which  went  north  by  railway  is  not  included  in  this  state- 
ment, but  it  is  known  that  there  was  much  movement  in  that  direction. 
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IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  year  1878  show  a  loss  as  compared  with  1876  (the 
port  having  been  closed  in  1877).  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  depre- 
dation of  tiie  ruble  and  the  increased  duty  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
the  additional  fact  that  duties  were  payable  in  gold.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  importation  of  coal  surpassed  by  more  than  10,000,000  pounds 
that  of  1876.  This  was  caused  by  a  report  of  an  intention  to  place  a 
duty  upon  that  article.  The  intention  was,  however,  abandoned,  if  ever 
entertained. 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  44,478,234  rubles  as  compared  with 
1876,  49,429,578  rubles,  showing  a  loss  of  4,951,344  rubles. 

The  average  of  importations  from  1871  to  1876  having  been  46,600,000 
rubles,  the  loss  on  this  item  then  being  2,000,000  rubles  below  an  aver- 
age. It  should  also  be  considered  that  in  1878  the  ruble  was  depreciated 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  depreciation  in  previous 
years  of  16  to  18  per  cent.  Naturally  the  war  was  not  without  effect  on 
this  interest.  Many  wealthy  families  found  homes  elsewhere,  many 
X)eople  were  impoverished,  and  increased  taxation  levied  by  the  imperiid 
government,  loss  of  rents,  &c.,  have  reduced  the  ability  of  the  purchas- 
ing classes  to  purchase  imported  goods  in  large  quantities. 

COTTON. 

I  notice  that  the  recent  shipment  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to 
South  Bussia  by  way  of  Sevastopol  has  caused  some  remark.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  that  the  trade  in  this  article  can  greatly  develop.  Withiii 
a  few  months  a  duty  has  been  placed  on  raw  cotton  of  40  kopecks,  equal 
to  30  cents,  on  each  36  pounds,  or  almost  one  cent  per  pound.  Cotton 
from  the  Central  Asian  khanates  is  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this 
law. 

It  is  hopecTthat  this  duty  will  have  the  effect  to  largely  develop  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Caucasus  should  not  produce  abundantly  in  this  article.  The 
oleander,  the  magnolia,  fig,  and  olive  grow  abundantly  there,  as  does 
the  mulberry  tree.  The  climate  in  the  valleys  is  warm  and  genial,  and 
the  soil  constantly  enriched  by  the  wash  from  the  mountain  sides. 
Whether  a  class  of  labor  could  be  had  that  would  give  that  unremitting 
care,  toil,  and  attention,  without  which  cotton  cannot  be  produced,  is 
quite  another  question.  I  must  confess  that  I  saw  nothing  during  my 
travels  in  that  country  that  leads  me  to  believe  that  such  labor  is  avail- 
able. For  military  and  sporting  life  they  are,  perhaps,  unexcelled,  but 
for  a  life  of  husbandry  I  should  think  them  not  adapted,  either  by  cus- 
toms, habits,  traditions,  or  experience.  Hitherto  Central  Asian  cotton 
has  only  been  used  to  mix  with  American  and  Egyptian  cotton,  but  it 
is  now  claimed  that  at  Tuspan,  in  Eastern  Turkistan,  a  cotton  is  grown 
equal  to  the  American  article,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  encouragement 
of  the  present  protective  tariff  will  make  Eussia  independent  of  America 
in  this  regard. 

The  plant  is  said  to  obtain  a  growth  of  9  feet  4  inches  in  height  and 
the  stalk  a  thickness  of  2^  inches  in  diameter^  and  even  more ;  the  pods 
beautifully  filled  and  developed.  The  staple  is  said  to  be  soft,  long,  and 
silky,  and  has  great  repute  in  the  Chinese  markets.  The  crop  matures 
and  is  ready  for  market  the  Ist  of  August.  The  highest  price  for  the 
best  article  of  this  cotton  at  Tuspan  is  7  copecks  a  pound,  equal  to  5  cents 
the  pound.    The  second  and  shorter  grades  sell  at  from  one-half  to  three- 
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fifths  the  above  price.  It  is  cultivated  by  Chinese,  and  the  annaal  yield 
is  about  36,000,000  pounds,  or  72,000  bales  of  500  pounds  each.  This 
oottoB  may  be  said  to  supply  about  tiie  same  percentage  of  the  Russian 
demtuid  as  American  cotton  supplied  to  England  at  the  begfaming  of 
this  century.  The  annual  consumption  of  Russia  is  from  126,000,000  to 
150^000,000  of  pounds.  Tuspan  is  said  to  be  very  productive  in  all  re- 
spects. Apricots  ripen  in  May,  apples  the  end  of  May,  and  grapes  in 
July.  The  commoner  kinds  of  grapes  are  used  fw  food  for  horses. 
Sugar-cane  also  grows  luxuriantly  there. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  American  article  continues  to  control  this  market,  and  will,  per- 
liaps,  for  some  years  to  come.  The  wells  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea, 
are  being  worked  with  profit  and  the  business  generally  developed,  bat 
until  the  difSculties  of  transportation  are  overcome  the  article  cannot 
compete  with  that  from  America. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  connect  the  oil  region  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Caucasus  with  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti  by  a  pipe  system,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  scheme  will  be  successful  at  no  distant  day.  Even  in  that 
case  the  question  of  competition  will  not  be  solved,  for  much  remains  to 
be  done  to  develop  the  industry  to  the  point  of  successful  competition. 
The  crude  oil  at  Baku  is  very  impure,  refining  only  from  25  tx)  27  per 
cent,  of  pure  petroleum. 

A  railway  is  about  completed  connecting  the  wells,  from  10  to  30  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  will  lessen  the  cost  of  transit, 
bnt»the  long  voyage  up  the  Volga  and  down  the  Donn  to  ike  Azof  and 
Black  Sea  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean  taxes  the  article  much  more 
than  it  can  endure  in  a  continental  market. 

A  company  is  now  commencing  to  prospect  the  region  east  of  the 
Straits  of  Kerch,  in  the  Kuban  districts,  for  petroleum,  but  nothing  can 
be.  said  of  the  prospects  of  success.  The  locality  has  been  abandoned 
for  ten  years,  but  the  place  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  the  article,  and  the 
company  has  the  capital  and  the  enterprise  to  prosecute  the  work  with 
gi-eat  energy. 

Complaints  are  heard  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  of  the  bad  quality 
of  petroleum  sent  from  America,  and  exporters  would  consult  their  in- 
terest by  taking  care  that  such  complaints  should  be  without  foundation 
in  fact. 

These  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  exporters.  The 
standard  of  excellence  should  be  maintained  if  they  hope  to  succeed. 

Hereto  annexed  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  tables  exhibiting 
the  navigation,  trade,  and  commerce  of  Odessa  and  the  South  Russian 
ports  for  the  year  1878,  as  follows,  viz: 

IJo.  1. — ^Exports  from  Odessa,  showing  a  total  of  $64,189,629,  as  com- 
pared with  $40,730,861  in  1876. 

No.  2. — Imports  at  Odessa,  showing  a  total  of  $33,269,719,  against 
$36,973,325  in  1876. 

jSo.  3. — Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa,  showing  the  arrival  of  1,739 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,307,622  tons,  against  1,187  vessels,  with 
939,686  tons,  in  1876. 

No.  4. — Exports  from  Nicolaief  of  the  value  of  $14,949,835,  against 
$7,484,413  in  1876. 

^o,  5.— Imports  at  Nicolaief  of  $232,931,  against  $1,878,910.67  in  1876. 

No.  6.— Navigation  at  Nicolaief,  showing  525  ships  of  355,396  tons, 
against  222  of  143,776  tons  in  1876. 
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'So.  7. — Exports  from  the  Azof  ports  as  follows:  Taganrog  and  Eos- 
toff;  64,105,854  rabies*  against  24,645,490  in  1876 :  Mariopol,  5,542,940 
rabies,  against  3,980,926  in  1876;  Berdiansk,  20,471,800  rubles,  against 
8,393,460  in  1876 ;  Yiesk,  5,916,000  rabies,  against  1,038,000  in  1876. 

No.  8.— Imports  at  the  Azof  ports  as  follows,  viz :  Taganrog,  includ- 
ing Bostoff  and  Berdiansk,  there  being  no  importations  at  the  other 
ports,  5,153,800  rubles,  against  5,446,118  in  1876. 

Uo.  9. — ^Navigation  at  the  Azof  ports,  showing  1,806  arrivals  oi  ves- 
sels of  575,337  tons,  against  1,057  with  354,490  tons  in  1876. 

No.  10. — Totals  of  cereals  exported  from  all  South  Bussian  ports, 
124,236,336  bushels  (this  including  seeds  also  and  55,711,248  bushels 
from  Odessa),  against  27.565,856  in  1876. 

No.  11. — ^Total  value  of  cereals  and  seed  exported  from  South  Bussian 
ports,  $133,570,070,  against  $70,512,825  in  1876. 

No.  12. — Movement  of  vessels  at  the  South  Bussian  ports  4,270,  with 
tonnage  of  2,238,055  tons,  against  2,466  of  a  tonnage  of  1,449,952  in 
1876. 

No.  13.— Value  of  injiports  at  South  Bussian  ports,  showing  $42,925,939 
in  1876,  against  $37,358,092  in  1878. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  figures  for  the  smaller  ports^  sueb 
as  Sevastopol,  Eupatoria^  Theodosia,  Kerch,  Poti,  and  Batuom,  but  their 
business  has  been  exceedingly  small — ^their  imports  almost  nothing,  and 
their  exports  insignificant. 

LEANDEB  B.  DYEB. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa. 


Imports  at  Ode$aa  during  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Tea poocU.. 

Pepper do.... 

Bice do.... 

Coffee do 

Ofl do.... 

Wine: 

Inofwks do 

In  bottles nomber.. 

Champagne do 

Do do.... 

Spirits poods.. 

JVuit: 

Eresh do 

Preserved do — 

Tobacco: 

Leaf do.... 

Manufactured do — 

Hides,  worked do — 

Baw  cotton do — 

Spnn  cotton do — 

Gold,  nuuiniisctared do — 

Tin,  plate  and  sheets do  .. 

Iron: 

Raw do.... 

Worked do — 

Leather,  worked do — 

Cotton,  worked do — 

Do do.... 

Silk,  worked do.... 

Linen,  worked do — 

Woolen,  wprked do — 

Saudrv  goods  paying  ad  Talorem, 
pooos 


Quantity. 


80, 088. 7 

87. 994.  se 

154. 510. 87 
76, 910. 9 
258, 181. 6 

50.392.28 
15,240 
47,392 
13, 815 
2, 112. 6 

407,487 
339, 002. 20 

46, 801. 81 

160.18 

4, 955. 13 

230. 000. 32 

12,405.2 

41.14 

33, 416. 12 

1, 607, 971. 35 
104, 118. 9 
966.7 
1,280 
241. 088. 48 
201.16 
464, 816. 5 
1, 079. 17 


Value. 


I   •    49,704 


Rubles. 

1. 658, 904. 00 

230,201.00 

431. 815. 00 

1,250.258.00 

2i  156. 952. 00 

465,945.00 
24.700.00 

193.704.00 
31,377.00 

191. 551. 00 

1, 680, 783. 00 
1, 692, 352. 00 

1,982,435.00 

31, 77a  00 

244.846.50 

1,610.005.00 
695. 144. 00 
165. 587. 00 
160. 687. 00 

2,644,548.00 
396,990.00 
78,144.00 
68,176.00 
243,278.00 
196,' 900. 00 
4,708,913.00 
67.276.00 


51, 296. 00    Various. 


Whence. 


China  and  England. 

England  and  various. 

Egypt,  England,  and  United  States; 

France,  Eneland,  and  Arabia. 

France,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

France,  Germany,  Stc. 

Do. 
France. 

Do. 
France,  England,  and  Holland. 

Southern  porta. 
Do. 

Turkey,  &c. 

Do. 
France,  England,  itc. 
Egypt  Mid  America.  * 
England,  France,  dec. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
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Articles. 


HfttohM. 

C<Ml8.... 


.poods. 
...do... 


QoMitity. 


22.671 
23,7W,317 


Total  yalae  merchandise,  ra- 
bies, 1878  

Total  Yslue  merchandise,  dol- 
lars, 1878 

Total  value  merchandise,  ra- 
bies, 1876 

Total  yalue  merchandise,  dol- 
lars, 1876 


Value. 


181, 370. 00 
4, 607, 601. 00 


44, 478, 234. 00 
33, 269, 719  00 
40, 429, 578. 00 
36, 973, 325  00 


Whence. 


Italy,  France,  Sec. 
England. 


IMPORT  OF  MONEr. 


Value. 


Whence. 


Gold,  Russian 

Gold,  foreign 

Sflver,  Russian 

flfWer,  fbreign 

Pi^>er  money 

Total  of  money 

Total  ralue  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1878) 

in  rabies 

Total  Talue  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1878) 

in  dollars 

Total  ralne  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1876) 

in  rubles 

Total  ralue  of  duties  paid  on  imports  (1876) 

in  dollars 


BubUi. 

272,228.00 

207,694.00 

14, 615. 00 

26.00 

11, 850, 061. 00 


Various  places. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


11, 844, 626. 00 


4, 510, 244. 00 
3,373,662  00 
5,652,156.00 
4,227,812  00 


Exports  from  Odessa  during  the  year  1878. 


Articles. 


Wheat chetwerts 

Rye do.. 

Pease do.. 

Com do.. 

Oats do.. 

Millet do.. 

Barley do.. 

Linseed do.. 

Rape  seed do.. 

Flour do.. 

Wax poods 

Catae head 

Biscuits poods 

Pine  boards do.. 

Old  iron do.. 

Images do.. 

CaYiiKre do.. 

Dry  hides do.. 

Silkworms do.. 

Rope do.. 

Starch do.. 

Books do.. 

Oak  staves do.. 

Butter do.. 

on do.. 

Macaroni do.. 

Soap do.. 

Bmpty  sacks do.. 


Quantity. 


8,747,813 

1,963,577 

17,328 

731,083 

478.856 
15,215 

1,666,492 
100,988 
245,691 
214,187 

195 
-     25,789 

1,192 
3,140 

82,484 
360 

10,695 

1,714 

2,355 

51,040 

8,485 

141 

121,167 

33,895  I 

3,815 

9,229 

81,528 
856 


Value. 


BtAUs. 
44,937,756  00 

11, 781, 522  00 

138,624  00 

2,924,332  00 

1,436,566  00 
45,645  00 

6, 665, 970  00 
1, 211, 874  00 
2, 456, 915  00 
2, 998, 618  00 

3,900  00 
773,670  00 

3,577  50 
3,140  00 
9, 745  20 
10, 815  00 
512, 076  50 

6,856  00 

235. 525  00 

102,08il  60 

84,850  00 

2,880  00 

12. 116  70 

200,370  00 

19,890  00 

27,688  50 

94,584  00 
10,272  00 


Where  exported. 


England,  Italy,  France, 
Sco. 

England. 

Continental  ports. 

England  and  conti- 
nent. 

France. 

England  and  conti- 
nent 
Do. 

Continent. 
Do. 

Turkey,  Greece,  and 
England. 

Various. 

Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Mal&. 

Turkey. 

England,  d:c. 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

England  and  conti- 
nent. 
Do. 

France. 

Various. 
Do. 

Turkey  and  Greece. 

Various. 

Southern  ports. 

Various. 

Turkey  and  southecm 
ports. 

Southern  ports. 

England,  Lc 
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Articles. 


Bran poods. 

Sheep  and  goats head. 

Wheels pieces. 

Cigarettes poods. 

Beeswax do... 

Millet  gmel do... 

Beer do... 

Feathers do... 

Salt  fish do... 

Tallow do... 

Corned  beef do... 


Spirits do.... 

Pitch do.... 

Cheese do 

Turpentine do..., 

Tobacco do 

Beans do 

Tea do.... 

Washed  wool do 


Unwashed  wool do.... 

Leather do 

Raw  silk dd.... 

Refined  sagar do 

White  sugar do 

Qray  sugar do 

Yellow  sugar do 

Sundries « do... 

Gold  from  private  people 

Gold  from  private  oanks \ 

Silver  from  private  people 

Paper  from  private  people 

Paper  ftt>m  government  hank 

Paper  from  private  banks 


303,535  I 
123,789  j 

7,645 

243  ' 
62,468 
59, 715 
9,108 
102 
27,694 
21,064  , 
12,602 

35,391,383  ' 

60  • 

16, 776  i 

1,581 

28,632  ' 

318,426  ! 

2,101  I 

55,478 

216,071 

328 

2,341  I 

15,156 

105,393 

624 

3,189 


Where  exported. 


Total  value  in  mbles 

Total  value  of  merchandise  in  mbles,  1878 . .  I 
Total  value  of  merchandise  in  dollars,  1878 
Total  value  of  merchandise  in  rubles,  1876 . . 
Total  value  of  merchandise  in  dollars,  1876 


RubUs. 
607, 070  00 
1, 287. 890  00 

7,645  00 

4,853  00 

124. 936  00 

238,860  00 

9,108  00 

1,224  00 

110, 778  00 

105, 323  75 

38,588  00 

707.827  65 
12,142  00 
50,328  00 
6,324  00 
71,580  00 

955,278  00 
84.040  00 

554,780  00 

1, 512, 407  00 

3,280  00 

351,240  00 

75, 783  00 

421. 673  00 

2,185  00 

8,770  00 

1,763,298  00 

39.297  00 

309  00 

750. 146  00 

1, 953. 924  00 

1, 916  00 

33,306  00 


2,778,899  00 


85, 815, 013  00 

64. 189. 629  00 

55. 491. 630  00 
40, 730, 861  00 


Various. 

Turkey  and   southern 
ports. 
Do. 
Sundry  ports. 

Do! 
Turkey. 
Continents,  Sec. 
Sundry  ports. 
England  and  France. 
England  and  conti- 
nents. 
Southern  ports. 

Do. 
Sundry  ports. 

Do! 

Do. 
Southern  ports. 
England,  France,  Amer 
ica,and  Austria. 

Sundry. 
France. 
Sundrv  ports. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 


Various  pla 


Navigation  at  the  port  of  Odessa  in  1878. 


Flag. 


Russian 

English 

Dutch 

Belgian 

Austrian .... 

Qerman 

Norwegian  . 

Italian 

Greek 

Turkish 

French 

Danish 

Spanish 

Swedish.... 
Moldavian . . 
Wallachian. 


Total 

Total,  1876 

Total,  1875 , 

Gain  in  1878  over  1876. 


Steam. 


No.      Tons. 


312 
660 
10 
19 
72 
18 
15 
63 


1,254 


650 


576 


596 


302,846 
616,446 
8,968 
20, 616 
42,050 
13.323 
12,721 
65,181 


Sail. 


No.       Tons. 


107,608 

4,690 

598 

2,720 


1, 197, 767 


770,897 


639,207 


426,870 


4 
139 
1 
9 
154 
112 
55 


201 
1,351 


2,801 

40,023 

396 

3,597 
42,678 
15,098 

2,829 


236 


474 
174 


485  I    109, 855 


628      168,789 


379       107.968 


TotaL 


No.       Tons. 


316 

662 

10 

23 

211 

19 

24 

217 

112 

56 

74 

5 

2 

5 

3 

1 


1.739 


1,187 


955 


552 


303, 047 

617,797 

8,968 

28.417 

82,073 

13,721 

16, 318 

107,859 

15,093 

2,829 

107.608 

4,690 

834 

2,720 

474 

174 


1,307,622 


930,686 


747, 175 


367.9 
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Navigation  at  the  part  of  Odessa  in  1878— Continued. 


Flag. 


Steam. 


No.      Tons. 


Sail. 


"^0.      Tons. 


Total. 


No.      Tons. 


BuBsian . 


Batch. 

Belgian 

AnBtrian  ... 

'      Oeman 

Norvreglan. 

Italian 

Greek 

Turkish... 

French 

Danish 

Spanish 

Swedish  .... 
Hnldavian. 


Total 

Total,  1876 . 
Total,  1875 . 


Gain  in  1878  over  1876.. 


330 
666 
8 
18 
76 
17 
15 
56 


263,064 
618,755 
6,881 
18,858 
45,268 
12,192 
12,788 
62,300 


2,262 
5,852 


107,673 

3,542 

600 

4,261 


123 

44,763 

1 

450 

8 

2,278 

146 

55,052 

102 

13,350 

54 

2,388 

1 

235 

i 

290 

850 
668 

8 

18 

199 

18 

23 

202 

102 

54 

74 

4 

2 

7 

1 


265, 82e 

625,609 

6,8il 

18,868 

90,021 

1^646 

15^066 

U7.352 

18. 3» 

2,88i 

107,«r7S 

3,54fi 

886 

4,261 

29^ 


l,i62  1,157.182 


688      719,008 


566 


624 


468 


126,929  jl,730  |  1,284,111 


520 


170,800  1,158  1   889,898 


627,834 


372  I   88,282 


438,174  672  I   294,393 


968    710, 61f 


ODESSA  AND  THE  SOUTH  EUSSIAK  POETS. 

Annual  report  of  the  trade^  commerce^  and  navigation  of  Odessa  and  the 
South  Russian  ports  for  the  year  1879. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  tables,  marked  from  l^o.  1 
to  No.  12,  respectively,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  was,  during  1879,  of  a  comparatively  healthy  and  satisfac- 
tory nature. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  comparison  with  1878  is  not  a  com- 
parison with  an  ordinary  year,  inasmuch  as  in  1877,  during  the  war,  the 
ports  of  South  Russia  were  blockaded,  and  much  of  the  business  of  1877 
was  postponed  to  1878. 

It  is  supposed  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  produce  of  the  country 
was  exx)orted  in  1879  than  has  been  done  in  former  years,  and  that  the 
stocks  in  the  country  January  1, 1880,  were  exceedingly  light.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  the  high  ruling  prices,  and^  if  this  supposition  is  true, 
the  year  1880  will  probably  show  a  large  fkllmg  off  in  its  exports. 

ODESSA. 

Table  herewith  inclosed  marked  No.  1  shows  the  exports,  amounting 
to  65,652,088  rubles,  against  85,815,013  rubles  in  1878,  making  a  loss  of 
20,162,925  mbles  for  the  year  1879. 

Table  No.  2  shows  imports  of  44,535,150  rubles,  against  44,478,234 
rubles  in  1878,  lAaking  a  gain  for  the  year  of  56,916  rubles. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  entry  of  1,333  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,041,460 
tons,  against  1,739  ships  in  1878,  with  tonnage  of  1,307,622  tons^  making 
a  loss  of  406  ships  and  266,162  tons.  There  cleared  1,345  ships,  with 
tonnage  of  1,062,281  tons,  against  1,730  ships,  tonnage  of  1,284,111  tons 
in  1878,  showing  loss  of  385  ships  and  221,830  tons. 
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T;^  AZOFF  POI^Xfl. 

Table  No.  4  shows  the  exports  from  the  Azoff  ports  as  follows: 

1.  Taganrog  and  Eostofif,  61,443,777  rubleis,  against  64,105,854  rubles 
in  1878,  or  a  loss  of  2,662,077  rubles. 

2.  Mariopol,  4,556,671  rubles,  against  5,542,940  rubles,  or  a  loss  of 
986,269  rubles. 

3.  Berdiansk,  14,332,705  rubles,  against  20,471,800  rubles,  or  a  loss  of 
6,139J09^  rubles,  as  compared  with  1878.  ;    ,    <    • 

4.  Tiesk,  4,186,910  rabies,  against  5,915,000  rubles,  or  a  loss  of  1,728,090 
rubles. 

5.  Yanischek,  1,224,595  rubles;  in  1878  not  reported. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  imports  at  the  Azoff  ports  for  the  year  at 
7,803,000  rabies,  against  5,153,800  rubles  in  1878,  or  a  gain  in  1879  of 
2,649,200  rabies. 

Table  No.  6  shows  the  entry  at  the  Azoff  ports  of  1,299  ships,  with 
tonnage  of  287,174  tons,  against  1,806  ships,  with  575,337  tons  in  1878, 
or  a  loss  of  507  ships  and  288,163  tons. 

I  refer  to  the  accompanying  report  of  Mr.  Godfrey  M.  E(oyl£^nd,  con- 
sular agent  at  Taganrog,  as  to  the  causes  of  so  large  a  shrinkage  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Azoff  ports.  

NICOLAIEF. 

Table  No.  7  shows  the  exports  from  Nicolaif,  amounting  to  34,029,480 
rabies,  against  19,*979,726  rabies  in  1878,  or  a  gain  for  1879  of  14,049.754 
rabies,  caused  by  a  large  crop,  in  comparison  with  that  of  1^78,  aha  hy 
enormoug/.  prices.  ' 

'  Table  No.  8  shows  imports  at  Nicolaif  of  651,110  rabies,  against 
311,904  rabies  in  1878,  or  a  gain  of  33^,170  rabies.  /       r-. 

l^ble  No.  9  shows  508  ships  entered  at  Nicolaif  in  1879,  against  525 
in  1878,  a  loss  of  17  ships.    Tonnage  is  not  reported. 

Table  No.  10  is  a  comparative  statement  of  navigation  at  all  the  South 
Bussian  ports,  showing  2,959  ships  with  1,680,634  tons  in  1879,  against 
4,070  ship^  with  2,238,355  tons  ill  lS78,  or  a  loss  of  1,111  with  557,721  tons. 
Ijie  clearances  are  only  reported  for  Odessa,  and  have  been  mentioned. 

Table  No.  11,  showhig  exports  of  cereals,  grains,  and  flour  from  al) 
the  South  Bussian  ports,  amounting  to  15,434,581  chetwerts,  of  6  bush- 
els each,  against  20,882,111  chetwerts  in  1878,  or  a  loss  of  5,447.530  cbet- 
werts  on  M  articles  except  corn  and  millet,  and  on  those  articles  a  gaiii 
of  293.993  chetwerts. 

Table  N6. 12,  showing  comparative  statements  of  the  values  of  exports 
and  imports  at  the  South  Bussian  ports.  This  table  shows  total  exports 
of  184,201,631  rabies,  against  201,830,333  rabies,  or  a  loss  for  1879  of 
17,628,702  rabies.  In  imports  it  shows  52,989,260  rubles,  against 
49,943,974  rabies,  or  a  gain  for  1879  of  3,045,286  rubles. 

I  have  again  to  regret  that  figures  of  an  official  character,  ujwn  which 
is  based  this  trade  and  commercial  report,  are  obtainable  at'  so  late  a 
date  as  to  make  any  remarks  that  woidd  be  of  particular  interest  im- 
possible. 

EXTENSION  OF   AMERICAN  TRADE.      • 

I  have  used  extraordinary  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  have  had  par- 
tial success.  I  am  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  contemplated  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  the  autumn  will  enable  tne  to  place  this  question 
in  such  a  light  before  some  influential  houses  as  to  induce  them  to  make 
a  more  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  success. 
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Daring  the  year  Messrs.  McOormick  &  Go.  have  opened  a  hoose  here 
for  the  sale  of  their  self-binding  harvester,  with  agencies  thronghout 
Eussia.    I  feel  convinced  that  they  are  the  pioneers  of  a  large  colony. 

DUTY  ON  MACHINERY. 

A  duty  on  fanning  implements  and  machinery  is  contemplated,  but  I 
am  informed  that  it  is  for  the  moment  deferred  for  a  time. 

LEANDER  E.  DYER. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa,  May  17,  1880. 


[Inclosnre  id  foregoing.  ] 

Befort  by  Consular  Agent  Hoyland. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  you  a  note  of  the  movement  of  shipping, 
the  rates  of  freight  and  exchange,  and  a  list  of  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Azoflf  during  the  year  1879. 

llie  ice  cleared  away  during  the  month  of  February  and  the  naviga- 
tion was  one  of  the  earliest  known  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  year  1879,  which  opened  under  ordinary  aspects,  towards  the 
month  of  June  gave  signs  of  proving  an  active  and  profitable  season 
for  all  people.  The  failure  of  the  crops  abroad,  and  the  prospects  of  a 
promising  harvest  in  these  districts,  made  many  imagine  that  the  long 
looked  for  time  had  at  last  arrived,  and  merchants  anticipated  large  sup- 
plies and  moderate  prices  here,  with  a  good  demand  and  high  prices 
abroad.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  and  harvesting  time  ap- 
proached, complaints  of  the  crops  began  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and, 
as  only  too  often  has  happened  of  late  years,  when  the  reaping  com- 
menced the  rendering  fell  far  short  of  what  was  expected,  and  in  most 
parts  the  harvest  was  exceedingly  small,  and  in  some  places  rendered 
little  more  than  the  seed.  The  beetle  (Anisoplia  Austriaca),  although 
apparently  stamped  out  in  many  places,  caused  great  damage  in  some 
parts.  The  harvest  on  the  whole  was  far  below  an  average,  and  ^- 
though  from  the  list  of  exports  it  would  at  first  glance  appear  as  if  there 
had  been  abundance  of  stuff  for  shipment,  yet  such  was  not  the  case ; 
but  I  will  recur  to  this  further  on. 

The  imports  of  1879  compare  favorably  with  those  of  1878  and  show 
an  increase  in  round  numbers  of  2,700,000  rubles;  but  when  taking  into 
account  the  difference  of  exchange  they  are  still  below  those  of  1876,  or 
previous  to  tlie  war.  The  only  falling  off  perceptible  is  in  things  for 
which  there  are  manufactories  near  our  city,  such  as  in  bottles,  joiners^ 
work,  tools,  iron  work,  and  petroleum.  It  is  worth  note  that  whereas  ^ 
in  1878  there  was  no  import  of  pig-iron  but  a  greater  import  of  iron 
work,  the  latter  in  1879  fell  off,  but  there  was  an  import  of  16,301  poods 
of  pig-iron.  Thus  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  the  factories  which 
purchased  the  pig-iron  supplied  the  iron  work.  The  falling  off  in  ce- 
ment was  very  great,  but  is  probably  due  to  the  railways  not  being  pur- 
chasers. 

The  import  of  gold  through  the  custom-house  shows  an  increase  over 
1878,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  small  vessels  which  come  here 
and  purchase  grain  for  their  own  account  invariably  bring"  gold  with 
them  of  which  no  return  can  be  kept,  so  that  the  amount  of  gold 
imported  in  1879  must  greatly  exceed  that  of  1878. 
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The  exports  for  1879  are  considerably  below  those  of  the  previous 
year,  notwithstanding  that  proprietors  and  peasants  strained  every 
nerve  to  bring  to  market  whatever  they  had  for  sale,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  ^vantage  of  the  prices  which  ruled  higher  than  has  ever 
been  previously  known.  On  reference  to  the  annexed  list  of  exports  it 
will  be  perceived  that  from  Taganrog  and  Bostoff  alone  the  shipments 
of  wheat  were  in  round  numWs  8^,000  chetwerts  less  than  in  1878, 
and  from  Berdiansk,  Marianople,  and  Yeisk  together  the  difference  was 
900,000  chetwerts.  All  other  articles,  with  the  single  exception  of 
washed  wool,  which  shows  an  increase  of  only  2,700  poods,  fell  far  short  of 
the  exports  of  1878,  although  together  the  actual  value  exported  is  a  little 
more  than  2,600,000  rubles  short  of  that  year.  This  is  owing  to  the 
enormous  prices  paid,  and  which,  as  above  stated,  were  unprecedentedly 
high.  From  the  lower  ports  of  the  Azoff  the  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  value  of  exports  is  very  considerable,  being  nearly  nine  millions  of 
rubles. 

With  respect  to  shipping,  there  has  been,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
a  bad  harvest,  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  as 
against  1878.  The  rates  of  freight,  having  no  similar  causes  for  sudden 
changes  as  in  1878,  did  not  fluctuate  to  the  same  extent,  and  ou  the 
whole  kept  pretty  steady,  varying  only,  much  as  usual,  at  certain  peri- 
ods, according  to  the  demand.  The  lowest  rate  paid  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Continent  was  £3  13«.  per  quarter  of  wheat,  and  the 
highest  figure  was  £6  ISs.  per  like  quarter.  For  Marseilles  and  the 
Mediterranean  the  fluctuations  were  not  even  as  great  as  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the  inclosed  return.  The  cost  of 
lighterage  was  more  steady  than  in  1878,  not  having  the  same  causes  to 
influence  it,  but  on  the  whole  the  profit  to  owners  was  greater,  as  it 
never  fell  below  paying  rates.  During  the  year  the  lowest  rate  was  16 
cox>ecks  and  the  highest  45  copecks  per  chetwert. 

The  rates  of  exchange,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  return,  varied 
little  between  January  and  May  31,  after  which  date  the  value  of  the 
ruble  suddenly  rose,  and  is  now  about  10  per  cent,  better  than  in  May 
last. 

It  has  been  announced  that  from  January  1,  1880,  a  tax  of  one-half 
of  a  copeck  per  pood  will  be  levied  on  all  exports,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  will  be  applied  to  the  paving  of  the  town  and  keeping  and  im- 
proving the  port.  Such  a  course  has  long  been  requisite,  as  the  cost  of 
cartage  in  spring  and  autumn,  owing  to  the  deep  mud,  is  enormous,  and 
sometimes  carters  refuse  to  work  at  any  price.  The  harbor  and  quay 
likewise  require  that  money  should  be  spent  upon  them.  The  water  at 
what  is  known  as  the  new  pier,  where  formerly  there  were  about  12  feet, 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  yearly,  and  a  sand-bank  has  been  form- 
ing a  short  distance  off,  so  that  small  crafts,  which  might  be  able  to  take 
their  full  cargo  on  board  at  the  pier,  often  fear  to  do  so  lest  they  should 
not  be  able  to  clear  the  bank. 

There  are  also  a  couple  of  wrecks  of  lighters,  which  render  the  navi- 
gation to  the  harbor  dangerous,  but  now  that  there  will  be  funds,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  obstacles  will  be  removed,  and  that  means 
will  also  be  provided  for  fastening  lighters  to  buoys,  instead  of,  as  is 
now  the  custom,  letting  each  lighter  (&op  its  own  anchor,  which  is  the 
cause  of  many  accidents  to  lighters  and  their  cargoes. 

GODFREY  M.  HOYLAND. 

United  States  Consulab  Aoenoy. 

Taganrog,  March  22,  1880. 
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COMHEBCIAL  DELATIONS. 
1.— -Eappor<«/row  Odejua  during  1879. 


Articles. 


QiMuitity. 


Value. 


meat.. 
Jt^e.... 
Peaae... 

KiUet.. 
Barley.. 
Linieed. 


.chetwerts. 
do... 


Walk 

Cattle 

Biscuite 

Aahplaaka — 

OldiroD — 

Cbttroh  omamenta. . 

Caviare 

Wheels  and  felloea . 

Ihy  bides 

Bopes  and  twine.... 

Starch.......' 

Bo<*s 

Oak  staves 

Buttef 

Olire-oil 

Macatoni 

Soap.... 

EiOBtybaffs 

OsMe^  frtdts , 

Sheep  and  goats.... 

Cifnrettes 

Molasses: 

HvUed  ndllet 

Beer 

Feathers 

Fishes 

Tallow , 

Pork 

Malt  spirits 

Pitch  and  tar 

Cheese 

Turpentine 

Tobacco 

Beans 

Tea , 

Washed  wool 

Unwashed  wool  ..., 

Russia  leather 

R4w«ilk 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do. . . 

do... 

do... 

do... 

poods. 

do... 

head. 

poods. 

...nnmber. 
......pooda. 

.do... 

do... 

nmnber. 

poods. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

— number. 

poods. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

— nmnber. 

poods. 

-.do!.. 

.cbetwerts. 

poods. 

..do... 

do... 

do... 

db... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


Powdered^  on%fl|th  . . . . 

Medium,  seven-ninths  . 

Tellow,  t«n-eleveiiths. . 

Sundries ... 


.do... 
.do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 


782,  <tn 

.  9P,»0 

955,370 

150,282 

48, 518 

799,972 

164, 210 

204.234 

143,501 

189 

20,145 

835 

1,570 

319,518 

1,550 

19,896 

4,623 

1,928 

42,219 

5 

570 

82,099 

45,580 

2,788 

8,478 

3,628 

1«193 

35,756 

120,004 

70 

135,786 

2.45* 

5.184 

1,653 

26,045 

31,490 

2,071 

^^2.- 7^ 

19,064 

2,003 

22,417 

71,780 

280 

88,947 

102,508 

l,4i5 

3,204 

6,281 

79,950, 

3,039 

4,229 


Total  merchandise . 
Total  last  year 

Loss 


Money : 
Gold.. 
Silver . 
Paper . 


Total , 

Total  last  year . 


Money  loss,  1879 

Mendiandise  los9, 1879. , 

Total  loss,  1879 


SvbUt, 

39,148,60) 

4.6M;7S| 

164,  ta 

3,821.482 

450,787 

130,56^ 

3, 199, 890 

1,642,10b 

1,633,876 

2, 010, 274 

8,790 

604,359 

2,  soft 

1.6rt» 

159.759 

155,000 

581,806 

9,246 

1,929 

84. 4g 

Kot  stated. 

8,209 

396.640 

16,618 

10,434 

10,886 

14,39 

107.265 

1,200,040 

4.286 

271,572 

98.180 

5,185 

49. 506 

104,180 

157,460 

8,286 

1:^ 

95,273 

8,014 

112,087 

717,  W 

889.470 

615.021 

14.260 

480,680 

31,408 
819, « 
»»' 

766,88^ 


9,m 

9,U^ 

8468 


65,692.088 
85,815,013 


20.162.iB6 


78,79! 
27$.  46 

1, 385,  in 


1,738, 
2.  Tig 


487 


1. 040, 462 
20,162.925 


21,203,387 
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Articles. 


Qiuuitity. 


Yalae. 


Tea 

Coffee 

Kice 

Pepper  and  spice 

Oit  Inbricating 

Wine: 

Casks 

Bottles 

Spirits: 

Casks 

Botaes 

rruits: 

Fresh 

Dried 

Tobacco : 

Leaf 

Cigars 

Leather,  manafactured 

Hides,  green 

■Uloves  and  leather  goods 

Cotton: 

Raw 

Twist 

Goods 

Linen  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Siikgoodis 

Linen,  ad  valorem  date 

Clothing,  ad  valorem  aaty 

&u)ks,  jute 

GoldmanufActores 

Sflver 

Watches: 
^    Gold 

SUver 

Clocks,  wood 

Watch-works 

Baw  iron  

Pipes,  water  and  drain 

Tin  plates 

Iron,  steel,  and  zinc  mannfactores 

Ironware 

Glassware 

Smiths' work 

Emery 

Chinaware 

Porcelain 1 

Joiners'  and  turners'  work  ....... 

Chemicals 

Medicines 

^Earthenware 

•Starch 

Gutta-percha  ware 

Pasteboard 

Writing-paper 

Stationery 

Cigarette-paper 

A&baster,  plaster  of 

Bopes  and  twine 

Incense 

Bosin 

Naphtha 

Petroleum 

Candles,  torches,  and  wicks  . . . 

Matches 

SeiJing-wax 

Pianos. 

Carriages 

Coals  

Fish: 

Salt  and  pickled 

Herrings 

Saffron,  vanilla,  and  cardamom 

Manna  and  pearl  barley 

Kuts  and  almonds 

Cheese , 

Porter  bottles 

Wax 

•Cod-liver  oil 

Tar,  pitch,  and  asphalt 


.poods.. 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


do... 

.number. 


...poods, 
.number. 


.poods.. 
..^doV:.. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


...do... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do..: 
...do... 
...do... 
.rubles.. 
...do  .. 
..poods 


Paris,  and  marble  wotk . 


do. 

.number. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

poods. 

.number. 
— poods. 
.....do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....  do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

..number. 
— poods. 
.  .number. 

do... 

poods. 


do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

.number. 
— poods. 
.....do... 
do... 


J 


36,446 
83,739 

181,400 
35,196 

316,045 

61,184 
72,772 

1,023 
18,456 

512,266 
390,872 

66,612 
188 

7,911 
70.649 

1,852 

648,431 

22,042 

6.049 

2,350 

7,293 

534 

38,590 

215.899 

322,497 

13 

43 

6,939 

14. 651 

4,045 

4,332 

1,396,189 

3.950 

6,689 

87, 0ri3 

4,333 

58,658 

68,810 

41, 757 

51,223 

1,560 

16,008 

204,308 

1,105 

2,185 

42, 812 

891 

30,374 

2,806 

552 

4,898 

19.327 

4.622 

8,010 

59,079 

337 

33,020 

11, 126 

18,435 

136 

370 

49 

12, 850, 239 

30.903  , 

32,247  , 

3,034  I 

6,349 

120,493  I 

9,585  J 

63,143  , 

,      6,962 

20,854  < 

220, 339  I 


Mubles. 

1, 460, 646 

1,691,066 
725.663 
399,222 

2,962,227 

734(212 
221,743 

61,880 
36.664 

1, 570, 120 
1, 769, 847 

2,884,505 
60,376 
246,250 
2U.947 
204,376 

6, 147, 452 
901, 7U 
400, 710 

76,433 
609.294 
330,339 

38.590 

215,900 

1,934,984 

161,685 

43,145 

277,560 

146,510 

12,135 

12,996 

2, 783, 611 

3,950 

33,447 

668,523 

88,673 

732,224 

344, 050 

160, 318 

518,  766 

31, 517 

177,827 

680,240 

44,225 

22,058 

171,248 

48,207 

91,122 

42, 101 

33,150 

146.940 

193, 271 

18.490 

82,243 

78,110 

1,350 

82,566 

111,  265 

221,231 

1.589 

100,000 

15,220 

2, 570,  048 

531.900 
48,372 
84,623 
19,049 

681,270 

172,539 
63,143 
97,486 
83,418 

176,271 
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2.'-Import8  at  Odeaea  in  1879— Continued. 


Articles. 


PlADtft,  shmbs,  &o 

Raw  steel 

Pig-iron , 

Tools 

Engines  and  machines . . .  ■ 

Empty  wine  bottles 

Ink  and  blacking 

Paints  and  dyestofTs 

Agricnltural  implements  . 

Lime  and  cement 

Bricks  and  tiles 

Sundries 


*..  poods.. 

do 

....  do.... 

do.... 

....  do... 
.  number.. 
...poods.. 

do.... 

do.--. 

do.... 


Total,  1879... 
Total,  1878... 

Gain  in  1879.. 

Honeys : 

Russian  gold... 
Russian  silver . 
Foreign  gold... 
Foreign  silTcr. . 
'   Paper  notes.... 


Total,  1879... 
Total,  1878... 

Loss  in  1879 . 


Duties  coUected  in  1879.. 
Duties  coUected  in  1878  . 


Gain  in  1879. 


Qnantity. 


39,626 

24,275 

23,780 

45,668 

171,465 

1,407,248 

14,861 

11,536 

117,234 

566,158 

329, 996 


Value. 


Sublet. 

11.888 

97,108 

58,901 

456,681 

590,415 

42,217 

89.108 

98,908 

347.568 

338,896 

829,998 

4,383,947 


44, 535, 158 
44, 478. 284 

56,918 


881.612 

61,538 

598,452 

136 

10,188,835 


11, 725. 561 
11, 844, 628 


119,065 


.1      4,989.444 
.|      4,510,244 

.1         479,208 


3. — Navigation  at  Odessa  during  1879. 


ENTRRED. 

Flag. 

Steam  vessels. 

Sailii 

ig  vessels. 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No.    1     Tons. 

Enslish 

549 
15 
87 
15 
16 
50 
1 
44 

522,510 
13,000 
67.750 
14,900 
16,000 
88,100 
700 
74,800 

4 

2,600 

553        52^018 
15  1        13,000 

Sr^......................:; .:....: 

AnstrlRn...... .    , ,  ..n ., . . , .   .  .,...n --- 

107 
3 
2 

119 
97 

51,250 

1,500 

1,000 

47,600 

27,800 

194  )      119,000 

German ,.,,..  ^ ..,,.-.  . 

18           16,000 

18          17,008 

169  '        85,700 

Norwegian 

Italian 

Greek 

98  t        28,008 

French 

44  *        74,880 

Danish 

1 
65 

8 

960 
4,000 
3,000 

1  1             958 

Turkish 

G5  1          4.008 

Russian - 

150 

156,000 

8  {      158,008 

Total,  1879 

927 

902.360 

406 

139,100 

1,333  1  1.041,460 

Total,  1878 

1,254 

1,197.767 

485 

109,855 

1.739  1  1,307,622 

Total.  1876 

659 

770,897 

588 

168,789 

1,187  1      989,688 
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/ 


Flag. 


EDslish 

Belgian 

Anstxian.... 

German 

Norwegian. 

Italian 

Greek 

French  .... 

Danish 

Tnrkish  ... 
Russian 


Steam  Tassels. 


Na       Tons. 


546 
17 
91 
13 
16 
53 
2 
45 


520, 116 
14,380 
72,490 
10,872 
16.576 
41.679 
1,460 
73,096 


Sailing  vessels. 


No.       Tons. 


104 

6 

8 

117 

99 


26,570 


49,760 

2,908 

1,670 

46,060 

26,964 


Total. 


"So.         Tons. 


551 
17 

196 
19 
19 

170 

101 
45 


546,686^ 
14,880 

129,250 
13,780 
18,246 
87,789 
28,444 
73,098 


147 


Total,1879 930 


145,978 


5,686 
5,994 


69 
159 


5,686 
151,972 


896,649 


415 


165,632 


1, 345  I  1, 062, 981 


Total,  1878 1,262 


Total,1876 638 


1. 157, 182 


468 


126.929 


719,008 


520 


170,800 


1,730 


1, 284,  111 


889,809 


4. — Exports  fram  Azof  ports f  1879. 


Articles. 

Ta^nrogand 

1 

Mariopol.    ,   Berdiansk. 

Yieek. 

Yanischisk. 

Wheat chetwerts. 

Bye do.... 

Barley do.... 

Mf^iim             r dn 

2,139,824 

352,521 

298,795 

66,075 

60,077 

776.150 

87,984 

98,391 

60,294 

186,055 

26,300 

250 

6.595 

154,83tf 

1,812 

182,971 

19,500 

19,886 

1,085 

207,618  1           888,129 
6,100  I             32,000 
66,200               89,849 

113,825 

&000 

40,980 

82,621 

1,000' 

10,470 

Oats do.... 

300   

Linseed do.... 

Rape  seed do.... 

Tallow poods 

Bntter do.... 

35,868                 8,106 
19,161               26,348 

101,050 
6,280 

258 
311 

1 

Wool,  washed do.... 

Flour      do.... 

315 

42,560 

Anise  seed do.... 

Tllfti^V  iMLviftrA                       i\n 

1 

1 

Hides do.... 

:::::::;;:;::.! 50' 

Boxwood  .......  .         do 

Anthracite  coal do.   . 

Salted  fish do 

Macaroni do 

[ 

Nutwood do  .. 

1 

Sondries rubles                 ift  7on 

rtH  flAA                            AAA 

-^       .^^          ,                                                       ..n^,      «-^»                                                                                           -^W-» 

Total  Talnes do 

Total  values,  1878 .  .do . . . 

61,443,777  '        4,556,671  1      14,332,705 
64, 105, 854  1        5, 542, 940  i      20, 471. 800 

4, 186, 910 
5,915,000 

1, 924, 595 
Not  reported 

Loss  in  1879 do... 

2,  662,  077  1              MA.  96d  1         A.  13d  OOS            1.  72fl.  000 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


b.^ImporUf  at  the  Azof  ports  in  1879. 
TAaANKOG  AND  ROStOFF.* 


ArUcles. 


Raisfnt  of  Corinth poods.. 

Cemant do  — 

YeUow  wax do — 

Bleo do...: 

Dnedfimita  ^„ do.... 

Qnui^s  and  lemons do — 

OUtos do.... 

Walnuts  and  hazelnats do  — 

AlmoDds do.... 

Cheese do — 

Coffee do.... 

Pepper do — 

Tea do — 

lUun  and  ooimao do.... 

Ram, in  botfles namber.. 

Wine: 

Incases poods.. 

In  bottles number.. 

Porter poods.. 

Locust  beans do 

Sn^ar do — 

Tobacco-leaf do.. 

Hoselle  wine do 

Fine  wood do. 

Iron,  pig do. 

Incense do — 

Rosin do... 

Petroleum do... 

Olive  oil do... 

Cocoanntoil do... 

Jute  bags do... 

S019 do... 

Caustic  soda do — 

▲Inm do 

IBmery 1 do. 

Crockery do. 

Linen do 


Quantity. 


26,879 

20,520 

554 

550 

136,436 

247,662 

51,333 

189, 436 

2,310 

450 

3.509 

1,316 

1,335 

208 

1,382 

103,958 

2.684 

22,236 

400,882 

446 

8,550 

3,817 

28,308 

15, 301 

457 

6,004 

3,421 

195, 019 

2,783 

7,123 

426 

6,043 

342 

857 

800 

4.045 


Articles. 


Pitch  and  tar poods 

Bricks do.. 

Cloves  and  cinnamon do  ., 

Mineral  waters do. . 

Bar  iron do.. 

Iron  plates do . . 

Tin do.. 

Steel do.. 

Rails , do.. 

Brass .' do.. 

Paints do.. 

Glass do.. 

Empty  bottles number 

LooKmg-elasses poods 

Steel,  worked do.  - 

Iron,  worked Mo.. 

Iron  wire , do.. 

Tools do.. 

Locomotives. do.. 

Machinery do.. 

Joiners' work do.. 

Dynamite do.. 

Sundries rubles 

Total  value do. . 

Total  value,  1878 do.. 

Gain,  1879 do.. 

Moneys : 

Russian  gold rubles 

Foreign  gold do.. 

Total... do.. 

Total,  1878 do.. 

Loss,  1879 ....do.. 


Quantity. 


1.028 

17,  nm 

106 
1.MT 
8,188 
5,173 

557 

81B 
555. 74» 

2fl8 
5.809 
1.68t 
24.208 

2.ao 

]2,96» 

5,460 

2,776 

1,431 

8,756 

20,231 

800 

1,006 

125,  OM 


7,808,006 
5,153,806 


2,649,266 


50,334 
U0.381 


160, 716 
794.550 


633.834 


BERDIANSK. 


Cement . . 
Almonds  . 
Coffee.... 


Wine,  in  cases  . 
Petroleum...  ., 
Olive  oU 


.poods.. 
...do  — 
...do.... 


199 
6,574 
2,194 


Duties  paid,  1879  . 
Duties  paid,  1878.. 

Loss  in  1879 . 


.rubles.. 
...do... 


1,080.322 
1,162,997 

~    82,676 


6. — Movement  of  shipping  in  the  nea  of  Azof  during  1879. 


Flag. 

Taganrog. 

Mariopol. 

Vessels. 

Lasts. 

1 
Crew.    1  Vessels. 

0^ 

Lasts. 

Crew. 

British 

254 

3 

81 

440 

2 

29 

99 

115,587 

2,014 

1,902 

61,538 

665 

5,737 

18,492 

4, 150  1             14 

5.966 

287 

84 
462 

RuBsiaD ■• 

in 

2,521 
1,593 

297 
2,004 
6,566 

698 

126 

Qreek 

4,808              ii 

49                 1 

305             la 

1,502  '            30 

118 

German ...... ...r-rT t t^tt 

12 

Austrian    

105 

Italian      

310 

French  .....•.......•.•..-.....•.-...-.• 

1 

28 

Swedish 

4 

57 

1,097 
3,342 

"58 
630 

Turkish 

"i 

14 

5 

Total  1879       

919 

210. 374 

12,043 

78 

19,749 

973 

Total,  1878 

1,215 

252.993 

! 
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6. — Movement  of  nhipping  in  the  sea  of  Azoff  duHng  1879 — Conlinued. 

Berdiao^k.  Tenitscheek. 


r 

laj;. 

- 

VeMselfi. 

La^ts.         '' 

'rew. 

1 

Ve8f»el8. 

LastH. 

Crew. 

Britifth 

2.758 

133 

Dutch 

KuBsinn 

2 

4 

391 

701  ■ 

22 

Greek 

Gemmn 

61 

8,992  . 

702 

1 

40 

Austrian 

...|               9 

1,775 
38.032  , 

103  , 
212 

9 
9 

:,925  , 
2,  033 

98 

Italian 

I-Yenr.h 

183 : 

99 

Swedish 

17 

Turkish 

424 

124  , 

1 

20 

5 

Total  lJt79... 

277 

51,981  *        1,274 
131,532  ' 1 

Total  tons  in  1879 
Total  tons  in  1878 

LoHs  in  1879. 

25  i 

5,  070  J 

264 

...             464  1 

Total  1878... 

127 

37.685  ,. 

Total  ship«  at  Azof 
Total  tons  at  A/.oH" 

r  ports  in  1679 

poiiH  in  187« 

1,299 

1,806 

507 

.  287,174 

.  575,337 

Lo88  in  1879 

.  288,163 

7. — Exports  from  yicolaief  187*J. 


Art  ides. 


Quantity.     '       Value. 


Wbea  t • chetwert* . . ' 

Rye do i 

Barley .do 

Linseed do 

Kapeseed do 

Oats do I 

Millet-seed do ' 

Mustard do 

Timber pieces... 

Sheep   number.. 

Potatoes cwt . . 


1.  545,  541 

1,098,870 

432,144 

114,773 

80,443 

32,222 

1,100 

620  , 

34,984 

800  I 

400 


Total  1879  . 
Total  1878  . 


Gain . 


JVUVKB. 

22,964,960 

6.111,390 

2,404,430 

1, 642, 330 

705,930 

154.070 

6,320 

25,000 

10,660 

4,000 

400 

34,  029, 480 

19,979,726 

14,  049. 754 

S.— Imports  at  NicoUiief  1879. 


Articles. 


Coals tons. 

Coftee cwt. 

Cotton,  manufactured do  . 

Fruits  -     do. . 

Iron,  manufactured ' do. . 

J^eather,  maiiufa<ftured do. . . 

Linen,  manufactured do. . . 

Machinery do . . . 

Silk,  manufsictured pounds. . 

Tea do  . . 

Wine cAvt. . 

Ci|;ars pounds . . 

Sundries c  wt . . 


Total  1879  . 
Total  1878  . 


Quantity. 


17,000 

2,10t» 

15 

1,277 

29,194 

69 

26 

2,290 

135 

1,314 

600 

75 

Gain . 


40  C  R— VOL  II 


Value. 


RitbUe. 


651,110 


651, 110 
311,904 


339, 170 
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9. — Xarijathn  at  Nicolaief  in  1879. 


En-i'-^h  .... 

Bt-i^iiau 

<  terir.au 

Dau.^h 

Dnt'-h    

<hr.k 

Ital::;n 

Aij.striaii ... 
Turki!*}!.... 
RuM^iiiU 


Total  1870  . 
Total  l87o  . 


"LoA^,  18T0  . 


Flaj:. 


I  Steam.     Sail. 


304  I 

J' 
5  t 

4  ' 

2 

2 

1 


327  I 

329  I 


2 


TotaL 


2  I 

93 
47  I 

61 

3  I 


181  I 
196  I 


15 


306 
» 
6 
4 
2 
4 
94 
47 
27 
6 
3 


508 
525 


17 


KorE.— The  tonnaffe  of  arrival«  \n  not  reporti'»d.    Those  veBs^ls  all  cleared  except  1  Greek  and  1  Ital- 
ian sailia4  nhip.    The  toima;;t'  may  be  e*tiiiiatfd  at  about  346,000  tons  a«;ainst  355,396  in  1878. 


Poits. 


10. — ComparathrMariffathn  South  Kuftsi  an  ports,  1878  and  1879. 

lEnttred,  1879.  Entered,  1878.      \       Cleared,  1879.       j       Cleared,  187a 

No.  Tons.  No.  Tons.  No.  Tons,      i    No.  Tons. 


I 


-I- 


Odessa 1,333  1,041,460  1,739  1,307,622       1,345'    1,062,281       1,730*      1,284,111 

T»;;:4aio2  and  Ros-  ,  '  .  i                     I               i 

toff 919  1  210,374  1,215  t        406,120 I ' 

Bordiansk 277'  51,981  464          131,532 

Nioolaiel' 327'  352,000  525          355,396    

Tieak 25:  5,070,  127             37.685    1 j 

Mariupol 78  19,749  1 ! 

Total 2,959  1,680,634  '  4,070  2,2ri8.355       1,345  I     1,062,281  !     1,730         1,«4,U1 


11. — Totals  of  grain,  cereals,  and  flour  exported  from  South  JKun^ian  ports^  1879. 
[Stattnl  in  chetwerts  of  six  bushels.] 


Ports. 


Wheat.         Barley. 


Odessa I  3,914,865 

Tajjaurog and  Rostoff 2,139,824 

Berdiansk 838,129 

YW^^k 113,325 

Mariopol 82,621  1 

Niiolaief '  1,545,541  , 


Rye. 


799,972 

298,795 

39.342 

40,980 

10, 470 

432,144 


Total  1879 8,634.305,     1.621,703 

Total  1878 10,925,323!    3,006,266 


782,631 

352.521 

32,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1. 098, 870 


Com. 


955. 370  j 
66, 075  I 


Oats. 


150,262 


2, 275, 022 
3. 331, 838 


1,021,445 
742, 657 


Loss  1879 2,291,018 

#jrainl379 


1,384,563  I  1,056,816  | 


278, 788  ' 


92,290 


242,561 
743.070 


600,509 
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11. — Totals  of  gi-ain,  cereahj  and  flour,  ^e. — Continued. 


Ports. 


t  MiUet. 


Odessa 43,618 

Taj^t^nroe  and  Bostoff 

Berdiansk 

Tiesk 

Mariopol 


^^r^i    ^1^"^-   |Li°«eetl..    Rape.        Totals. 


Poodi.  I 

20,580    1    164,210 

'      26,300  ■    776,150 

i    143,591  j        8,106  I 

i I     101,050 

258  I 


Nicolaief ' I    114,773 


204, 234  I  7, 035,  642 

87, 284  i  3, 780,  726 

26.348         943,925 

6,280  I      260.635 

311  I        94, 600 

86, 443     3, 309, 993 


Totall879 43,618  j      20,580'    169,891,1,164,547.    410,900:15,434,681 

Totall878 28,313       335.754  j    235, 617   1, 270, 136  '    498, 754  20, 882.  Ill 


Loss I 

Gain 15,205 


315, 174 


65, 726       105,  589         87,  854     5,  447.  530 
893, 993 


1 


12. — Comparative  statement  of  values  of  exports  and  imports  from  South  Russian  ports. 


Export.H. 


Imports. 


Ports. 


1878. 


1879. 


1878. 


Odessa 85,815,013 

Taganrog  and  Bostoff !  64,105,854 

Berdiansk 20,471,800  I 

Tiesk I  5.915,000  i 

Mariopol 5,642.940  I 

Nicolaief 19,979,726  \ 


Rttbles.  Rubleii. 

65,  652, 088     44, 478,  234 
61, 443,  T77  h 
14, 332, 705 

4, 186, 910 

4,  556,  671 
34, 029, 480 


^5,153,800 


311,940 


Total I    201,830,333       184,201,631  I  49,943,974 


LOM1879.. 
Gain  1879. 


17, 628, 702  I 


1879. 

RubUs. 
44, 535, 150 

7, 803, 000 

651,110 


52, 989. 260 


3, 045, 286 


POLAND. 


Beporty  by  Consul  Bawicz^  of  Vl'armWy  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 

Kingdom  of  Poland.* 

In  accordance  with  Article  24  of  Consular  Eegulations,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  my  annual  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  enduig  December  31, 1878.  I  re- 
gret to  state  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  procuring  correct  statistics 
for  the  period  required  in  paragraph  381,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  offi- 
cial statements  and  customs  returns  are  made  up  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber of  each  year  j  besides  that,  there  is,  in  many  cases,  an  absolute  im- 
possibility of  stnctly  complying  with  the  instructions;  but  as  my  first 
report  received  the  approval  of  the  Department,  1  have  adopted  the 
same  system  now,  and  hox)e  it  will  prove  equally  satisfactory. 

*  Table  of  equivalents  for  the  rarious  weights  and  measures  used  in  this  report, 

1  Polish  korzec  equal  to  3.5  EuglisU  bnsliels. 

1  Russian  chetwert  equal  to  5.77  English  bushels. 

1  last  of  grain  equal  to  llf  English  quarters. 

1  Russian  pood  equal  to  36.4  English  poun<ls. 

I  vlocka  equal  to  41.48  English  acres. 

1  vedro  equal  to  2.70  English  gallons. 

1  Polish  gamiec  equal  to  0.S8  English  gallon. 

1  klafter  equal  to  216  En/^lish  cubic  feet. 

1  ai'shin  equal  to  28  English  inches. 
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COMMERCIAX   RELATIONS. 
NAVIGATION. 


The  depth  of  water  in  the  Vistula  for  each  month  of  the  year  1877  was 
as  follows : 


Months. 

Depth  of  water. 

Greatest. 

LoweM. 

Ft 
8 
6 

16 
8 

14 
8 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

In. 
1 

11 
6 

\ 

0 
3 

Ft  !   hi, 
1            0 

1            1 

3             0 

4             4 

4{          4 

1            10 

*>  1           1 

0           2  t          7 

' 

6  !        1  !          6 

3  1        1             2 

5           1  1          0 

0  1       0  i          d 

January . . . 
Febraary... 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Angnst 

September. 

October 

DoTember  . 
December. . 


The  greatest  depth  recorded  was  16  feet  6  inches  on  the  25th  of  March  j 
the  lowest,  6  inches,  on  the  22d  of  December. 

Freight — The  average  charges  of  freight  for  corn  or  other  goods  on 
the  Vistula  in  sailing-boats  in  the  year  1877,  per  1  last  of  grain,  or  51 
cwt.  of  other  goods,  were  as  follows : 

Rubles 

From  Lawichost'  to  Danzig  ^ 20  to  25 

From  Pulawy  to  Danzig 18  to  20 

From  Twaugorod  to  Danzig 18  to  20 

From  Warsaw  to  Danzig 8  to  12 

From  Plock  to  Danzig 6  to    9 

From  Wloclawek  to  JBanzig 5  to    7-J- 

From  Nieszawa  to  Danzig 5  to   6 

The  charges  of  freight  for  com  in  gabars  towed  by  steamboats  were 
in  the  ratio  of  from  4  to  5  rubles  higher. 

Insurance. — The  insurance  charged  on  grain  or  other  goods,  either  on 
gabars  or  sailing-boate,  was  as  foUows : 

Per  cent. 

From  Lawichost  to  Danzig li^ 

From  Pulawy  to  Danzig H 

From  Twangorod  to  Danzig 1^ 

From  Warsaw  to  Danzig 1 

From  Plock  to  Danzig f 

From  Wloclawek  to  Danzig -J 

From  Nieszawa  to  Danzig -J 

The  total  value  of  goods  imported  and  exported  by  the  Vistula  in  1877 
amounted  to  10,995,981  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  previous 
year  of  1,050,624  rubles. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  by  the  Vistula  in  tho'same  year  amounted 
to  8,606,037  rubles,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  articles : 

EXPORTS. 

Kubles. 

Wood  and  timber 4,743,870 

Wheat 2,456,190 

Ryo 831,306 

Oil-seeds 228,822 

Mead  and  honey 117, 385 

Flonr 62,550 

Wool 52,500 

Bran 41,025 

Btones 29,220 
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Babies. 

Pitch  and  tar 13,115 

Bonos 12,325 

Pease 5,520 

Oil-cakes 2,925 

Seed 2,572 

Oats 2,500 

Barley 2,388 

Miscellaneous 2,824 

Total 8,606,037     > 

The  value  of  goods  imported  by  the  Vistula  during  the  same  period 
is  estimated  at  2,385,807  rubles,  of  which  the  principal  articles  were  the 
following : 

IMPORTS. 

Kublea. 

Hardware 822,344 

Chemicals 315,326 

Metals,  raw 257,139 

Cement 134,860 

Rice 117,200 

Dyes - '  109,676 

Coal  and  coke 68,155 

Salt 62,402 

Resin 56,260 

Paraffiue 52,640 

Stationery , 51,460 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dry , 38,980 

Wine,  rum,  and  porter , 37,981 

Hides 21,200 

Brimstone 19,280 

OU 17,450 

Emery..- 16,372 

Machinery *. .  14,160 

Stoues 13,955 

Groceries 12, 688 

Oak-bark 11,485 

Petroleum 11,200 

Asphalt 10,370 

Pitch 6,670 

Flax  and  hemp - 5, 200 

Castings 3,390 

Clay 2,973 

Glass : 2,771 

\\Tieat 2,624 

Miscellaneous 89, 596 

Total 2,385,807 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  grain-producing  countries,  Poland 
usually  has  a  surplus  of  cereals,  and  realizes  considerable  sums  from 
their  export. 

The  harvest  in  1877,  generally  taken,  may  be  said  to  have  been  good, 
particularly  as  regards  wheat,  though  rye  has  not  yielded  abundantly. 
The  yield  of  spring-sown  grain,  and  chiefly  barley,  was  in  many  locali- 
ties below  the  average,  whereas  the  crop  of  hay  and  clover  was  abun- 
dant, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heavy  rains  during  the  harvest  season, 
the  crops  would  have  been  abundant.  The  yield  of  potatoes  and  beet-root 
was  above  the  average,  though  the  early  frosts  in  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober caused  great  damages  to  many  of  the  farmers.  The  land-owners, 
and  particularly  of  the  wealthier  class,  have  profited  well,  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  of  grain  abroad,  and  the  immeasurable  low  price  of  the 
ruble,  which  profits  would  have  been  still  greater  had  not  the  ports  of 
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the  Black  Sea  been  blocked  up  for  the  grain  raised  iu  Eiissia,  which 
caused  immeuse  quantities  of  that  produce  to  be  sent  by  railways  to  the 
northern  and  western  countries,  creating  an  unusual  competition  to 
Polish  grain. 

Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  about 
23,102,940  Polish  morgs,  deducting  1,434,998  morgs  of  government  prop- 
erty distributed  after  the  last  insurrection  among  generals  and  higher 
officials,  and  2,194,772  morgs  of  waste  land,  bogs,  downs,  roads,  &e., 
there  remains  about  19,473,170  morgs  of  useful  ground,  consisting  of 
larger  and  middle  properties,  which  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 


First  clasa,  imtler  wheat 
Second  class,  under  rye  . 

Ganlenft 

Meadows 

Pastures 

Forests,  p  ri  vat© 

Tot.nl 


Larger 
property. 


Morgs. 
1,217,846 
5, 510, 157 

288,092 
1, 246, 861 

654.805 
2, 119, 909 


11, 037, 670 


Smaller 
property. 


Total. 


Morgf. 
930, 727 

4,239,283 
220, 172 
924, 825 
500,342 

1, 020, 151 


8, 435,  500 


Morg*. 
2, 148, 573 
9,749,440 
508, 264 
2. 171, 686 
1, 155, 147 
3. 740. 060 


19, 473, 170 


These  figures  approximately  represent  the  agricultural  state  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  advantageous  ratio 
of  meadows  and  pasture  grounds  to  that  of  arable  land.  From  this 
approximative  statement,  for  the  correctness  of  which,  in  the  absence 
of  statistical  offices  in  this  country,  I  cannot  guarantee,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greater  properties  constitute  the  preponderating  portion  of  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  kingdom. 

•  Tlie  greatest  drawbacks  retarding  the  development  of  husbandry  of 
the  greater  properties  in  this  country  are  the  servitudes  or  rights  be- 
stowed on  the  lesser  proprietors,  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfa, 
of  profiting  of  the  pasture  grounds  and  forests  of  the  greater  estates, 
a  right  which,  although  it  enables  the  possessor  of  the  encumbered 
property  to  disengage  himself  of  that  burden,,  is  nevertheless  cooped  in 
such  a  form  as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  free  of  them,  so  that 
since  1863,  t.  c,  from  the  enactment  of  that  right,  but  few  of  the  greater 
properties  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  inconveniences  and  the  want  of  statistical 
offices  and  data  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  agricultural  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  undoubtedly  progressing,  for  notwithstanding 
the  many  unfavorable  circumstances  principally  caused  by  the  last 
enactment,  there  is  a  steady  amelioration  introduced  every  year  in  the 
whole  agricultural  system,  although  generally  speaking  much  remains 
yet  to  be  done. 

Wool  fair. — The  unfavorable  state  of  wool  business,  which  continued 
since  the  closing  of  the  last  yeajr's  fair  and  lasted  nearly  to  the  opening  of 
this  year's  wool  fair,  which  as  usual  was  opened  on  the  15th  of  June, 
and  lasted  eight  days,  may  chiefly  be  attributed  to  the  general  stagna- 
tion caused  by  the  uncertain  political  state  of  Europe.  Such  a  state 
naturally  exhausted  all  the  ready-made  goods  that  the  manufacturers 
had  in  store,  and  consequently  the  greater  demand  for  wool  at  the  Lon- 
don auction  in  May  did  not  fail  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  trade  on  the 
Continent. 

The  so  long  neglected  transactions  commenced  in  about  one  month 
preceding  the  fair,  all  over  the  country,  with  a  considerable  number  of 
purchases  for  abroad. 
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The  disposition  under  which  this  fair  was  opened,  although  .somewhat 
low  prices  ruled,  was  pretty  favorable. 

The  constant  falling  off  of  the  ruble  bad  likewise  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  this  fair,  as  to  this  circumstance  the  stron;:?  desire  of  pur- 
chasers lor  foreign  manufacturers  may  principally  be  attributed. 

The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  this  fair  nearly  equaled  that  of  last 
year,  but  surpassed  it  much  in  washing.  In  this  respect  there  was  visi- 
ble progress,  which  was  probably  aided  by  the  favorable  season,  ^Vl- 
though  foreign  merchants  were  pretty  numerously  represented,  the 
greater  quantity  was  speedily  bought  by  lo(jal  manufacturers,  so  that 
only  one-sixth  of  the  whole  produce  remained  unsold. 

The  prices  were  from  2  to  5  thalers  higher  than  those  of  last  year. 
During  the  last  two  days  the  prices  were  several  thalers  lower,  owing  to 
the  unfavorable  news  from  the  fair  at  Berlin. 

The  total  amount  of  wool  produced  at  this  foir  is  returned  at  40,<XKI 
poods;  remained  in  store,  9,000 poods ;  total,  55,000  poods;  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  2,500  poods. 

The  average  prices  of  the  various  qualities  of  wool  were  as  follows : 

Thalers. 

First  (piality,  prime 11*2  to  117 

BpcoDil  quality,  thin ^r>  to    ^4 

Third  quality,  middling  thin 7l»  to    ^7 

Fourth  quality,  middling  thin ()0  to    ^56 

Fil'ih  quality,' middling  thin oO  to    oU 

These  prices  were  per  cwt.  of  132  Kussian  pounds,  ^qual  to  119.24 
l)ounds  English.    The  thaler  is  equal  to  90  coi)ecks. 

After  the  closing  of  the  fair  transactions  were  still  carried  on  by  more 
favorable  prices. 

BANKING. 

The  annual  report  published  by  the  Bank  of  Poland  for  the  year  end- 
ing 12th  January,  1878— 31st  December,  1877,  gives,  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Dr. 

Riiblt'M. 

Rea<ly  cash M>27,>~.*21 

Debentures,  property  of  the  bank 4.  ol-J.  470.  *Jr> 

Purchase  of  local  and  forcij^n  bills 10.740,024.05 

Various  loans l,7??r>,  7^"^.  36 

Accounts  current r», .'><;-,  lOr'.S^C 

Loans  to  various  institutions 1, 17;i.  (u'^O^ 

Capital  on  mortgages I',  ^7!),  4v'J.  -^6 

Loans  to  branch  banks IHB,  l>t>4. 12 

Buildings  and  other  i>roperty  of  tiie  bank  '^'M,  H)7.  00 

Total 43,0.)l,-J->L».lO 

Cn. 

Funds  towards  payment  of  national  d«;bt ." l,OT,*.i:02.  (Ki 

Capitals  belonging  to  various  institutions 'J,  tV>',  IJI.05 

Various  deposits 17,9l:i.  81^.  5.^ 

Capitals  on  interests 5,  (KUK  CAO.  :U 

Sums  for  remittance 7,071,  ^15. 9^ 

Fund  in  reserve .'0(»,  o/)(i.  00 

I^riraitive  capital  of  the  bank 8.  0(K»,  UOO.  OU 

Total 4-2.!21-i,o-)7.91 

Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  879,161  rnbles  19  eo])ecks, 
and  showing  a  decrease  in  the  profits  from  the  preceding  year  of  54,417 
rubles. 
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Commercial  Bank. — ^The  report  of  this  bauk  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1877,  returns  as  follows: 

Bubles. 

Total  oporaf  ion  at  War8a\v '. 314,643,277.46 

Total  operation  at  St.  Petersburg 4t)6, 411,626.  31 

Total 781,054,903.77 

Showing  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  121,360,814  rubles. 
Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  bank  of  685,905  rubles  26  copecks ; 
showing  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  89,000  rubles,  and  giving 
the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent.,  1  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year. 

Discount  Bank, — ^This  bank  publishes  the  following  statement : 

Total  transactions,  176,850,729  rubles;  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  26,286.099  rubles,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  180,000  rubles, 
allowing  the  shareholders  a  dividend  of  9  i)er  cent.,  the  same  as  last 
year. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  depressing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  caused  by  the  Eastern  war,  the  general  uncer- 
tainty, the  rapid  falling  down  of  the  Eussiau  value,  the  fluctuation  of 
exchat^ge  of  all  local  and  foreign  public  stocks,  put  a  stop  to  all  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development,  making  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  extremely  cautious  in  all  their  transactions. 

In  such  a  grave  economical  state,  the  capitalists,  finding  no  room  in 
commerce  and  trade,  soon  filled  the  banks  with  ready  cash,  whereas  the 
discount  of  bills  became  rarer  and  rarer,  and  all  operations,  which 
finally  caused  a  lowering  rate  of  the  interest. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  the  results  of  the  various  banking  institu- 
tions may  generally  be  considered  as  having  been  pretty  good. 

Bank  of  Mutual  Credit — The  total  operation  of  this  bank  in  the  year 
1877  amounted  to  42,274,546  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  preced- 
ing year  of  4,308,608  rubles,  lea\ing  a  net  profit  in  its  favor  of  82,791 
rubies,  and  showing  a  decrease  from  last  year  of  11,106  rubles,  giving 
the  shareholders  a  dividend,  just  the  same  as  last  year,  of  8  per  cent. 

The  Landed  Bank  {Credit  Fonder)  publishes  the  following  statement 
for  the  peiiod  from  May  13,  1877,  to  May  13,  1878: 

Dk. 

Kubles. 

Sums  on  niortga;»e 75, 255, 635. 62^ 

Varions  arrears  on  properties  pine,  &e 587,700.424^ 

In  public  securities 3, 307, 734. 25i 

Value  of  buiMings  and  other  property  of  the  bauk 726, 291. 57 

In  cash '. 23,880,70L89 

Various  loMu.i 380,423.16 

Tota! 104,138,486.lJ2i 

Debentures  in  circulation 75, 255, 6:t5. 62i 

Arreai-s  to  l>e  paid 975, 103.15^ 

Various  deposits 23,265,371.64 

Total 90,496,110.42 

Leavin<»:  a  balance  in  favor  of  this  bank  of  4,642,376  rubles  and  504 

copeck.s,  and  showing  a  surplus  over  the  preceding  year  of  243,778  rubles". 

The  total  number  of  estates  mortgaged  amounts  to  7,393,  and  the  num- 
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ber  of  landed  properties  exposed  for  sale  during  the  above-mentioned 
period  to  3,898,  of  which,  however,  only  52  were  sold.  The  exchange  of 
these  debentures  during  the  period  above  stated  was  as  follows: 


Hlgheflt,  April  4, 1878  .... 
HigheHt,  January  2, 1878  . 
Lowe«t,  June  1,1877...... 

Lowest,  June  1, 1877 

Average  for  the  veur 

Highe«t,  May  3, 1878 

Lowest,  May  19, 18"/ 7 

Average  for  the  year 


DatcB. 


100  rubles  debentures. 


is 

•El 


Rubles. 
101.00 


96.75 
98.' 93 


U 

Is 


Rubles. 


100.30 


96.75 
0&20 


Rubles. 


99.85 
92.15 
96.62 


BATLEOADS. 

Warsaw-  Vienna  Line. — ^The  following  statements  have  been  published 
for  the  year  1877: 

Rubles. 

Trains  for  imperial  family 1,388.25 

Passengers,  1,526,719 1,237,215.20 

Military  with  baggage 62,444.50^ 

Passengers' Inggage,  341,165  poods 66,973.68 

Carriages,  502 4,389.03 

Dogs,  2,452  head 1,208.98^ 

Animals,  130,890  head 40,716.22 

Goods,  88,015,349  poods 3, 242, 523. 06^ 

Miscellaneous 677, 353. 91 

Total 5,334,2l2.84i 

Expenditure 2,569,561.24 

Balance 2, 764, 651. 60^ 

Rent  to  government  sinking  fund,  &c 1, 505, 858. 95^ 

Net  profit  for  the  year 1,258,792.65 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  over  the  year  1876  of  553,862  rubles, 
or  11.58  per  cent. 

The  transi)ort  of  coals,  being  one  of  the  principal  articles  on  this  line, 
amounted  to  35,762,361  poods,  showing  an  increase  over  the  year  1876 
of  1,457,317  poods.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  transport 
of  corn  on  all  the  railways  in  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Black  and  Azoff'  sea-ports,  causing  likewise  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  transport  of  this  article  on  this  line,  which  amounted  to  11,625,416 
poods.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  as  this  company  is  obliged  to  pay  in 
gold  the  interest,  sinking  fund,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  rails,  machinery,  and 
other  articles  imported  from  abroad,  they  have  suffered  during  the  above- 
hientioued  period  a  loss  of  above  512,444  ixibles  50J  copecks  on  account 
of  the  low  value  of  the  ruble. 
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Warsaic-Bromherg  Line. 

Bubles.  , 

Trains  for  imperial  family 2*-i5.  75 

Passengers,  3^1,418 259,920.47^ 

Military  with  baggage ./ 5,419.  01 

Luggage,  127,608  poods 17,«21.02 

Carriages,  259 1,311.43 

Dogs,  dU2  liea<l 3:«.  34 

Animals,  120,579bead 33,214.89 

Goo<ls,  22,442,274  poods 570,  339.  7Ci 

Miscellaneous 297^512.574- 

Total 1,186,097.25^ 

Expenditure 885,695.  5^  ^ 

Balance 300,401.67 

As  the  interest  guaranteed  by  the  government  amounts  to 279, 045.  00 

Net  profit 21  356.67 

This  amount  is  retained  as  a  reserve  fund,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
income  over  the  previous  year  of  157,928  rubles,  or  15.36  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  transport  of  goods  an  inci^ase  of  939,477  poods. 

Th^  principal  articles  of  transport  on  this  line  were,  iu  poods :  Coals, 
5,447,421;  corn,  5,470,241 ;  salt,  1,386,209;  beet-root,  1,324,624 ;  sugar, 
701,377;  seeds,  454,784;  raw  and  wrought  iron,  979,764;  molasses, 
414,046,  &c. 

TFarsaw-Tet'espol  Line, 

Rubles. 

Passengers,  4:^2,443 553,610.37 

Military  with  baggage 152,085.66^ 

Luggage,  7,933,196  pounds 31,7.12.24 

Carriages,  930 11,482.52 

Animals,  170,9^5  head ;  dogs,  1,242  head ;  fowls,  10,062  poods 241, 54rf.  0^ 

Goods,  21,701,980  poods 1, 294, 531. 98^ 

Miscellaneous 191, 967.  01^ 

Total 2,476,957.88 

Expenditure 1,401,671.31 

Balance 1,075,286.57 

Interest  guaranteed  by  the  government  sinking  fund,  <&c 842, 662. 87^ 

Therefore  the  government  receives  for  adding  to  the  interest  of  former 

years 232, 623. 75^ 

Showing  a  net  increase  in  the  income  over  the  previous  year  of  105,968 
rubles  48  copecks,  and  an  increase  of  transport  of  goods  of  7,331,389 
poods. 

The  development  of  commercial  intercourse  since  the  opening  of  tlie 
railway  communication  with  the  interior  of  Russia  is  yearly  makiug  a 
steady  progress,  particularly  the  last  year,  chiefly  caused  by  the  custom- 
house duties  being  now  paid  in  gold,  and  the  excessive  high  rate  of 
exchange  which  inspired  the  Russian  merchants  to  make  considerable 
orders  in  the  various  articles  of  goods  manufactured  here. 

One  of  these  lines  is  the  Warsaw-Terespol  Railway,  which,  joining  at 
Brzesc  with  one  of  the  principal  knots  of  the  Russian  railways,  trans- 
ports yearly  in  both  directions  considerable  quantities  of  home  produce. 
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The  amount  of  principal  articles  transported  on  this  line  during  the 
years  1876  and  1877  were  as  follows : 

Articles.  1876.  Ife77. 


Poods.    I  Poods. 

Corn 5,117,628  !    10,0.57,742 

Wrouchtiron 403,932  486,778 

Machinery  aod  agricultural  implements 352,340  177,994 

Hardware I  323,625  ,  506,534 

Sugar 173.272  '  176,-517 

Oottonatuffs 130,.'>46  j  15.5,125 

Linen 95,919  150,174 

Furniture 67,889  74,531 

Hides .56,5.56  \  76,785 

Sheet-iron 49,1.59  46,404 

Parina 48,788  |  121,080 

Fruit ,  47,110  I  79,676 

Leather I  44,373  t  -11,953 

Cloth  and  woolen  stuffs 44,163  I  ^1.846 

fTlass and  porcelain ^ 35,217  '  44,095 

Various  metallic  articles 12,700  :i4,274 

Twi8t,hemp 1 12,501  44,001 

Twi8t,flax 329  ;  35,999 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  Xhe  goods  coming  from  Ilussia  to 
Poland  are  in  a  raw  state,  whereas  those  going  to  Ilussia  are  all  reatly- 
made  artiv,les. 

Lodz  Line. 

Kublt^s. 

Passengers,  182,186 55,759.;j9 

Military,  10,417  with  baggage 1,239.83 

Luggage,  57,116  poods 2,618.85^ 

Animals,  97,374  head 2,664.51^ 

Carriages,  64 191.68 

Goode,  11,773,051  poods 142,583  86 

MisceUaueous 12,652.59 

Total 217,710.92 

Expenditure 170,218.86 

Balance 47,492.06 

Showing  an  increase  in  the  income  over  the  previoiis  years  of  15,129 
rubles  or  46,7  per  cent. 

The  principal  articles  of  goods  transported  on  this  line  were,  in  poods : 
Coals,  6,968,659;  wood  and  timber,  899,685;  various  stuffs,  500,173;  lime, 
331,675 ;  cotton,  raw  and  spun,  535,318 ;  drugs  and  dyes,  149,433 ;  beet- 
root, 138,882 ;  brick  and  roof  tiles,  135,298 ;  machinery,  128,877 ;  rye, 
118,790;  salt,  113,772. 

To  render  this  report  more  complete,  I  beg  to  inclose  the  following 
appendices : 

Ko.    1. — Showing  the  external  trade  and  commerce  for  1876. 

No.    2. — Showing  the  imports  for  1876. 

No.    3. — Showing  the  exports  for  1876. 

No.    4. — Showing  the  industries  for  1877. 

No.    5. — Showing  the  agricultural  produce  sown  in  1877. 

No.    6. — Showing  the  agricultural  produce  reaped  in  1877. 

No.    7. — Showing  the  population  for  1877. 

No.    8. — Showing  the  cattle-disease. 

No.    9. — Showing  the  produce  of  sugar  for  1877. 

No.  10. — Showing  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  for  1877. 

No.  11.— Showing  the  average  prices  of  food,  &c.,  for  1877. 

No,  12. — Showing  the  number  of  factories  insured. 

JOSEPH  RAWIOZ. 

United  States  Oonsxjlate, 

Warsaic, 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 


1. — External  commerce  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Poland,  via  the  Polish  custom-houses ,  for  the  year 

1876. 


Articles. 


Imports.        Exports. 


RubUt. 

Gooils 101,003,047 

Gold  coin,  foreign, I  106,657 

Gold  coin,  RuMian 31,804 

Silver  coin,  forei|m 64,990 

Sliver  coin,  Kusslan 

Gold  bullion 162,600 

Silver  bullion i        2,861,400 


RubUs. 

86,318,903 

19, 510, 444 

98.045 

883,757 

32,242 

2,448.3^ 


Total 104,230,498     109,291,805 


Making  a  total  of  213,522,303  rubles,  and  showing  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year  of  6,425,124  rubles* 

By  excluding  the  custom-house  of  Wierzbolowo,  as  representing  nearly 
the  exclusive  transit  to  Eussia  (though  aconsiderable  part  of  the  goods 
remain  in  this  country),  the  following  will  be  the  external  trade  of 
Poland: 


Goods 

Gold  coin,  foreign  ... 
Silver  coin,  forei^  . . 
Silver  coin,  Russian . 
Silver  bullion 


Articles. 


Imports.     {   Exports. 


Rubles. 
72, 618, 205 
61,724 
64,990 


160,200 


RubU*. 

53, 534. 331 
78,970 
98,757 
32,242 


Total 72.900,119  j    53,739,300 


Making  a  total  of  126,639,419  rubles,  showing  a  decrease  from  the  pre- 
vious year  of  1,338,051  rubles,  namely,  in  the  imports  3,731,610  rubles, 
and  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  2,393,559  rubles.  The  duty  on  goods 
imported  via  the  Polish  custom-houses  during  the  same  year,  excluding 
Wierzbolowo,  amounts  to  11,115,570  rubles,  being  an  increase  of  1,196,502 
rubles  over  the  year  1875. 


^.^Imports  of  Poland  for  1876. 


Articles. 

Steel  and  rails 

Steel  and  iron  articles 

Cotton,  spun 

Cotton,  raw - 

Salt  

Wool 

Tea 

Machinery  

Woolen  articles 

Wrought  iron 

Coals 

SUk,raw 

Kaphtha 

Wine 

Plax  and  hemp  articles 

Fruits,  fresh 

Cotton  articles 

Dyes  and  colors 

Herrings 

Spinning-machines 

Cnemicals,  vaiious 

Groceries *. 


Via  Wierz-     !  Not  including 
bolowo.          Wierzbolowo. 

Rubles.                Rubles. 
«73, 523               5, 567, 944 

654,157               5,468,9-22 

498,146  '             4,192,401 

1, 060,  840                4, 151, 162 
422,425                3.949,644 

472. 525               3, 809, 481 

2,381,729               2,916,854 

3. 881, 927                2, 616, 158 

2,24.3,849               2,556,115 

932, 883               2, 453, 619 

111,514  ,             2,275,023 

419, 472               2, 094, 947 

511, 185               2, 094, 862 

84. 357  ,             1. 864, 706 

598,745                1,457,593 

74,  886  >             1, 426, 694 

427,077  i             1,419,227 

322,405               1,;U6,030 

628, 573               1, 180,  TS< 

745. 070               1, 137, 847 

245.164  1             1.181,026 

407,348.             1,004.511 
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Articles. 


Silk  articles  . 
Oil. 


Joiners'  articles. 
Yeast 


Furs. 

Pig-iron 

Plants,  various  ■ 
Hides. 


Via  Wierz- 
bolowo. 


Clothes 

Articles  of  food 

Tobacco 

Glass 


Rice. 

Stationery 

Pig-iron  articles 

Clocks  and  watches  . 
Leather. 


Books  and  maps 

Musical  Instroments 

Flax  and  hemp,  spun 

Pictures  and  engravings 

Gnmiuid  gutta-percha 

Agricultund  implements 

Potters'  day t. 


SST.: 


Lime  and  cement . 

Hats  and  caps 

Wagons,  railway . . 
Fancy  articles .... 
Laces. 


Stones,  different  . 
Fruits,  dried..... 
Zinc. 


Papier-mach6  . 

Buttons 

Sheet-iron 

Wax  . 


Porcelain,  articles  of. . 
Hops 


Rosin 

Flour 

Optician  instruments 

Copper  articles 

Clay  apparatus  for  chemists  . 
Starch. 


Flax  and  hemp  twist  . 

Rum 

Plumes 

Tallow 

Paraffine 

Com. 


Meoid  and  honey. 
Toys. 


Leather  articles  . 
Emer; 


ery.. 
arme 


Stearine. 
Asphalt . 

Matches 

Beverages,  gas. 
Cheese  . 


Flowers,  artificial 

Ingredients  for  tanners . 
Wood. 


Drawing  instruments  ... 
Stay  of  a  weaver's  loom 

Straw,  articles  of , 

Glass  beads 

Tin. 


Tar 

Earthenware 

Porter 

Draining-pipes 

Carpen^rs'  articles  . 

Perfumes 

Sweetmeats 

Brass  articles 

Colophony 

Gypsum  and  marble. 
CatUe  


Ruhlet. 

822,110 

118, 871 

41,503 

1.375 

808, 752 

101,183 

437,  811 

26,  495 

359,973 

23,  826 

184,  705 

90,680 

87.242 

95,237 

51,651 

1,  323, 865 

276,272 

1,860,957 

110,  740 

31,860 

14, 715 

96,628 

590,337 

8,131 

16,948 

72,494 

25.453 

255. 3W 

:.18,  800 

200,655 

90.621 

5.802 

2,962 

5.185 

95 

63,466 

26,042 

190.269 

16,004 

123,  619 

10,607 

5,647 

TiO.  151 

29,190 


14.941 

589 

5,324 

8,543 

32 

120 

21.907 

14,842 

23, 157 

43,331 

1.793 

200 

423 

308 

5,468 

15.158 

83,800 

1,041 

64 

30,  739 

35,226 

22.840 

3.125 

6,734 

69 

1,642 

641 


168,912 
17, 181 
12.075 
33,081 
19, 174 
4,964 


Not  including 
Wierzbolowo. 


Rubles. 

792.921 

610, 001 

592,220 

557, 194 

546,565 

510, 783 

477,824 

473,759 

472, 793 

454,134 

433,463 

375,107 

356,336 

854,837 

352,843 

327,  330 

328, 072 

317,986 

317, 262 

316, 720 

314,686 

257,538 

248,  013 

226,384 

191, 791 

191,290 

186,  922 

179, 294 

176,  800 

167,258 

162, 908 

155, 791 

151, 368 

149,  759 

134,235 

133,839 

131, 274 

180, 753 

127, 387 

110, 952 

108,194 

102.643 

90.698 

87,955 

84,411 

81, 730 

77,147 

75, 518 

75,450 

73.634 

73,500 

71, 155 

71,085 

70. 916 

69,210 

63,652 

58,737 

66.940 

55, 613 

65.106 

64,616 

51,143 

49.993 

49,228 

48.869 

46,681 

45,215 

44,963 

43,903 

43,046 

42,629 

40,724 

40,449 

38.396 

37, 423 

36,966 

36,867 

34,609 

84,508 

34,161 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS. 

2. — Imports  of  Poland  for  1876 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Via  Wierz- 
bolowo. 


Not  incladinji^ 
"Wierzbolowo. 


'^rums,  various 

Kuii   

Oroa,  various 

Raisins     

Ph  vsicHl  iustruimmts  . 
Elnrr. 


MiistHrd 

Guld  uud  silver  articks  . 
Glue. 


TTud 

Brinjstono 

Brand V,  vanous. 

Gu       " 


juano. 


Baskets 

Malioguny 

Gnnise  for  mnobiiies.. 
Wirks  for  lamps 


C:uhIIl*s  and  torches  . 

Coral 

Llthjir^:'-'  

Unihrfllas 

Tcasj-Is 

FLhU  jireaso. 

Shears 

Drufirt 

('nrna;:.'s  

Vnrnish 

roU.-»h. 


Weiulits 

BoddiujH 

Macaroni  and  sago., 

Iriiitjulces  

Soap 


Laurtd-leavps. 
Oin:;crbread .. 

Giits 

»atlicrs 

Bvatn 

Quicksilver... 


Tniftio 

Phospboms  . 

J^ii'ij» 

Corkwood  ... 
Camphor. . . . 
Coil  liver  oil. 

Bones 

Soot , 

Bricks. 

Si»onu:o. 


Oysters.. 

Alal>a.«<ter,  articles  of 

Archeolojrical  articles 

Ty  ^)os,  printing 

Aniso,  cumin,  and  mustard. 

Silk-worms , 

Wlralebone 

Sf  alin^-wax 

Models,  various 

Miscellaneous 


BublM.        ' 
5,176 
5,637  I 
7,028  ! 
3,044 
98,  78.5  , 
11,  :)50 
18,161  I 
12,538  1 
9,192 
240 
27,047  j 
2,341 
3,401  , 
937  , 
34.381  I 
133 
1.556  { 


12,  055 

1, 435 ; 

3.317 

43,835 

57 


2,393 
25,404  ; 
2.284  ' 
2, 112  I 
88  I 
375 
1,  857  i 
632  I 
8,208  : 
5.4-=^ 
4,  579  I 
4,  330  I 
6,836  , 
90  I 


7,683 

90 

1,618 

24.  210 

2,793 


4.  942  { 


1,635 

2, 730 

302 

238 

33,177 

114 

43, 180 

3,737 

1,088 


1.483  I 
.508  ' 
3.842 
185.  795  I 


Total . 


28. 389, 842 


Bvbles. 

33,334 
31,370 
29,718 
28,  U8 
27,594 
26.509 
24,138 
23.085 
22.201 
22,182 
21.605 
18^140 
17,527 
17.528 
16,538 
16.491 
16,096 
16,068 
15,797 
15,780 
15.664 
15.430 
15. 121 
14,870 
14.763 
13.841 
13,793 
13.444 
12,883 
11,689 
11,599 
10, 473 
9.327 
8.857 
8.660 
8.644 
8,131 
7,899 
7.730 
6.893 
6.576 
6.5i9 
6.883 
61331 
£.985 
5,614 
5.367 
4,685 
4,390 
4.101 
4.089 
4.036 
8.906 
8,7tO 
3.335 
3,250 
2.540 
1,231 
1,183 
600 
934.183 


72, 613, 205 
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Articles. 


Via  Wiera- 
bolowo. 


I  Not  Includiu;;; 
I  Wierzbolowo. 


Rve 7,133,850  '  8.218, 76(» 

Wheat I  451,850  7.900.075 

Timber '  488,329  7,496,6:U 

Flax,  raw 7,496,4.54  4,521.327 

Wool.raw 389,259  4,209,04H 

Cattle 951.280  2.581,531 

Hemp.raw I  2,935,512  I  1,078.175 

Furs,  various I  1,129,571  910,602 

Mead  and  honey I  54  ,  649.275 

OatB 1,993,075  608.212 

Spirits 23,684  509,62** 

Poppv-seed i  97.710  465.106 

Cavtore '  60,660  439.  ."^22 

Horses 1  1,120,950  4:4,207 

Hides 1 1  1,029,486  405,84;-< 

Silk  staffs 5.852  400,300 

OiLcakea (  18,845  |  326.865 

Linseed i  1,133,724  308.911 

Bjrgs ' 305.871 

Ponltrv I  5,039  i  2.53,013 

Raj?8  .* ;  213,569  251.ti40 

Sugar < 237,330 

Bristles 772,880  21*6, 19:5 

Pease  '  65.434  232,092 

Bones,  burnt I  815,390  !  231,895 

Zinc I '  210,214 

Rarlev j  178,733  '  190.213 

Bran.* i  11,C00  173,099 

Passengers' luegage ,  476.510  151,777 

Vegetables,  and  seeds  of 54,000  151,375 

Turpentine i  179,016  147,226 

Flonr.  wheat,  and  rve 31,320  146,577 

Feathers *. I  113,580  140,191 

Leathers i  458,000  122,324 

.Books  and  notes 30,163  120,0.55 

Hair,  goats'  ! '  111,827 

Fruits  and  seeds |  4,234  104.970 

Sak.raw l  200,790  t  89.615 

Tallow    t  5.5,890  85,145 

Flaxoakum 70,272  78,874 

Joiners'  articles 76.755  '  68.434 

Buckwheat ; t  18.6.32  68,200 

Pitch I  593  I  67,434 

Bones,raw '  5,050  '  65,239 

Butter '  18,012  i  59,64;t 

Lime  and  cement 503  ,53,332 

Woolenstuffs ' 524,150  1      •  42,930 

Metal,  articles  of 402,122  41,004 

Flax  and  hemp  textiles i  103.369  I  38,476 

Dyes 1  760  34,815 

Stones '  45  I  32,780 

Drugs I  12.5,960  32,530 

Cotton '  6,712  '  32,171 

Iron 1  200  i  28.617 

Hops I  63,120  27,826 

Mats 29,408  22.230 

Machinery  and  models 80.869  '  21,003 

Grits '  1,160  20,000 

Ore,  iron 17,340 

Glue 56,802  i  16,587 

Guano ; * 15,621 

Charcoal I I  13,684 

Glaas  articles ,  7.3-30  13,613 

Pictures  and  engravings I  6,332  ,  12.799 

Earthenware I '  12,610 

Homsandhoofs 1,296  12,450 

Cottonstufts I  4.005  i  12,381 

Straw 13.915  12,290 

Tobacco '  62,032  ,  11,539 

Groceries !  30,480  lO.SOf* 

Bark : 9.295 

Musical  instruments 3,900  8,037 

Gntta-percha articles I  43,740  i  7.740 

Befuses,  wool •  7,420 

Hemp-seed .1  33,610  7.114 

Kitchen  ntensils 17,693  6.895 

Seans 6.752 

Meat 71.623  t  6.365 

Hay !  1,095  i  6,3i:o 
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COMMERCIAL   BELATIONS. 
3.— Exports  of  Poland  for  1876~Oontmued. 


Articles. 


Via  Wiera- 
bolewo. 


Not  indoding 
Wierzbolowo. 


Objects  of  natural  liistory  . 

Mustard 

Tar     

Anise 

Paper  

Paper-sbreddings.  

Matbematical  in8tmiuect« . 

Clothes  and  linen 

Carriages 

Bouillon  . 


Rubles. 


1.480 

3,896 

5.260 

1,286 

510 

16,100 

29,587 

5,000 


Horse-tails 

Cumin 

Peat 

Ores,  various . . . 

Brandy 

Clay 

pApier-mach^.'.. 

Downs 

Slag 

Miscellaneous  .. 


Total . 


335.328  J 
6,350  I 


2,634  I 


175.425 
*704,'406 


32, 784, 632 


Hubles. 

6,290 
6,170 
6^100 
6.369 
5,242 
6,063 
4,860 
4,406 
4,190 
3,945 
3.500 
3,490 
8,413 
3,104 
2,685 
2.665 
2.400 
2,249 
2,243 
7,248.182 


53.  534. 331 


A.—Indiistries  of  Poland  far  1877. 
TOWN  OF  WARSAW. 


Description. 


Tobacco ' 

Tanneries 

Stream-engines 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 

Breweries 

Metal  works,  various 

Steam  mills 

Candles  and  soap 

Plated  articles 

Cias  works 

Joiner  works 

Chemicals 

Wire  works 

Carriages 

Oil  for  machines 

Cheese 

Bakers 

Pianos  

Surgeons' articles  

Looking-glasses 

Millstones 

Lamps 

Sewing-iiiachines 

Chicory ,. 

Woolen  stufifs 

Decimal  weights 

Paper-hangings 

Perfumes 

Mineral  waters,  artificial 

Oil  colors  and  vamisheB 

Carpenter  works 

Opticians'  instruments 

Buttons 

Hydraulic  works 

Pelt  roofing : 

Chocolate 

Starch 

Tile,  stove 

Shoeblack  and  ink 

Cotton  stuffs 

Gypsum  articles 

Brickkilns  


?f"fSSf  l^alneofpro- 


Numl>er 
of  work- 
men. 


10 
23 
10 
16 
21 
15  I 
4 

3  ! 
6 

1  I 

8 

2 

13 

13 

1  I 
3 

4  > 

3  I 
3 

l\ 

5  i 

li 
I! 

2  I 

2 
3 

1  I 
5  i 

^1 

3  ! 
2 


Rubles. 

3, 895, 130 

3, 169, 702 

3, 085, 220 

2, 308, 830 

1, 511, 600 

1,292,407 

1,  245. 360 

504,  912 

483,  575 

385,000 

348,340 

276,440 

244.942 

186,900 

184,700 

159,100 

136,000 

108,000 

99.755 

98,506 

88,400 

88,000 

81,250 

77,925 

77,028 

75,600 

75,000 

72,500 

70,801 

69.030 

67,000 

00,288 

56,706 

54,850 

54,350 

47,000 

42. 460 

35,500 

34,710 

31,850 

29,450 

23,240 


3,979 

923 

2,433 

102 

301 

858 

211 

09 

407 

233 

507 

122 

213 

251 

24 

65 

59 

93 

107 

17 

37 

105 

65 

31 

77 

86 

75 

29 

71 

33 

67 

34 

74 

48 

18 

8 

22 
51 
13 
52 
23 
00 
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4. — Indutiriea  cf  Poland  for  1877 — Continaed. 
TOITK  OF  WABS AW— Continaed. 


Description. 


Vinegar" 

Colored 'paper 

Gold  and  silver,  beaten 

Horse  mill 

Billiards 

Glue , 

Mnsical  instroments  . . 

Head 

Types,  printing , 

Wax  linen 

Firearms , 

Organs , 

Sawmill 

Total 

Increase  over  1876 


riea.  ^°<^« 


243 


Mubles. 

22,800 

13.800 

18.360 

10,777 

10,000 

8,000 

6.790 

4,410 

3.200 

2.655 

2,500 

1,600 


Knmber 
of  work- 
men. 


21, 135. 129 


3,197,414 


§ 

48 
7 

a 

8 
15 
17 

1 
6 
• 
6 
4 
22 


12,228 


2.229 


GOVERNMENT  OF  WARSAW. 


Sugar  

19 
1,335 

54 
22 
63 
50 

2 
11 
21 

3 
48 

7 

2 

I 

6 

18 
1 
1 
5 
2 
6 

! 

1 

1 
4 
1 
I 
2 
5 
1 

5,662.513 

3, 660, 335 

1,590,000 

1,894.645 

676,325 

530.550 

490.422 

871,000 

367,700 

342.055 

174,600 

117,880 

59.000 

57,500 

49.000 

39.700 

36,952 

33.100 

26,900 

24,092 

17,200 

14,400 

14,297 

10,200 

8.265 

7,500 

6,100 

5,300 

5,063 

4.940 

4.890 

3.800 

3,700 

2.800 

940 

700 

8,181 

1  488 

8,678 

821 

Mills,  wind  and  water 

Flax  and  hemp  articles 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Soap  and  candles 

176 

Brickkilns 

1  158 

Breweries 

'238 

Paper  mills 

560 

Mills  steam 

84 

niiitiilerie9  "f  mm  Mid  brftndy , r 

52 

Chicory .'. 

95 

Tanneries 

87 

Woolen  stnflb 

63 

Chemicals ^. 

20 

Earthenware 

115 

Agricultural  implements.. - 

57 

Oumills  ..        .- 

101 

Starch 

22 

Sawmills 

28 

Vinegar •.. 

20 

Glass  works  »*4...        ^.     ^      a. ..a.... .a^.^. 

10 

Sat4;ems 

85 

Dyers 

19 

Felt  roofing 

Pitchandfer 

TUe,  stove 

Foundries,  iron 

Matches......  

Copper  articles 

Glue 

Turf 

Cheese 

Small  shot , 

Potters'  articles 

Mead 

Cotton  stuffs 

Total 

1,769 

15, 604. 464 

16,788 

Tnereafw  over  1W6 ..,. 

61 

884 

642,155 

GOVERNMENT  OF  KA.LISH. 


Distilleries'of  spirits 

Mills,  wind  and  water 

Sugar 

Woolen  stuffs 

Cotton  stuffii 

Spinning-machines 

iTkper  nulls 

41  C  R— VOL  n 


89 

1,068 

5 

17 
5 
6 
4 

2,759.820               368 
1,366,390            1,487 
952, 000                956 
664.000                880 
580,000               618 
358,500                293 
333,200  1             386 

D 
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COMMEBCIAL  RELATIONS. 


4,^Indu8trie8  of  Poland  for  1877 — Contiiraed. 
GOVERNMENT  OF  KALISH— Continued. 


Articles. 


men. 


DistUleries  of  nun  and  brsmdj. 

Tanneries 

Mills,  Bieam 

Breweries 

Brickkilns 

Glassworks 

Agricoltnral  implements 

Sawmills 

Soap  and  candles 

Carriages 

Earthenware 

Oil-mlllB 

Tapes 

Dyers 

Cloths ^ 

Bones,  bnmt 

Mead 

Stove  tiles  and  pote 

Napping-machines 

Glass  works 

Vinegar 

Porcelain 

Tallow 

Pitch  and  tar 

Matches 

Starch 

Pianos 

Chiccory 

Flax  and  linen  articles 

Coppersmiths 

Corks 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876 . 
Decrease  from  1876. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  PETROKOW. 


Woolen  stufb 

Cotton  stuffs 

Mills,  wind  and  water 

Distilleries  of  spirits 

Coalmines 

Bakers    

Weavers' looms 

Steam-mills 

Iron  mine-s 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy. 

Brickkilns 

Sugar  

Sawmills 

Breweries 

Agricultural  implements 

I^e  and  cement 

Tanneries , 

Paper  mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Ceruse  (carbon  of  lead) 

Oa-mllls 

Glass  articles 

Sirup 

Chioooiy 

Bones,  articles  of , 

Vinegar 

Pitch  and  tar 

Mead 

Matches 

Starch 

Peat 


Total. 


Increase  oyer  1876 .. 
Decrease  from  1876  . 


295 

1,966 

776 

82 

25 

298 

5,798 

IS 

41 

10 

116 

3 

94 

44 

8 

82 

112 

12 

14 

1 

45 
4 
1 
6 
2 
11 
8 
7 
1 
1 
2 


9,879 


868 


10, 589, 620 

9, 919, 240 

3.566,940 

2, 132, 130 

2,003.155 

1,081.540 

1.008.040 

563,840  , 

510.495 

509,370  1 

506,730  I 

451.160 

443.200 

382,620 

324,400 

300,600 

295,040 

211.690 

146,870 

185,300 

128,320 

97,210 

55,800 

29,190 

31,200 

23,910 

28.880 

9,180 

8,000 

4,689 

8,670 


85,496,420 


2.798.874 


6,478 

12,826 

1.117 

486 

4.207 

596 

6,304 

99 

1.017 

m 

648 

1,186 

443 

217 

235 

542 

229 

138 

63 

37 

114 

163 

51 

39 

58 

30 

22 

16 

19 

16 

13 


37,468 


%m 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  LTJBLIN. 


Articles. 


lies  d^<*- 


DiBtillerieB  of  spirito 

MillB,  water  ana  wind  .... 

Ironworks 

Steam-mills 

Tobacco i 

Breweries 

Sugar  

Furniture 

Tanneries 

Turpentine 

Brickkilns 

Sawmills 

Agricultural  implements . 

Soap  and  candles 

Glass  articles 

Floor 

Starch 

Oil  mills ,... 

Ropes 

Cloth 

Paper  mills 

NaUs 

Yeast 

Tiles,  stove  

Mead 

Vinegar 

Cheese 

Pitch  and  tar 

Lime 

Shingles 

Bone  mills 

Linen  in  prison 

Artificial  manure 

Coppersmiths 


Total 

Increase  over  1876., 


749 


RtMet. 

1,971,154 

908,991 

522,577 

418, 940 

309,190 

198,9ff7 

178,842 

100,000 

87,046 

78,138 

75,362 

74, 157 

67,861 

62,404 

34,721 

32,700 

28,500 

27,766 

21,636 

20,950 

17,359 

16,000 

9,000 

6,060 

5,039 

4,925 

4,500 

3,582 

2,343 

1,800 

1,050 

727 

600 

500 


5, 287, 377 


147 


799, 115 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


864 

436 

354 

50 

812 

176 

1,060 

110 

86 

41 

264 

72 

110 

86 

81 

48 

50 

40 

32 

114 

38 

20 

9 

7 

9 

13 

3 

25 

14 

6 

4 

69 

3 

8 


4,058 


443 


GOVERNMENT  OF  RADOM. 


Iron-works 

Distilleries  of  spiriU 

Tanneries 

Sugar 

Steam-mills 

DistUl^es  of  mm  and  brandy. 

Breweries , 

Glass-works 

Brick-kilns 

Saw-mills 

Agricultural  implements 

Lune 

Matches 

Cloth 

Copper  articles 

Soap  and  candles 

Oil-mills 

Spoons , 

iSarthenware 

Pitch  and  tar 

Paper-mills 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876 .. 
Decrease  from  1876 . 


261 


34 


2, 810, 656 

488,998 

416,045 

405,700 

876,446 

301,104 

135,896 

76,993 

74,235 

16,854 

11,097 

7,953 

7,800 

7,462 

7.166 

5,890 

5,149 

6,100 

8,660 

2,672 

2,420 

6,627 


6,175,407 


27,406 


2,419 
215 


144 

21 

120 

67 

106 

46 

20 

17 

7 

6 

7 

2 

15 

87 

7 

8 

10 

17 


4,186 


86 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS 


'Indtutries  of  Poland  f&r  l&T7'—<iontumed, 
GOTBBKMESTT  OF  KIBLCB. 


Articles. 


Komber 

of  facto- 

riea. 


Yalae  of  pro- 
dace. 


Number 

of  work' 

meiL. 


DiAtiUerieeofapiTits. 
HiUa,  wind  ana  water 

Cotton  stuflli 

Sugar  

Steani-miUs  .......... 

Zinc , 

Sawmills 

Pig-iron 

Breweries 

Iron-works 

Cloth 

Paper-mills  

Soap  and  candles 

Tanneries 

Engineering  works . . . 

Brick-kilns 

Glass-works 

Brimstone 

Chiccory 

Oil-mills 

Lime 

Pitch  and  tar 

Pots,  clay 

Marble 

Paper  articles 

Dyers 

Tiles,  stove 

Mead 

Vinegar 

Total 

Decrease  from  1878 . .. 


341 


BuHet. 

1, 021,058 

518.950 

500,000 

357, 178 

180,000 

187,500 

182.143 

144,780 

143. 211 

118,830 

98.900 

78,000 

52.  sn 

48.078 

41,450 

41,185 

35,080 

30,000 

25,000 

9,870 

5,718 

8.285 

5j580 

4:587 

3.825 

3.500 

1,820 

883 

55 


3,827,000  I 


17 


759.499  I 


GOVERNMENT  OF  PLOCK 


Distilleries  of  spirits j  20 

Smelting  furnaces '  2 

Breweries I  41 

Brick-kilns 90 

Sugar I  2 

Steam-mills I  4 

Soap  and  cahdles 9 

Saw-mills ;  17 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy 8 

Agricultural  implements 1 

Tanneries ...^  31 

Glass-works - . .'  2 

Iron-works >  5 

Oil-mills I  15 

Matches !  1 

Vinegar 11 

Cement,  articles  of 1 

Lime ;  1 

Turpentine j  4 

Chiccory i  1 

Paper  articles !  1 

Total 282 

Increase  over  1878 42 

Decrease  from  1878 


873.713 

298.190 

189,835 

158,500 

138,290 

105.200 

71,402 

63,224 

34,885 

29.200 

22,340 

20.800 

19,880 

10,802 

9,050 

8.421 

5,000 

3,000 

1,960 

1,500 

570 


1.887,562 


84.387 


GOVERNMENT  OF  LOMZA. 


DIatillerles  of  BDirits 

...J             37 

089.854 
268.000 
185.850 
155^545 
121.450 
106,000 

3oe 

Steam-mills 

1 

20 

'Wind-mills 

:...          95 

109 

Breweries  ...................................... 

35 

114 

Water-mills 

22 

SO 

Sugar 

2 

45 
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4,-^IndmtrU»  of  Poland  fifr  1877— Contiiiaed. 
GOYERKMBNT  OF  L(»iZA.--Coiitixined. 


Articles. 


Number 

of  focto- 

ries. 


BistiUeTiea  of  mm  «nd  brandy 

CUftM-workB 

BrickkilM 

^^nneries 

Cloth 

Fitch  and  tar 

Iron 

Saw-mUla , 

OH-miUs 

Vinegar ^ 

Soap  and  candles • 

Agncnltand  implemenlB 

Copper  articles 

Blotting-paper 

Head 

Total 

Increase  over  1876 


Value  of  pro- 
duce. 


Rubliu. 

5 

55,300 

9 

4 

51,700 

^ 

36 

42,660 

108 

25 

28,862 

45 

5 

12,770 

56 

13 

10,802 

17 

8 

10,490 

16 

4 

9.390 

10 

10 

5.000 

22 

10 

4,489 

19 

7 

4,800 

9 

2 

2,770 

11 

1 

980 

a 

1 

700 

5 

2 

600 

2 

322 

2. 022, 012 

919 

140. 216 


Number 
of  work- 
men. 


86 


GOVEBNMENT  OF  RIEDLCB. 


Distilleries  of  spirits  . . . . 

Steam-mills 

Breweries 

Glass-works 

Sugar  

Tanneries 

Briek-kibis 

Saw-mills 

Wind-miUs 

Water-mills 

Soap  and  candles 

Shoe-pegs 

Oil-mflls 

Cheese 

Pitch  and  tar 

Agricultural  implements 

Yuiegar 

Turpentine 

Lime 

Dyers 

Horse-mills. 

Mead 

Hiscellaneons 

Total 

Increase  over  1876 


404  I 


1.596,853 

214,863 

156,137 

153,800 

139, 178 

79,975 

60,855 

45.230 

43,525 

26.876 

21,782 

30,000 

19,699 

7,698 

7,191 

5.500 

4,475 

3,576 

2.496 

2,200 

2.180 

1,300 

1,617 


2,626,456 


225.591 


397 

31 

173 

287 

400 

109 

198 

61 

64 

34 
66 

86 
16 
83 
7 
U 
17 
5 
4 
5 
6 
4 


1.926 


129 


GOVERNMENT  OF  STJWALKI. 


Distilleries  of  spirits 

Distilleries  of  rum  and  brandy. 

Breweries 

Smelting  furnaces 

Glass-works 

Iron-works 

Linen 

Coppersmiths 


Total. 


Increase  over  1876  . 
Decrease  from  1876 . 


51 

6  I 

1l 

1  I 

10  ! 
10  I 


832,327 
93.566 
72,702 
53,839 
15,000 
9,108 
5,600 
5.560 


321 
13 

100 
83 
15 
14 
47 
10 
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A.^Indu8trie8  of  Poland  for  1877 — Continued. 
REC  APITTTL  AT  ION. 


Goremmenta. 


Number 
'  of  facto- 
ries. 


Town  of  Warsaw. 
Goyemment  of— 

Warsaw 

Kalish 

Pefirokow  .... 

Lublin 

Radom 

Kieloe 

Plock 

Lomsa 

Siedlce 

Suwalki 


243 

1,769 
1.781 
9,879 
749 
251 
341 
262 
322 
404 
126 


"Value  of  pro- 
duce. 


Total I      16,127 


Rubles. 
21, 135, 129 

15,  804, 454 
9, 236, 110 

35, 496, 420 
5, 287, 377 
5, 175, 407 
8, 827, 000 
1.837,562 
2, 022, 012 
2,626,456 
1, 087, 142 


Number 

of  work* 

men. 


103, 535, 069 


Increase  over  1876. . 
Decrease  fi*om  1876  . 


!- 


46  ! 


12,226 

16.736 
7,416 
37.463 

4,058 
4.186 
3,582 
1.S41 

919 
1.926 

612 


90.765 


6.573,990  I  5,855 


5.— Taftf«  showing  the  agricuUural  produce  sown  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1877. 

Governments. 

1 

1 

^ 

© 

i 

M 

S 

>- 

c 

Warsaw.  ,««,......-^^r 

Chetwertt. 
44,921 
71,428 
42,928 
75,773 
41,198 
63,361 
65,469 
46,291 
43,373 
17,859 

235,242 
256,435 
214, 055 
191,437 
163,032 
143.829 
183,547 
140.604 
162,890 
179,636 

Ohetwertt. 
198,211 
154, 610 
182.539 
183,397 
111,  180 
109,524 
138.339 
89,868 
106, 316 
144,816 

Ohetwertt. 
32,194 

Ohetwertt. 
16,600 

Ohetwertt. 
26,907 
101,288 
29,455 
33,081 
22,676 
16,710 
27,109 
19, 875 
22,084 
28,288 

Ohetwertt. 
664,888 
622,267 

Kalish 

Petrokow 

74,028 
77,692 
50,153 
78,439 
40,687 
34,056 
48.583 
75,585 

18,986 
50.366 
14,463 

3,866 
18, 101 
15,543 
29.333 

7,043 

570,004 
214,582 
214,873 
268,831 

Lublin 

Badom 

Kielc© 

Plock 

334  864 

liOmza 

304,128 

Siedlce 

Suwalki 

308,444 
203,565 

Total 

512,601 

1,870.707 

1,368,300 

511,367 

173,801 

827,478 

3, 796, 443 

Increase  over  1876 

19,730 

34,418 

6,816 

5,263 

10,894 

89,958 

Decrease  flrom  1876 .... 

952 

6. — Table  showing  the  agricultural  produce  reaped  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  1877. 


Governments. 

Winter  wheat 

i 
5 

1 

Buckwheat 

Various  spring 
com. 

PoUtoes. 

Warsaw 

Kalish 

Chetwertt. 
254,684 
427,331 
197,226 
359,650 
182,409 
252,467 
386,480 
268,641 
175,094 
84,271 

Ohetwertt. 

1, 241, 739 

1, 409, 019 
900,729 
844,908 
595.588 
566,084 

1,036.707 
713,601 
704,554 
849,154 

Chetwertt. 
671.854 
856,965 
779,285 
669,714 
423.978 
427,416 
684,983 
427,720 
408,361 
727,645 

Chetwertt. 
121,552 

Ohetwertt. 
85,260 

Ohetwertt. 

89,096 
461,506 
116,236 
137,629 
112,150 

71,647 
152,122 
100,861 

84,679 
144,127 

'  Ohettpertt. 
3,416,753 
4, 645, 117 

Petrokow 

Lublin 

288,250 
364,391 
197, 105 
281,067 
196,079 
196,489 
171,893 
340,660 

90,791 
197,848 

65,545 

12,676 
109,670 

81,964 
106.237 

28,218 

3,305,561 
1,340,062 

Radom 

1, 012, 747 

Klelce 

1, 404, 507 

Plock 

1, 871, 630 

liOmsa 

L  867, 852 

Siedlce 

1, 669, 422 

Suwalki 

1, 610, 071 

Total         

2,588,253 

8,862,173 

6, 077, 770 

2,187,386 

778,209 

1,470,048 

22,048,742 

Increase  over  1876^. .  ■ . . 

111,758 

800,062 

82,160 

893,519 

Decrease  firom  1876 .... 

420,137 

222,702 



40,021 
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7. — Table  showing  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  1877. 


Oovemments. 


Town  of  Warsaw 

Ooyemmeiit  of  Warsaw . . . 

KaUah 

Petrokow 

Lablln 

Klelce 

Pk>ck 

Lomsa 

Siedlce  

Suwalki 

Radom 


Total . 


Increase  over  1876  . . 
Decrease  from  1876  . 


I 


148,856  166,343 
424, 065'  444, 085 
850, 483  374. 658 
879, 717  400, 755 
383,504  406,460 
285, 108>  301, 106 
241,870  263,455 


285, 237i  303, 631 
*20i*23i  *364,'425 


315, 
860, 
725, 
780, 
780, 
586, 
505, 
522, 
588, 
581, 
505, 


Births. 


'3 

a 


5,035! 
10, 853, 
13, 599, 
15.568 
15, 572 
11.287, 
10, 7371 

9,909i 
13,330 

9,956 
12,771 


4.841 
15,931 
13,802 
16, 017 
16,079 
11.541 
10,307 

9,863 
13,870 

9,340 
12,356 


6,860,1261. 


.1, 


104,251. 


Deaths. 


10,776  5, 
32, 784  10, 
27,4911  7. 
30,585  8, 
31, 651 10, 
22. 828  6. 
21,044  6, 
19,772  5, 
27,200  6, 
19,206'  6, 
25.127  7, 


481  4,754 
244;  9,731 
884  7,747 
989  8,  954 
99610,451 


943 


7,187 
6,392 
«,  , 
6,841 


I 


332,  5.995   12. 
788  7,648   15. 


l_ 


268,554. 


165,73846,580 


5,066. 


5,784 


2,124 
5,087 
5,379 
5,224 
5,805 
4,581 
4,234 
3,956 
3,188 
3,295 
3,758 


0,572 


8.— ToJie  showing  the  cattle  disease  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  1877. 


Qoyemments. 

•ss 

111 

1 

1 

1 

il 

Town  of  Warsaw 

1 

46 
22 
1 
1 
3 
2 

38 
474 
272 

28 
4 

33 

06 

4 

119 

71 

16 

9 

353 

201 

81 

15 
474 
514 

Government  of  Warsaw 

2 

Petrokow 

Badom 

1 

Plock 

Lomza - 

11 
0 

22 
87 

38 
04 

Siedlce 

Total 

76 

045 

230 

753 

1,135 

8 

Decrease  fh>ml876 

51 

615 

1,051 

103 



9. — Table  showing  the  produce  of  sugar  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  for  the  year  1877. 


Governments. 

i 

p 

il 

Warsaw ..         ....    ,      .            .         , 

Rubles. 

5,662,513 
052,000 
451,160 
178,342 
405,700 
857, 176 
136.200 
106,000 
180,178 

10 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 

8,131 
856 

Kalish 

Petrokow 

1,186 

1,060 

658 

Lublin 

Radom 

Kielce 

220 

Plock 

574 

Lomsa , 

45 

Siedlce 

400 

Total 

8,388,350 

40 

13,230 

Increase  over  1876 

386 

Decrease  firom  1876 

1,028,663 

1 
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11.— To^  ihowing  the  average  prioet  of  the  d^fermii  article$  of  food,  ^c,  in  ike  Warsaw 

market  for  the  year  1877. 


Articles. 


RablM. 


Wheat perchetwert. 

Rye do — 

BitrUy do....! 

Oats do.-.. I 

BnckwhettC do — j 

Pease do.... 

BesDs do — 

Potatoes do ! 

Beet-roots do  ...i 

Salt per  pound.  I 

Beef do...., 


Pork 

Veal 

XattoB 

Laid 

Butter 

Candles,  staarine . 
Candles,  tsUow... 
Candles,  wax . 


do.... 

do....i 

do.... 

do.. ..I 

do....i 

do. ...I 

do....< 

.do.... 


Bsead,  white do 

Bread,  black do.... 

Soap,  common do — 

Ox,  mt per  head. 

Ox,  medium do 

Ox,  lean do — 

Calf do... 


14.96  , 
&64 
7.70  , 
&02  , 
e.07 
10. 10  I 
12.81 
8.15 
2.90  I 
.03  , 
.11  ' 
.14 

.21 
.871 
.31  I 
.20 
.75, 
.04  > 
.03, 
.18  ' 
04.00  , 
70.00  I 
60.00 
7.87  , 


Articles. 


Sheep per  head. 

Pig,  at do.... 

Pig,  medium .....do.... 

Pig,  lean do.... 

Horse,  carriage do 

Hoisek  osift do.... 

Ox-hide p«r 

Horee-hide * do 

Calf-hide do 

Sheenskin do..., 

Wood,  hard perklafler. 

Wood,  soft do 

Floor,  wheat per  pood.. 

Flow,  rye do.... 

TaUow do  ... 

ITaphtha perviedro. 

Spirits,  78  per  cent do — 

Spirits, 45 per  cent do.... 

■\nnegar 

Coals perchetweat. 

Bricks per  1,000 

Lime pernood. 

A  day  laborer per  oiem. 

A  two-horse  cart do..., 

A  one-horse  cart do... 


8.00 

1.20 

.80 

.00 

120.00 

60.00 

120 

.60 

12.00 

10.00 

2.20 

7.64 

.45 

L96 

9.074 

4.21 

LOS 

L4$ 

15.00 


.60 
4.50 
3.50 


EEVAL. 

Reporty  by  Consular  Agent  Ma^erj  on  the  trade  and  commeree  ofSewml  for 

the  year  1879. 

I  bave  the  honor  to  tmosmit  my  animal  repcurt  for  the  yewr  eoding^ 
December  31, 1879,  and  beg  to  inclose  herewith  the  foUowiag  lists : 

A  1. — List  of  imports,  finr  whieh  the  duJby  is  paid  a^  Beval^  amouatinir 
to  a  valne  of  94,531,441.20  rubles,  agajnst  84,214,702  rubles  in  1878,  the 
dnty  for  same  in  gold  amoanting  to  5^455,941.54  rubles,  against  3,162,734 
mbles  in  1878. 

A  2. — List  of  imports  (transit  goods),  for  which  the  duty  is  paid  at 
the  place  of  destination,  amounting  to  a  value  of  19,438,239  rubles, 
against  18,937,423  rubles  in  1878. 

B. — lost  of  exports,  amounting  to  a  value  of  26,502,379  ruldas  against 
21,709,557  rubles  in  1878. 

C— ^taitement  showing  the  navigation  at  Beval,  according  to  which 
547  steamers  and  310  sailing  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  417,724  tons  reg- 
ister, arrived  here  from  foreign  ports,  and  566  steamers  and  311  sailing 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  416,372  tons  register,  left  our  port  for  foreign 
ports,  which  vessels  show  an  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  51,S^ 
tons  register  over  that  of  the  preceding  year  (1878). 

Besides  these  the  commerce  of  Beval  with  the  neighboring  ports  of 
Bussia  and  Finland  was  carried  on  by  2,034  steamers  and  sailing  vessels, 
the  value  of  which  interior  commerce  is  not  included  in  above  figures. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

I  have  in  my  preceding  annual  reports  already  pointed  out  the  con- 
tinual progress  and  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  trade  of  Beval,  and 
this  year  again  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  an  enormous  increase 
in  imports  and  exports. 
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One  of  the  principal  causes  which  have  favored  import  trade  is  due 
partly  to  the  ijicessant  wants  of  materials  and  of  raw  products  for  the 
manufactories  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  which  industry  has  been  largely 
developed,  bein^  favored  by  the  protective  duties  and  by  its  progress 
in  eflftciency,  which  secures  great  benefits  to  the  manufactories  of  sx>ecial 
branches,  particularly  those  of  weaving  goods. 

Another  cause  which  has  greatly  favored  imports  has  been  the  good, 
results  which  were  obtained  at  the  fair  of  Nishi-Novgorod.  The  trans- 
actions at  this  &ir  have  surpassed  all  those  of  pre^diiig  years.  The 
protective  duties  and  the  low  exchange  of  our  paper  ruble,  which  favor 
this  extension  of  trade,  will,  however,  probably  stimulate  it  to  an  extent 
which,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  will  cause  a  reaction  sooner  or  later,  same 
as  now  depresses  the  markets  of  manufactured  goods  abroad. 

The  largest  increase  in  imports  has  to  be  not^  in  cotton,  as  well  as 
in  iron,  manufactured  goods,  machinery,  wine,  and  grocery  wares,  whilst 
tea  has  not  been  imported  to  the  same  extent  as  in  preceding  years. 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  cotton  was  imported  last  year  mostly 
in  steamers,  while  in  preceding  years  it  was  only  shipped  by  sailings 
vessels. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  export  trade  shows  an  increase,  as  the  demand  from  abroad  for 
Eussian  products,  especially  for  com,  was  favored  by  bad  crops  almost 
over  all  Europe.  During  all  the  autumn  export  trade  was  very  brisk 
and  continued  so  to  the  end  of  the  year,  as  our  port  was  accessible, 
without  being  hindered  by  ice,  which  blocked  our  roads  only  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  forming  no  obstacle  to  steamers. 

Of  special  interest  for  this  consulate  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Eussian  wool  has  been  exported  from  our  port,  via  Hull,  to 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  it  appears  that  the  business 
relations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  assume  larger  di- 
mensions from  year  to  year,  and  all  the  commerce  between  America  and 
Bussia  passing  almost  entirely  through  the  port  of  Eeval. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  of  vessels 
cleared  at  our  i)ort  is  also  larger  than  at  any  preceding  year. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  of  1878  were  not  very  plentiful  and  those  of  1879  did  not 
show  a  better  result,  especially  as  the  crops  of  potatoes  failed  entirely. 
These  are  especially  used  for  distilling  purposes.  While,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  price  for  potatoes  is  80  copecks  per  measure,  it  has 
risen  this  year  to  2  rubles  50  copecks.  Distillers  were  therefore  obliged 
to  use  wheat  and  rye,  the  refuse  of  which  is  not  as  advantageous  for 
feeding  cattle. 

This  winter  has  been  very  mild  and  has  favored  our  navigation,  espe- 
cially as  steamers  entered  and  left  our  port  during  January  ana  Feb- 
ruary, taking  in  cargoes  of  grain. 

WALDE.  MAYEE. 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Beval,  February  23, 1880. 
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A  1. — Statement  showing  the  commerce  at  Reval  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

IMPORTS. 


Articles. 


Coals poods 

Fire-bricks pieces 

Vegetables,  seeds,  and  plants, 

poods. 
Common   wooden  works  and 

basket  works,  poods. 
Books,  mnsio,  and  pictures  do., 
Hachiiiery : 

Free  of  duty poods 

Paying  duty '.  — do.  - . 

Hides,  raw  and  dried do. . . 

Cotton do... 

Clay,  eartb,  potash,  soda,  ce- 
ment, and  articles  of  no  great 
value,  poods. 

Salt poods 

Herring  Mid  fl.h {j^,; 

Coffee  and  oocoa poods 

Tea do... 

Tobacco  and  cigars do 

Arao,  rum,  and  cognac : 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles 

Wine: 

In  casks poods 

In  bottles bottles 

Champagne  in  bottles do . . . 

Porter  and  ale: 

In  casks casks. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Mineral  water do... 

Juice  of  £ruits poods. 

Leather  and  furs do. .. 

Rice,  sago.  Sec do... 

Cheese do... 

Fruits do... 

Preserved  fruits,  Sec do... 

Oysters do... 

Oils  of  various  kinds do. . . 

Petroleum  and  turpentine,  do . . . 

Spices - do... 

wax,  gum,  and  rosin do... 

Drugs  and  chemical  products, 

po^s. 
Dyeing  materials  and  colors. 

poo&. 
Ystfus  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 

flax,  poods. 
Manufactured  goods : 

Of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton, 
poods. 

Of  flax 

Ready-made  clothes 

Of  codilla  and  jute.. poods. 

Of  leather,  paper,  hair,  dec.,  i 
poods.  I 


Quantity. 


Value. 


2, 667, 861 
665, 418 

70,724 

51,677 

7,402 

1, 122, 507 

303,408 

118,800 
3, 220, 375 

241,255 

219,665 

3,695 
18,6374 
21,167 

9,787 
559 


7,238 

21,252 
12,805 
16,928 

954 

3,585 

251, 719 

105 

35,861 

26,945 
2,468 

67,827 

1,898 

1,108 
22,099 

64,557 

13,822 
98,833 

355.686 

36,955 

463,876 

24.628 


212,966 
16,529 


Paper 

rubUi.    Gop. 

426.  857  00 

18.225  00 

375, 645  00 

105, 475  00 

141, 225  00 

12,345,650  00 

3. 054, 620  00 

318, 525  00 
35, 421, 175  00 

545, 616  00 

200,776  00 

6, 570  00 

280. 175  00 

481, 776  00 

391,225  00 

54,725  00 

16,075  00 

6,975  00 

319,750  00 
12, 575  00 
61, 775  00 

8,750  00 

3,585  00 

75, 775  00 

725  00 

717, 625  00 

91.825  00 
39,  540  00 

460, 575  00 

17,925  00 

10,  875  00 
145, 845  00 

129, 275  00 

175.  840  00 
1, 025, 340  00 

1, 567, 825  00 

345,975  00 

19, 725, 125  00 

2, 175, 340  00 

388,283  60 
31,625  60 

1, 064. 830  00 

164, 745  00 


Duty.  Whence  imported. 


Oold 
rubUa. 


Cop. 


England,  Grermany. 
England,  Germany,  Holland, 

Denmark. 
France.  England,  Oermany, 

Holland,  Belgium. 
England,  Germany,  Holland, 

Italy. 
France,  England,  Germany. 

, '  France,  England^  Germany, 

Holland. 
91, 465  01     Franco,  England,  Germany, 
I      Holland,  Sweden,  FinlandL 

I  France. 

1, 184, 038  40  '  America,  England,  France, 
I      Holland. 
2, 029  69     England,  Germany,  Holland. 


91,595  23 

29, 165  91 

37.240  54 

151, 130  69 

18, 164  63 

7, 978  17 

4.921  84 

48,880  40 
4,060  65 
16, 928  00 

954  29 

637  75 

5,034  38 

108  26 

186, 282  49 

13, 306  34 
10, 125  20 

29. 140  21 

5, 770  22 

1, 219  41 
210,  967  81 


35, 140  40 

21, 430  82 
25,329  15 

156, 933  71 

320,  373  47 

1, 260, 469  01 

380,  595  24 

116,452  08 
10,  069  47 

98,958  60 

68,075  66 

England,    Germany,    Spain , 

Portugal,  Sweden. 
C  France,  England,  Germany, 
\     Holland,  Sweden. 
England,  Germany,  Holland . 
England.  Germany. 
Germany. 

France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland. 
France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland,  Finland. 

France,  England,  Germany, 

Holland,  Spain. 
France,  Engluid.  Germany, 

Holland,  America. 
France,  England.  Germany, 

HoUand. 

England,  Germany. 

England. 

Friuice,  Grermany,  Holland. 

England,  G^ermauy* 

Frtmoe,  England,  Germany 

Holland. 
England,  Germany,  Holland. 
Frimce,  England,  Germany, 

Holland. 
France,  America,  Germany, 

Holland,  Italy,  Spain. 
Germany.  England,  France 

Holland. 
Germany,  England,  Denmark. 
Germany,  England,  France, 

Holland,  Italy.  Spain. 
Germany,  England,  France, 

Italy,  Amenca.. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England,  HoUand, 

France,  America. 
Germany,  England,  HoUand, 

France,  Itafy,  Finland. 
Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  Italy. 
Germany.  England,  Holland, 

France. 

Germany,  England,  Holland, 

France,  Belgium.  Finland. 
Grermany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England,  France, 

Italy. 
Germany,  England,  France, 

Belgium. 
Germany.  England,  France, 

Holland,  Sweden,  Finland. 
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A  1. — Statement  ahaunt^  ike  oomwierce  at  Beval,  4^ — Continued. 
IMPC^T^-Continued. 


Articles. 


Qnaotity.         Yalvtt. 


lianniiBctnTed  goods  : 

Of  marble,  Sec poods. 

Of   copper,    bronze,  zinc, 
steel,  and  iron,  poods. 
Hardware   and   fancy   goods, 

poods. 
Hats,  caps,  nmbrellas . .  .pieces . 
Soap  ana  perftunery  — poods 

Cordage  and  ropes do... 

Carpenter's  ana  torn-  (arshin. 

ers  works.  (  poods. 

Wood  and  corkwood do. . . 

Raw  metals :  copper,  steel,  iron, 
tin,  sine,  Sec.,  poods. 

MtutoU  inrtniiD«>t.  {  ^ 


Clocks  and  parts  of 
clocks. 


pieces 
poods, 
pieces, 
poods. 

S-uiOrie. l^tZ. 


Carriages  and  wagons  < 


10,616 

13,374 

113,399 

12 

193.950 

7,563 

1,528 
9,423 

40, 174 

544 

27,9OT 

20,583 

1, 673, 008 

1,040 

784 

4,199 

37 

18 

7 

470 

199 


Paper 
rttSUt.   Oop. 
75,835  00 

\  345,276  00 

1, 825, 740  00 

461,845  00 

8,475  00 
95, 145  00 

125,340  00 

I  285,925  00 

98,165  00 

8, 080, 725  00 

I  75,840  00 

^  75,450  00 

I  10,750  00 

I  15,875  00 


94. 531, 441  20 


Doty. 


QoU 

rvX>Ue.   Cop. 
4,552  94 


28,245  98 

258.  891  41 

78, 678  25 

1,260  15 
13, 545  71 

16,069  52 
12,716  25 
5,073  48 

378, 118  77 

12,097  07 
1,765  35 
2,033  99 
8,019  54 


Whanoe  ii^poried. 


Germany.  England,  Franee, 
Holland. 

Do. 

Oerraaay.  Eni^and,  Franca, 

Holland,  Sweden.  FinhMd. 

Germany.  England,  Fraaoe, 

Holland,  Finland. 
Germany. 
Germany.  England,  Framoe, 

Hollano,  Finland. 
Germany,  Ebgland,  Holland. 
1 5  Germany.  £n|dandf  FnuMe, 
\     Holland,  Finland. 
Germany,  England,  France, 
HoUano^  Ameriea. 
Germany,  England,  France, 
Holland*  Sweden. 
,  5  (Germany.  England,  France, 
I  (     Finland. 

5  Germany.  England,  France, 
\     HeUand. 

Germany,  En^md. 

<  Germany.  Sng^d,  France, 
\     HoUmhI,  Finland. 


5, 455, 941  54 


A  2. — Importation  of  irantiit  goods  hound  to  St»  Petereburg  and  Moscow  for  which  the  duty 
is  paid  at  the  place  of  destination. 


Articles. 


Macbinery poods. 

Co£EBeana  cocoa : do... 

Tobacco  and  cigars ao... 

Tea do... 

Arrao,  mm,  cognac : 

In  casks poods. 

In  bottles bottles. 

Champagne,  in  bottles do... 

Winef 

In  bottles botUes. 

In  casks poods. 

Leather do . . . 

Yams  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax, 

poods. 
Hannfactnred  goods  of  cotton,  wool, 

silk,  and  flax,  poods. 
Copper,  steel,  m>n,  and  tin   goods, 

poods. 
Paper,  leather,  and  gutta-percha  goods, 
pooas. 

Fancy  goods poods 

Glass  and  porcelain do... 

Raw  metals : 

Copner  and  steel poods. 

Leaa,  iron,  and  tin do... 

Tin  plates do... 

Oil do... 

Dyeing  materials  and  colors do  . .  j 

Logwood do... 

Chemical  products do... 

Drags  and  spices do... 

Cheese do... 


Qoantity. 


Valae  en- 
tered. 


80,948 

18,075 

1,698 

97,018 

3,011 

17.696 

108,586 

87.679 
100.139 

11.060 
195.224  ! 

22,342 

61,825  I 

4,648  j 

1,291 
13,436 

121.193 
44,959 
17,547  I 

271, 412 


Svhles.  Cop, 
809.400  00 
836,125  00 
115, 875  00 

2, 849, 625  00 

35, 210  00 

19. 815  00 

435, 210  00 

88,725  00 

2, 110. 656  00 

442, 426  00 

I  3, 387, 564  00 

1,117,115  00 

I      619, 740  00 

I        69, 415  00 

I        38, 775  00 
I      154, 045  00 

1, 223, 490  00 

225,650  00 

84,840  00 

2, 763, 425  00 


81, 934  ,      430, 635  00 


14.418 
18,371 
19,989  I 
7,606  , 


72,846  00 
71, 725  00 
101,240  00 
93,415  00 


Whence  imi>orted. 


Holland,  Germany,  England,  Fraaoe^ 
Germany,  HoUano,  England. 
Geraiany,  Holland,  England.  France. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

\  Germany,  Holland,  England,  France, 
5     Spain,  Italy. 

Germany,  Holland,  England,  France. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England* 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  France, 

Italy. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  IVBnce, 

Spain. 
Germany,  Holland,  France. 
Germany,  Holland,  France,  England. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 
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A  2.— JmportofMm  af  tranj^X  go^ds  h^und  to  8t,  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  ^o.— Coatinned. 


Articlee. 


Qiuntity. 


Soda,  alum,  &c poods. 

ProBerred  victuals  and  fish do. . . 

Fruits do... 

Wax, gum, Toeln, and  glue do... 

Wool do... 

•Jute  baggings do. . . 

Porter  and  beer : 

In  casks , poods . 

In  bottles botUes. 

Mineral  "water  in  bottles do... 

Grindstones  and  slates poods. 

Iron  tubes .do... 

Printed  felts do... 

Baw  hides do... 

Hops do... 

Kemainsof  sundry  kinds do... 

Cotton do... 

Books  and  pictures do... 

Cement do... 

Grocery  goods do... 

Vinegar do... 

Yinegar  in  casks casks.  ^ 

Ifarble  and  olay  goods poods.. 

Japanese  earth do... 

Furs do..-! 

Roofing  paste-board do... 

Wood,  Doards,  4ko do... 

Corks do...  I 

Perfumery do...; 

Salt do... 

Soap do... 

Starch do... 

Ink  and  shoe4>laoking do...! 

Clocks  and  parts  of  >olooks  . .  J  ^JjJJJ  | 

^""W- V^ 


105,560 
6,070 
HOOO 

8,670 
8,726 
8,177 

2,362 

41, 171 

13,200 

8,394 

10,450 

8,871 

801 

476 

28,450 

45,380 

1.800 

2,742 

4.732 

1,189 

1,270 

4,426 

39,238 

308 

1,626 

6,264 

1,418 

228 

770 

1,883 

8,266 

596 

140 

553 

16 

8,870 


Value  en- 
tered. 


Whence  imported. 


BvJbles.  Oop. 

275,846  00 

54, 130  00 

61,310  00 

KB,  475  00 
36,790  00 
11,340  00 

18. 745  00 

80. 475  00 
8,750  00 

14,843  00 
88,725  00 

38.476  00 
6,425  00 

14>  216  00 

«7,820  00 

487,260  00 

36,485  00 

2,930  00 

46,640  00 

2,975  00 

2, 515  00 

23,810  00 

68,475  00 

21. 746  00 
8,476  00 

11, 376  00 
14, 180  00 
6,160  00 
985  00 
18,760  00 
7,345  00 
1, 145  00 

I     60,615  00 
I  119, 065  00 


19,488,239  00 


Germany,  Holland,  England,  France. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  Bngland,  Italy 

Spain. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  FnMoe. 
Gennany,  Holland,  England. 

Do. 

England. 

Do. 
England,  Holland.  Germany. 
Gennany,  HoUand,  France,  England. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 
Gennany,  England. 

Do. 
Germany. 

Germany,  England,  Holland. 
England,  America. 
En^and,  Germany,  France. 
England,  Gennany. 
Ettikuad,  Germany,  France. 
HoDand. 

Do. 
Holland,  Germany,  England. 
Holland,  Gennany,  England,  Franee. 
Germany. 

Gennany,  England,  Franoe. 
G^ermany. 

Germany,  England,  Franoe,  Holland. 
Franoe. 

Engkuid,  Holland,  France. 
Germany,  England,  Holland. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany,  Fruice. 

Germany,  England,  Holland. 


'Restatement  showing  the  oommeroe  of  Bevalfor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1879. 

EXPORTS. 


Articles. 


Rye chetwerts. 

Oatt do... 

Wheat do... 

Buckwheat-groat do... 

Barley do... 

Pease do... 

Lentils do... 

Potatoes do... 

Linseed do... 

Flax poods 

Hemp do. . . 

Tow do... 

Spirit wedro 

Horsehairs poods 

Books  and  printed  matter do. . . 

Bed-feathers  and  quills do... 

Downs do... 

Bristles do... 

Game do. .. 

Machinery do... 

Goods  of  iron do... 

Tobacoo  and  cigars do. . . 

Butter do... 

Intestines do  .. 


Quantity. 

Free  on  board, 
value. 

Rubles. 

1,284,776 

11,563,184 

766, 512 

3,449.304 

46.049 

500,000 

87,364 

900.000 

14,962 

134,658 

1.166 

11.000 

102i 

1,000 

65 

300 

114, 626 

1,719,390 

431,963 

2,000,000 

26,290 

62,580 

46,463 

909,260 

464,822 

743,715 

82,843 

821,  076 

900 

10.000 

11, 717 

117,170 

660 

80,000 

7.627 

564,525 

8,800 

61,600 

1,141 

6.000 

808 

4.000 

1,173 

11.780 

1,073 

10,000 

6,064 

30,000 

Whither  exported. 


Germany,   Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  K  orway,  England. 
Germany,  Holland,  England. 

Do. 
Germany,  Holland,  England,    Den- 

mark. 
Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  England. 
Germany,  England. 
Germany. 
England. 

England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France. 
England,  Holland,  Germany,  France. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 
England,  Germany. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 
England,  Germuiy. 
England,  Germany,  France. 
England,  Germany. 

Do. 

Do. 
England,  Holland,  Germany. 


Germany. 
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B. — Statement  ihowing  the  commerce  of  Beval,  ^c, — Continued. 
EXPOKTS— Continaed. 


Articles. 


Machinery  oil  and  greaae poods. 

Drags do... 

Anise  oil do... 

Aniseed do. .. 

Licorice  wood do... 

Snndry  seeds do... 

Metal  shavings do... 

Tar casks. 

Tongs poods. 

Hops do... 

Cordage do... 

Sail-cloth do... 

Bones,  &c do... 

Manniactared  goods do... 

Hemp  yams,  &o do... 

Woof. do... 

Tallow do... 

Furs do... 

Soap do  .. 

Blood do... 

Hides,  &o do... 

Isinglass do... 

Mats do... 

Pphophate  and  manure do... 

Camel  hairs  and  cow  hairs do... 

Planks  of  birchwood pieces 

Glycerine poods 

Yellow  of  eggs do... 

Felt do... 

Caviare do... 

Leather do... 

Copper  plates do . . . 

Mineral  earth do  .. 

Sundries do... 


Quantity. 


Free  on  board,  I 
value. 


88,463 

3,763 

40 

11,344 

546 

14,70» 

35,308 

374 

15 

227 

1,150 

11,066 

1,926 

33,110 

1,160 

2.305 

29,560 

771 

2,182 

1,653 

7,764 

11,621 

129 

11, 143 

26,571 

43  403 

9.525 

14,037 

1,797 

7.925 

17 

162 

1,286 

4^559 

18,369 


Whither  exported. 


RubU9, 

417, 315 

37,000 

1,500 

15,000 

1,000 

814, 709 

700 
150 
1,000 
34,500 
442,240 
38,520 
75,000 
11,600 
25,000 
236,480 
4,626 
100,000 
5,000 
40,000 
85,000 
6,450 
66,000  ! 
30,000 
335.000  ' 
11,500  ; 
50.000 
7,188 
47,  550  ; 
1,700 
1,600  I 
12,860 
4,000 
401,700  j 

26.502,379 


<  Germany, 

;  Germany, 

Germany, 


Do. 
Germany. 

Germany, 

Germany. 
Germany, 

Do. 
England. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 

Do. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany. 

Do. 
Germany, 
Germany, 

Do. 
Holland. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Germany. 

Do. 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Englana. 
Germany, 


Holland,  France. 
England. 
England,  France. 


England. 
England. 


England,  France. 
Holland. 

England,  Scotland. 
England. 
England,  Holland. 

Holland. 
England. 


England,  France. 
England. 


England,  Holland. 

EniL      * 

HoD 


Eoidand. 
>lkmd. 


England. 
England,  France. 

Hollaud. 
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COBOiERGUL  BELATIONS. 


POIiTlfESIA. 

hawaiia:^^  islands. 

Report^  by  Consul  Morton^  of  Honolulu^  on  the  commerce  and^indmtries  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  for  the  year  1879. 

The  production  of  sugar  and  rice  on  the  islands  during  the  year  bas 
materially  increased,  while  there  has  been  a  noteworthy  falling  oflF  in 
nearly  all  other  domestic  exports.  These  facts  clearly  indicate  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  energies  of  this  people  are  directed  at  the  present 
time.  •■  '^w 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS.  j 

An  abundance  of  rain  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  past  sea- 
son has  generally  favored  the  pursuit  of  this  industry. 

During  the  twelve  months  ending  September  30,  1879,  the  whole 
amount  of  sugar  exported  from  the  country  was  45,647,796  pounds,  while 
during  the  previous  year  the  total  shipments  were  36,957,273  pounds, 
showing  an  increase  of  shipments  this  year  over  those  of  the  past  of 
9,690,523  pounds.  . 

The  value  of  all  sugar  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  year 
is  found  to  be  $3,066,848.24,  which  is  an  excess  in  value  over  exx>orts  of 
the  previous  year  of  $480,723.96. 

The  excess  of  exports  of  1879  over  those  of  1876  is  equivalent  to 
21,379,800  pounds,  and  the  value  of  all  exports  to  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds in  value  those  of  1875  by  $1,913,127.62. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  comparison  stQl  ferther,  I  present  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  information  received  from  various  sourees, 
and  largely  from  data  ftimished  by  Hon.  J.  S.  Walker,  of  this  city,  a 
gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  table  is  only  approximately  cor- 
rect, as  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  in  this  connection : 


Islands. 


I! 
s 


i 

r 


I 


i 
r 

9i 


K 
|1 


Manl 

Kanai 

Oahn 

Molokai... 
HawaU...., 

Laaal 

Nihau 

Kahoolawe 

Total. 


48«. 
877, 
884, 
172, 
2,694. 
»«. 
62, 
40, 


6,4fi0 

730 

1,265 


1,715 
825 

886 


12 


8,780 


1,861 


6,800 

8,280 

1,420 

260 

11,680 


Tom. 

12;  460 
7,275 
8,270 

21,850 


4,818,600 


86 


12,226 


8,787 


65 


22,780 


44,695 


Number  of  iadar^rf.— Thirty-one  plantations,  haTing  nnder  ooltlTatlon  9,940  acres  of  land,  report 
8,249  laborers  at  present  employed.  In  a  like  ratio  the  whole  number  of  acres  andev  ooltiTi^on  an.  (he 
islands  would  require  between  7,000  and  8,000  laborers. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  whole  crop  of  sugar  for  1880  has  been 
sold  in  advance  to  the  California  Sugar  Beflnery,  of  San  Francisco,  ex- 
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ceptiug  about  1,500  tons,  which  will  go  to  Oi^egon.  I  have  fouud  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  as 
to  the  amount  of  virgin  lands  in  the  kingdom  which  may  yet  be  made 
available  for  the  culture  of  sugar  cane. 

On  the  island  of  Maui,  which  I  visited  last  August,  I  ascertained  that 
the  most  desirable  lands  have  already  been,  or  aie  about  to  be, brought 
into  use— that  is  to  say,  such  lands  which,  in  addition  to  possessing  a 
proper  character  of  soil,  lie  contiguous  to,  or  within  easy  access  of,  fa- 
vorable shipping  points,  and  where  the  natural  rain-fall  is  snflficiont  for 
the  purpose,  or  where  facilities  are  aftbrded  for  artificial  irrigation. 

There  are  in  all  thirteen  plantations  on  the  island  ol  Maui  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  eight  or  nine  of  which  irrigate  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  arti- 
ficial means,  t'or  this  purpose,  as  well  as  I  conld  learn,  nearly  all  the 
available  water-courses  have  been  brought  into  use. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  in  process  of  construction  on  the 
island  a  large  irrigating  ditch,  which  is  now  substantially  completed, 
and  which  will  soon  be  brought  into  active  use  to  conduct  water  from 
certain  streams  in  Eastern  Maui  to  a  large  tract  of  rich  land  known  as 
the  Waikapu  Common.  This  ditch  has  been  built  by  the  Hawaiian 
Commercial  Company,  with  California  capital,  at  a  cost,  as  I  am  informed, 
of  about  one  million  dollars.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  length,  16 
to  18  miles;  width  at  top,  13  feet ;  width  at  bottom,  9  leet ;  depth,  4  feet. 
It  is  variously  estimated  that  it  will  carry  water  sufiicient  to  irrigate 
2,000  tx)  5,000  acres.  In  the  tract  of  land  to  which  reference  is  made, 
there  are  thought  to  be  about  10,000  acres  which,  with  plenty  of  water, 
may  be  made  to  produce  good  crops  of  cane. 

Another  important  enterprise  on  this  island  has  been  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  year,  being  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  great  impetus  which 
has  recently  been  given  to  this  industry,  viz,  the  construction  of  a  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  from  the  town  of  Wailuku,  which  is  the  second  in 
size  in  tiie  kingdom,  and  near  which  are  a  number  of  large  and  flour- 
ishing plantations,  to  Kahului,  a  i)ort  of  entry,  and  the  most  favorable 
shipping  point  on  the  island.  The  road  is  now  being  extended  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of  large  plantations  in  the 
district  of  Makawao,  including  the  new  plantations  of  the  Hawaiian 
Comcaercial  Company,  and  when  completed  will  furnish  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  port  of  Kahului  for  nearly  all  the  sugars  manufactured 
in  East  Maui.  The  road  is  now  in  active  operation  between  Wailuku 
and  Kahului,  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

On  the  island  of  Kauai,  chiefly  on  the  northern  and  eastern  margins, 
thare  is  yet  considerable  land  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  growth  of 
cane,  probably  twice  as  much  as  is  now  under  cultivation  on  &e  island. 
The  plantations  here,  vrith  one  or  two  exceptions,  require  irrigation. 
There  are  many  fine  streams  on  the  island  whose  waters  may  be  di- 
verted and  brought  into  use  for  this  puri>ose. 

I  beg  to  quote  the  following  interesting  letter,  relative  to  the  condi- 
tions on  this  island,  firom  Hon.  J.  Hardy,  circuit  judge,  fourth  circuit, 
Hawaiian  Islands : 

KoLOA;  Kauai,  Xovember  24,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  did  not  immediately  reply  to  your  courteous  letter  of  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  amount  of  non- utilized  land  on  this  island  suited  to  tht^  pcoductioo  of  sugar 
and  susceptible  of  irrigation,  for  the  reason  that  I  hoped  to  obtain  fuUer  and  more 
definite  information.  But  from  various  causes  I  have  not  been  able  t>o  get  what  I 
wanted  in  this  respect,  and  I  can  only  give  yuu  such  general  liupreasiuus  and  esti- 
mates as  my  own  observations  afford.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  have  compared 
notes  with  some  of  our  intelligent  planters,  and  their  opinions  are  in  substantial 
ai'oordance  with  my  own.  1  do  not  pretend  to  give  anything  more  than  rough  esti- 
mate.3. 
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No.  1.  Beginning  at  Waimea  distiict,  from  the  Waimca  River  westward  to  Man  a, 
there  are,  say,  3,000  acres  of  excellent  cane  land  that  conld  be  irrigated  by  the  Waimea 
River.     Cost  of  irrigation  works,  $l5i5,0OO. 

No.  2.  Eastward  from  Waimea  River  to  Hauapepe  gulch,  irrigable  from  the  Maka- 
weli  and  Hauapepe  Rivers,  say  3,000  acres  tirst-class  land.  Cost  of  irrigation  workft, 
$125,000.  (In  No.  I  Mr.  Kundsen  has  commenced  planting ;  has  less  than  100  acres 
in  cane ;  in  No.  2  nothing[  done.) 

No.  3.  At  Lihue,  utilizing  all  the  water  remaining  of  the  Huleia  River,  say  500 
acres.  Cost  of  irrigation  works  not  over  |10,000.  Adjoining  the  Waialua  River,  say 
1,000  acres.    Cost  of  irrigation  works  not  more  than  $10,000. 

No.  4.  Near  Anahola,  say  500  acres ;  water  from  Kealia  River.  Cost  of  irrigation 
works,  say  $10,000. 

No.  T).  At  Koolan,  excellent  soil,  say,  1,000  acres.  Water  from  Stony  Brook  and  res- 
ervoir.   Cost  of  irrigation  works,  $25,000. 

RECAPITULATION. 


905^000 


Though  not  so  recmested  by  you,  I  will  carry  these  estimates  a  little  further.  If 
not  useml,  they  will  hardly  do  harm. 

On  the  assumption  that  one-half  of  this  area  could  be  cultivated  at  the  same  time — 
4,r>00  acres,  being  one-half,  should  yield,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  3  tons 

per  acre  =  13,500  tons,  at  $130  per  ton $1,750,000 

Cost  of  the  5  mills  requisite  to  manufacture  above  amount  of  sugar,  not 

over $350,000 

Cost  of  animals,  carts,  agricultural  implements,  &c. ,  say 60, 000 

Cost  of  seed,  cultivation,  cutting,  and  nauling,  say  (i80  per  acre  first  crop 

(includes  all  labor  on  land). 360,000 

€ost  of  manufacturing  sugar  not  over  one-eighth  of  gross  proceeds 218, 750 

988,7.50 
Add  cost  of  irrigation  work 305,000 

1,293,750 

Balance  of  above 466,250 

Deduct  commissions,  incidentals,  inti^rest,  ^c. 

Consider  that  the  expense  of  cultivating  second  and  third  years  will  be  much  less ; 
that  irrigation  works,  mills,  implements,  teams,  Ac,  are  paid  for,  and  onlv  ordinary 
wear  and  tear  and  interest  are  to  be  charged.  But  I  will  not  weary  you  with  farther 
detail?.  I  regard  the  above  estimates  as  tolerably  approximate,  but  not,  of  course, 
exact.  Mucli  of  the  land  above  mentioned  should  produce  nearer  5  tons  than  3  per 
acre.  It  will  require  good  management  to  bring  the  expense  of  cultivating  one  acre 
'IS  above  within  $80.  It  will  vary  from  $70  to  $100.  The  cost  of  manufacturing,  I 
.eel  confident,  will  not  exceed  the  sum  named.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  pin  my 
reputation  upon  anything  herein  contained,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  give  sober 
ind  unexaggerated  statements. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

JACOB  HARDY. 

J.  M.  Morton,  Esq., 

United  States  Consul,  Honolulu,  ^-c. 

On  this  (Oahu)  island  all  the  plantations  require  irrigation^  and  for 
this  object  about  all  the  available  water  has  been  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. 

Eegarding  the  conditions  on  the  island  of  Molokai,  where  there  are  as 
yet  but  three  plantations,  I  (luote  as  follows  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
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mc  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Meyer,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  of  long  expe- 
rience in  the  country : 

On  the  west  end  of  this  island  there  are  indeed  very  extensive  areas  of  land,  cer- 
tainly thousands  of  acres,  of  the  most  fertile  virorin  soil,"  and  most  excellently  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  provided  a  sutflcient  supply  of  moisture  could  be 
secured  to  keep  it  growing  through  the  dry  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  a  sufiicient  supply  of  water  is,  I  regret  to  say,  not  prom- 
ising, on  account  of  the  abstMiee  of  streams  on  the  island.  A  sufficient  supply  may  per- 
haps be  secured  by  constnictiug  extensive  reservoirs  for  receiviug  and  storing  up  the 
wat^jr  of  streams  which  run  after  heavy  rains  for  a  louger  or  shorter  time,  generally 
short,  and  chiefly  during  the  rainy  season.  The  eastern  end  of  the  island  is  IttLer 
watered;  there  is  also  an  elevated  tract  of  land  of  limited  extent,  where  cane  would 
grow,  if  irrigated,  and  there  a  supply  of  water  may  be  obtained. 

As  a  sugar-producing  country  Hawaii  must  take  the  first  rank  among 
the  islands.  It  will  be  observed  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  aver- 
age under  cultivation  in  the  kingdon  is  found  on  this  island.  An  abun- 
dance of  rain  throughout  the  sugar  districts  generally  renders  irrigation 
unnecessary. 

The  most  favored  locality  is  found  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  i^^and 
comprising  what  are  known  as  the  Hilo,  Hamakna,  and  Kohala  districts. 
These  are  distinguished  for  the  depth  and  richness  of  their  soil,  while 
they  face  the  daily  showers  brought  in  by  the  northeast  trades,  and  re- 
ceive therefrom  the  constant  moisture  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  this  volcanic  soil.  Of  these  the  Hamakua  district  is  com- 
paratively a  new  one  as  a  cane-growing  country,  as  most  of  the  planta- 
tions here  have  been  established  since  1875.  There  is  yet  a  large  amount 
of  land  in  Hamakua  excellently  conditioned  for  the  culture  of  sugar  cane, 
but  it  would  seem  that  before  any  considerable  portion  of  such  land  may 
be  made  of  practical  avail  formidable  obstacles  must  be  overcome  in 
conne(2tiou  with  the  absence  of  harbors  or  favorable  shipping  points. 
The  sea  margin  of  Hamakua,  about  35  miles  in  extent,  is  characterized 
by  precipitous  biufife,  often  reaching  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet, 
while  the  face  of  tlie  country  near  the  sea  is  marked  by  numerous  and 
deep  gulches  or  ravines,  which  now  render  transportation  for  any  great 
distance  along  its  shores  impracticable. 

With  a  view  of  obviating  these  difficulties  various  means  have  been 
brought  into  requisition,  among  wbich  1  may  mention  the  building  of 
large  cranes  on  the  summit  of  the  bluifs,  the  sugar  packages  being 
thereby  lianded  down  into  covered  boats  which  are  then  pulled  through 
the  surf  to  the  vessel  waiting  outside. 

In  one  instance  a  wire  cable  has  been  stretched  from  a  high  bluff 
toward  the  sea  and  anchored  about  1,500  feet  from  the  shore.  Ro-its 
irom  the  vessels  are  drawn  up  the  cable  by  steam  power,  and  1  am  m- 
formed  that  in  this  manner  cargoes  are  being  successfully  shipped  and 
discharged.  How  far  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  use  for  this  purpose 
such  appliances  as  I  have  mentioned  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The 
introduction  of  the  wire  cable,  it  is  believed  by  many,  will  open  a  way 
for  the  utilization  of  much  of  the  rich  land  now  lying  idle  in  this  district. 

Undoubtedly  the  moat  effectual  method  of  meeting  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  referred  to  would  be  by  the  construction  of  railroads.  It 
may  be  said  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  for  some 
time,  and  several  roads  have  been  projected  and  considerable  preliminary 
work  in  the  way  of  surveying,  &c.,  has  been  done.  From  Kanaihae 
across  Kohala  and  the  northern  part  of  Hamakiiaa  district  to  Kohalalele, 
a  distance  of  more  than  30  miles,  the  route  of  a  road  has  been  surveyed, 
whose  probable  cost,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  $500,000. 
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Fioui  Hilo  to  KohalaJele,  conneoting  with  the  road  first  mentioued,  a 
distance  of  about  70  miles,  another  road  has  been  partially  surveyed  at 
the  instance  of  the  government,  the  cost  of  which,  and  its  equipment, 
is  estimated  at  $30.(KK)  per  mile. 

In  1878  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom  passed  an  act  to  promote  the 
construction  of  rsiilways,  which  guarantees  "  to  any  corporation  that 
shall  undertake  any  such  railroad  or  railroads  a  profit  not  less  than  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  their  road  or  roads,  and  equipment 
thereof  I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  this  or  the  other  generous  pro- 
vision of  the  act  referred  to  has  as  yet  contributed  materially  toward 
securing  any  large  amount  of  capital  for  the  purpose,  and  I  think  it  safe 
to  assert  that  the  early  completion  of  a  railroad  on  the  island  of  Hawaii 
is  extremely  problematical. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  increase  of  capital  in  the  country  is  the 
essential  element  which  must  operate  in  the  further  material  or  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  sugar  industry  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  may  state 
further  that  the  want  of  capital  is  already  keenly  felt,  for  most  of  the 
plantations  are  to-day  laboring  under  heavy  debts  upon  which  they  are 
laying  high  rates  of  interest. 

The  disadvantages  of  carrying  on  a  business  of  any  kind  on  borrowed 
capital  are  obvious ;  they  are  particularly  apparent  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  sugar  business  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to-day,  as  wit- 
nesse<l  so  prominently  in  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  man- 
ufactured on  the  islands  which  ihight  be  shipped  direct  to  San  ^ancisoo 
from  the  point  where  it  is  produced  at,  say,  a  cost  of  from  $3  to  $4 
per  ton,  is  now  shipped  first  to  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  from  $4  to  $5  per 
ton,  and  thence,  after  expenses  of  storage,  &c.,  have  accrued  to  the 
planter,  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco  at  an  additional  expense  of  $3  to 
$4  per  ton ;  all  this  at  the  instance  of  the  agent  of  the  plantation  in  this 
city  who  has  advanced  it  money,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  hand- 
some commission  for  the  handling  of  the  goods  at  this  place. 

As  yet  the  only  enterprise  of  great  importance  which  has  received 
ducct  financial  nid  from  abroad  is  that  of  the  Hawaiian  Commercial 
Company  on  Maui,  already  referred  to,  the  chief  promoter  of  which  has 
been  Mr.  Clans  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco,  who,  being  largely  interested 
in  sugar  refineries  in  that  city,  has  naturally  had  his  attention  directed 
toward  investments  on  these  islands.  Other  opportunities  for  similar 
ventures  are  not  wanting  now  in  the  country,  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  capitalists,  before  investing  largely  in  railroads  or  other 
expensive  preparations  looking  to  the  establishment  of  large  sugar 
plnntations,  will  first  be  disposed  to  take  seriously  into  consideration  the 
existing  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  reciprocity 
treaty  which  has  served  to  lend  so  great  an  impetus  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry of  this  cx)untry. 

In  view  of  all  the  conditions,  then,  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
I  may  state  that  while  there  is  yet  a  large  amount  of  virgin  land  in  the 
country  which  may  be  made  available  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  further  material  development  of  this 
indnf^try  will  be  slower  and  more  gradual  than  has  been  characteristic 
of  it  during  the  past  few  years. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  desire  to  present  in  ftdl  the  following 
letter  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Whitney,  a  prominent  citizen  and  an  old  resident 
of  these  islands,  touching  several  interesting  points  in  connection  with 
this  industry.    I  may  state  that  the  "Lahaina  cane''  referred  to  by 
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Mr.  Whitaey  is  fast  coming  into  general  use  among  the  planters,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  cane : 

Keaiwa  Kau,  Hawaii,  September  15, 1879. 

DiLAR  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledgje  receipt  of  your  {printed  circular  of  September  1, 
aubmittinc  certain  q^uestions  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  manufacture  of 
sugar  in  tue  Hawaiian  Lslands. 

I  have  appended  answers  to  such  as  I  am  able  to  reply  to,  with  the  exception  of 
several  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  reply  to  more  fully  herewith : 

Query  15.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  what  is  now 
known  here  as  the  ''Lahaina  cane,^  which  more  properly  should  have  been  namied 
**  Tahitian  cane.''  It  was  brought  here  in  an  American  whale-ship  from  Taliiti  in 
1860.  The  ship  anchored  at  Lfwaina^  and  Consul  Chase  on  visiting  the  vessel  ob* 
served  some  stalks  of  sugar-cane  hanging  in  the  cabin,  and  solicted  one  or  two,  which 
the  captain  gave  to  him.  The  remainder  of  the  stalks  were  given  by  the  captain  to  a 
Mr.  Oudinot,  residing  also  at  Lahaina.  Both  parties  planted  the  stalks,  which  had 
been  found,  on  eating,  to  be  very  rich  and  sweet. 

The  young  cane  grew  very  rapidly  and  thrifty,  attracting  general  attention  from 
its  novel  appearance  and  rapid  ^owth.  Such  was  the  eagerness  of  natives  to  procure 
it.  that  they  paid  ten  cents  a  stfSk  to  obtain  it  for  planting,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ko  Ktmi  Kenij"  or  ten-cent  cane.  It  differs  from  all  other  causes  here,  the  leaves  hav- 
ing a  light  green  shade,  narrow  and  long,  while  the  stalk  often  reaches  15  to  16  feet  in 
length.  Its  skin  or  husk,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  meat  white,  and 
the  juice  remarkably  saccharine,  standing  from  9°  to  11°  Baumd,  the  variation  in  den- 
sity arising  from  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  locality  where  grown.  In  Tahiti,  which 
has  a  wet  cUmate,  its  richness  in  sugar  was  probably  not  observed.  The  change  to 
our  ilrier  climate  has  probably  improved  the  cane,  and  made  it  a  favorite  in  eveopy 
part  of  this  group.  It  has  turned  out  in  small  favored  spots  seven  tons  of  sugar  per 
acre,  where  other  canes  could  not  have  produced  half  that  quantity.  Full  gro^^Ti 
stalks  of  10  to  15  feet  in  length  will  yield  from  one  to  one  aud  a  half  pounds  of  sugar. 

So  far  as  is  known  it  has  not  deteriorated  in  size  or  richness  of  juice,  when  grown 
eight  or  ten  years  on  the  same  land.    It  is  seldom  allowed  to  rattoon  more  than  twice. 

3^early  all  the  sugar  now  made  in  this  group  is  from  Lahaina  cane,  which  has  in- 
creased the  product  fully  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  old  varieties  of  cane  could  yield. 

Query  30.  Only  those  who  own  the  mill  and  cultivate  their  own  cane  can  tell  what 
is  the  exact  cost  of  producing  the  sugar,  and  then  only  after  the  establishment  has 
been  at  work  several  years,  as  the  cost  of  the  first  two  or  three  crops  is  much  greater 
than  for  subsequent  crops,  which  are  generally  larger,  thus  reducing  the  cost  very 
much.  A  plantation  making  1,000  tons  of  sugar  can  produce  the  sugar  at  a  much  less 
cost  ppp  ton  when  it  makes  only  250  tons. 

Query  44, — Regarding  the  best  labor,  it  should  be  added,  that  native  Hawaiians  are 
unquestionably  the  most  efficient  laborers  on  plantations,  especially  where  they  have 
had  several  gears'  experience.  But  the  number  of  able  bodied  Hawaiians  suitable  for 
this  service  is  quite  limited — probably  not  over  three  or  four  thousand  at  the  most. 
And  all  of  thota  are  more  or  less  independent,  i.  e.  want  to  be  off  from  plantation  work 
when  they  choose.  They  are  not  steady  and  reliable  help.  The  Chinese,  on  the  con- 
trary, are,  and  as  they  are  quick  to  learn,  soon  become  reliable  plMitation  laborers, 
serving  as  field  hands^  plowmen,  &c.  When  well  fed  and  well  treated,  thev  are 
generally  steady  and  faithful.  Thev  seldom  lose  over  one  day  a  month  from  sickness 
or  othc*  cause,  while  natives  are  off  work  a  quarter  of  the  .time.  The  terras  of  the 
contract  are  liberal,  and  no  laborer  who  is  faithfully  disposed  ever  has  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

Regarding  land  in  Hamakua  suited  to  cane  culture,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  make 
the  following  statement,  even  should  my  estimate  not  prove  ultimately  correct.  I 
have  heard  statements,  however,  so  exaggerated  that  they  ought  to  be  corrected 
through  some  more  official,  if  not  more  reliable,  source  than  a  private  correspondent, 
however  cautious  he  may  be  in  his  statements.  I  have  been  through  the  districts  of 
Hilo  aud  Hamakua  several  times,  my  last  trip  having  been  made  the  present  year  with 
this  same  inquiry  in  view,  and  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  my  investigations.  I  in- 
clude Hilo,  as  it  forms  a  part  of  the  sugar-belt  of  Hawaii. 

Fruiii  the  village  of  Hilo  to  Laupahoehoe  Gulch  is  a  ride  of  about  30  miles;  and 
from  Laupahoehoe  to  Waipio  Gulch,  near  the  north  boundary  of  the  Hamakua  dis- 
trict, is  also  about  30  miles.  Thepublic  road  through  these  districts  is  perhaps  a  mile 
from  the  sea-shore,  and  through  Hamakua,  at  an  elevation  of  1.000  feet  above  the  sea, 
the  land  above  the  road  rapid^  rising  into  elevated  wet  and  cold  forest  sections.  The 
bslt  of  cane  land  between  Hilo  and  Waipio  may  be  safely  estimaitedat  two  miles  in 
width,  the  public  road  generally  marking  its  central  line«  Bekrw  tho  belt  the  soil  is  ' 
either  too  cfry  or  so  near  the  sea  that  the  cane  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  salt  ocean 
spray,  while  above  this  belt  the  climate  is  too  wet  and  cola  for  cane  to  flourish.    The 
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limit  at  which  cane  will  grow  in  Hamakua  may  be  set  down  at  1,500  feet  elevation 
above  the  sea,  and  varying  from  2  to  3  miles  distant  from  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
area  within  this  belt  of  120  square  miles,  at  least  one-third  of  which  consists  of  stony 
land,  ravines,  &c.,  nnsnited  to  cane  cultnre.  The  renainder,  80  square  miles  or  51,200 
acres,  I  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cane-lands  in  these  two  districts.  Id  them  are 
now  located  sixteen  sngar  estates  (not  all  in  operation  yet),  covering  an  average  of 
1,500  acres  each  of  this  estimated  cane-land,  in  all  24,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  sngar  belt.  This  acreage  by  no  means  includes  all  the  lands  of  theee 
sngar  estates,  for  some  of  them  extend  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountain  siinimite. 
These  24,000  acres  are^  of  course,  not  all  planted  with  cane.  Probably  one-quarter  or 
one-third  may  be,  while  the  rest  lies  fallow  or  is  used  for  pasturage. 

This  estimate  will  allow  the  number  of  plantations  in  Hilo  ana  Hamakua  districts 
to  double  the  present  number  at  some  future  day ;  but  until  a  railroad  shall  be  con- 
structed through  the  districts,  or  some  good  lanmngs  are  provided,  the  increa.8e  can- 
not be  looked  for. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

H.  M.  WHITNEY. 

J.  M.  Morton, 

United  States  Consul^  Honolulu, 

THE  EICE  PEODUCT. 

The  production  of  rice  has  been  somewhat  greater  than  during  the 
year  1878.  It  wiU  be  observed,  however,  that  although  there  have  been 
exported  1,014,090  pounds  more  than  during  1878,  there  have  been  less 
paddy  exported  by  3,258,583  pounds,  equivalent  to  about  2,281,009 
ponnds  of  rice,  which  shows  an  actual  diminution  in  the  exportation  of 
rice  since  1878  of  1,266,918  pounds. 

This  fact  is  accounted  for  in  the  greatly  increasing  consumption  of 
this  staple  by  the  Chinese  laborers  of  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  culture  of  rice  on  the  island  is  confined  to  the  Chinese,  and  is  gen- 
erally carried  on  under  some  co-operative  system,  whereby  each  laborer 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  crop.  I  have  been  desirous  of  presenting  some  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  acreage  of  rice  lands  now  under  cultivation  in  the 
kingdom,  but  have  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  reliable  data  for  this 
purpose. 

Nearly  all  the  rice  produced  in  the  country  is  grown  on  Oahu  and  Kauai 
Islands.  The  lands  are  for  the  most  part  leased  either  from  government 
or  from  private  parties  by  the  Chinamen  who  can  afford  to  pay  annually 
for  their  use  from  $10  to  $30  per  acre.  Two  crops  of  this  staple  are 
yearly  produced,  and  an  average  annual  yield  is  about  3,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  Much  of  the  land  used  for  this  purpose  has  been  converted 
from  ground  formerly  cultivated  in  taro  by  the  native  people  of  the 
country,  while  all  other  lands  which  could  be  made  available  have  been 
eagerly  sought  after  and  rapidly  brought  into  requisition. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  successful  culture  of  rice  requires  a  flat 
country,  which  presents  advantages  for  draining,  and  where  facilities 
for  constant  irrigation  are  afforded ;  and  I  may  say  that  as  these  favor- 
able conditions  are  not  found  to  apply  extensively  to  any  one  locality, 
the  fields  are  generally  small  and  widely  separated. 

It  is  now  asserted  by  the  most  intelligent  among  the  Chinese  who  are 
engaged  in  this  business  that  almost  all  the  laud  on  the  islands  avail- 
able for  the  culture  of  rice  has  already  been  brought  into  use.  There 
is,  however,  undoubtedly,  much  land  now  planted  in  sugar  cane  (and 
certain  lands  in  the  island  of  E^uai  are  especially  mentioned  in  this- 
connection)  which  might  be  made  to  yield  good  rice  crops,  and  which 
it  may  prove  profitable  hereafter  to  cultivate  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  past  year  several  hundred  additional  acres  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  which  must  considerably  augment  the  an- 
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nual  yield  for  1880.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  exportations  of 
that  year  will  probably  show  a  falling  off  from  the  present  year,  as  the 
home  consumption  of  this  product  is  still  increasing,  owing  to  a  rapid 
immigration  of  Chinese  to  serve  as  laborers  on  the  sugar  plantations. 
In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  foreign  rices  for  the  consumption  of 
the  Chinese  have  been  imported  into  the  kingdom  as  follows,  since  the 
1st  of  January: 

Pounds. 

Chinese  rice 430,627 

Japan  rice 287, 000 

British  Indies 112,000 

Total 829,627 

It  may  be  stated  that  China  rice  costs,  delivered  in  Honolulu,  about 
4J  cents  per  pound,  which  includes  the  payment  of  Hawaiian  duty  of  IJ 
cents  per  pound.  Japan  and  British  India  rice  may  be  delivered  here 
for  about  3J  cents,  which  includes  the  payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  10  per  centum.  As  Hawaiian  rice  is  worth  in  Honolulu  from  5J  to  6 
cents  per  pound,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plantations  would  realize  a  ma- 
terial saving  bj*  importing  foreign  rices  for  the  consumption  of  their  la- 
borers. That  a  larger  amount  than  829,627  pounds  has  not  been  im- 
ported during  the  year  is  owing  to  the  fact,  as  I  am  informed  by  the 
Chinese  merchants  here,  that  this  climate  is  unfavorable  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  foreign  rices,  and  further,  that  the  Chinese  laborers,  after 
becoming  accustomed  to  its  use,  greatly  prefer  the  native  product  as  an 
article  of  food. 

OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  culture  of  sugar  and  rice  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  not  extended  to  other  products.  Of 
the  chief  domestic  exports  it  will  be  seen  that  all  have  fallen  oft*,  with 
the  exceptions  above  noted  and  that  of  bananas.  Of  the  fruits  which 
are  indigenous  to  this  country  and  which  grow  abundantly  may  be  men- 
tioned the  yam,  bread  fruit,  cocoanut,  sugar  cane,  arrowroot,  raspberry, 
strawberry",  banana,  ohelo-ohia  (a  juicy  apple  of  inferior  flavor)  and  the 
sweet  potato.  Many  kinds  of  esculent  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
introduced  with  success,  among  which  are  peaches,  citrons,  limes, 
guavas,  pineapples,  oranges,  grapes,  melons,  the  chirimoya,  tamarinds, 
alligator  pears,  mangoes,  and  tigs.  Coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  mul- 
berry, and  cocoa  have  been  successfully  cultivated.  The  low  lands  of 
the  islands  are  suited  to  the  culture  of  most  of  the  tropical  plants. 
Earaee  flax-seed  and  other  fibrous  plants  only  require  skillful  cultivation 
to  produce  abundantly.  The  castor-bean  grows  profusely  and  sponta- 
neously. Wheat  and' oats  thrive  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  and  up- 
wards. 

Previous  to  the  time  when  California  became  conspicuous  as  a  grain- 
producing  country  wheat  was  extensively  grown,  and  all  the  flour  con- 
sumed in  the  country  was  manufactured  at  home.  Fine  Irish  potatoes 
are  grown  on  the  uplands  of  Maui  and  the  other  islands. 

The  chief  food  of  the  country  is  taro  (Arum  esculentum).  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  this  nutritious  jplant  will  sup- 
port twenty  people  for  one  year. 

COFFEE. 

The  eofifee  grown  on  these  islands  is  of  excellent  quality  and  com- 
moadd  a  Mgh  price  in  the  markets.    The  cultivation  of  this  staple 
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haa  at  various  times  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  bli^t  which, 
taken  together  with  the  scarcity  of  labor,  will  account  for  the  de- 
crease in  its  production.  The  whole  product  of  the  islands  is  now 
consumed  at  home.  With  cheaper  labor  and  more  intelligent  culti- 
vation this  might  undoubtedly  be  made  one  of  the  important  industries 
of  the  country. 

Table  No.  8  shows  the  whole  amount  of  coflfee  exported  from  the  first 
year  of  its  exportation. 

LABOB    AND    IMMiaEATION. 

Labor  was  a  vexed  question  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  far  back  as 
1852.  During  that  year  coolie  labor  was  imported  from  China  to  work 
on  the  sugar  plantations  under  contract  for  five  years.  By  1872  this 
matter  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government  and  people  gen- 
erally, which  led  in  that  year  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hawaiian  Im- 
migration Society.  In  an  interesting  report  made  to  that  society  in 
1874  by  its  secretary,  I  find  that  there  were  then  3,786  laborers  on  the 
sugar  plantations,  of  which  about  3,100  were  natives,  including  nearly 
400  females,  and  the  balance  of  Chinese  and  other  races. 

The  board  reported  that  the  plantations  were  at  the  same  time  in  need 
of  more  than  one  thousand  additional  laborers. 

During  the  biennial  period  ending  March  31, 1876,  $10,000  were  ex- 
pended by  the  government  for  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers. 
In  1876,  $22,000  were  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  and  $35,000 
for  the  "  encouragement  of  immigration."  During  the  two  years.follow- 
ing  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  country  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Chinese,  3,222 ;  other  nationalities,  315 ;  total,  3,537. 
P^The  average  wages  paid  to  these  laborers  were  ftx)m  $12  to  $15  per 
month  and  found,  being  an  advance  of  from  $6  to  $8  over  the  wages 
current  in  1875. 

In  1878  the  Hawaiian  assembly  again  appropriated  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  immigration  $50,000.  Under  this  appropriation  the  board  h^a 
since  sent  two  vessels  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  after  immigrants,  and 
three  other  vessels  have  been  dispatched  under  it«  direction  in  the  same 
direction  by  private  parties. 

It  has  also  employed  certain  vessels  coming  from  Madeira  for  the  im- 
portation of  Portuguese.  In  the  above  manner  have  been  brought  into 
the  country  during  the  years  1878  and  1879  as  follows: 

Adults  from  South  Sea  Islands 344 

Adults  from  Madeira  Islands 319 

Children  from  Madeira  Islands 172 

Total 835 

The  laws  of  this  kingdom  permit  the  "shipping"  or  binding  of  labor- 
ers by  written  contract  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding  five.  When 
laborers  willfully  absent  themselves  from  the  plantations  the  laws  also 
provide  for  their  arrest  and  return  to  the  place  of  their  employment,  and 
that  they  shall  be  compelled  to  serve  not  to  exceed  double  the  time  of 
their  absence. 

Most  of  the  laborers  of  the  sugar  plantations  enter  uu^er  contract^  as 
above  described,  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years.  The  ruling 
wages  for  labor  during  the  present  year  have  been  $12  per  month  and 
found;  but  a  reduction  to  $10  per  month  has  recently  been  made,  one 
ot  the  results  of  the  large  immigration  of  Ghineae.  The  rapid  dedine  of 
the  native  population  of  the  country,  besides  rendering  neoessory  a  large 
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importation  of  foreign  labor,  has  not  failed  to  attract  general  attention 
and  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  intelligent  and  tboaghtful  p3rs9ns 
interested  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  people.  That  the  Ha- 
waiian stock  is  surely  wearing  out  from  long  ages  of  interbreeding,  as- 
sisted probably  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by  the  ravages  of  a  destructive 
malady,  whose  seeds  were  originally  acquired  through  contact  with  the 
white  race,  is  a  fact  generally  recognized.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
this  decay  can  only  be  arrested  and  the  stock  recruited  and  strength- 
ened by  an  infusion  of  new  blood.  I  may  say  that  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  such  end  continues  to  excite  earnest  discussion  here.  I 
have  already  shown  what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  government 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  families  of  such  cognate  races  as  those 
of  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  I  may  state  fiuther  that  in  1878,  Hon.  H. 
A.  P.  Carter,  Hawaiian  minister  plenipotentiary  to  London,  was  in- 
structed to  examine  into  the  feasibility  of  an  East  Indian  immigration, 
as  it  was  believed  that  those  people  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
countiy  and  would  readily  amalgamate  with  the  native  race.  The  sub- 
sequent report  of  Mr.  Carter  showed  that  owing  to  the  famine  then  pre- 
vailing in  India,  the  time  was  unfavorable  for  the  purpose. 

An  effort  looking  to  the  same  object  has  since  been  made  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  citizens  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king  and  cabi- 
net praying  "  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  as  are  necessary  to  securing 
the  introduction  of  people  from  British  East  India." 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  however,  if  any  further  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  government  in  this  direction  as  there  must  be  a  disposition 
on  its  part  to  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  bringing  into  the  country 
a  class  of  laborers  over  whom  the  English  authorities,  in  accordance 
with  an  established  national  policy,  would  insist  in  maintaining  judicial 
jurisdiction.  In  the  mean  time  the  immigration  of  Chinese  steadily  in- 
creases. This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  desirable  class  of  labor  for  the 
planters  which  has  been  brought  into  the  country.  But  the  Chinese  are 
not  always  content  to  serve  as  laborers  on  the  sngar  and  rice  planta- 
tions. Many  branch  out  into  other  occupations,  and  today  the  nier-  . 
cantile  business  of  the  country  is  largely  in  the  hands  Of  this  people  5 
besides,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  culture  of  rice  is  almost  entirely 
carried  on  by  them — while  they  are  slowly  but  surely  acquiring  propri- 
etary interests  in  the  sugar  plantations. 

The  arrival  of  the  Chinese  steamer  HoChung,  on  the  14th  instant^ is 
the  inception  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Steam  Navigation 
Company  to  establish  commercial  relations  with  this  country. 

With  the  Ho-Chung  comes  Mr.  Celso  Caesar  Moreno,  who,  in  a  pub- 
lished card,  states  that  he  is  the  authorized  agent  of  the  company  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Hawaiian  Government,  with  a  view  to  the' 
establishment  of  regular  steam  communication  between  Canton  and 
Honolulu.  The  result  of  Mr.  Moreno's  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be 
looked  for  with  some  interest  by  the  citizens  of  these  islands,  for 
Hawaii  as  weU  as  our  own  country  has  now  a  **  Chinese  question  ^  which 
is  already  beginning  to  excite  earnest  discussion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  Chinese  immigrants 
now  in  the  country : 

On  December  27,  1878,  shown  by  census : 

Chinese  males • 5,685 

Cbiuese  females 231 

Total 5,916 
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Arriving  this  year  np  to  the  present  date : 

Males 3,665 

Females 52 

3.737 

9,653 
D.  parted  since  January  1,  1879 203 

Total  Chinese  population 9,450 

EDUCATION. 

The  islands  possess  an  efiBcient  school  system,  carried  on  under  the 
management  of  a  board  of  education  whose  members  are  appoint^id  by 
the  king. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  is  obtained  from 
direct  appropriations  by  the  legislature,  from  an  annual  tax  of  ^2 
levied  on  each  male  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom  between  twenty-one  and 
sixty  years  of  age,  from  the  interest  on  a  school  fund,  and  from  the  sale 
of  school  lands. 

During  the  fiscal  period  of  two  years,  ending  March  31,  1878,  there 
were  expended  for  purposes  of  education  nearly  $73,000,  derived  in  the 
above  manner.  All  children  on  the  islands  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
•sixteen  years,  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  most  advanced 
institution  of  learning  is  Oahu  College,  near  this  city.  Its  curriculum 
embraces  studies  which  are  adapted  for  preparing  the  graduates  of  the 
institution  for  entry  into  Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges  of  like 
character  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  schools  and  students  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year : 


Name  of  schools. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Nnmber  of 
boys. 

2,480 
684 
827 

Number  of 
girls. 

TotAl. 

Government  common  schools    

169 
11 

42 

1,833 
259 
908 

4.313 
943 

Government  select  schools 

Independent  schools   ..... 

1.736 

Total 

222 

3.901 

3,000 

6,991 

CENSUS. 

I  present  the  following  summary  of  the  census  of  the  Hawiian  Islands, 
taken  December  27, 1878,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education : 

Natives 44,0^ 

Half-castes 3,420 

Chinese 5,916 

Americans 1, 276 

Hawaiiansbom  of  foreign  parents 947 

Britons 883 

Portuguese 436 

Germans 272 

French cl 

Other  foreigners , 666 

Total  population  December  27,  1878 57,985 

Total  population  December  27,  1872 56,897 

Increase  since  1872 ,. ..-. 1,088 
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Number  of  aatives  and  half-castes : 

In  1872 51,531 

In  1878 ^ 47,50tf 

Decrease  since  1872 4,023 

Number  of  foreigners  in  1878 10,477 

Number  of  foreigners  in  1872 5,366 

Increase  since  1872 5,111 

Increase  of  foreigners  since  1872 5,111 

Decrease  of  natives  since  1872 4,023 

Total  increase  of  population  since  1872 1,088 

Number  of  Chinese  in  1878 5,916 

Number  of  Chinese  in  1872 1,938 

Increase  of  Chinese  since  1872 3,978 

Number  of  half-castes  in  1878 3,420 

Number  of  half-castes  in  1872 2,487 

Increase  of  half-castes  since  1872 933 

The  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  whole  population  has  been  as 
follows : 

Per  cent 

1850  to  1853,  three  years 13.10 

1853  to  1860,  seven  years 4.70 

1860  to  1866,  six  years 9.67 

1866  to  1872,  six  years 9.62 

The  percentage  of  decrease  of  the  native  population,  including  half- 
castes,  has  been  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

1860  to  18C6,  six  years, 12.27 

1866  to  1872,  six  years 12.31 

1872  to  1878,  six  years 7.80 

The  percentage  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion was,  in  1866, 26.50  per  cent. ;  in  1872,  27.77  per  cent ;  in  1878,  28.06 
per  cent 

The  percentage  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation was,  in  1872, 12.08  per  cent ;  in  1878, 13.13  per  cent. 

Number  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  in  1878,  7,608  j  in  1872, 
6,869;  excess  in  favor  of  1878,  739. 

The  percentage  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  the  number 
of  females  was,  in  1866,  58.39  per  cent  5  in  1872,  62.69  per  cent. ;  in 
1878,  68.11  per  cent 

The  percentage  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  to  the  number  of 
females  was,  in  1872,  27.21  per  cent. ;  in  1878,  31.80  per  cent 

Of  the  2,581  inhabitants  reported  for  the  island  of  Molokai,  806  were 
lepers  at  the  leper  settlement  at  Kalawao. 

BEVENUES. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  the  follo\^ing  sources : 
Foreign  imports,  lines  and  penalties,  internal  commerce,  internal  taxes, 
fees  and  perquisites,  government  realizations,  and  government  bonds. 

There  was  received  firom  all  these  sources  during  the  fiscal  period  of 
two  years  ending  March  31, 1878,  $1,151,713.45. 

The  receipts  of  the  present  fiscal  period,  which  will  end  March  31, 
*  1880,  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  above  amount. 
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EXPENDITURES. 

In  1878  the  legislature  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  government 
daring  the  present  fiscal  period  of  two  years,  which  will  close  as  above 
stated,  as  follows : 

Civilliat 165,500  00 

Permanent  settlements 15,075  00 

Leffislatore  and  privy  council 16,800  00 

Judiciary  department 84,617  50 

Department  of  war.. 68,000  00 

Department  of  foreipi  affairs 37,600  00 

Department  of  interior 646,846  15 

Department  of  finance 276,530  00 

Departmentof  attorney-general - 129,508  00 

Bureau  of  public  instruction 88, 286  00 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 12,936  91 

1,441,699  56 
VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  the  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  the  principal  sugar  dis- 
tricts of  tiie  country  for  the  years  1875  and  1879: 

ISLAND  OF  OAHU. 


Sugar  districts. 

la 

Assessed  value 
in  1876. 

Honolulu: 

|2,«7e,«87 
8,263,862 

68.878,466 
7.18K,92i 

PAmnnal  nmnnrtv - 

Total     

5,688,496 

10.768.924 



ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 


fprofoiiy  . 


Real  property. 

Personal  prope 
Wailuku: 

Real  property 

Personal  property  . 
HakAwao: 

Beal  property 

Perscoud  property  . 


Total. 


866,845 
90,865 

«9,728 
848,122 

264.785 
224,175 


1, 781, 866 


856,577 
868^925 

888,660 


1.063.53ft 
456,612 


8,756.687 


ISLAND  OF  HAWAH. 


Hilo: 

Beat  property 

Personal  property  . 
Kau: 

Beat  property. 

Personalproperty  . 
North  Kohala: 

Real  property 

Personalproperty  . 
Hamakua: 

Real  property 

Personal  property  . 


Total. 


584.545^ 

469,168 

248.884 
518.217 


3.715.622 
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Sugar  diBtrioto. 


Haaalei: 

Beal  property 

PeraoDAl  property  . 
KawaihAu: 

Real  property 

Personafproperty  . 
Lihue: 

Beal  property 

Personal  j»roperty  - 
Koloa: 

Beal  property 

Personal  property  . 


Total. 


1,068,390 


The  total  valae  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  kingdom  the 
pres^it  year,  1879,  upon  which  a  tax  is  levied  by  the  government  of 
three-fourths  of  one  percent.,  is  as  follows: 

Real  property $10,699,607 

Personal  property 12,022,449 

Total 22,722,056 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  values  since  1875  of  $12,856,889. 
The  term  personal  property  includes  growing  crops,  machinery,  all 
moneys  on  hand  and  moneys  loaned,  all  mortgages,  public  stocks,  and 
stocks  in  corporations. 

PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 

The  funded  debt  of  the  kingdom  on  the  1st  day  of  November  was  as 
f(dlows: 

Drawing  12  per  cent,  interest $44,600 

Drawing  7  per  cent,  interest 51,000 

Drawing  9  per  oent.  interest 306,600 

Total 402,200 

JOHN  M.  MOBTON. 
United  States  Consulate, 

RanoMuy  Novmber  25^  1879. 
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HAWAIIAN  TRADE  DURING  1879.* 

No.  1. — Imports  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Islands, 


Articles. 


I     Value  of     I     Value  of 
goods  paying  goods  tree,  by 
I       duty*        I      treaty. 


Ale,  porter,  beer,  and  cider  . 
Animals  and  birds 


Building  materials. 

Clothing,  hats,  boots 

Crockery,  glassware,  lamps,  and  lamp  flxtures. 
Drags,  surgical  instnimento,  and  dental  mate- 

Dry-goods: 

Cottons 

Linens 

SUks 

Woolens 

Mixtures 

Fancy  goods,  millinery.  Sec 

Pish,  dry  and  salt 

Flour 

Fruits,  ftesh 

Furniture 

Furs  and  ivory 

Grain  and  feea.  

Groceries  and  provisions 

Guns  and  gun  materials 

Gunpowder 

Hardware,  agricultural  implements,  and  tools  . 

Iron  and  sted.  Sec 

Jewelry,  plate,  eloeks 

Leather 

Lumber 

Idacbinory 

Matches 

Musical  instruments 

NavsI  stores 

Oils,  cocoanut,  kerosene,  whale,  Sui 

Paints  and  paint  oils  ana  turpentine 

Perfumery  and  toilet  articles 

Saddlery,  carriages  and  material 

Shocks  and  containers 

Spirits 

Stationeiy  and  books 

Tea. 


Tin  and  tinware  and.  materials 

Tobacco,  cigars,  Stc 

Whalebone 

Whaling  gear 

Wines,  light 

Sundry  merchandise  not  included  in  above 

Sundry  unspecified  merchandise 

Charges  on  mvoioes 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  added  on  uncerUfled  in- 
involces , 


Total. 


Discount 

Damaged  and  short . 


mPOBTB  AT  OTHER  POBTB,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Kahului  . 
Hilo. 


Kealakekua . 


Value  of 
goods  in 


|81,W2  83    $11,842  811 

62  75    $78,518  96  ' 

38,71133  1  49,890  26  910  58! 
189, 677  94    55. 596  00  |   6. 810  92  I 

29. 435  69  !     970  57     701  16  i 


29.543  60 

98,690  28 
18,042  32 
82,966  26 
69,783  64 
82.837  19 
66,046  88 
14. 144  70 
647  26 
219  80 
29,763  26 


1,890  91 

106,015  70 

5,540  62 

4,648  41 

58, 183  42 

26,497  79 

80, 279  71 

2,578  96 

6,688  95 

842,079  98 

59  43 

10.009  60 

14, 618  76 

7, 518  70 

22, 744  43 

10, 243  75 

81, 048  43  I 

82,738  81 

8, 019  01 

10, 249  94 

11, 980  73 

6,566  90 

3, 610  82 


11,765  94 
4,805  78  I 
1,858  62 

52,300  71 

80,845  38 
4, 762  70 

32,887  19 
8,222  80 

53,403  20 

217,772  12 

1.906  16 

iii.'jiiu 

33,471  12 
2,023  82 
20,968  73 
183, 198  84 
199,477  18 
8,968  70 


216  09  I 

2,684  46 

680 

808  00 

668  88 


29,602  02 

54,446  60 

503  00 

448  11 

46,643  30 

9,850  22 


32,777  66 


258  71 
2,595  88 

50.955  66 
2,148  84 

49, 621  98 

4.576  43 


49,249  62 
19.363  45 


32,282  81 
*29,"8e2*54 


1,501.270  93  I  1.626,142  49 


7,877  84 
4.689  73 


Value  of  free  goods. . 
Grand  total 


UO,  252  54 

93,407  52 
142  88 


588  61 
532  92 

827  75 


8,006  50 


107  99 
10. 622  17 
4,978  98 
2  00 
1,808  24 
1.741  07 
3,844  07 


587  96 

26  80 

28  57 

8,189  47 

2.854  75 

113  04 

109  92 

1. 014  80 

3,001  86 

69,500  77 

1. 071  01 

8, 818  80 


29.758  54 


731  50 
6,582  29 
4,191  55 


4,798  47 


187,529  05 


28,345  47 
4, 113  19 


84  66 


TotaL 


$43,255  M 
78.571  71 
89.512  12 

251.584  86 
81,107  42 

29.750  m 

179.927  43 
18,048  82 
88,764  M 
82,218  46 
87,642  97 
68,444  11 
66,978  82 
81.820  28 

4,968  00 
65,106  05 

8,222  80 

56,402  10 

894.400  90 

12,425  76 

4.660  41 

204,482  80 

61,709  96 

86. 147  10 

23,542  60 

189,887  70 

543.045  12 

4.049  a 
10, 038  17 
47,410  25 
64,815  05 
23,860  47 
10, 801  78 
78,706  58 
45,586  80 
72,519  78 
44,096  61 
20.799  53 

6.566  90 

82,618  96 

10,868  45 

090  21 

9. 178  17 
96.880  02 

2.148  84 
84,282  90 

4,576  43 


8,404,942  47 


27,458  66 


8.377,488  81 


215,856  17 


3,503.888  98 
149, 689  41 


3,742,978  88 


*Ftom  the  report  of  the  ooUector-general  of  customs  at  Honolulu  for  the  year  1879. 
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No.  2. — Valm  of  goods  paying  duty. 

Imported  at  Honolulu  from— ' 

Uuited  States,  Pacific  ports $361,919  49 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports - 33,670  59 

Great  Britain 798,261  17 

Germany * 185,867  69 

China 86,443  43 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 65,922  73 

France 26,256  94 

British  Columbia 11,102  20 

Micronesia,  Guano  Islands,  &c ^ 2,993  43 

Society  Islands 869  56 

Sea,  by  whalers 508  87 

TotalHonolulu 1,573,816  10 

AtKahului,  from  United  States,  Pacific  ports 7,377  84 

At  Hilo,  from  United  States,  Pacific  ports 4,639  73 

Total  at  all  ports 1, 585, 833  67 

Value  of  goods  and  spirits  bonded. 
From — 

United  States,  Pacific  ports •. |69,851  50 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports 8,320  52 

GreatBritain ^ 43,683  98 

China 39,459  97 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 11, 428  31 

France 7,597  11 

Germany 4,876  06 

Sea,  by  whalers 1,122  04 

Micronesia,  Guano  Islands,  &c 775  83 

TotalHonolulu.....' 187,115  32 

AtKahului 34  66 

Total  at  all  ports 187,149  98 

Value  of  goods  free  from  the  United  States,  free  hy  treaty. 

United  States,  Pacific  ports $1,317,824  62 

United  States,  Atlantic  ports 298,727  77 

AtKahului : 110,262  54 

At  Hilo 93,407  52 

AtKealakekua 142  88 

Total 1,820,:^55  33 

Value  of  goods  imported  free. 

Animals  and  birds $130  00 

Bags  and  containers  (returned) 442  32 

Books,  printed  in  Hawaiian 1,272  10 

Coal,  atHonolulu 37,791  77 

Diplomatic  representatives 812  86 

Foreign  navies 1,558  40 

By  traders 5,494  49 

HisM^esty ' 8,467  75 

Hawaiian  Government 56,036  42 

Personal  and  household  effects  (old  and  in  use) 10,227  50 

Iron,  plate  and  pig 17,159  74 

Plants  and  seeds 30  00 

Betumed cargo 2,038  50 

Specie $160,600  00 

Sheathing  metal , 1,689  61 

Sundries,  oy  permission 487  95 

Total 149.639  41 

43  C  R— VOL  n 
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B48umif  importe  JE[aw(Uian  Islands, 

Value  goods  free  by  treaty $1,820,355  33 

Value  goods  paying  duty 1 1,585,833  €7 

Value  goods  and  spirits  bonded 187,149  98 

Value  goods  and  spirits  free 149,639  41 

Total 3,742,978  39 

No.  3. — Domestic  exports,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Suffar jKmnds. 

Molasses gallons. 

Paddy pounds. 

Rice do... 

Coffee do... 

Salt 


•• tons.. 

Poi barrels.. 

Fungus pounds.. 

Bananas bunches.. 

Whalebone • pounds.. 

Goat-skins number.. 

Hides do.... 

Calf-skins do.... 

Pulu pounds.. 

Wool do.... 

Rum gallons.. 

Cattle head.. 

Betel  leaves boxes.. 

Peanuts pounds.. 


49,020,972 

87,475 

38,815 

4,792,813 

74,275 

50 

167 

2,571 

12,369 

816 

24,940 

24,885 

168 

137,001 

464,308 

2,184 

50 

62 

27,525 


Total  value  domesUe  produce  escported. 


Total  value  domestic  produce  exported 

Furnished  as  supplies  to  merchantmen,  as  per  estimate.. . 
Furnished  as  supplies  to  national  vesselS|  as  per  estimate . 
Furnished  as  supplies  at  all  other  ports,  as  per  estimate.. 


$3,587,503  76 

55,000  00 

20,000  00 

3,000  00 


Total... 3,665,503  76 

Total  of  aU  exports^  Hawaiian  Islands, 

Value  foreign  goods  exported $116,214  21 

Value  domestic  goods  exported 3,587,503  76 

Value  domestic  goods  furnished  as  supplies  (estimated) 78, 000  00 

Total 3.781,717  97 

No.  A,— Table  of  principal  domestic  exports^  Hawaiian  Islands,  showing  the  country  to  which 

exported. 


Articles. 


.poonda. 


II 
II 

1^ 


Sagftr 

MolMses j^ona. 

Paddy poonda.. 

Kioe do.... 

Coffee do — 

Salt tons.. 

Poi barrels.. 

Fungns poonda.. 

Bauanaa bunches. . ; 

Goat-skina pieces. .  I 

GaLf-akina do  ... 

Pulo poonda..; 

Wool do  ...| 

Hidea pieces . . ' 

Cattle head..! 

Betel  loaves boxes . . ! 

PeMiuts pounds..' 

Whalebone do 

Bum gallons..! 


49, 016, 276 

81,325 

38,815 

4,760,580 

68,134 

50 


12,360 
24,d40 


4,076 


100 


.i      13,200 


23,447 

270,379 

14,202 


62 

27,  52.5 

816 


111,  554 


1,300 


384 


2,800  I 

200  i 


4,000 
3,672 


139 


2,271 


600 


2,058 


I 

5 


2,312 


3,688 
211 


168 


103,020 
10,683 


50 


40^020. 

87, 

38, 

4.702, 

74. 


2. 
12, 
24, 

137, 
464, 
24. 


973 
475 
815 
818 
275 
50 
167 
571 


188 

001 


27, 


1.170  I 


50 

02 
525 
810 
170 
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Statement  showing  the  value  of  declared  ea^porte  from  the  consular  district  of  Honolulu, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  the  United  States  for  the  years  ending  September  30 — 


Articles. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

$1,158,720  62 

$1,069.034  79 

$2,332,599  34 

$2,586,124  28 

$3,066,848  ai 

Mola8868 

10.776  24 

Kioe 

53,644  44 

65,930  00 

34,292  42 

20,781  85 

22, 115  30 

8,337  36 

3,284  90 

53,808  88 

4,643  43 

805  00 

10, 742  76 

25,073  85 

477  50 

85,219  73 
22,609  99 
34,614  00 
10,018  54 
21, 174  88 
10, 092  10 
11, 021  74 
50,762  56 
1,048  03 

187,126  89 

20,355  53 

25.954  74 

2,222  22 

33,230  95 

21,779  44 

12,958  86 

6, 739  76 

1,762  26 

165,618  33 
75,974  03 
88,965  58 
3,295  45 
26,974  69 
85,776  95 
12,944  48 
27,782  13 
937  12 

239, 170  96 

HWe«   -TT, 

15,968  04 

0<Mkt-<fVflY« - 

18,089  86 

Pnla 

2,691  M 

Coffee 

9,617  28 

Paddy 

38,828  07 

RnnftnM 

16.156  2t 

"Wool 

24,574  OS 

PQ11ffD8       -     ,-r    TT--T-    »»T^T-.T 

Househtdd  goods 

Whale  oil  .T. ...r^.r   ,- 

20,985  20 
28,522  92 

16, 131  40 
63,680  47 

Wludebone  snd  ivorr 

21, 145  42 

30, 342  14 
425  00 

Salt "1 

f^ors 

ii,  in  96 
2,241  77 

Peannts » 

5,924  02 
2,643  27 
4,437  60 
6,115  61 

869  18 
7,468  92 
1,185  96 
7,384  86 
2,732  13 

613  38 

Tallow 

CoGOft-niit  oil ......  ........... 

694  07 

Sperm-oil 

Opium 

**       1,427  25 

X!erosene..... 

7,058  08 

MhlAAllATMWnia 

27, 152  82 

19, 671  80 

12,109  64 

18,359  25 

20,504  88 

Total  T&lae 

1,474,756  13 

1.806,220  46 

2,647,005  05 

3,140,649  61 

3, 496, 125  48 

Increase ...,,.-,,,^,, 

1, 248, 784  59 

493,646  56 

357, 475  87 

Decrease...  •..«.«.«-..r--rrT 

76,535  67 

Yews. 


1872 $286»801  00 

1873 199,186  37 

1874 158,069  71 

1875 189,038  66 

1876 226,574  23 

1877 209,149  34 

1878 124,746  46 

1879 198,224  75 


Imports. 


$90,668,06 
70.280  64 
60,648  63 
78,652  26 
98,520  17 

101, 688  41 
79,776  50 

107, 351  04 


i 

h 


$287,740  00 
89.512  83 
148, 181  18 
246,922  50 
173, 350  60 
341.706  15 
589,115  64 
900, 945  15 


I 


^1 

38 


$343,830  95 
1, 100, 642  52 
1, 619. 987  61 
1,820,355  33 


$020,806  04 

795,446  94 

784,004  24 

964,940  53 

542,880  95 

1,775,427  50 

2, 058, 150  84 

2,809,080  43 

$1,746.178  97 
1.437,61177 
1, 310, 827  40 
1,682,471  08 
1,811,770  58 
2,554,856  08 
8,046,860  78 
3,742.978  88 


Years. 


1872 $1,145,990  67 

1873 1,666,581  34 

1874 1,219,813  60 

1875 1,647,778  79 

1876 1,156,221  06 

1877 2,308.773  23 

1878 3,256,124  28 

1879 3,658,764  64 


Exports. 


8 
3 


$1. 607, 521  99 
2,128,054  66 
1, 889, 620  27 
2, 089, 736  00 
2, 241, 041  91 
2,676,202  96 
3,348,471  84 
3, 781, 717  97 


Customs. 


Hawaiian 
istered 


ianrc^. 
Teasels. 


$218, 875  43 
198, 655  76 
183, 857  66 
213, 447  21 
199, 036  40 
230, 408  71 
284.426  42 
350,671  05 


I 


6,407  94 
8,661  18 
8,101  67 
7.875  94 
6.758  64 
8.094  57 
7.948  81 
10,022  94 
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Years. 


1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 


Merchant  Teasels  and  steamers 
touching  at  Hawaiian  Islaads. 


90 

76 

66 

74. 

90 

117 

156 

177 


14 


28.976 
61.826 
26,880 
41.360 
75,639 
81,417 
102, 621 
99,102 


1^ 


146 
109 
120 
132 
141 
181 
232 
251 


98,  (547 

62,767 

71,266 

93,110 

108,706 

120,907 

163,640 

161, 576 


Passenger  a 
tistlcs. 


1,032 

733 

754 

850 

2,891 

2,020 

4,239 

7,763 


776 
779 
654 
837 
802 
1.027 
1,418 


SOCIETT   ISLANDS. 

TAHITI. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Atwater,  on  the  trade  and  industries  of  Tahiti  for  the 

year  1879. 

Business  has  been  unusually  dull  during  the  past  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  produce  requiring  constant  labor  is  neglected  for  the 
lack  of  laborers.  The  true  GPahitian  will  not  work  any  more  than  is  suf- 
ficient to  acquire  the  few  necessaries  of  life  and  to  pay  his  road  and  head 
tax,  and  the  introduction  of  other  islanders  is  attended  with  so  many 
obstacles  and  expenses,  that  it  is  seldom  undertaken. 

The  culture  of  the  vanilla  plant,  which  started  with  such  an  imx>etus 
a  few  years  ago,  has  subsided  for  the  want  of  purchasers  for  the  beans. 
Few  understand  how  to  prepare  the  bean  for  market,  consequently  it 
brings  an  inferior  price. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  the  most  reliable  investment.  Eight  years  after 
the  nut  is  planted  a  full-bearing  tree  will  have  grown  up,  netting^  on  an 
average,  30  cents  per  annum.  The  tree  does  not  receive  the  shghtest 
care,  and  always  contains  nuts  in  some  stage  of  growth.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  hold  about  60  trees.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000 
trees  on  Tahiti,  the  &uit  of  which  is  nearly  all  consumed  as  food  on  the 
island. 

The  export  of  oranges  to  San  Francisco,  which  amounted  formerly  to 
5,000,000  per  annum,  dropped  to  1,500,000  this  jear.  Most  likely  the 
export  will  cease  altogether  very  soon,  owing  to  the  increasing  produc- 
tion in  Southern  California. 

Commerce  between  here  and  San  Francisco  is  on  the  increase,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  our  principal  productions — cotton,  copra,  and  pearl 
shell — ^were  consumed  in  the  States,  end  served  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
As  it  is,  exchange  is  against  us,  and  every  vessel  takes  away  our  coin, 
which  entails  a  heavy  loss,  as  silver  coins  such  as  we  send — ^five  francs, 
peso,  and  sol  pieces — are  at  a  heavy  discount  in  San  Francisco. 

The  local  government  have  offered  a  subsidy  of  $30,000  per  annum 
for  two  steamers  of  450  tons  each  to  make  monthly  trips  between  here 
and  San  Francisco,  touching  at  the  Marquesas  on  the  voyage  here; 
schedule  time,  twenty- two  days.  It  is  expected  that  steamers  will  com- 
mence running  within  the  next  eight  months. 

The  duty  on  imports  for  1880  is  12  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  alco- 
hols 15  cents  additional  per  liter.    Twelve  per  cent  duty  will  be  levied 
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on  all  moneys  but  those  of  France  introduced  into  the  colony  after  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1880.    No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  tariff  for  wharfage, 
pilotage,  licenses,  &c.,  ^m  that  of  1879. 
Freight  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  $8  per  ton. 
Exchange  on  San  Francisco,  10  days'  sight,  15  per  cent,  premimn ;  on 
Liverpool,  90  days'  sight,  10  per  cent,  premium. 

DOEENCE  ATWATEE. 
United  States  Consulate, 

TahiUj  December  31, 1879. 


statement  showing  the  navigation  at  the  port  of  Tahiti  for  the  year  ending  Deoemher,^!,  1879. 


From— 

eutbbed. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

Sailing  ves- 

TotaL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

BiitUh 

Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Francisco. 

New  Caledonia  and  islands 

Marquesas,  Pomoto,    and  Lee- 
ward Islands. 

T^AAivsirfl  TalATifla 

2 

356 

13 

8 

15 
88 

31 
40 
25 

1,603 
8,587 

"4,'276' 
1.898 

15 

8 

22 
114 

81 
40 
25 

1,961 
3.587 

'"'6,'570 

1,898 
5.585 
4,221 

Franoh  .- 

French  (men-of-war) . . . 
French  protectorate . .- 

TiMtvanl  Tdlanda ■. 

7 
26 

"i.'soo" 

Oerman .....  .•.•..^^i- 

Hamburg  and  Leeward  Ishuids . . 
San  Franclwo .  -  -  - 

United  Stateis 

Totals 

36 

1.658 

220 

21.114 

255 

22,772 

To- 

CLEABBD. 

Flag. 

Steamers. 

TotaL 

■    • 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Britiah 

Sydney,  Auckland,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

France,  Kew  Caledonia,  and  San 
Francisco. 

New  Caledonia  and  islands 

ward  Island. 
Tieeward  Islands 

2 

858 

13 

9 

13 
83 

31 
41 
25 

1,603 
2,612 

"4,*ii7* 

1,898 
6,485 
4.221 

15 

9 

20 
109 

31 
41 
25 

1,961 
2,612 

""6*447 

1,898 
6.435 
4,221 

rrenoh 

French  (men-of-war) . . . 
French  protectorate . . . 

Leeward  Islands 

7 
26 

**i,3oo' 

German 

Hamburg  and  Leeward  Islands.. 

United  States 

Totals 

85 

1.658 

215 

20,886 

250 

22,574 

Tonnage  of  men-of-war  unknown. 
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CIRCTJi:.A.R. 

Departmsxt  of  Statb, 
WoihingUm,  April  3,  1H79. 
To  the  oonsuU-generalf  consuls,  and  commercial  agents  of  the  United  States : 

Oentlbmen:  In  view  of  representations  made  to  the  Department  it  is  deemed  de- 
sirable that  the  next  annual  report  of  consular  affairs  should  contain  a  table,  showing 
the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  at  those  places  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts where  meteorological  observations  are  taken.  For  the  purposes  of  these  re- 
ports the  year  will  be  understood  to  be  the  fiscal  year. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  W.  SEWARD, 
Assistant  Secretary, 


AFRICA. 

SEEREA  LEONE. 

Bain-fall  in  Sierra  Leone,  Africa. 

Period. 

Quantity  in  inohea. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

Janaary  to  March 

2.02 
26.80 
70.68 
32.61 

3.01 
82.02 
10L74 
26.37 

5.18 

April  to  June ......* .......... 

86.88 

jdly  to  September 

105.70 

October  to  December , 

Total 

181.60 

163.14 

The  town  is  so  sitoated  as  regards  declivity,  and  the  drains  are  so 
well  arranged,  that  this  immense  amonnt  of  water  is  readily  conveyed 
to  the  sea  without  doing  any  damage. 

The  health  of  the  colony  daring  the  past  rainy  season  has  been  re- 
markably good,  the  temperature  ranging  from  76^  to  86^  Fahr.  in  the 
shade 

J.  A.  LEWIS,  Co7i8Ml. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Sierra  Leone^  October  27, 1879. 
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AMERICA. 
BRAZIL.. 

SAKTOS. 

Bain-fall  at  Santos  as  shown  hy  the  hygrometer  of  the  San  Paulo  Railroad  since  January  1, 

1879. 


^                                           HonthB. 

Day. 

Night   • 

Arerage. 
day  and 
night. 

1879. 

JtnVAry ,-,rxT.,....,..r r..... 

U.S.  inches. 
B.2 
3.3 
8.4 
2.6 
1.7 
2.6 
0.7 
1.2 
2.0 
0.0 
L6 

XT.  8.  inches, 

ai 

6.2 
4.2 
4.3 
LO 
3.0 
L8 
2.5 
4.1 

a8 

0.8 

U.Sin4^iss. 
17  3 

Pebraary 

9  5 

Mareh 

7  6 

April 

6.8 

1^;:::::::;:;;;:::::::;:::::;::::::::;;;;:::::::::;:::::::::::; 

2.7 

June 

6w6 

July 

2.5 

Anffost 

3l7 

6.1 

October 

1.7 

Noyember , 

2.4 

Total 

28.1 

38.7 

668 

UifTTRD  States  Coxsulatb, 

Santos,  December  9,  1879. 


WM.  T.  WRIGHT,  Oonetd. 


AUSTRALIA. 


M  E  I.  B  O  IT  B  N  E  . 


The  climate  of  Victoria  does  not  diflfermaterially  firom  that  of  South- 
ern Italy.  ''Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world,''  says  a  competent 
authority,  "is  it  possible  to  And  fewer  impediments  to  out-door  labor  or 
recreation,  as  regards  the  weather,  than  in  Victoria.  Though  the  sum- 
mer is  invariably  marked  by  a  few  days  of  great  heat,  yet  even  in  this 
season  there  are  many  days  when  the  weather  is  pleasant  and  cool,  and 
nothing  can  exceed  the  climate  experienced  in  this  colony  during  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  A  cloudless  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  a 
refreshing  breeze  are  characteristics  of  the  greater  number  of  days  in 
each  of  t^ose  seasons ;  and  while  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  shown 
by  the  absence  of  those  diseases  which  yearly  sweep  off  so  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England,  it  is  yet  equally  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  colder  countries.''  The  mean  temperature  is  57^ 
Fahr.,  and  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below  the  freezing  point.  Januaiy 
is  the  hottest  and  July  the  coldest  month  in  the  year.  The  climate  is 
not  only  pleasant  but  salubrious.  The  death-rate  for  Victoria,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  15.63  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  while  that 
of  England  Wales  is  22.40.  The  following  are  the  results  of  meteor- 
ological observations  taken  at  Melbourne  during  the  past  eleven  years: 
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[Observatory  91.3  feet  above  the  aea-level.] 


Year. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872. 
1878 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878. 


Tern 

perature  iu 

•g 

1 

,j3 

the  shade. 

^ 

- 

If 

1^ 

£ 

i 

i 

9 

1 

i 

S 

^ 

1 

^ 

s 

» 

^ 

Q 

-^ 

O 

o 

o 

InchM. 

No. 

Inelui. 

110 

27 

67 

29.98 

120 

1&27 

108 

27 

57 

29.94 

129 

24.59 

109 

80 

57 

29.98 

129 

33.76 

106 

32 

58 

29.98 

125 

30.17 

103 

824 

58 

29.92 

136 

32.52 

102 

30 

58 

29.94 

134 

25.61 

103 

29 

57 

29.93 

134 

28.10 

110 

31 

67 

29.89 

158 

32.87 

111 

29 

57 

29.98 

134 

24.04 

101 

81 

57 

29.99 

124 

24.10 

103 

31 

57 

29.90 

116 

25.36  1 

^1 

I 


0-1. 
.70 
.71 
.74 
.74 
.74 
.72 
.72 
.72 
.70 
.70 
.71 


0-10. 
5.7 
6.0 
5.8 
5.9. 
6.4 
6.0 
6.1 
6.2 
5.8 
5.8: 
6.0 


0.  M.  8PENCER. 


EUROPE. 
NORWAY. 

CHEISTIANIA. 

The  year  1878  was  remarkable  for  its  mild  temperature.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  place  was  4P.'87  Eeaumur,  against  3^.23  in  1877. 
The  normal  mean  temperature  here  is  4^.13  Beaumur. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  warmest  day  of  the  year,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  23^.8  Beaumur,  and  on  the  coldest  day,  the  21st  of  December,  at 
16^  under  zero,  Beaumur.  The  total  rain-fedl  amounted  to  18.4  Norwe- 
gian inches.  According  to  instructions,  I  give  subjoined  a  table  of  the 
relative  humidity  and  rain-falls  in  this  city  during  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1879. 


Konths. 


1878. 

July 

Aainist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

January 

February 

March 

April.: , 

May 

June 


Belative 
fatunidity. 


Percentage. 
62 
68 
78 
8g 
81 
85 


84 
87 
73 
64 
59 
71 


RainfaU. 


Metert. 
15.2 
94.7 
68.6 

145. 9 
61.0 
19.8 


4.1 
25.6 
21.4 
26.7 
64.4 
101.7 


TTmited  States  Consulate, 

OhrUHania,  September  30,  1879. 


GERHARD  GADE,  Contul 
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GOTHENBURG. 

Statement  showing  the  rainfall  and  monthly  average  of  humidity  at  meteorological  station* 
within  the  consular  district  of  Gothenburg  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Months. 


1878. 

July ^ 

August 

•September 

October 

Hovember 

December 

1879. 

JanoAiy 

FebruMT 

March.: 

April 

May , 

June 

Bain-IUl  for  year 


Rainfall  in— 


Gothenburg. 


Lund. 


MUUmeters. 
27.8 
08.2 
94.8 
60.0 
82.9 
74  2 

5.6 
60.7 
38.7 
26.1 
100.3 
86.8 


754.1 


Millimeters. 
40.6 
77.6 
50.1 
40.2 
84.8 
40.6 

24.7 
39.2 
14.8 
79.9 
40.8 
6L7 


504.0 


65 
68 
76 
88 

84 
90 


Unitkd  States  Coxsulate, 

Gothenburg,  September  30,  1879 


ERNEST  jJbFPEHBiEi 

Oonsfd. 


Tables  of  humidity  for  various  pUioes  in  Svoeden  during  ihe  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

RAINFALL  (RAIN  AND  SNOW). 

[In  miUimeters]. 


Stations. 


Hai>aranda  . 
Hemdsand.. 

TJpsala 

Stockholm . . 
Karlstad.... 
Gothenburg 

Wiaby 

Lund 


1878. 


29.9 
38.5 
35.5 
62.0 
43.9 
27.8 
46.7 
40.6 


28.9 
214.7 
81.0 
57.8 
67.6 
93.2 
45.5 
77.6 


i 


76.0 
76.5 
67.2 
37.8 
35.4 
94.3 
27.2 
60.1 


66.8 
48.2 
54.6 
76.0 
43.9 
60.0 
80.6 
40.2 


62.4 
5L4 
53.4 
56.2 
51.4 
82.9 
10L6 
84.8 


60.1 
48.5 
5L2 
40.6 
7&6 
74.2 
86.1 
40.6 


1879. 


22.9 
28.5 
17.6 
24.9 
25.0 
5.6 
29.2 
24.7 


36.4 
4L8 
27.6 
4t2 
46w5 
60.7 
36.8 
80.2 


40.8 

7.7 

0.0 

7.2 

0.3 

88.7 

2L2 

14.8 


I 


15.0 
37.5 
88.7 
40.8 
88.2 
26.1 
87.7 
70.0 


43.4 
85.6 
44.8 
80.1 
6&0 
100.3 
20.2 
40.8 


34.4 
88.0 

64.8 
38.8 
70.8 
86L3 
2.8 
6L7 


MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OP  RELATIVE  HXJMIDITY. 


Stations. 


Hapanmda.. 
Hemosand . . 

TJpsala 

Stockholm . . 
Karlstad.... 
Gothenburg, 
Wisby 


1878. 


60.0 
67.0 
72.1 
60.0 
67.0 
65.0 
76.6 


I 


76.0 
77.0 
78.2 
74.0 
70.0 
60.0 
76.0 


86.0 
80.0 
86.4 
86.0 

7ao 

76.0 
80.0 


04.0 
87.0 
OLO 
87.0 
85.0 
88.0 
85.0 


04.0 
88.0 
02.8 
00.0 
84.0 
84.0 
86.0 


08.0 
05.0 
08.0 
04.0 
87.0 
00.0 
8&0 


1870. 


The  calculations  of  the  data  for  1879 
will  not  be  arailable  before  1880. 


United  States  Consulate,  Stockholm,  September  80, 1879. 


NERE  A.  ELFWING. 
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BERLIN  AKD  FEANKFORT-ON-THEODEE. 

In  compliance  with  circular  instmctions,  nnder  date  of  the  3d  of 
April,  1879, 1  beg  to  subjoin  a  table  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month 
of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  at  the  meteorological  stations  in  the 
cities  of  Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  as  follows,  viz: 


Month. 

Berlin. 

Frankfortron-the^Mer. 

Absolnte 
humidity. 

»el*tive 
homidity. 

AbBolute 
hnmidity. 

BelattTe 
humidity. 

JxQy 

1878. 

French  Unet, 
4.61 
S.06 
4.38 
8.53 
2.31 
L86 

1.52 
L90 
L82 
2.88 
8.04 
4.42 

Percentage. 

n 

71 
73 
79 
81 
85 

88 
86 
75 
78 
61 
66 

French  Jinee. 
4.44 
5.05 
4.23 
3.43 
2.28 
L84 

L48 
L93 
L80 
2.40 
3.09 
4.37 

Percentage, 
78 

74 

September 

77 

October •. 

"WnvAmhAr ----- -.---. 

82 
85 

neoember  ....^ 

91 

Jantmry  .,,,-- 

1879. 

94 

VebruftHr  ...••> .,.,..-  ■, - ■? .t» 

90 

March.. 

82 

April 

78 

^m.........................  ........      ... 

66 

June     ..rr.-.   .  -  .-fT  T T .--_.-...... 

09 

Uhttbd  State 

B  Coksulate-Gbneral, 

Berlin,  September  30,  1879 

B 

H.  KRE] 

[SMAUN,  CkmeuHrQeneraL 

RESLAU 

In  accordance  with  instructions  the  following  table  is  given  showing 
the  average  humidity  for  each  month  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879, 
in  every  place  in  the  district  where  observations  were  made : 


1878. 

July. 

August 

September. 

October. 

Norember. 

December. 

Breelan -• 

70.6 

77.4 

74.8 

76.8 

70 

89.4 

74 

69.2 

72.3 

69.2 

77.4 

81.3 

75.9 

78.8 

74 

8L8 

73 

74.9 

71.4 

72.6 

70.9 

81.2 

80 

76.8 

74 

70.1 

70 

78 

72.7 

73.4 

79.5 
87.8 
89.4 
77.4 
79 
84 
•    80 
82.8 
88.6 
80.8 

■     84.1 
89.5 
91.7 
82.4 
82 
86.8 
84 

86.6 
84.9 
82.9 

86.9 

Ben  then    .  ................. 

92.8 

90.8 

£ichberff ..- 

84.8 

Goflrlith       

86 

Grnnberir  

90.4 

89 

Onneln 

84w8 

Poden     ..................... 

89.2 

Ratibor •.. 

86.6 

1879. 

January. 

Tebruary. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

Breslftu 

87.4 

94.9 

98.3 

90.3 

89 

98.9 

90 

88.3 

88.4 

84.9 

84 

98.9 

91.3 

86.5 

86 

90.3 

87 

86.6 

86.9 

84.2 

78.3 

75.7 

7L3 

68.8 

Beuthen 

Bromberff 

81.7 

80.6 

80 

87 

80 

78.9 

81.7 

78 

78.6 

76.9 

74 

78.8 

75 

76.9 

77.8 

75.5 

66.6 

75.2 

69 

74.2 

71 

77.4 

69 

75.8 

68 

£ichberK 

Goerlith     

68 

Oriinberir 

78.4 

Guhrau 

68 

Oopeln 

74 

Posen 

66L9 

Batibor    

United  States  Const  ti.ati 
Breelau,  Oetobt 

T  1,  1879. 

HBNR3 

r  DITHMA 

R,  ConeuL 
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CHEMOTTZ. 

Statement  showing  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony ,  during  the  year  end^ 

ing  September  30,  1879. 


Months. 


1878. 
October ... 
November. 
Deoeniber . 

1879. 
Jannary... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aneust — 
September 


Ukited  States  CojcsrLATK, 

Chemnitz,  October  1,  1879. 


Highest.    Lowest. 


74.5 
74.6 
74.3 

74.4 

73.9 

76.1 

73.6 

74.1 

73.8 

74 

73.9 

74.6 


72.4 
72.1 
72 

72 

71 

72.4 

7L8 

72.2 

71 5 

72.6 

72.8 

73 


Mean. 


73.4 
73.1 
72.9 

73.6 
72.6 
78.6 
72.8 
73.3 
7a  2 
73.1 
73.4 
73.6 


N.  K.  GRIGGS,  Consul 


COLOGNE. 

Table  shounng  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  rainfall. 


Treves  (Trier). 

Cologne. 

Months. 

Mean  of 

relative 

humidity. 

MoBthlvrain. 

Mean  of 
relative 
humidity. 

Monthly  lain- 

Mean  of 
relative 
bumldtty. 

Monthlv  rain. 

1878. 
July 

Percent 
70.88 
74.16 
76.99 
82.70 
81.31 
86.86 

84.72 
81.97 
73.26 
73.34 

7^9 

Parisian  lines. 
11.64 
38.98 
&28 
48.38 
29.63 
24.38 

27.86 
26.64 
6.29 
14.32 
16.02 
46.71 

Pereent 
7&30 
80.23 
80.88 
80.95 
81.53 
87.99 

86.70 
80.16 
73.16 
76.77 
76.22 
76.22 

Parisian  Hnes. 

21.77 

36.46 

9.97 

14.68 

iai4 

21.89 

27.76 
21.13 
4.17 
26.86 
36.91 
39.92 

Per  cent.     Parisian  lines. 
82. 86                 10  AS 

August 

83.20 
86.89 
87.72 
86.32 
86.86 

81.66 
81.81 
73.99 
75.26 
71.16 
74.33 

40.16 

September 

October 

9.66 
18.16 

Norember 

December 

1879. 

Jannary 

February  

March.. 

27.91 
20.63 

33.66 

29.25 

5.62 

Anril 

24.58 

May.™..:.. 

30.29 

June^^.-r- -- 

48.37 

*Kot  noted  on  account  of  Ulneea  of  the  observer. 
NOTX.— 11.2696  Parisian  lines  equal  to  1  English  inch. 

DiHTED  States  Cohbulate, 

Cologne,  September  30,  1879. 

44  C  R— VOL  n 


GEORGE  E.  BULLOCK,  Consul 
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CREFELD. 


Table  showing  rainfall^  mowfatlj  and  thuHder'Stomis  observed  at  Cvcfeld  from  July  1,  1878 

to  June,  30,  1879. 


1878. 

July 

AnffOBt 

September  . 

October 

Norember. . 
December . . 

1879. 

Jannarj 

February  ., 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


MonthjB. 


Quautity. 


Rain  and 


Thunder- 
storms. 


rarUlines. ' 
26.9       1 

^- 

Dof/*. 

33.7        1 

16 

8 

11.2        1 

13 

1 

26.4 

16 

1 

36.8 

20 
20 

L'l 
17 
13 
20 

23.7 

33.8 

31           1 

7.4 

43.8        ' 

2 

11.9        1 

11 

4 

60.9  ; 

20 

9 

337.5        j 

198 

1          » 

U-NirKi)  States  Commkuciai.  Aokncy, 

Cfiifeld,  September  30,  1870. 


BRET  HAKTE,  Commercial  Agent. 


FKANKFORT-ON-THE  MAIN. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  table  of  tlie  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  during  each  month  of  the  past  year,  as  desired  by 
Department  circular  of  April  3  last.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of 
instruments  used,  no  accurate  observations  of  humidity  have  been  made 
here  for  several  months  past,  and  the  association  having  charge  of  the 
matter  prefers  not  to  communicate  an  incorrect  tabulation^  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  from  this  time  on  correct  observations  shall  be 
taken  and  furnished  to  this  office.  In  lieu  of  a  monthly  table  for  this 
year  I  inclose,  marked  M,  a  table  showing  the  average  humidity  during 
each  season  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  rainfall  and  temperature, 
and  the  death-rate  per  thousand  inhabitants  in  this  city  during  that 
year. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE, 

Consul' Oeneral 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankforton'theMain^  September  30,  1870. 


Ai'craje  tanpcrulnre^  humidUy  of  the  atmosphnre,  and  rainfall  al   Frankfort-on-lhe -Maim 

during  the  year  1878. 

[Temperature — Reaumur.  J 
Annual  variation  : 

Average  annual  temperature -1-8.03 

Maximum - -1-23.9 

Minimum —  7.8 

November,  1877: 

Maximum -{-13,5 

Minimum 0 

Average  of  month -f-  5.19 
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December,  1877 : 

Maximam -f  7. 8 

Minimum —  3.8 

Ayerage  of  month -|-  1.58 

January,  1878 : 

Maximum +7.7 

Minimum -j-  7.3 

Average  of  mouth +  0.81 

February,  1^8 : 

Maximum -f  11. 6 

Minimum —  5.3 

Average  of  month -I-  2.97 

March,  1878: 

Maximum -fll.8 

Minimum —  2.8 

Average  of  mouth 4-  3.8 

April,  1878: 

Maximum -f-18 

Minimum 4-0.8 

Average  of  month -f  8.53 

May,  1878: 

Maximum -f-23 

Minimum 4-4.2 

Average  of  month 4-^2.26 

June,  1878: 

Maximum -|-23.2 

Minimum 4-5.8 

Average  of  month 4-14. 19 

July,  1878: 

Maximum -f23.9 

Minimum 4-  6. 9 

Average  of  month 4*14. 73 

August,  1878 : 

Maximum +23.7 

Minimum 4-8 

Average  of  month H-14.92 

September,  1878 : 

Maximum +21,8 

Minimum 4-3.7 

Average  of  month +12.44 

October,  lt^8 : 

Maximum +16. 8 

Minimum - j 4-  9-7 

Average  of  month 4-  8*31 

Average  humidity,  by  Klinkerlues's  hygrometer : 

mnter 77 

Spring 66.6 

Summer 75.6 

Autumn 85 

Average  rainfall,  stated  in  Paris  lines : 

Winter 53.81 

Spring 90.51 

Summer 112.01 

Autumn 82.76 

Per  cent,  of  rainfall  greater  than  average 27 

Number  of  cloudy  days : 

Winter 80 

Spring 58 

Summer 51 

Autuum    60 

Nature  of  soil :  Alluvium. 

Electrical  phenomena — thunderstorms 34 

Annual  death  rate  per  thousand  inhabitants  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main : 

Death  rate,  exclusive  of  stillborn 21.4 

Diseases: 

Pulmonary 871 

Kidney 46 

Liver 37 

Heart 13.5 

Death  rate,  1851-75,  per  thousand 18.9 
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MANNHEIM. 

JSumiditji  of  each  tnonlh  of  the  year. 


July. 

1878. 

Octc 

Meteorological 

August 

September. 

>ber. 

XoYember. 

December. 

station  a. 

1 

i 

1 

1 
-< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

MeernbTirgr . , .  ^  -r 

mm. 
10.84 
8.98 
10.83 
11.26 
11.59 
1L62 
13.24 
12.27 
11.89 
11.74 
10.96 
18.67 

PereL 
71 
77 
84 
87 
72 
79 
78 
81 
72 
76 
77 
93 
72.7 

mm. 
12.14 
9.89 
10.98 
1L37 
12.88 
12.41 
18.00 
12.69 
12.48 
12.70 
11.94 
ia76 

Peru. 
78 
84 
85 
85 
74 
88 
83 
81 
77 
80 
82 
93 
77.8 

m>m, 

10.32 

8.39 

8.92 

9.30 

9.96 

10.57 

11.07 

10.96 

10.66 

10.89 

10.12 

10.99 

Peret 
81 
84 
84 
84 
75 
86 
85 
86 
78 
82 
85 
88 
79.4 

mm. 
7.84 
6.58 
6.91 
7.10 
7.93 
&25 
8.25 
8.23 
8.29 
8.67 
7.69 
8.18 

Peret 
82 
86 
87 
89 
78 
88 
86 
87 
86 
87 
89 
90 
86.9 

mm.  \Peret 
4.84  !  83 

mm. 
3.69 
8.11 
3.39 
3.88 
4.18 

PereU 

86 

HSchensoEwand... 
Donaaeeohingen . . . 
Killingen 

8.88 
4.44 
4.21 
4.96 

80 
95 
95 
79 

90 
98 
96 

Freiburg 

89 

BadQn'.£den 

Karlnmhe 

6.18  82 
5.11     88 

6.19  81 
5.36     81 
4.98  1  89 
5.10  1  87 

1  82.2 

4.10 
4.09 
4.13 
4.20 
8.66 
4.10 

89 

Bretten 

90 

\f  Aimheim ,,-,,..  ^  - 

87 

Heidelberg 

Baoben 

87 
89 

Wertbeim 

93 

Stcusburg. ....... . 

88.6 

Meteorological 
stations. 


Meersbtirg 

Hdobensohwaud . . 
Donaneeohingen . . 

KilliDgen 

Freiburg 

Baden-Baden 

Karlarube 

Bretten 

Mannheim 

Heidelberg 

Bnchen 

Wertbeim 

Strassburg 


1879. 


January. 


a 


mfn. 
8.86 
8.49 
8.89 
8.f9 

4.ei 


4.12 
4.17 
8.90 
4.17 
8.70 
4.06 


Peret 
83 
87 
98 
96 
75 


87 


February. 


I 


mm. 
4.71 
3.95 
4.87 
4.45 
6.21 


Peret. 

84 
92 
92 
94 


5.07 
&01 
4.77 
5.16 
4.63 
4.83 


86 
81 
86 
90 
89 
8L9 


March. 


0 


5.00 
4.18 
4.60 
4.86 
6.45 


5.02 
5.14 
4.87 
5.11 
4.60 
4.96 


Peret 
80 
81 
88 
92 
80 


76 
82 
74 
80 
86 
86 
76.8 


April. 


May. 


June. 


mtn. 
5.68 
4.72 
5.16 
6.89 
6.12 


Peret 
74 
82 
81 
90 
77 


6.31 
6.32 
6.02 
6.27 
6.01 
6.49 


mtn. 
6.80 
5.48 
6.10 
7.00 
7.03 
7.35 
7.48 
7.62 
6.67 
7.29 
7.13 
7.62 


I 


Peret. 
74 
81 
78 
90 
76 
78 

n 

74 
60 
71 
74 
76 
68.3 


mm.  Peret. 


72 
77 
76 
86 
70 
77 
75 
76 
65 
76 
78 
80 
70.6 


ITinTKD  States  Coksulate,  Mannheim,  September  80, 1879. 


EDWARD  M.  SMITH,  Consul. 


NUREMBBEG. 

Table  fum'uhcd  by  the  Meteorological  Bureau  at  Nwemberg, 


July 

August.... 
September . 

October 

November . 
December  . 


Months. 


1878. 


Tempera, 
ture. 

Absolute 
moisture. 

Relative 
moisture. 

BaiB,&e.* 

OelHut. 

mm. 

PereetU. 

mm. 

16.8 

10.68 

75 

95.3 

17.6 

11.63 

78 

56.0 

14.8 

10.09 

88 

68.3 

9.8 

7.73 

86 

4&1 

2.6 

4.86 

86 

38.6 

2.1 

8.70 

90 

61.7 

*  Average  rates  for  the  months  indicated. 
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Months. 


Janiuiry . . 
Febniary . 
March.... 

April 

May 

Jtrne 


1879. 


Tempera-'  Absolute 

Relative 

ture. 

moisture. 

moisture. 

CelHut. 

mm. 

Percent 

L  2  !         8. 76 

88 

L7 

4.48 

85 

2.2 

4.37 

78 

7.3 

5.45 

69 

10. 5  1          7. 31 

67 

16.6 

10.60 

69 

Bain,^. 


mm, 
83.5 
77.6 
26.2 
6L5 
110.5 
65.2 


MOISTURE. 

Time  of  observation : 

To  December  31, 1878 :  7  o'clock,  mominK* 
2  o'clock,  afternoon. 
9  o'clock,  evening. 
Since  January  1, 1879 :  8  o'clock,  morning. 
2  o'clock,  afternoon. 
8  o'clock,  evening. 

JAMES  M.  WILSON,  OonnU, 
Uxn  Ki)  States  Consulate,  Kuremh^g,  Septmnber  30, 1879. 


STUTTGAET. 

Table  showing  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  Stuttgart  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1879 ;  also  the  prevailing  windsj  the  rainfall j  and  the  number  of  cloudy  dayt 
during  the  same  period, 

TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY. 


Temperature. 


Months. 


187a 

July 

Augubt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

January 

Ifebruary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Annual  variations 


Maxima. 


Cdtiut. 
H-80.0 
--29.5 
--27.3 
--2L0 
-  -12. 0 
--14. 5 


-1-12.6 
--16.0 
-16.5 
4-21.7 
--23.6 
--34.0 

-1-34.0 


Minima. 


CfeUius, 
-+-7.0 
-f  8.0 
+  8.2 
-0.7 
—  6.4 
-14.0 


-14.6 

—  4.0 
-7.0 

—  2.5 

—  1.0 
-1-5.6 

-14.5 


Average. 


CkUiuM. 
-j-19.56 
--18.49 
--15.00 
--10.00 
--3.25 
-  0.56 


—  0.03 
4-3.12 
--  4.70 
--  8.09 
--1L18 
--17.94 


5|8 


O  Pi 


Percent. 


78 
79 
84 
85 
84 


84 
80 
74 
70 
70 


WINDS,  RAINFALL,  AND  CLOUDY  DAYS. 


Seasons. 
1878. 

Prevailing  winds. 

1 

1 

Summer  ...... 

Southwest 

mm. 
29S 
132 

148 
190 

80 

Autumn .--- 

do 

81 

Winter 

1879. 

Southwest 

88 

Snrinff ........ -  

do 

87 

Total.. 

768 

336 

U»iTtti)  States  Coksulatk,  Stuttgart,  October  15, 1879. 


J.  S.  POTTER,  OonsuL 
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THE   NETHERLANDS. 

Scientific  report  from  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  at  Utrecht,  NetherlandSj  respecting 
the  relative  humidity  in  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Utrecht . . . . 

Holder 

Groningen  . 

Ylissingen  . 

Kaaetrtoht. 
2  p.m.: 

Utreoht 

Helder 

Groningen  . 

YUasingen  . 

Kaaetrioht. 
8p.m.: 

Utreoht 

Helder 

Grqpingen  . 

TUaaingen  . 

Kaaetricht. 


1878. 


Citiea. 


8  a.m. : 

Utreoht... 
Helder.... 
Groningen 
Yliaaingen 
Maaatricht 

12  p.  m. : 

Utrecht... 
Helder .... 
Groningen 
Yliaaingen 
ICaaatncht. 

8  p.  m. : 

Utreoht... 
Holder.... 
Groningen 
Yliaaingen 
Maaatncht 


1 


0.766 
0.822 
0.858 
0.730 
0.800 

0.625 
0.770 
0.725 
0.650 
0.700 

0.861 
0.823 
0.874 
0.750 
0.770 


0.825 
0.846 
0.900 
0.808 
a830 

0.684 
0.750 
0.756 
0.684 
0.680 

0.904 
0.832 
0.895 
0.828 
0.780 


s 


0.839 

0.905 

0.861 

0.849 

0.926 

0.937 

0.821 

0.840 

0.880 

0.890 

0.712 

0.747 

0.753 

0.787 

0.788 

0.832 

0.687 

0.747 

0.830 

0.790 

0.909 

0.911 

0.819 

0.837 

0.912 

0.920 

0.826 

0.825 

0.840 

0.860 

Citiea 


1879. 


3 


0.914 
0.854 


0.930 
0.930 


0.818 
0.807 


0.890 
0.900 


0.906 
0.862 


0.980 
0.920 


I 


0.917 
0.900 


0.930 
a980 


0.817 
0.865 


0.870 
0.870 


0.911 
0.902 


0.900 
0.920 


0.852 
0.857 
0.887 
a880 
0.880 

0.691 
0.775 
0.767 
0.760 
0.690 

0.856 
a835 
a  872 
0.849 
a830 


t 
^ 


0.809 
0.866 
0.891 
0.880 
0.880 

0.650 
0.804 
a740 
0.760 
0.800 

0.864 
0.867 
0.876 
0.850 
0.860 


1 

1 

a 

« 

^ 

§ 

Jzi 

s 

0.914 

0.936 

0.877 

0.876 

0.950 

0.900 

0.918 

0.880 

0.900 

0.829 

0.806 

0.830 

0.881 

0.905 

0.880 

0.890 

0.880 

0.870 

0.906 

0.927 

0.845 

0.880 

0.944 

0.904 

0.908 

0.890 

0.890 

i 

0.689 

0.747 

0.824 

0.847 

0.797 

0.84S 

0.780 

0.740 

0.750 

0.740 

0.586 

0.681 

0.717 

0.800 

0.662 

0.718 

0.650 

0.600 

0.600 

aeoo 

0.818 

0.802 

0.807 

0.882 

0.828 

0.842 

0.780 

0.780 

0.690 

0.7B0 

UinTBD  Statbs  Consulate,  Rotterdam,  October  15, 1879. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  territorial  limits  of  Belgium  lie 
chiefly  between  the  49tii  and  5l8t  degrees  of  north  latitude,  a  large  i)or- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  enjoys  a  comparatively  mild,  and  in  some  respects, 
a  peculiar,  climate.  With  less  than  50  miles  of  sea-coast,  and  without 
auy  high  mountain  ranges  to  favor  the  refrigeration  of  drifting  vapor, 
and  thus  induce  aqueous  precipitation,  the  entire  kingdom,  hygrometri- 
cally  considered,  possesses  a  decidedly  humid  atmosphere. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Bnissels,  as  ascertained  by  observa- 
tions made  through  a  series  of  years,  is  50^  Fahr. ;  the  mean  for  the 
spring  months,  49°  Fahr. ;  summer,  64o  Fahr. ;  autumn,  oio  Fahr.  5  and 
winter,  36o  Fahr.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  within  the  last 
20  years  is  84^  Fahr.  and  the  lowest,  zero,  showing  a  difference  of  84^ 
between  these  recorded  extremes,  the  latter  ha\ing  occurred  in  tlie 
month  of  Januarv',  1801,  and  the  former  in  July,  1872. 

HUMIDITY. 

Assumiug  100  to  be  the  maximum  of  humidity  with  which  an  atmosphere 
can  be  charged  without  precipitation,  the  air  of  Brussels  holds  an  annual 
mean  of  no  less  than  77  per  cent,  during  the  day  5  but  observations  made, 
including  both  day  and  night,  give  a  mean  of  81  per  cent.  This  humidity 
varies  considerably  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  December  giving 
the  highest  rate  and  May  the  lowest ;  that  of  the  former  being  89  and 
the  latter  67. 

RAINFALL. 

Under  this  head  both  the  direct  precipitation  of  rain  and  the  esti- 
mated liquid  measure  of  the  fall  of  snow  and  hail  are  included.  The 
record  of  observations  made  at  Brussels  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
shows  the  mean  annual  fall  of  these  forms  of  condensed  aqueous  vapor 
to  be  696  millimeters,  or  27.61  inches,  the  highest  monthly  mean  being 
76  and  the  lowest  38  millimeters,  the  former  occurring  in  July  and  the 
latter  in  April.  The  annual  mean  of  days  in  which  it  rained  is  196, 
the  highest  monthly  mean  occurring  in  November  and  the  lowest  in 
April. 

As  a  further  striking  proof  of  the  humidity  of  this  atmosphere,  I 
need  only  mention  that  the  annual  mean  of  days  in  which  the  heavens 
are  without  a  cloud,  calculated  from  observations  made  during  the  fif- 
teen years  above  mentioned,  is  but  5,  while  the  mean  of  days  in  which 
they  are  obscured  by  fog  amounts  to  75. 

Although  the  number  of  days  in  which  it  rains  in  this  country  is  large, 
the  manifestations  of  electricity  evinced  by  lightning  and  thunder  are 
comparatively  rare,  the  annual  mean  of  days  in  which  they  occur  being 
only  19.  This  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  climatic  elements  of 
this  country.  A  heavy  rail  of  rain  is  rarely  preceded  by  somber  clouds 
charged  with  electric  fluid  drifting  up  from  the  horizon,  but,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  often  happens  that  half  an  hour  before  the  greatest  down-pour 
of  rain,  the  heavens  are  clear  and  the  sky  serene,  yet,  by  an  apparently 
subtle  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapor,  only  to  be  accounted  for 
upon  the  theory  of  a  diffuse  electric  presence  in  the  cloud  region,  the 
sky  becomes  quickly  overcast,  and  rain  at  once  commences  to  Ml  with- 
out either  lightning  or  thunder. 

The  herewith  inclosed  hygrometrical  table,  compiled  from  data  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  director  of  the  Brussels  Observatory,  will  show  the 
different  phases  of  climatic  condition  at  this  city  during  the  fiscal  yeaf 
ended  July  31, 1879. 

JNO.  WILSON. 

Consulate  op  the  United  States, 

'  BrussdSj  August  30, 1879. 


Met^iowhgival  ohstrrationa  made  at  Brussels  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1879. 


Months. 


1878. 

July 

Aagust 

September 

October.. 

ITovember 

Beoember 

1879. 

Jaaaarj 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Annual 


Monthly  mean. 


Tempera- 
ture. 


Humidity. 


Cent 
17.4 
17.9 
15.0 
10.6 
4.5 
0.7 


0.5  I 
2.4; 
5.4  \ 
7.7  I 

10.5 

16.2 


85 
81 
78 
68  , 
73 


MiUimeteri. 

46.1 
148.8 

75.0 

66.5 
167.6 

66.0 


54.9 
79.9 
20.4 
61.7 
32.8 
97.1 


Xumber  of  days  of— 


Kain. 

Snow. 

HaiL 

15 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

1 

2 

23 

2 

3 

18 

16 

0 

Mean.. 9.0    Mean...8U 


9ia8  I 


220  ! 
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TH£  VNITEB  KINOBOIVI. 

BALLYMBN^A. 

Jtainfall  each  month  from  July,  1878,  until  June  30,  1879. 
[LaUtude  54©  62"  N. ;  longitude  6°  18"  TV.]      , 


Months. 
1878. 

Itain-gauge. 

i 

5 

OB'S 

1 

1 

July 

Foot. 

1 
1 

FeeL 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 

150 
150 
150 
150 
160 
150 

Inehei. 
L72 

August 

4.23 

September 

2.70 

October 

4.70 

November ..••• 

8.91 

December ---  

3.72 

1879. 

2.51 

February ., 

2.16 

March.. .  .. 

2.60 

April , 

2.56 

1^;::::::::::::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::: 

4.42 

June 

4.99 

tTxiTKD  States  Cowbulatb, 

Belfast,  August  20,  1879. 


JA8.  W.  DONNAN,  OonsuL 


BELFAST. 

2'able  ghowing  humidity  of  each  month  from  July  1, 1878,  to  June  30,  1879. 
[Latitude  54^  36'  8".5  N. ;  longitude  5°  55'  53".7  W.) 


Months. 

Wet  days. 

Dry  days. 

RainfalL 

Avcrap:o 
barometer. 

Average 
thcrmom. 

1878. 

July 

8 
20 
18 
19 
15 

2 

2 
No  record. 
....do 

23 
11 
12 
12 
15 
Frozen. 

Frozen. 
No  record. 
....do 

Inches. 
1.40 
2.85 
2.76 
2.95 
L74 
1.94 

2.16 
1.82 
L83 

Lea 

4.43 
5.51 

30.34 
29.39 
29.86 
29.65 
29.93 
29.15 

30 

29 

30 

29 

29.66 

25.20 

Fahr, 
63 

August 

September 

65 
60.50 

October 

November 

December 

1879. 

January 

February  

49 
43 
20 

35 
37 

March 

35 

April 

....do 

....do 

50 

May 

....do 

..    do    .... 

55 

June 

21 

9 

65 

Total    

105 

82 

! 

1 

UMTED  STATM  COXfllTLATK, 

Belfast,  HepUmber  16,  1879. 


JAS.  W.  DONNAN.  CoiUxH.  J 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS SUPPLEMENT. 


BRADFORD. 

Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1879. 


I)4te. 


1877. 
July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Baronietor. 


Inchei. 
30.018 
29.937 
29.827 
29.926 
29.882 
29.858 
30.092 
30.184 
30.157 
30.106 
80.058 
29.983 
29.773 
29.561 
29.003 
29.291 
29.377 
29.800 
29.770 
29.819 
29.862 
29.686 
29.495 
29.491 
29.823 
29.912 
30.088 
30.137 
30.186 
30.223 
30.014 
29.920 
29.947 
30.076 
30.018 
30.041 
29.905 
29.604 
29.860 
29.424 
29.740 
29.997 
30.119 
30.125 
30.121 
29.948 
29.933 
29.931 
30.116 
29.705 
29.820 
29.467 
29.643 
30. 142 
30.151 
30.017 
29.677 
29.910 
29.488 
29.968 
29.596 
29.727 
30.045 
29.919 
29.942 
30.296 
30.267 
29.979 
29.981 
30. 130 
30.183 


Fahr. 
62.4 
59.  X) 
54.9 
57.0 
57.5 
55.0 
55.0 
56.2 
55.9 
64.1 
59.0 
59.0 
00.0 
64.0 
52.0 
57.0 
5a4 
65.8 
58.6 
56.4 
58.6 
61.4 
63.7 
60.6 
50.4 
6L6 
61.0 
57.0 
64.0 
63.2 
61.9 
57.7 
60.0 
66.9 
64.6 
62 
64 
67 
65 
65 
64 
64 
59 
62.3 
61.4 
6L0 
04.0 
63.4 
6L4 
64.0 
61.4 
61.0 
53.2 
53.7 
57.0 
53.0 
56.4 
54.9 
63.0 
5&6 
58.4 
55.4 
53.7 
53.0 
46.8 
61.0 
53.8 
54.0 
51.6 
52.0 
53.2 


Hnmidity  of 

Hnmiditr  of 

the    atmos- 

ne-    pbere  (com- 
plete satura- 
tion   equal- 

Date. 

Earoniet<*r. 

ITiermome- 
tei. 

phere  (com- 
plete satarar 
tion    equal- 
ing lOOf . 

ing  lOOj. 

Inches. 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

1877. 

0  to  100. 

1           65 

Sept.  10 

3(».  101 

55.0 

81 

!           66 

11 

29.832 

56.0 

87 

1            75 

12 

29.707 

58.7 

71 

1           59 

13 

29.859 

56.2 

80 

59 

14 

29.756 

59.2 

72 

67 

15 

29.899 

51.4 

99 

70 

16 

30.340 

53.0 

74 

68 

17 

30.  310 

52.2 

75 

«1 

18 

30.367 

52.2 

73 

71 

19 

30.072 

56.0 

80 

66 

20 

29.847 

51.0 

72 

71 

21 

29.864 

48.7 

72 

67 

22 

29.970 

46.8 

73 

1            70            i 

23 

29.958 

5L8 

61 

!            99            i 

1             24 

30.079 

4&6 

70 

89 

25 

30.180 

48.2 

77 

84 

26 

30.272 

56.6 

81 

1            «* 

27 

30.408 

46.8 

90 

!           70 

28 

30.339 

45.0 

96 

61 

29 

30.294 

52.9 

87 

1           76 

30 

30.280 

53.1 

71 

!          80 

Oct.      1 

•  30. 198 

50.4 

90 

i           78 

2 

30.113 

46.4 

81 

89 

3 

80.031 

40.9 

98 

63 

4 

30.220 

42.6 

95 

76 

5 

30.485 

40.6 

95 

64 

0 

30.693 

43.7 

93 

85 

7 

30.438 

53.0 

86 

80 

8 

30.269 

49.0 

67 

85 

9 

30.373 

46.8 

64 

79 

10 

30.028 

49.0 

83 

65 

11 

29.793 

49.0 

67 

;           57 

12 

29.857 

44.0 

80 

71 

13 

29.626 

58.4 

78 

60 

14 

29.626 

58.0 

76 

61 

15 

29.377 

49.0 

69 

79 

16 

30.009 

4L7 

81 

!           73 

17 

30.287 

40.4 

71 

'           74 

18 

30.304 

35.9 

80 

82 

19 

90.196 

47.2 

80 

!           82 

20 

30.076 

50.0 

89 

57 

21 

29.745 

51.6 

8» 

76 

22 

29.618 

54.3 

79 

i           81 

23 

29.622 

46.0 

86 

79 

24 

29.896 

46.0 

85 

1           81 

25 

29.350 

47.0 

92 

1           77 

26 

29.784 

48.0 

86 

72 

27 

29.674 

.52.9 

81 

84 

28 

29.991 

60.3 

82 

74 

29 

29.580 

51.4 

loo 

!           M 

30 

29.716 

50.1 

84 

78 

31 

30.028 

50.0 

75 

94 

Nov.    1 

80.358 

49.8 

78 

73 

2 

30.831 

47.1 

7^ 

65 

3 

29.996 

46.0 

78 

78 

4 

29. 8M 

49.2 

68 

86           1 

5 

29.586 

48.2 

83^ 

92           ' 

6 

29.445 

55.0 

83 

"^1           ! 

7 

29.688 

49.6 

82 

68 

8 

29.749 

46.0 

83 

63 

9 

29.469 

52.1 

7» 

63 

10 

29.153 

49.0 

75 

62 

11 

29.0.«5 

47.7 

80 

73 

1             12 

28.770 

42.2 

77 

>           89 

!             13 

29.274 

4L0 

90 

68 

14 

29.986 

42.0 

85 

1            73 

15 

30.141 

52.0 

89 

80 

16 

80.171 

49:4 

73 

79 

17 

80.340 

4a  4 

8» 

1            84 

18 

29.957 

46.0 

86 

74           i 

19 

29.787 

41.4 

83 
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Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  18T7,  to  June  30, 1879 — Contiuuod. 


Htunidlty  of 

1 

the    atmos* 

1 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Thermom- 
eter. 

phere  (com- 
plete satura- 
tion   equal- 

1     Date. 

barometer. 

1 

Fahr. 

tog  100). 

1 

1    187a 

1877. 

Inche*. 

0  to  100. 

Nov.     20 

29.443 

39.0 

84 

Feb.     2 

30.494 

21 

29.842 

39.0 

86 

3 

30.502 

22 

29.939 

45.6 

79 

;           4 

30.549 

23 

29.372 

44.0 

81 

'                5 

30.604 

24 

29.469 

35.0 

96 

6 

30.503 

25 

29.796 

35.0 

79 

7 

30.564 

26 

29.873 

39.0 

86 

8 

30.630 

27 

29.119 

41.0 

84 

9 

30.294 

28 

29.136 

39.4 

81 

10 

29.988 

29 

28.639 

41.5 

90 

11 

29.973 

30 

2a  931 

39.7 

88 

1         fz 

80.174 

Dec.       1 

29.211 

41.4 

88 

29.847 

2 

30.107 

43.0 

95 

14 

29.897 

3 

30.808 

440 

92 

i             *5 
'             16 

29.989 

4 

30.089 

41.6 

95 

30.100 

5 

30.017 

41.8 

90 

■        17 

30.076 

6 

29.438 

42.1 

92 

18 

29.990 

7 

29.842 

40.0 

80 

19 

30.830 

8 

29.986 

42.0 

91 

20 

30.058 

0 

30.244 

42.8 

84 

1             21 

30.467 

10 

29.975 

42.0 

91 

22 

30.584 

11 

29.989 

39.0 

92 

23 

30.887 

12 

29.915 

44.5 

84 

24 

30.250 

13 

29.750 

37.0 

97 

26 

30.036 

14 

30.178 

36.8 

91 

26 

30.033 

15 

30. 391 

39.6 

93 

27 

29.745 

16 

30.176 

46.8 

93 

28 

29.794 

17 

30.278 

45.0 

85 

Mar.    1 

29.477 

18 

80.528 

41.7 

84 

2 

29.810 

19 

30.533 

42.0 

87 

3 

80.302 

20 

34.685 

33.0 

99 

4 

30.891 

21 

30.466 

46.4 

94 

5 

80.360 

22 

30.089 

48.8 

87 

6 

29.862 

23 

30.101 

39.0 

77 

7 

29.981 

24 

20.525 

43.0 

74 

8 

29.926 

25 

29.736 

32.0 

97 

9 

30.186 

26 

29.174 

.13.3 

93 

10 

29.929 

27 

29.496 

31.5 

99 

'i             " 

80.157 

28 

29.949 

33.0 

93 

|t             12 

30.319 

29 

29.445 

43.6 

98 

13 

30.424 

30 

29.605 

47.3 

84 

1             14 

30.508 

81 

29.983 

38.3 

74 

I             16 

80.471 

1878. 

i              1« 

30.660 

Jan.       1 

30.266 

40.0 

90 

'             17 

30.616 

2 

30.339 

44.0 

90 

18 

80.279 

3 

30.056 

47.0 

86 

'       a 

30.310 

4 

29.989 

46.7 

96 

30.378 

5 

30.178 

43.6 

94 

11             21 

80.245 

6 

30.014 

45.0 

81 

l>             22 

30.026 

7 

29.386 

38.6 

86 

1          as 

29.742 

8 

29.982 

37.7 

91 

1              24 

29.528 

9 

30.268 

35.4 

94 

25 

29.789 

10 

80.346 

34.4 

80 

26 

30.021 

11 

30.628 

.^.0 

97 

27 

29.801 

12 

30.620 

37.3 

89 

!             28 

29.742 

13 

30.372 

42.8 

84 

l!             29 

29.802 

14 

30.225 

47.2 

99 

30 

29.370 

15 

30.181 

49.6 

89 

1             81 

29.863 

16 

30.061 

47.7 

88 

Apr.     1 

2a  990 

17 

80.870 

41.0 

84 

!.              2 

29.094 

18 

30.491 

38.0 

91 

li               3 

29.436 

19 

30.433 

43.0 

78 

1               * 

29.607 

20 

30.1P8 

47.0 

86 

!l               6 

29.718 

21 

29.957 

49.8 

99 

ll         « 

80.115 

22 

29.917 

41.7, 

76 

;,         7 

30.227 

23 

29.572 

88.0 

75 

^               8 

80.047 

24 

29.898 

36.0 

84 

il               9 

30.122 

25 

29.406 

2a3 

75 

1              10 

80.098 

26 

80.000 

35.0 

80 

'1             11 

80.181 

27 

80.137 

35.0 

89 

12 

30.208 

28 

29.653 

37.8 

85 

13 

29.986 

29 

80.062 

34.6 

84 

jl             14 

29.931 

30 

3a352 

29.4 

73 

'              16 

28.919 

31 

80.552 

34.4 

85 

1             1« 

29.797 

Feb.       1 

30.548 

32.3 

91 

1              17 

29.657 

Humidity  of 

the    atmoa- 

Thermom- 

phere  (com- 

etor. 

plete  satnra- 

tion    equal- 

tog  100). 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

3ao 

75 

41.0 

74 

40.2 

83 

39.4 

81 

34.6 

86 

3a  7 

39.7 
32.6 
35.3 
84.1 
3a  4 

aa2 

37.0 
42.0 
45.9 
50.0 
45.0 
4a  0 
47.2 
4a  2 
47.0 
44.6 
45.2 
42.6 
44.6 
47.0 
50.2 
53.0 
4a  4 
4a  0 
47.6 
4a  0 
50.0 

4a  0 

42.0 
38.4 
4a6 
4a6 
40.3 
3a6 

3a3 
3ao 

37.4 
47.0 
48.6 
4a8 
47.0 
47.3 

sao 

33.3 
3a8 
36.2 
3a  0 

sao 

33.4 
37.0 
35.6 
35.6 
37.0 
4L0 
4a  0 
39.2 
3a2 
39.5 
37.6 
46.0 
44.0 
4a3 
47.0 
44.5 

4a7 
5a3 
5a6 

53.0 
53.3 


79 
72 
82 
84 
78 
91 
98 
98 


78 
85 
84 
83 
80 
79 
68 
84 
81 
87 
92 
80 
80 
83 
77 
89 
73 
85 
86 
66 
75 
79 
82 
63 
70 
71 
81 
78 
63 
80 
74 
75 
77 
60 


81 
62 
76 
85 
76 
84 
71 
98 
94 
76 
82 
91 
85 
96 
65 
66 
85 
93 
86 
70 
09 
72 
72 
73 
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Meteorological  report  from  July  1, 1877,  to  June  30,  1879 — Contiuaed. 


Humidity  of 
the     atmos- 

Hnmiditj of 
the     atmoe- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Thermom. 
oter. 

phere  (com- 
plete satora- 
tion    equal- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Thermom- 
et«r. 

phere  (com- 
plete satnn- 

tion    equal- 

ing 100). 

ing  100).i 

1878. 

IncheM. 

Fdhr. 

0  to  100. 

1878. 

Inche*. 

Fahr, 

0  to  100. 

Apr.     18 

29.767 

45.4 

89 

July     2 

29.917 

54.8 

6S 

19 

29.677 

46.8 

92 

3 

29.928 

56.8 

65 

20 

29.473 

5L2 

96 

4 

30.085 

6a8 

63 

21 

29.683 

60.8 

81 

5 

29.950 

63.0 

72 

22 

29.899 

46.0 

67 

1              ^ 

29.930 

64r« 

95 

23 

29.734 

48.0 

97 

7 

29.976 

63.0 

76 

24 

29.797 

48.9 

92 

8 

80.104 

61.2 

61 

25 

29.974 

4a6 

83 

9 

90.006 

62.7 

64 

20 

30.120 

45.2 

75 

1             10 

29.857 

68.0 

76 

27 

80.270 

440 

79 

;       11 

29.797 

60.7 

71 

28 

30.207 

46.4 

82 

12 

29.870 

60.7 

60 

20 

29.995 

61.0 

70 

13 

20.992 

68.8 

73 

30 

29.661 

47.0 

90 

14 

30.109 

50.7 

67 

May      1 

29.624 

50.6 

95 

15 

30.200 

6L0 

75 

2 

29.846 

55.0 

85 

16 

30.257 

65.0 

72 

3 

29.968 

54.6 

71 

17 

30.298 

66.0 

78 

4 

29.997 

52.1 

70 

1              18 

80.847 

60.3 

74 

6 

30.081 

56  9 

61 

19 

30.291 

72.0 

58 

6 

29.814 

57.2 

69 

20 

30.129 

76.0 

67 

7 

29.695 

53.4 

90 

1             21 

80.084 

74.0 

58 

8 

29.724 

46.3 

92 

22 

30.122 

67.4 

77 

0 

29.954 

45.6 

86 

23 

30.069 

6L6 

73 

10 

29.852 

51.6 

74 

24 

29.782 

6a7 

87 

11 

29.631 

50.0 

88 

25 

29.678 

6ao 

00 

12 

29.630 

«L7 

59 

26 

29.739 

62.0 

63 

13 

29.492 

55.7 

93 

1             27 

29.899 

57.2 

84 

14 

29.882 

57.6 

83 

'             28 

29.981 

62.0 

68 

15 

29.315 

52.0 

97 

29 

80.058 

65.5 

75 

16 

29.666 

56.0 

73 

80 

30.231 

60.6 

63 

17 

29.664 

56.6 

72 

31 

30.401 

sao 

74 

18 

29.722 

67.7 

99 

Aug.     1 

30.245 

68.0 

79 

19 

20.609 

53.6 

90 

1               2 

30.125 

62.0 

75 

20 

29.754 

53.4 

58 

3 

29.893 

60.8 

80 

21 

29.761 

45.0 

79 

4 

29.798 

63.0 

83 

22 

29.949 

49.0 

66 

5 

29.908 

6L5 

78 

23 

29.447 

47.0 

93 

6 

29.785 

60.0 

00 

24 

29.295 

49.7 

92 

7 

29.738 

60.8 

89 

25 

29.598 

52.0 

66 

8 

29.968 

64.6 

71 

26 

29.797 

52.0 

69 

9 

80.125 

64.8 

53 

27 

29.821 

54.0 

67 

10 

29.702 

60.6 

90 

28 

29.839 

56.0 

70 

11 

39.805 

62.7 

74 

S9 

30.060 

50.0 

84 

12 

29.456 

61.4 

92 

30 

80.161 

63.4 

61 

13 

29.534 

61.7 

73 

31 

80.028 

62.8 

76 

14 

29.423 

58.4 

94 

June     1 

30.165 

51.6 

89 

15 

29.529 

60.4 

86 

2 

29.990 

56.0 

69 

16 

29.506 

60.4 

80 

3 

29.888 

50.2 

90 

17 

29.773 

57.2 

67 

4 

29.759 

50.0 

93 

18 

29.883 

64.2 

61 

5 

30.031 

49.9 

67 

19 

29.982 

68.0 

60 

6 

30.199 

65.4 

71 

20 

29.999 

50.0 

65 

7 

30.092 

58.7 

72 

21 

30.062 

61.8 

68 

8 

29.778 

63.2 

67 

22 

80.042 

67.0 

79 

9 

29.488 

6L7 

64 

23 

29.752 

66.8 

85 

10 

29.587 

55.6 

76 

24 

29.494 

57.7 

86 

11 

29.468 

62.8 

91 

25 

29.475 

62.0 

80 

12 

29.371 

53.0 

82 

26 

29.514 

60.4 

60 

13 

29.676 

50.2 

■n 

27 

29.694 

647 

72 

14 

29.969 

60.0 

72 

28 

29.660 

61.6 

74 

15 

29.879 

52.0 

69 

29 

29.710 

60.2 

88 

16 

29.805 

63.0 

70 

30 

29.341 

62.4 

72 

17 

29.818 

57.6 

69 

31 

29.564 

6a4 

83 

18 

29.886 

58.6 

67 

Sept     1 

30.008 

60.7 

64 

19 

29.984 

57.7 

66 

2 

30.281 

67.4 

75 

20 

30.051 

69.4 

72 

3 

80.160 

62.0 

77 

21 

30.056 

68.0 

77 

4 

30.178 

60.5 

87 

22 

30.205 

6L7 

67 

1              6 

80.064 

50.6 

92 

23 

80.090 

66.8 

fn 

6 

80.070 

62.4 

78 

24 

30.044 

67.4 

70 

7 

80.144 

•4.0 

74 

25 

80.174 

68.0 

66 

8 

80.054 

5a4 

06 

26 

30.180 

78.9 

57 

9 

29.937 

61,2 

70 

27 

30.114 

76.9 

65 

10 

30.224 

57.3 

s 

28 

30.017 

72.0 

67 

11 

80.247 

60;8 

6^ 

29 

29.962 

66.7 

70 

12 

20.000 

68.7 

81 

30 

20.921 

69.9 

81 

I             13 

80.007 

S6w3 

7> 

Jul}-      1 

29.986 

55.1 

70 

1             14 

20.031 

57.4 

m 
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Meteorolofficul  report  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1879— Continued. 


Humidity  of 

Humidity  of 

the    atmo»- 

the    atmos- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Tbermom- 
eter. 

phere  (com- 
plete satura- 
tion   equal- 
ing 100). 

Data. 

Barometer. 

Thermom- 
eter. 

phere  (com- 
plete satura- 
tion   equal- 
ing 100). 

187& 

Jnehet, 

Fahr. 

0  to  100. 

187a 

InoheM, 

Fahr. 

0(0 100. 

Sept    15 

29.586 

60.0 

74 

Nov.  29 

29.967 

32.0 

70    i 

^      16 

29.555 

64.0 

63 

30 

29.988 

3a  0 

88 

17 

29.793 

60.4 

88 

Dec.     1 

29.620 

40.4 

88 

18 

29.587 

56.8 

68 

1               2 

30.089 

30.0 

86 

19 

29.725 

51.1 

76 

!               3 

30.196 

36.8 

02 

20 

29.902 

50.0 

84 

4 

30.328 

84.4 

85 

21 

30.153 

51.0 

78 

5 

30.076 

30.6 

02 

22 

29.847 

5L8 

78 

6 

30.063 

32.8 

82 

23 

29.359 

61.7 

79 

7 

29.711 

3a  2 

74 

24 

29.638 

48.0 

88 

8 

29.480 

32.7 

85 

25 

29.515 

52.0 

79 

9 

29.683 

20.2 

65 

26 

29.845 

5L8 

72 

10 

29.853 

31.0 

70 

27 

29.959 

53.6 

92 

U 

29.935 

32.4 

06 

28 

30.039 

57.4 

91 

12 

29.718 

80.4 

70 

29 

30. 017 

60.0 

86 

13 

29.669 

20.8 

00 

30 

29.548 

51.8 

84 

1* 

29.660 

19.0 

00 

Oct.        1 

30.055 

45.4 

87 

'              15 

20.580 

32.0 

02 

2 

30.804 

43.8 

86 

1              16 

29.465 

3a  7 

00 

3 

30.113 

55.4 

86 

17 

29.501 

28.4 

03 

4 

30.  lU 

51.5 

90 

18 

29.286 

34.6 

78 

5 

30.060 

60.0 

90 

1             1» 

26.004 

84.0 

82 

6 

29.696 

58.4 

83 

!             20 

20.484 

24.0 

97 

7 

29.458 

60.0 

84 

21 

20.795 

30.0 

83 

8 

29.240 

69.0 

81 

22 

29.694 

27.7 

82 

9 

29.422 

56.5 

78 

23 

29.774 

27.0 

95 

10 

28.994 

57  2 

81 

24 

3a  307 

27.2 

96 

11 

29.678 

50.7 

77 

25 

30.106 

17.4 

99 

12 

30. 219 

52.4 

83 

26 

29.428 

31.8 

94 

13 

30.212 

53.4 

73 

27 

29.468 

35.0 

90 

14 

30.148 

48.3 

86 

28 

29.516 

87.2 

87 

15 

30.003 

51.0 

88 

29 

29.347 

38.6 

03 

16 

30.097 

52.0 

93 

1              30 

29.240 

47.0 

85 

17 

29.994 

52.6 

85 

81 

29.213 

48.0 

82 

18 

29.942 

49.4 

95 

1879. 

19 

29.818 

53.5 

89 

Jan.     1 

29.728 

3a6 

89 

20 

29.798 

52.0 

91 

2 

29.936 

81.2 

83 

21 

29.i00 

55.6 

80 

3 

29.510 

20.0 

82 

22 

29.065 

46.4 

79 

4 

20.6«0 

3a  0 

77 

23 

29.383 

44.4 

85 

5 

2a  061 

32.6 

82 

24 

29.833 

47.0 

88 

6 

3a  240 

27.4 

96 

25 

29.114 

44.8 

86 

7 

3a  087 

3a  4 

76 

26 

29.050 

40.8 

94 

8 

20.760 

20.4 

81 

27 

29.492 

44.0 

80 

9 

3a  127 

33.0 

81 

28 

29.616 

40.6 

90 

10 

20.756 

2a  6 

79 

29 

29.769 

89.8 

77 

11 

20.666 

26.4 

06 

30 

29.601 

89.6 

81 

12 

3a  044 

2a  2 

73 

81 

29.883 

42.3 

83 

13 

20.881 

4L4 

88 

Nov.      1 

30.035 

41.2 

82 

14 

20.798 

40.4 

07 

2 

30.206 

41.7 

85 

15 

20.492 

41.0 

80 

3 

30.203 

42.0 

82 

16 

20.062 

30.0 

04 

4 

29.808 

87.8 

84 

17 

3a244 

84.6 

84 

5 

29.911 

40.7 

63 

18 

20.048 

33.8 

06 

6 

29.554 

89.0 

67 

19 

30.300 

83.0 

80 

7 

29.748 

89.0 

77 

20 

8a266 

28.4 

70 

8 

29.339 

40.2 

90 

21 

3a^o4 

30.1 

02 

9 

80.129 

85.0 

85 

1             22 

3a  160 

27.0 

52 

10 

29.2OT 

44.4 

91 

23 

3al62 

27.7 

86 

11 

29.420 

89.0 

74 

1             ^ 

30.110 

20.0 

76 

12 

29.278 

85.2 

72 

25 

30.176 

80.8 

88 

13 

29.521 

37.0 

86 

1             26 

30  277 

2a7 

62 

14 

29.720 

39.6 

83 

1             27 

sasOT 

80.2 

00 

15 

29.385 

40.0 

90 

1             28 

3a  401 

24.3 

81 

16 

29.268 

41.0 

83 

29 

30.361 

81.0 

85 

17 

29.595 

43.0 

83 

80 

sa382 

82.4 

75 

18 

30.095 

42.7 

89 

81 

8a887 

81.4 

83 

19 

30.460 

4a  4 

93 

Feb.     1 

30.008 

80.2 

86 

30 

80.372 

83.4 

85 

2 

^®S 

31:8 

75 

21 

30.192 

32.7 

06 

3 

20.  <85 

84.7 

03 

22 

30.028 

34.7 

00 

4 

3®!SI 

84.0 

86 

28 

29.974 

89.7 

02 

5 

20.760 

35.6 

80 

24 

29.612 

84.9 

04 

6 

20.252 

42.8 

06 

25 

29.803 

89.0 

02 

7 

20.208 

45.4 

97 

26 

29.490 

82.5 

96 

8 

2»-?i.i 

41.4 

86 

27 

29.490 

86.6 

92 

9 

2»-iS? 

42.6 

81 

28 

29.760 

38.8 

78 

10 

2a  035 

46.7 

78 
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Meteorological  report  from  July  1,  1877,  lo  June  30,  1879— Continued. 


Humidity  of 
the     atmo0- 

Humidity   of 
the     atmoa- 

Date. 

Barometer. 

Thennomo- 
tcr. 

phero  (com- 
plete    8Ata- 
ration  equal- 

Date. 

Baromft«r. 

Thermome- 
ter. 

phere  (com* 
plete    satu- 
ration equal- 

Inches. 

Fahr. 

ing  100). 

ing  ICO). 

1879. 

0  to  100. 

1879. 

IncKe€. 

F^hr. 

0  to  100. 

YU).     11 

28.962 

4L3 

86 

April  22 

29.568 

40.4 

82 

12 

29.668 

36.8 

85 

23 

29.486 

40.4 

94 

13 

29.761 

36.4 

91 

24 

29.838 

89.7 

90 

14 

29.546 

37.7 

90 

25 

30.004 

47.2 

78 

15 

29.626 

36.0 

98 

1             26 

29.627 

49.8 

80 

16 

29.094 

36.2 

97 

1             27 

29.741 

43.4 

88 

17 

28.986 

34.6 

94 

1             28 

80.104 

43.5 

89 

18 

29.182 

33.0 

91 

;             29 

80.324 

3a8 

68 

10 

29.316 

34.7 

95 

1             30 

30.261 

39.3 

66 

20 

29.072 

33.8 

96 

t  May     1 

80.201 

40.6 

72 

21 

29.226 

33.0 

91 

2 

30.480 

43.4 

65 

22 

29.371 

31.4 

95 

i               3 

30.453 

45.2 

65 

23 

29. 528 

32.4 

90 

4 

30.530 

45.7 

74 

24 

29.733 

34.0 

94 

5 

80.486 

53.7 

62 

25 

30.180 

31.7 

92 

;          « 

30.153 

44.0 

59 

26 

30.179 

84.2 

83 

7 

30.120 

89.3 

69 

27 

29.925 

41.5 

94 

8 

30.024 

43.8 

52 

2« 

29.680 

43.0 

94 

» 

29.779 

43.6 

73 

Mar.      1 

30.109 

36.7 

84 

'              10 

80.032 

41.1 

63 

2 

30.036 

37.2 

83 

11 

29.902 

41.9 

86 

3 

29.763 

3&8 

91 

1              12 

30.107 

50.7 

64 

4 

29.854 

41.7 

92 

i              13 

30.052 

5L9 

71 

6 

29.780 

50.1 

81 

!              14 

29.829 

49.5 

80 

6 

30.096 

41.6 

83 

15 

29.956 

44.6 

76 

7 

30.447 

44.0 

90 

;         16 

80.181 

47.0 

78 

8 

30. 550 

33.4 

88 

1             17 

29.993 

45.5 

90 

9 

30.324 

46.4 

75 

18 

29.700 

48.0 

89 

10 

30.281 

43.6 

78 

19 

29.900 

45.4 

89 

11 

30.308 

39.5 

80 

1             20 

29.946 

55.2 

79 

12 

29.790 

47.0 

90 

!             21 

30.086 

57.2 

76 

13 

30.340 

35.0 

62 

22 

30.048 

55.4 

70 

14 

30.214 

30.6 

76 

23 

30.162 

50.6 

67 

15 

29.644 

41.2 

83 

1             24 

30.141 

52.8 

78 

16 

29.654 

37.4 

92 

25 

29.839 

53.5 

62 

17 

30.109 

34.6 

88 

26 

29.832 

50.6 

80 

18 

29.853 

42.3 

96 

1             27 

29.685 

50.4 

62 

19 

29.760 

41.0 

97 

28 

29.725 

47.0 

07 

20 

29.943 

40.6 

92 

29 

29.620 

49.8 

96 

21 

29.526 

39.4 

86 

30 

29.726 

54.8 

85 

22 

29.992 

34.0 

89 

31 

29.643 

57.4 

88 

23 

30.076 

35.0 

82 

•Time    1 

29.501 

44.0 

93 

24 

30.047 

82.0 

67 

2 

29.620 

50.6 

81 

25 

29.976 

31.7 

76 

3 

29.574 

48.0 

78 

26 

29.793 

8L2 

78 

i              ** 

29.  795 

4a9 

74 

27 

29.705 

82.0 

94 

1               5 

29.896 

55.8 

68 

28 

29.707 

33.8 

88 

6 

29.756 

65.4 

71 

99 

29.537 

44.0 

83 

7 

29.747 

49.7 

99 

80 

29.572 

45.7 

71 

8 

29.545 

59.7 

75 

81 

29.549 

44.6 

78 

0 

29.671 

58.1 

77 

April     1 

29.612 

45.0 

81 

!              10 

29.982 

56.6 

82 

29.610 

43.4 

84 

11 

30.039 

58.8 

74 

3 

29.606 

88.0 

85 

12 

29.943 

55.7 

82 

4 

29.744 

42.7 

79 

1              13 

30.181 

53.2 

86 

6 

29.696 

48.4 

72 

14 

30.099 

66.8 

83 

6 

29.418 

48.5 

88 

1              15 

2a  846 

61.7 

72 

7 

28.961 

43.7 

95 

16 

29.619 

61.9 

76 

S 

29.166 

49.4 

82 

17 

29.460 

59.4 

84 

9 

29.538 

40.4 

92 

•              18 

29.746 

54.5 

83 

10 

29.904 

87.7 

85 

1              19 

29.842 

61.1 

62 

11 

30. 218 

86.0 

68 

20 

29.681 

60.4 

69 

12 

29.906 

36.4 

81 

21 

29.668 

55.3 

86 

13 

29.733 

33.7 

85 

22 

29.618 

56.5 

82 

.14 

29.746 

89.2 

74 

28 

29.798 

55.9 

72 

15 

29.601 

37.6 

86 

24 

29.506 

55.1 

73 

16 

29.656 

38.0 

96 

25 

29.519 

54.9 

65 

17 

29.618 

40.0 

72 

26 

29.654 

56.8 

67 

18 

29.924 

4L0 

73 

27 

29.666 

50.8 

98 

19 

29.893 

40.3 

76 

28 

29.642 

02.1 

56 

20 

29.474 

42.1 

88 

29 

29.848 

61.4 

68 

21 

29.666 

40.6 

75 

30 

29.926 

57.2 

68 

C.  0.  SHE 

:pard, 

Oomul. 

TJSITEV  STATEH  CONSILATK, 

Brad/ord,  AuguU  20,  1880. 
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BRISTOL. 

THE  RAINFALL,  AT  BHISTOL. 

Dr.  George  Jjiirder,  of  this  city,  reports  Lis  observations  as  fol- 
lows: • 

In  the  month  of  Juno  just  ended  the  rainfall  at  Bristol  amounted  to  5.145  inches, 
being  more  than  double  the  average.  Only  4  days  out  of  the  30  were  entirely  without 
rain.  In  27  years  thei-e  has  been  but  one  other  example  of  so  wet  a  J^une.  In  June, 
1860,  the  downfall  was  7.104  inches.  From  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  every 
month  but  March  has  had  an  excess  of  rain,  but  in  neither  of  the  previous  months  was 
the  quantity  so  large  as  it  has  been  in  June.  The  total  excess  in  the  six  months  has 
been  nearly  six  inches.  This  excess,  noteworthy  in  itself,  appears  far  more  remarkable 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  weather  of  previous  years.  In  each  of  the  five 
years  preceding  the  present ;  that  is,  from  1874  to  1878,  the  rain  had  been  in  excess  of 
the  average.  In  1873  there  was  a  small  deficiency.  In  1872  there  was  a  very  large 
excess.  Speaking  broadly,  therefore,  the  rainy  period  which  we  are  now  experiencing 
may  be  said  to  have  lasted  for  7^  years,  dhring  which  time  the  aggregate  excess  has 
been  no  less  than  45.106  inches — a  quantity  more  than  equivalent  to  the  rainfall  of  16 
average  months.  From  this  it  obviously  follows  that  if  no  more  rain  were  to  fall 
until  the  autumn  of  1S80  the  balance  would  be  only  just  restored. 

Observations  for  1879. 


Mouths. 


I  Avorafce  of 
I   25  years. 


Inches. 

January 3.462 

February 2.120 

March 2.247 

April  !  2.067 

Maj I  2.284 

June :  2.441 

July I  2.783 

Anffust I  3.404 

September ,  3.414 


Departure 

1879. 

from  av- 

erage. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

4.307 

+  0.845 

3.921 

-hL801 

1.102 

~1. 145 

2.863 

+0.806 

3.218 

-H).934 

5.145 

+2.704 

3.660 

+0.886 

7.310 

+3.915 

3.906 

+0.492 

Mr.  T.  W.  Huth waiters  observations,  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1879, 
inclusive,  show  that  21.46  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  in  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year,  and  on  104  days  in  this  period  it  has  rained. 


January 


1. 

2. 

3. 

6. 

7. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
17. 


Inches. 

.  1.42 

.  0.52 

.  0.17 

.  0.11 

.  1.25 

.  0.07 

.  0.02 

.  0.61 

.  0.42 


9  days 4. 


February  1 0. 34 

2 0.07 

3 0.02 

5 0.09 

6 0.18 

7 0.18 

8 0.40 

9 0.14 

10 0.55 

11 0.07 


Feb'y 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
28. 


luches. 

-  0.10 
.  0. 15 

-  0.18 
.  0.16 
.  0.11 
.  0.02 
.  0.03 

-  0.10 
.  0.74 
.  0.03 
.  0.10 
.  0.07 
.  0.01 
.  0. 01 
.  0.33 


25  days 4.18 


Alarcli 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


0.05 
0.02 
0.03 
0.12 
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March 


6. 
11. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
22. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Inches. 

.  0.01 

.  0.04 

.  0.22 

.  0.04 

.  0.04 

.  0.01 

.  0.01 

.  0.06 

.  0.19 

.  0.03 

.  0.27 


15  days 1.14 


April 


2. 
5. 
6. 
9. 
12. 


0.26 

0.27 

, 0.50 

0.12 

0.24 

14 0.35  ! 


19. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
29. 


o.isi 

0.27 
0.31 
0.08 
0.15 
0.11 
0.11 
0.02 


14  days 2.94 


May 


1. 

5. 

9. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
17. 


IncbeA. 

May         18 0.  15 

20 O.Ol 

22 0.20 

24 0.15 

26 0.25 

27 0.70 

28 1.02 

29 0.02 

30 0.O3 

18days 3.23 

June  1 0.01 

2 0.37 

5 0.45 

6 0.21 

7 0.30 

8 0.06 

9 0.47 

10 0.10 

11 0.36 

12 ail 

14 0.36 

15 0.26 

16 0.28 

17 0.02 

19 0.13 

20 0.08 

21 0.02 

23 0.04 

25 0.09 

26 0.20 

27 V 0.08 

27 ?>w, 0.51 

29 .% 0.11 

30 r.V...  0.77 

24  days .y  5.39 

Total  for  tbe  six  mo&ths  ..**1. 46 


The  rainfall  in  London  for  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  was  /8.49 
inches^  so  that  we  have  had  here  this  year  an  excess  over  last  yeitr  of 
nearly  an  inch.  An  inch  of  rain  means  a  gallon  of  water  spread  over  » 
surface  of  nearly  2  square  feet,  or  a  fall  of  100  tons  16  cwt. 

THEODORE  CANISIUS,  Coniul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bri^toly  July  8, 1879. 


CABDIFF. 

TahU  of  mean  degree  of  humidity  far  each  month  from  July  1,  lS7t^,  to  June  30,  1879^ 

lS7g  Sataration 

July..' ^^ 

August , 

September 7iy 

October 82 

Noyember 84 

December 87    '        i 
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Table  of  mean  degree  of  humidityj  ^c. — Continued. 
1879.  Saturation  100. 

January 81 

February 86 

March 79 

April 77 

May 69 

June 78 

Mean  of  the  twelve  months 79 

W.  WIRT  SIKES,  Cotisul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Cardiffj  October  16,  1879. 


DUNDEE. 

RAINFALL   AND  TEMPERATURE   IN  DUNDEE. 

A  circular  was  received  by  this  office  from  the  Department,  dated 
April  3,  1879,  instructing  me  to  embrace  in  my  annual  report  a  table 
showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  in  my  consular  district. 
The  following  tables  furnish  this  information,  together  with  the  tempera- 
ture prevailing. 

MATTHEW  McDOUGALL,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee^  November  20,  1870. 


Ruinfallj  t^c,  at  Dundee  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1879. 
f  Diameter  of  funnel,  3  inchoa;  height  of  top  above  ground,  4^  inchoa;  height  above  seE-level,  167  feet. 


Months. 


1 

o 
H 


Inches. 

October-. 2.60 

November 1.75 

December — ' •  2.60 

January 2.05 

February 3. 70 

March 3.05 

April I  2.60 

May 2.25 

Juno 4.75 

July     ... I  3.95 

Aupist 4.25 

September 2. 25 


Total. 


35.80 


Greatest  fall  in 
24  hours. 


Depth.      Dat« 


Inches. 
0.85 

0.35 

0.50 
0.55 
1.10 
0.80 
0.90 
0.80 
1.20 
0.85 
0.80 
0.50 


Oct  30 
kNov.  24 
i  Nov.  25 
Dec.  28 
Jan.  12 
Feb.  16 
Mar.  15 
Apr.  8 
May  30 
June  7 
July  8 
Aujf.  5 
Sept.  30 


5-:  I   i 


h  V  £ 


14  I 
13  ' 

13  ! 

13  ■ 
18 

14  * 
10  ' 

13  I 

18  I 

14  1 

19  I 
11 


Self-registering 
thermometer, 
average. 


Max.       Min. 


46 
38 
32 
67 
81 
128 
108 
182 
138 
103 


170   1, 031 


43 

33 

26 
26 
29 
32 
34 
48 
46 
49 
58 
45 


Note. — The  pecnllaritios  of  the  year  h<*vo  been  marked  for  the  excessive  rainfall  and  deficiency  mf 
sunshine :  notwithstanding  this,  the  grain  crops  are  above  the  average  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
green  under  the  average,  and  all  the  crops  about  29  days  late. 
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Bain/all  in  Dundee  during  each  month  of  the  past  ten  years. 


Honths. 


1869.    1870.    1871.  ■  1872, 


January i  4. 00 

Pebruary i  L25 

March '  0.80 

April 1.55 

May I  0.85 

June I  "2.60 

July I  0.95 

Aiunist 0.95 

Seplember •...;  6.05 

October 2.95 

November ; 0. 80 

December t  190 


In, 
1.70 
2.10 
0.80 
0.30 
1.15 
1.55 
1.25 
1.40 
2.65 
3.15 
1.85 
4.25 


In. 

0.90 

4.20 

0.75 

6.10 

0.85 

1.80 

3.00 

1.75 

I  1.95 

j  3.50 

2.60 

I  L25 


In. 
3.75 
6.15 
2.65 
1.70 
2.85 
4.30 
2.15 
2.70 
4.65 
3.00 
4.70 
4.20 


1873. 


Iiu 
2.80 
0.80 
1.90 
0.10 
3.30 
1.25 
5.10 
3.00 
3.70 
2.70 
L90 
1.85 


Total 124.66  22.15  2&65  ,42.80  2&40  25.85  31.85  44.55  38.95  26.45  '  3L30 


I 


In. 
2.10 
0.75 
0.95 
0.80 
2.76 
0.75 
2.70 
5.55 
L90 
2.30 
2.60 
2.20 


1874.  1875.  1876.  1877.  1878. 


In. 
4.15 
1.50 
1.80 
0.65 
0.86 
3.55 
2.35 
1.46 
3.40 
6.90 
4.70 


In. 
0.95 
3.20 
2.40 
4.30 
0.40 
3.15 
1.80 
2.40 
4.16 
4.15 
6.45 


L55  ,11.20 


In. 

4.30 

L55 
I  2.60 
I  2.65 

2.40 
!  2.70 
I  4.60 
I  7.05 
I  L90 

3.70 
i  2.85 

2.75 


Av.lO 
years. 


In. 

1.75 

1.60  I 

0.80 

2.00 

2.60 

2.80 

1.00 

3.15 

2.85 

2.60 

1.75 

2.55 


In. 

2.64 

2.31 

1.58 

2.01 

L80 

2.44 

2.49 

194 

3.32 

3.39 

3.02 

3.41 


I 


Days  in  which  no  sun  appeared  in  Dundee  in  1879. 


IContbs. 


Days. 


January 20 

Vebmary 17 

March 19 

April. ....-.„ 13 

May .\ :  10 


Months. 


June 

July 

August  ... 
September 


DaTB. 


13 
12 
16 
3 


GLASGOW. 


Results  of  meteorological  observations  at  the  observatory  of  Glasgow  University  during  the 
year  ending  Septeinber  30,  1879. 

[Extracted  from  the  records  of  the  observatory.] 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

h 

10 
9 
2 

12 
18 
16 
12 
14 
22 
21 
18 
16 

lin. 

Months. 

i 

s 

Inches. 
30.206 
30.426 
30.654 

• 

30.598 
30. 313 
30.549 
30.683 
30.435 
30.105 
30.066 
30.111 
30.311 

S 

3 

^ 

.1 

o 
63.0 
47.5 

48.9 

45.2 
48.0 
52.0 
54.2 
6L6 
68.0 
71.7 
71.3 
58.8 

i 

J 

0 

34.0 
28.2 
10.9 

17.8 
25.1 
21.5 
30.4 
.31.4 
39.8 
47.6 
42.5 
46.4 

1878. 

October 

November 

Inches. 
29.634 
29.143 
29.497 

29.998 
29.442 
29.863 
29.878 
29.674 
29.888 
29.719 
29.717 
29.767 

Inches. 

28.580 
28.432 
28.491 

29.578 
2a  579 
29.333 
29.347 
29.839 
29.448 
29.061 
2&988 
29.216 

o 

50.0 
39.7 
31.6 

3L3 
35.5 
37.7 
42.1 
46.6 
53.3 
55.6 
55.8 
51.8 

Inchfs. 

4.18 
1.63 

December 

1.89 

1879. 
January  -  -,---, 

1.11 

Pebmary  ................... 

1.70 

March... 

3.85 

April 

1.62 

^y.;:...:.". ....:!.. ...... 

2.61 

June     ......  ..-r.-r..TT-T 

5.91 

July 

4.74 

A  UffUSt     --T...-1-...T--T - 

5.32 

September 

4.02 

29.685 

Mean  tomnerature 

44.2 

Number  of  days  and 

170 

38.58 



UmTBD  States  Conbulaie, 

Glasgow,  Kovemler  24,  1879. 


SAMUEL  F.  COOPBR,  Consul. 
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GKEENWICH. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  a  circular  from  the  State  De- 
partment, of  April  3, 1879,  the  following  table  of  humidity  is  submitted. 

ADAM  BADEAU, 

Consul- Oeneral. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Londofiy  JS'ovember  20, 1879. 

ROYAL  OBSERVATORY,   GREENWICH. 

[Sir  George  Biddell  Airt,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  &o.,  aatronomer  royal.] 

Mean  relative  humidity  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  September ^  1879. 

Mean  relative  bamidity 
1878.  (complete  saturation  =  100) . 

October 83 

November 88 

December 0 

1879. 

January , , 82 

February 87 

March 80 

April 81 

May 75 

June 81 

July P, 85 

August 85 

September 84 

WILLIAM  ELLIS, 
For  the  Astronomer  Royal. 
November  17,  1879. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

Mean  degree  of  humidity  at  Noltinghamfor  each  month  from  July,  1S78,  to  June^  1879,  in 

elusive. 

1878.  Mean  degree  of  humidity. 

July 78 

August 85 

September 88 

October 90 

November 91 

December 88 

1879. 

January 88 

February 94 

March 92 

April 87 

May a5 

June 88 

JASPER  SMITH,  Coneul 
United  States  Consulate, 

NotHngham,  September  30,  1880. 

f 
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LIVERPOOL. 

BI^Tbe  following  table  shows  the  mean  humidity  for  each  month  from 
July,  1878,  to  June,  1879,  inclusive,  as  deduced  from  observations  taken 
at  the  Liverpool  Observatory : 

Meftn  degree  of  humidity,  com- 
plete satoration  being  repre- 

1878.  sented  by  100. 

July 85 

August 86 

September 80 

October 84 

November 92 

December 88 

1879. 

January 88 

February 92 

March 80 

April 79 

May 75 

June 81 

S.  B.  PACKARD,  Consul 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liverpool  J  September  15,  1879. 


NEWCASTLE. 

Statenwntj  prepared  by  thelibrarian  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  society ^  showing  th^  rain- 
fall at  Netocasth-upon-Tytie  from  October ^  1878,  to  September j  1879,  inclusive. 

1878.  Inches. 

October 1.32 

November 7. 31 

December 4.66 

1879. 

January 0.85 

February 2. 96 

March 0.82 

April L91 

May 1.^ 

June 3.64 

July 3.54 

August 3.06 

September 0. 87 

Total 32.76 

Wm.  Lyall,  Librarian. 

EVAN  R.  JONES,  Consul. 

Unitkd  Statks  Coxsulatk, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  J  December  '<iO,  lrt79. 
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FRANCE. 

BOEDEAUX. 

Humidity  in  millimeters  at  Bordeaux  of  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1879. 

1878.  Millimotera. 

July 17.0 

Augnst 98.5 

September .•- 22.5 

October 92.0 

November 114.0 

December 140. 5 

1879. 

January 84. 0 

February 166.5 

March 21.0 

April 129.7 

May 83.0 

June 48.5 

The  quantity  of  rain  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  January, 
and  February,  is  almost  twice  the  quantity  of  the  average  of  the  previous  18  years  from 
1861  to  1878. 

B.  GERRISH,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Jiordeaiix,  September  30,  1.^79. 


ROCHEFOKT. 

Monthly  humidity  at  Eochefort  from  June  30,  1878  to  June  30,  1679. 


Mooths. 


1878. 

July 

Auffust 

September 

October 

Xovember 

December 


Humidity.      Rainfal]. 


Degrett.    MillimeUrs. 

45  28 

es  100 

75          I  23 

85  101 

90  111 

93  100 


Months.  Humidity.      Rainfall. 

! 

1879.  Degreef.     MUUmeters. 

January 92  •         115 

February '  89  157 

March ,  79  36 

April 69  ,         113 

May 69  •           67 

June ;  68  68 

Le  Directeur  de  rOb8er\atoire, 


MARSEILLES. 

Table  showing  the  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  fiscal  years  1877-78  and  1878-79,  accord- 
ing to  observations  taken  at  the  observatory  at  Marseilles, 


Months. 


1877.    '    1878. 


Months. 


'  mm. 

July 2.05 

August : 13.70  I 

September 17.10  ' 

October 36.30 

November |  23.05 

December l  16. 10 


*l 


mm. 
0.10 
4.80 

42.95 

55.60 
117.55 

84.75 


Biou;;ht  over. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 


1879. 


mm. 

miti. 

109.90 

•  305.75 

2.80 

60.10 

0.00 

46.  55 

22.20 

55.60 

53.55 

105.80 

53.60 

121.35 

29.80 

10.90 

Total 10a90  I  305.75 


Total . 


The  above  figures  express  the  depth  of  water,  in  millimeters,  fallen  on  a  surface  of  a  sqnare  met^r. 
A  millimeter  ia  equal  to  0.03937  of  an  inch ;  a  square  meter  is  equal  to  1.196  square  vards. 

JOHN  B.  GOULD. 
United  Statea  Coxbulate,  MarseiUes.  September  30,  1879. 
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NICE. 

Table  showing  the  humidity  at  the  city  of  Nice  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


1. 
2. 
3.. 
4. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

8., 

9. 
10. 
U. 
12 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21.. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
2«.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29  . 
30.. 
81.. 


1878. 


Date. 


July. 


August. 


September. 


October. 


s 

s 

g 

1 

P. 

77 

67 

80 

85 

71 

82 

51 

41 

50 

56 

53 

48 

64 

52 

58 

72 

65 

72 

8 

81 
77 
81 
83 
77 
76 

77 
67 
79 
67 
67 
77 

80 
82 
88 
74 
77 
84 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

82 
85 
73 
79 
84 
83 

83 
79 
70 
73 
81 
83 

85 
88 
82 
83 
85 
84 

16 

17*. 

18 

19 

20 

21 ^ 

22 

64 
74 
88 
83 
67 
74 

69 
73 
74 
74 
69 
75 

86 
86 
82 
84 
74 
83 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

V 

77 
83 

87 
82 
87 

9?  1 

80 

85 

81 

88 

a 

i 

a 

S 

^ 

a 

a 

d 

a 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

o 

p. 

A 

>^ 

o 

a 

^ 

« 

o» 

fe 

o 

77 

82 
90 

82 
91 

s 

75 
84 

83 

85 

86 



85 

77 

89 

75 

84 

90 

84 

82 

76 

76 

69 

71 

77 

83 

90 

77 

58 

85 

79 

61 

70 

83 

88 

93 

84 

62 

80 

72 

70 

75 

91 

92 
90 

93 
90 

84 

87 

84 
66 

83 
76 

90 

B5 

69 

75 

91 

71 

88 

87 

81 



82 

78 

86 

88 

87 

90 

88 

82 

90 

90 

77 

73 

90 

85 

90 

59 

55 

86 

80 

74 

90 

92 

88 

83 

71 

69 

80 

77 

84 

87 

87 

90 

3.5 

71 

69 

78 

68 

77 

90 

78 

88 

88 
93 

69 
74 

67 

68 

61 
69 

88 

79 

67 

74 

92 

87 

92 

80 

78 

80 

90 

89 

92 

72 

65 

68 

77 

70 

75 

80 

78 

88 

77 

78 

83 

82 

79 

78 

85 

86 

81 

74 

81 

76 

87 

83 

81 

80 

88 

75 

74 

78 

74 

70 

78 

87 

84 

90 

74 

69 

74 

81 

71 

84 

90 

85 

90 

73 

65 

73 

84 

76 

88 

88 

87 

88 

67 

51 

60 

82 

83 

84 

85 

82 

90 

57 

50 

76 

81 

45 

56 

83 

45 

79 

63 

68 

73 

66 

69 

80 

79 

69 

89 

72 

89 

87 

94 

77 

67 

90 

55 

73 

77 

73 

59 

59 

90 

92 

97 

68 

62 

76 

75 

83 

85 

82 

85 

90 

81 

77 

85 

71 

61 

67 

82 

70 
78 

90 

88 

63 
76 

52 
55 

48 

87 

88 



75 

83 

54 

88 

81 

95 

85 

48 

57 

Date. 


1878. 


1879. 


November. 


76 
89 
76 
54 
84 
71 
76 
52 
41 
73 
63 
79 
75 
61 
63 
86 


78 
86 
81 
83 
77 
61 
84 
77 
91 
90 
66 


57 
73 
57 
53 
63 
54 
43 
52 
26 
35 
68 
55 
78 
50 
54 
84 
63 


78 
72 
71 
62 
74 
88 
77 
84 
71 
54 


I  '^ 
I  70 

;  78 

I  63 

,  69 

I  35 

60 

60 

'  32 

74 

i    74 

I  74 

81 

73 

I  56 

I  81 

,  79 

76 

61 

80 

76 

'  81 

73 

I  86 

I  86 

,  87 

87 

83 

79 


December. 


57 
88 
77 
77 
66 


70 
83 
58 
71 


93 
54 

59 
66 
65 
41 
87 
64 
71 
89 
80 
62 
69 
85 
75 
75 
91 
86 
84 
86 
90 


75 
38 
49 
80 
51 
73 
61 
36 
48 
81 
50 
73 
84 
61 
63 
I  51 
65 


83 
86 


January. 


a 

d 

a 

d 

§ 

d 

O) 

5Z5 

o 

February. 

^  i  i  ' 


a 

d 


70 
79 
66 
71 
81 
49 
66 
76 
67 
80 
71 
62 
61 
77 
74 
82 
84 

81 

54 

82 

83 

83 

81 

79 

84  i 

90  ! 

^1 


81 

71  . 
71 
64  , 

83 
87 
84 
88 
84  ' 

78  ! 

79  ' 
85 
73 
65 

69  . 
72 
74 
74 
67 

73  r 

83 
68 
67  I 

72  ; 
72  ' 

84  ; 


85 
63 
73 
62 
48 
52 
62 
60 
82 
62 
76 
62 
44 
61 
50 


70 
71 


71 
55 
85 
72 
81 
64 
60 
93 
75 
70 
74 
75 
63 


59 
84 
71 
74 
75 
84 
81 
77 
83 
70 
70 
83 
76 
76 
72 
85 
77 
82 
79 
85 
76 
68 
84 
86 

I  78 
82 

t  81 


76 
84 
84 
86 
79 
79 
76 
82 
90 
93 
71 
83 


81 
82 
77 
74 
76 
63 
84 
89 
63 
91 
84 
61 
62 


71 
75 


86 


83 


74 
86 
80 
87 
83 
86 
85 
86 
86 
90 
71 


67 
75 

80  '  80 

81  I  80 


83 
71 
62 

48 

'54' 
60 
72 
60 
37 
77 
83 
73 
61 


86 
76 
72 
50 
M 
84 
71 
80 
67 
70 
75 
67 
61 
65 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

0. 

7., 

8., 

9.. 
10. 
11. 
12., 
13., 
14.. 
15., 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20.. 
21.. 
22.. 
23., 
24.. 
25., 
26.. 
27.. 
28.. 
29.. 
30.. 
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Date. 


-  -- 

1879. 



Jane. 

March 

AprU. 

May. 

s 

g- 

a 

s 

i 

a 

a 

fl 

a 

a 

0 

a 

d 

2 

A 

d 

.8 

d 

•d 

t© 

fik 

d 

o 

(X 

a> 

^ 

«0 

o> 

J25 

«o 

a 

^ 

to 

at 
83 

Sz; 

<o 

66 

52 

72 

72 

67 

76 

58 

89 

74 

68 

75 

76 

75 

86 

91 

95 

78 

84 

86 

78 

76 

71 

77 

70 

67 

84 

70 

80 

73 

73 

86 

75 

84 

79 

82 

89 

73 

82 

83 

86 

86 

72 

86 

76 

73 

75 

81 

71 

69 

80 

79 

74 

72 

67 

64 

70 

74 

56 

40 

72 

66 

80 

75 

82 

84 

80 

68 

71 

83 

85 

85 

80 

69 

80 

90 

90 

81 

76 

69 

75 

86 

80 

83 

75 

68 

78 

86 

72 

81 

76 

76 

72 

77 

73 

82 

69 

70 

86 

93 

70 

83 

81 

73 

63 

76 

75 

83 

60 

69 

74 

78 

•76 

79 

72 

81 

71 

85 

74 

88 

78 

80 

81 

71 

84 

84 

78  • 

83 

78 

80 

79 

83 

83 

82 

86 

80 

83 

78 

75 

73 

77 

81 

76 

80 

78 

78 

83 

78 

75 

81 

83 

69 

66 

83 

62 

48 

74 

68 

71 

85 

86 

86 

73 

71 

68 

72 

69 

06 

48 

64 

69 

81 

80 

88 

71 

71 

85 

70 

60 

84 

82 

78 

82 

86 

86 

85 

67 

67 

56 

75 

78 

59 

79 

60 

81 

59 

53 

76 

86 

85 

69 

69 

48 

45 

74 

70 

69 

45 

52 

67 

70 

63 

72 

72  . 

64 

06 

72 

69 

81 

72 

69 

69 

76 

78 

75 

82 

74 

77 

81 

79 

86 

71 

87 

83 

86 

81 

74 

78 

84 

87 

90 

80 

77 

87 

86 

82 

77 

71 

78 

75 

74 

84 

95 

78 

86 

79 

65 

80 

74 

75 

87 

74 

76 

84 

81 

68 

86 

82 

82 

84 

87 

84 

83 

79 

1  76 

84 

74 

80 

86 

80 

85 

75 

80 

84 

83 

78 

76 

67 

86 

85 

77 

78 

70 

62 

67 

64 

86 

78 

80 

81 

87 

75 

83 

66 

70 

80 

87 

89 

89 

69 

61 

68 

78 

74 

86 

74 

78 

79 

91 

73 

98 

75 

71 

79 

89 

80 

90 

73 

70 

82 

66 

84 

85 

76 

79 

82 

81 

76 

75 

86 

76 

76 

76 

83 

85 

79 

82 

81 

82 

76 

78 

78 

62 

76 

79 

87 

67 

67 

70 

79 

84 

76 

84 

78 

77 

73 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Nice,  October  1,  1879. 


W.  H.  VESEY,  Oontul. 


PARIS. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  days  of  rain  and  the  amount  thereof  at  Paris  daring  each 
m^nth  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1879. 


Mouth.s. 


.n 


Height  in— 


l-S  ;  MUU- 


meters. 


July 

1878. 

11 

Augnst 

1   22 

September 

ft 

October 1   18 

November 

.    :  ^5 

December  . 


1879. 


19 


January 12 

February 18 

March I      12  ! 

April 22 

15 
19 


June  . 


Total. 


52.7 
93.7 
16.0 
11&5 
78.8 
60.5 

69.0 
53.4 
27.5 
98.7 
56.1 
49.8 


772.7 


Inches. 


2.  + 
8.  + 
0.6  + 
4.     + 


80.894 


United  States  Consulate-General, 
Part*,  September  3< 


LUCIUS  FAIRCHILD, 

OoTistUOeneral. 
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WEST  OF  FEANCB. 

Statement  showing  the  rainfall  in  millimeters  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  at  six  meteorolog- 
ical stations  in  the  West  of  France  for  each  of  the  twelve  months  from  July,  1878,  to  July 
1879,  the  first  inclusive. 


Months. 


July 

Aafnist .... 

September 

October..., 

November 

December 

JftnoAry . . 

February. 

March.... 

April 

May 

June % 

Total.... 


MBTEOROLOOICAL  8TATIOK8. 


Nantes. 


41.7 
105.9 
22.2 
76.8 

ead 

57.7 
156.7 
137.8 

18.0 
133.5 

47.4 
102.2 


964.1 


226 


Lorient. 


I 


45.0 
110.5 

35.3 
115.8 

43.5 

95.5 
200.3 
160.2 

37.8 

92.4 
100.9 

68.3 


1, 106. 5 


Angers. 


34.7 
106.7 
15.0 
93.2 
60.2 
89.5 
157.5 
112.0 
18.9 
90.5 
99.1 
98.4 


Toors. 


i  4 


33.7 
115.4 
&4 
74.1 
100.3 
87.7 
12a  1 
137.9 
34.5 
80.0 
41.1 
50.7 


224       975. 7       208 


LeMans. 


I 


24.0 
157.4 
29.0 
123.8 
76.7 
106.0 
84.8 
95.6 
27.3 
84.9 
41.0 
79.0 


929. 7       192 


Boche-sur- 
Yoa. 


22.1 


91.6 
86.8 
67.8 
10L3 
109.6 
28.9 
82.1 
7L9 
72.4 


*yo  record. 


I 


10 


13 
19 
16 
15 
19 
11 
16 
14 
19 


TJKiTED  States  Commercial  Agency, 

Xantes,  Septeiriber  20,  1879. 


GEORGE  GIFPORD, 

Commercial  Agent 


SWITZERLAND. 

BERNE. 

With  reference  to  the  department  circular  of  April  3, 1879, 1  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  two  letters  in  German,  with  translations 
thereof,  from  the  ^' Tellurische  Observatorium^  at  Berne,  and  the  "jBer- 
noullianum^  at  Basle,  together  with  a  table  showing  the  state  of  humid- 
ity of  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1879. 

The  observatories  at  Berne  and  at  Basle  being  private  institutions,  I 
experienced  some  diflBculty  in  obtaining  the  information  I  had  asked  for — 
the  parties  in  Berne,  however,  willingly  complied  with  my  request,  after 
some  time,  but  the  Bernoullianum  here  have  not,  up  to  this  moment, 
made  any  reply  to  a  second  application  from  this  office. 

RALPH  L.  DOERR,  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 
Basle^  December  6,  1879. 


[TrrtiiHlation.]  • 

Berxoullianu.m,  BasUy  Xovemher  20,  1879. 
Most  Honor kd  Sir:  The  meteorological  observances  made  in  our  institntion  are 
published  in  form  of  a  summary  table  that  appears  in  the  '^  Schweizerisohe  meteorologische 
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Beohachtungejiy^^  edited  by  Prof.  Rud.  Wolf,  at  Zurich,  and  thereby  will  be  seen  also 
the  quantities  of  precipitate  from  July  1,  1878.  to  July  1,  1879. 

In  case  the  establislunent  for  which  you  collect  the  reports  does  not  receive  the 
above-named  **  Schweizerische  Bcohtichtungen,"  I  am  convinced  that  the  **  Schweizerische 
meteorologische  Ceniralanstaltj"  at  Zurich  (the  principal  guidance  of  which  is  incumbent 
on  Professor  Wolf  and  of  which  Mr.  Robos  JBillwiller  is  the  chief)  will  be  happy  to 
forward  the  printed  reports  to  the  parties. 

If  necessary,  I  hold  myself  at  your  disposal  for  interfering  in  the  matter,  for  which 

j^urpose,  however,  I  ought  to  know  whom  I  am  to  send  the  copies  to.    if  there  be 

wanted  but  one  single  communication  I  could,  if  you  wish  for,  get  the  desired  pages 

copied,  or  send  you  the  respective  parts  of  the  prints  in  order  to  take  copies  from  them. 

With  highest  consideration, 

HAGENBACH-BISCHOFF. 

Mr.  Ralph  L.  Doerr, 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 


iTranslation.] 

Tellurisches  Observatorium,  Berne,  November  21,  1879. 
Most  Honored  Sir  :  Inclosed  I  beg  leave  to  hand  you  the  summary,  in  form  of  a 
table,  of  the  quantities  of  precipitate  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879f  at  Berne. 

Should  it  seem  desirable  to  you — which  your  letter  does  not  mention — to  obtain  a 
detailed  communication  concerning  the  quantities  of  precipitate  on  single  hours  of 
rain,  I  am  quite  ready  to  forward  them  to  you. 
With  highest  consideration. 

Prof.  Dr.  FORSTER. 
The  Hon.  Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
Jt  Basle. 


Summary  of  the  precipitate  at  Berne  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879. 

[Araouuta  of  precipitate  in  millimeters.  J 
1878. 

July 82.80 

August 131.80 

September 47 .  80 

October 80.30 

November 60.70 

December 109.20 

512. 60 
1879. 

January 52.80 

February 109.20 

March 20.70 

April 71.40 

May 98.70 

June 70.9a 

423.70 

Total  from  July  1,  1878,  to  July  1,  1879 936.30 

Prof.  Dr.  FORSTER. 
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SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

Meiearologioal  observatiens  taken  at  the  Observatory  at  Mont-Zaichj  Barcelona,  for  the  year 

ending  September  30,  1879. 


Thermometer. 

Barometer,  aneroid. 

Hygrometer,  8au8anre. 

PluvloM- 

eter, 
Babinet 

Months. 

Beaamor. 

Centigrade. 

Rain,    in 

Minimnm. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

millime- 
ters. 

1878: 

October 

November 

December .... 

9. 4  to  11. 8 
2.4to   3.0 

23. 0  to  29. 9 
15. 8  to  19. 7 
12. 6  to  15. 7 

12.  5  to  15. 6 
12. 0  to  15.  0 
13. 5  to  16. 8 
14. 0  to  17. 5 
17. 4  to  21. 9 

25. 4  to  3L  9 
26.4to31.9 

25. 5  to  32. 0 
24. 5  to  30. 6 

750 
746 
744 

737 
740 
744 
741 
752 
755 
754 
758 
756 

767 
769 

768 

768 
764 
776 
763 
768 
769 
768 
766 
768 

69 
66 
68 

71 
69 
72 
70 
70 
68 
70 
68 
67 

93 
92 
92 

94 
90 
89 
89 
89 
93 
88 
88 
90 

43.0 

2ao 

21.0 

1879: 

Juioary 

Febnuury 

March 

April 

May 

4.8to   6.0 

—1.2  to    1.5 

S.Oto   8.2 

aoto  7.5 

e.5to   7.3 
IL  0  to  13. 8 
15. 0  to  18. 7 
16. 8  to  21. 0 

8.3  to  10.4 

91.0 
49.0 
44.6 

2L3 
28.3 

Jand ......... 

July 

Aogast 

September . . . 

2.0 

81.0 
160.0 

United  States  Consulate, 

Barcelona,  November  20,  1879. 


FRED'K  H.  SCHEUCH. 

OontuL 


MALAGA. 


THE  CLIMATE  OP  MALAGA. 


The  climate  of  Malaga  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  Europe  and  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  invalids  suffering  from  phthisis,  bronchitis,  and 
other  diseases  produced  by  the  cold  of  the  north.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Leyden,  of  Berlin,  says  that  it  is  the  dryest  and  best  climate  north  of 
Oairo.  The  mean  rainfall  during  the  year  is  22.60  inches ;  the  mean 
temperature  is  13.60  R.,  or  62  Fahr.,  and  the  lowest  is  12  R,  or  60  Fahr. 

From  meteorlogical  observations  taken  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  last  year  it  results  that  in  the  former  month  the 
barometric  oscillation  was  9.3 ;  and  in  the  latter  it  was  11.4:  in  the  first- 
named  month  the  mean  temperature  was  23.2  li.,  or  82.6  Fahr.,  and  in 
the  last-named  month  it  was  20.8  R.,  or  79.24  Fahr.  The  prevailing 
wind  in  September  was  south ;  in  October  it  was  east  southeast.  In 
September  there  were  16  bright,  clear  days,  11  misty,  and  3  cloudy  days. 
In  October  there  were  9  bright,  clear  days,  16  misty,  and  7  cloudy  days. 
It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  autumn  is  the  time  of  the  greatest  rain- 
fall. 

From  the  middle  of  December  until  the  1st  of  March  the  weather  is 
warm  and  clear.  I  have  compiled  these  statements  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  health  compels  them  from  time  to  time  to  seek  more  genial 
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climes,  feeling  that  in  so  doing  I  render  a  real  service  to  many  a  suffer- 
ing invalid. 

JOrn^  Q.  QUARLES,  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Malaga,  February  26,  1880. 


ITAJLY. 

FLORENCE. 


Record  of  the  meteorologioal  obsei^ations  kept  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Florence  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 


Months. 


1878. 

Jaly 

August 

September , 

October , 

November 

December 

1879. 

January , 

February  

March 

April 

June 


Monthly  mean  of  thormometer. 
100° 


Maximum. 


Mouths. 


1879. 

July 

Auffust 

September 

Ociober 

November 

December  ..... 

1879. 

January 

February 

llarch 

Apra 

iTay 

June 


24.8 
25.0 
22.3 
17.1 
9.4 
4.8 


6.7 
9.9 
10.5 
12.6 
15.1 
22.3 


36.0 
35.0 
33.0 
26.7 
18.0 
13.5 


15.0 
16.0 
19.0 
21.0 
24.3 
35.7 


Day. 


Minimum. 


11.5 
14.5 
11.5 
6.5 
0.5 
1.5 


1.5 
2.3 
0.3 
4.8 
6.0 
12.0 


Day. 


Monthly  mean  of  barometer. 


Aver- 

age. 


754.04 
53.38 
53.85 
55.72 
52.51 
50.50 


55.51 
50.83 
55.59 
47.92 
52.99 
55.86 


Maximum.        Minimum. 


mm.      Day.  i    mm. 


760.38 
57.92 
59.50 
63.30 
62.71 
66.20 


59.46 
70.57 
59.60 
62.43 
60.31 


13 


746. 41 
46.30 
41.78 
48.59 
38.11 
37.27 


38.69 
2&92 
4L93 
39.81 
44.53 
50.18 


26 
24 
25 
28 
14 
17 


9 
25 
24 
12 
10 
17 


Psychrometer. 


Moisture. 


Aver- 


Maximum. 


46.7 

51.1  , 

55.2  ! 
70.9 
81.3 
83.1  , 


73.2  ! 

83.3  , 
64.9 
69.3 
61.6  ! 

50.4  I 


81.0 
87.0 
92.0 
97.0 
97.0 
99.0 


99.0 
94.0 
91.0 
99.0 
95.0 
8L0 


Minimum. 


Day. 


27 
3  ! 
25  I 
18  I 
25 


1G.0 

lao 

25.0 
29.0 
34.0 


Day. 


31 

40.0 

3 

26.0 

3 

36.0 

2 

16.0 

4 

39.0 

17 

27.0 

1 

18.0 

Pressure. 


Aver- 
age. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


0 

o 

Day. 

11.63 

17.63 

22 

12.79 

18.72 

24 

11.39 

17.12 

I 

10.42 

14.37 

22 

7.43 ; 

12.56 

27 

5.61 

9.62 

21 

o 

Day. 

4.95 

18 

5.37 

1 

7.68 

3 

3.07 

31 

3.02 

3 

3.15 

16 

5.74  ' 
7.44  i 
6.45 
7.68 
8.22  I 
11.0  ' 


9.93 

1 

2.67 

5 

10.68 

11 ! 

3.44 

21 

10.33 

20  i 

1.84 

14 

10.39 

2 

4.94 

13 

14.52 

30i 

3.82 

13 

14.68 

25  ; 

6.26 

14 
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Becord  of  the  meteorological  ohservations,  ^c. — Continued. 


Months. 


a 


1878. 

July ,      O. 

Auffust S.O. 

September N.E. 

October j      O. 

November E. 

December \      E. 

1879.  ' 

January N.E. 

February |  S.O. 

March O. 

April ,      O. 

May 1      O. 

June I      O. 


PlaTiomete— rainMl. 


a 


21.5 
23.3 
80.8 
194.2 
190.1 
139.4 


27.0 
136.2 

62.8 

202.7 

105.8 

6.5 


i 
& 


3.40 
4.30 
22.20 
70.50 
104. 45 
60.00 


22.35 
83.30 
27.30 
87.30 
54.00 
3.00 


Ifeaiher. 


5  1           9 

2  5 
4  4 

3  ,  1 

!.*l 2 

2  1 

i! 5 

::• i 

4  .  11 


>> 

,2 

■§ 

1 

•1 

bc 

>» 

1 

% 

o 

Ph 

16 

1 

19 

5 

20 

2 

12 

11 

13 

11 

8 

9 

11 

5 

6 

14 

14 

7 

8 

16 

9 

15 

14 

1 

4 

6 

12 


12 
8 
3 
6 
6 


Ukitrd  States  Coksulate.  Flcrence,  October  31, 1879. 


J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 


LEGHORK 

Siaiement  showing  the  humidity  of  the  air  at  the  city  of  Leghorn^  Italyj  for  the  year  ending 

September  30,  1879. 

1878. 

October 71.5 

November 73.8 

December 79.2 

1879. 

Jannary 70.0 

Februarj' : 75. 6 

March 69.8 

April 70.7 

May 68.2 

June 66.6 

July 66.7 

August 66.0 

September 64. 5 

Annual  average 70.3 

EMILIO  MASI. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leghoin,  Ociyher  17,  1^79. 


PALERMO. 

The  climate  of  Palermo  is  healthful,  but  it  lacks  that  bracing,  iuvig- 
orating  element  found  in  the  air  of  Northern  Italy  and  Southern  France. 
The  sirocco,  a  hot  wind,  traverses  the  island  quite  frequently  in  spring 
%and  autumn  and  very  sensibly  augments  the  degree  of  heat.  It«  effects 
are  most  distressing  on  some  persons,  causing  great  lassitude  and  ennuL 
The  winters  are  mild  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  sea  breeze,  con\mencing  about  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  continuing  till  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.  The  temperature  is  so  mild 
that  cauliflowers  and  green  pease  are  in  season  in  February.  The  rain- 
fall is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  year.  Rain  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  not  exceeding,  on  an 
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average,  one  inch,  while  the  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  25  inches. 
The  annual  mean  temperature  is  §3^  Fahr.  The  mean  of  August,  the 
hottest  montb,  is  77^;  that  of  the  coldest.  February^  63o.  Maximum 
summer  heat,  10(P,    The  greatest  degree  or  cold  in  winter,  31o. 

S.  P.  BAYLY. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Palermo^  January  15,  1880. 


TiAbUy  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  Observatory  at  Palermo^  showing  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  duritig  each  month  of  1879. 

Relative  humidity. 

January 6^,6 

February 61.0 

March 60.8 

April 54.9 

May 59.0 

June .^ 59.3 

July 59.3 

August 66.7 

September 64.8 

October 66.4 

November 58.3 

December 62.9 


ROME. 


By  a  report  made  to  me  by  the  Observatory  of  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
the  relative  of  humidity  in  centessimi  of  saturation,  from  July  1, 1878, 
to  December  31, 1879,  by  months,  is  as  follows : 

BelaHve  humidity  of  Borne  in  centessimi  of  saturation. 


Months. 


Minimum.  ;  Average. 


1878. 

July 

August  

September 

October  ....4- 

November 

December 

1879. 

January 

February 

M  arch 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


.58.1 
5«.3 
61.7 
72.2 
75.8 
77.9 


75.7 
76.8 
6.5.8 
68.5 
69.2 
57.7 
55.9 
59.3 
65.1 
68.2 
70.0 
60.7 


United  States  Consulate  General, 

Rome,  February  2P,  1880. 


EUGENE  SCHUYLER. 

Consul- Genera 
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AUSTRIA. 

VIENNA,  ISCHL,  AND  GRATZ. 

Statement  nhomng  'the  average  humidity  of  each  month  of  the  year  1879,  as  recorded  at  the 
Meteorological  Observatories  of  fienna,  Ischlj  and  GratZj  in  Austria. 

[The  figures  indicate  tbe  percentage  of  a  maximnm  humidity  reckoned  at  100.] 


Months. 


1879. 


Jaiuiary .. 
Febmary. 
Uarch... 
April 


Apri 
Mfty 

Jnne 

July 

Aagnst 

September  . 
October  .... 
November. . 
December . . 


Average  for  the  year . 


For  the  above  data  I  am  indebted  to  the  vice-director  of  the  Imperial 
Royal  Meteorological  Observatory  at  Vienna. 

JAMES  RILEY  WEAVER, 

Consul-Qeneral. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Vienna^  Janu<iry  29,  1880. 


WARSAW. 

In  accordance  with  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State,  dated 
April  3, 1879,  I  give  herewith  a  table  showing  the  average  humidity  of 
each  month  for  the  year  1877,  according  to  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions taken  in  the  Warsaw  Astronomical  Observatory : 

Absolute  humidity. 


Millimeters. 

January 3. 75 

February...    3.82 

March 3.89 

April 5.16 

M^y 7.28 

June 10.19 


Millimeters. 

July 11.71 

August 11.59 

September 7.51 

October 5.91 

November ^ .5.38 

December 3.68 


Relative  humidify. 


Per  cent. 

January 87. 1 

February 87.9 

March 79.4 

April 77.8 

May 70.0 

June 64.0 


United  States  Consulate. 

Warsawj  September  30, 1879. 


July 72. 

August 74. 

September.. 80. 

October 81. 

November 87. 

December 89. 

JOSEPH  RAWICZ. 


Per  cent 
5 

8 
7 
7 

1 
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AUSTRIA. 

PRODUCTIVE  VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  AUSTRLi. 
Report^  by  Mr.  Kassorij  American  minister  at  Vienna. 

Some  interesting  statistics  relating  to  land  and  its  net  productive  value 
in  Austria  have  recently  fallen  under  my  observation.  For  the  depart- 
ment of  comparative  statistics  in  the  Census  Bureau,  or  in  our  Agricul- 
tural Department,  they  should  have  a  special  interest.  I  transmit  them 
for  such  use  as  may  seem  to  you  proper. 

A  central  commission  is  here  organized  for  the  regulation  of  the  land 
tax  in  this  empire.  At  the  meeting  of  this  commission  three  days  ago 
the  government  laid  before  it  the  official  valuation  of  the  net  yield  of 
the  taxable  lands  in  Austria,  arranged  by  provinces  and  groups  of  prov- 
inces, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  is  proposed  to  adjust  the 
tax  according  to  the  productive  value  of  the  real  estate  as  shown  by 
the  amount  of  the  profits  derived  from  the  land  after  paying  expenses 
of  cultivation.  This  valuation  of  the  net  yield  for  each  province,  and 
per  joch,*  is  shown  in  the  exhibit  atta<jhed  hereto. 

JOHN  A.  KASSON. 


Statement  shomag  the  quantities  and  net  yield  of  the  taxable  lands  in  Austria. 


Quantity  of 

Annual  net  yield. 

Provinces. 

Total. 

Total  per 
joch. 

Fl.  Kr. 

6    5A 

Lower  Austria    

Jocks. 
3,  328,  026 
1,  939, 144 
1,  065, 072 

Flonns. 
21, 848, 136 

Upper  Austria 

Salzburg 

11,568,229              5    96 
1,776,720              1    67 

IniiBbrack .- 

2,868,844 
974,728 
399,095 

2,783,789 

2, 138, 735 

735,223 

97 

Trient 

2    20 

Vorarlberir 

1    84 

Total  for  Tvrol  and  Vorarlbcrc  

4, 242,  667 

5. 657, 747 

1    33 

Styria 

3.676.640 
1.  644. 895 
1, 665, 915 

13, 003, 296 
3,450,808 
3,060,845 

3    54 

Oarinthia 

2    10 

Camiola 

1    85 

Triest 

15, 136 
832,453 
451,  012 

97,227  i           fi    42 

latria 

2,289,637 
1, 916, 335 

2    68 

Goritz-Gradifica 

4    25 

Tnfiil  fnv  msiiit.  IsLnrlA     ._    .    . 

1,298,600 

4,268,199 

3    28 

Dalmatlft 

2, 181,  622 

1,001.211 

6» 

*  1  acre=0. 404671  hectare ;  1  jocli  =0.5754642  hectare ;  1  hectare=2.47  acres  =  1.7a. 
joch. 
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Statement  showing  the  quantities  and  net  yield  of  the  taxable  lands  in  Austria — Continued. 


Provinces. 


Prague 

Leitmerits 

Eger 

Chrudim 

Budwais 

Total  for  Bohemia 

Moravia 

SQeaia 

LemberfT 

Tarnopol 

Cracow 

Total  for  Galicia  . 

Bukovina 

Grand  total 


Annnal  net  yield. 


Quantity  of 
land. 


Jochs. 
2, 798, 962  I 
1, 134.  523  1 
1,253,624  1 
1,  847, 167  I 
1, 703, 130 


TotaL 


Florins. 

18, 964, 495 
7, 725, 992 
8,046.361 

11,328,538 
6, 516, 782 


Total  p«r 
Joch. 


8, 737,  406  '      52, 582, 168 


3,745,940         27,424,227 


868,945 


4,  022,  735 


5,276,787 
4.214,054 
3,701,947  ; 


9,  772, 217 
12, 070,  062 
8, 133, 576 


.,       13, 192, 788  I      29, 975, 855 


1,760,387 


3. 183, 404 


40,338,047  i     183,298,580 


FLKr. 
«    77 
6    81 
6    42 

6    12 

3    82 


6    02 


7    32 


4    63 


1  85 

2  87 
2    20 


1    81 


3    72 


CHINA, 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR-OAyE  IN  CHINA. 

Report,  by  Consul  Lincoln,  of  Canton,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane — 
sorghum — and  tlie  manufacture  of  rock  candy,  in  China, 

I  am  enabled,  by  personal  investigation  and  a  report  from  our  consular 
agent  at  Swatow,  to  give  the  following  information  relative  to  the  cult- 
ure of  Chinese  sugar-cane,  or  sorghum,  and  the  manufacture  of  crystal- 
lized sugar  and  "  rock  candy." 

From  the  sources  mentioned  I  learn — 

1st.  That  the  Chinese  never  allow  their  sugar-cane  to  produce  seed; 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  here. 

2d.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown  from  cuttings,  in  the  following  manner : 

When  the  cane  is  cut  down  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  bound  in  bundles; 
the  leaves  of  these  top-cuttings  are  taken  off.  Tlie  cuttings,  which  usu- 
ally have  four  or  five  joints,  are  placed  in  a  x>ond  of  fresh  water,  where 
they  remain  in  soak  for  some  twenty  days,  at  which  time  the  joints  men- 
mentioned  will  have  thrown  out  sprouts  or  buds. 

These  will  be  some  4  or  5  inches  in  length;  the  cuttings  are  then 
planted  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart  and  on  an  angle  of  about  6(P.  The 
cuttings,  when  planted,  are  slightly  manured  with  bean-cake,  which  is 
the  compressed  pulp  of  the  yellow  China  bean,  which  grows  abundantly 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  empire.  It  requires  ten  months  from 
time  of  planting  betore  the  crop  is  matured  and  ready  for  harvesting. 

From  the  roots  of  this  crop,  they  being  well  fertilized  with  the  bean- 
cake  in  a  semi-liquid  form,  a  second  crop  is  produced.  A  third  yield  is 
sometimes  secured  in  this  manner,  but  only  where  the  soil  is  exception- 
ally rich.  If  the  soil  is  not  suflBciently  fertile  for  a  third  crop,  the  roots 
are  removed,  the  land  cultivated  and  manured  as  for  the  first  crop,  and 
cuttings  are  planted  every  two  years,  as  above  described. 
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3d.  The  cane  when  cut  is  collected  into  bundles  and  conveyed  by  men 
or  boats,  according  to  locality,  to  the  mill  or  crusher. 

This  consists  of  two  granite  cylinders  about  3  feet  in  length  by  18 
inches  in  diameter,  placed  perpendicularly,  the  lower  ends  revolving  in 
a  stone  socket,  the  upper  in  a  frame  of  wood  set  into  granite  uprights; 
attached  to  or  let  into  the  upper  end  of  these  cylinders  are  wooden  cogs, 
and  to  the  end  of  one  of  these  cylinders  is  attached  a  strong  wooden 
shaft  or  spindle,  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  Hxed  a  strong  cross  beam 
or  lever,  to  the  outer  end  of  which  is  attached  the  propelling  power, 
which  usually  consists  of  five  or  six  small  oxen.  These  are  driven 
around  at  a  rapid  walk,  the  cane  passed  between  the  cylinders,  the 
juice  running  down  into  a  small  trench  leading  to  a  cavity  of  20  or  30 
gallons  capacity,  formed  in  the  ground  5  both  trench  and  cavity  are  ren- 
dered secure  from  leakage  by  being  chunamed.  The  juice  is  then  con- 
veyed in,  buckets  to  the  boiling-pans  near  at  hand.  lam  told  that 
though  the  cane  is  passed  between  the  cylinders  several  times,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  juice  is  extracted,  when  compared  with  what  is  done 
with  the  improved  foreign  crusher. 

The  cane  after  being  crushed  is  frequently  used  as  fodder,  and  some- 
times is  dried  in  the  sun  and  used  for  fuel  for  boiling  the  sugar. 

4th.  The  boiling-pans  are  of  cast-iron,  the  greater  portion  of  those 
used  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  made  at  Fat  Shan,  some  15  miles 
in  the  interior  from  Canton.  They  are  some  18  inches  deep  by  about  4 
feet  in  diameter;  are  placed  in  brick- work  side  by  side,  usually  four  in 
number,  with  arches  for  fuel  underneath,  all  covered  with  a  mat  or 
thatched  shed.  In  some  of  the  larger  districts,  owned  by  wealthy  Chi- 
namen, several  sets  of  these  pans  may  be  found  under  one  roof. 

I  visited  a  large  rock-candy  manufactory  at  Fat  Shan,  a  few  days 
since,  and  learned  that  the  best  (quality  of  this  article  is  made  from  white, 
and  a  poorer  article  from  brown,  sugar,  in  the  following  manner : 

The  sugar  is  placed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  in  a  large 
boiling-pan,  similar  to  the  ones  described,  and  boiled  down  to  the 
proper  consistency,  which  is  ascertained  by  putting  a  small  quantity 
into  cold  water.  If  it  hardens  at  once  it  is  then  time  to  run  it  off  into 
earthen  jars.  These  jars  hold  about  oO  pounds  each.  They  are  always 
broken  in  three  or  four  parts,  and  these  parts  are  then  bound  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lime  cement  and  a  few  bamboo  or  rattan  hoops. 
The  hot  liquid  is  then  put  into  these  broken  jars  and  a  network  of  bas- 
ket splints  is  placed  over  each  jar,  the  ends  of  the  splints  extending  in 
difterent  directions  through  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  If  the 
temperature  is  cold  it  will  crystallize  in  about  flt'teen  days;  if  warm,  it 
requires  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  days.  As  it  crystallizes  it  adheres 
to  the  splints ;  the  portion  not  crystallizing  settles  to  the  bottom.  The 
jars  are  then  placed  with  bottom  part  turned  partly  up  over  empty 
ones  to  allow  the  molasses  to  run  out.  When  sufficiently  drained  the 
jars  are  removed,  the  hoops  taken  oft',  and  with  a  small  hatchet  the 
parts  pried  asunder;  the  candy  is  then  broken  from  the  splints  and  spread 
out  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time  to  purify  or  bleach,  then  assorted  and 
packed  into  wooden  tubs  holding  from  40  to  50  pounds,  and  sent  to 
market. 

Two  qualities  are  always  found  in  the  jars,  that  at  the  bottom  being 
darker,  and  of  course  of  less  market  value. 

The  drainings  from  these  jars  are  reboiled  and  a  poorer  quality  of 
brown  sugar  producetl ;  from  the  refuse  remaining  after  this  last  pro- 
cess a  cement  is  made  by  mixing  with  lime. 
46  c  R — ^VOL  II 
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Consular  Agent  Williams  gives  the  following  detailed  statement  of  the 
process  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known  as  **  green  sugar.'' 

December  is  the  month  when  they  begin  to  boil  the  juice ;  «« it  i& 
taken  from  the  crushers  in  buckets  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  four  iron 
boiling-pans ;  a  man  is  in  attendance  who  bails  the  juice  from  one  pan 
to  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  is  brought  to  a  boil  a  small  portion 
of  lime  is  put  in,  and  the  white  of  one  or  two  eggs  is  put  in  each  i)an. 
After  a  short  time  the  dirt  and  refuse  come  on  the  surface,  which  is  all 
skimmed  off  from  time  to  time  while  the  sugar  is  boiiing.  When  suffi- 
ciently boiled  it  is  run  off  into  a  wooden  cooler  about  7  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  and  I  foot  deep ;  and  while  in  the  hot  liquid  state  a  man  begins  to 
stir  it  back  and  forth  with  a  piece  of  wood  1  foot  long,  6  inches  broa4l^ 
by  1  inch  thick,  attached  in  the  center  to  a  handle  4  feet  long.  With 
this  wooden  hoe  he  ktH?ps  the  liquid  in  constant  motion  until  it  begins 
to  granulate  and  cool,  and  when  cool  enough  several  men  mix  and  rub 
it  with  their  hands  until  all  the  lumps  are  bruised  and  the  sugar  becomes 
all  of  one  color,  which  is  a  dark  yellow ;  it  is  then  put  in  baskets  and 
sold  to  sugar-dealers,  who  put  it  up  in  mat  bags,  and  then  brought  to 
market  for  sale  to  merchants  for  shipment. 

The  sugar  principally  exported  to  foreign  countries  is  what  is  kno^Ti 
as  "clayed  sugar,"  and  is  made  as  follows :  < 

When  the  juice  is  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  are  put  into  each  pan,  which  serves  as  aclarifier;  when  sufficiently 
boiled  it  is  run  off'  into  conical-shaped  earthenware  jars ;  these  are 
placed  in  rows,  either  over  a  chunamed  trench  leading  to  a  larger  re- 
ceptacle or  over  empty  jars.  In  the  bottom  of  each  jar  containing  the 
sugar  is  a  small  aperture  in  which  is  placed  a  wisp  or  bung  of  straw; 
when  the  sugar  has  become  sufficiently  granulated  by  cooling  and  an 
occasional  stirring,  the  straw  bung  is  slightly  loosened,  the  portion  not 
becoming  sugar  escapes  into  the  trench  or  empty  jars.  When  suffi- 
ciently drained  a  thin  layer  of  straw  is  placed  over  the  sugar,  and  over 
this  a  thick  layer  of  clay.  The  jars  are  then  packed  away  in  a  dry 
place,  where  they  remain  from  thirty  to  forty  days,  according  to  the 
state  of  temperature.  If  cold,  forty ;  if  warm,  thirty  days.  The  corer- 
ings  and  Btraw  bungs  are  then  removed,  and  each  jar  will  be  found  to 
contain  three  qualities  or  grades  of  sugar,  the  upper  part  being  white, 
the  next  light  brown,  and  the  bottom  a  dark  brown. 

The  drainings  are  sometimes  used  for  distilling  purposes,  and  also  in 
making  cement,  as  above  stated. 

It  seems  there  are  two  kinds  of  cane  grown  here ;  one,  and  the  better 
for  sugar,  is  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and  much  harder  than  the  other, 
which  is  green  and  quite  tender.  The  latter  is  principally  sold,  in  pieces 
about  8  to  10  inches  in  length,  to  the  natives,  who  eat  it  in  its  raw  state. 

C.  P.  LmCOLN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Canton,  March  10,  1879. 


THE  MANUFACTUKE  OF  MATTING  IN  CHINA.  _ 

BeporU  Ml  Consul  Lincoln,  of  Canton^  on  the  manufacture  of  nvatting  in 
China,  from  the  planting  of  the  grass  until  the  same  is  woven. 

The  manufacture  of  matting  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  South- 
ern China,  and  is  one  of  the  very  important  industries  of  this  section. 
This  aiticle  of  tra<le  is  not  alone  confined  to  floor-matting,  so  much  of 
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-wbich  is  used  in  the  Umted  States,  but  enormous  quantities  are  used 
as  sails  on  all  native  sailing  <5raft,  being  much  cheaper,  and  in  this 
climate  equally  if  not  more  durable  than  the  ordinary  canvas  or  sail- 
cloth. 

Large  quantities  are  also  used  as  covering  for  boxes  and  packages  in 
which  tea,  sugar,  cassia,  «&c.,  are  exported,  also  in  making  money-bags, 
it  being  a  very  convenient  mode  of  handling  dollars,  especially  when 
broken  up  into  small  pieces  by  the  constant  stamping  or  "chopping'^ 
of  the  dollars,  as  is  the  custom  in  this  portion  of  China. 

The  plant,  used  in  making  mats,  sails,  &c.,  so  extensively  used  in  China, 
is  known  as  "aquatic  grass,'' also  as  "rush."  It  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively in  the  Shuihing  department,  on  the  West  Eiver,  some  seventy-five 
miles  in  the  interior  from  Canton.  I  have  visited  this  place  twice, 
where  I  saw  large  quantities  being  grown,  in  fields  flooded  with  water, 
as  is  done  in  rice  cultivation. 

It  requires  very  little  if  any  care  in  its  cultivation,  as  it  propagates 
itself  by  shoots  from  the  root,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  It  is  brought  to  market  in  bundles  of  about  twelve  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  if  of  proper  length  and  good  quality  sells  at  from  18  to  24 
cents  per  bundle,  each  being  sufiicieut  to  make  four  bed-mats,  or  six 
such  as  are  used  in  making  sails. 

The  district  of  Tung  Kuan  produces  large  quantities  of  this  grass,  but 
of  a  species  used  almost  entirely  in  the  manufacture  of  floor-matting. 
It  is  grown  in  fields  similar  to  the  other,  but  where  it  is  overflowed  and 
left  dry  by  the  flooding  and  ebbing  of  the  tide. 

It  is  said  to  grow  better  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  water,  where  the  water 
flooding  it  is  somewhat  brackish.  It  is  planted  usually  in  the  month  of 
June,  from  slips.  These  are  allowed  to  grow  for  about  two  months,  when 
they  are  replanted  in  rows.  The  soil  should  be  fertile,  and  is  usually 
made  so  by  manuring  with  bean  cake.  It  requires  nearly  one  year  to 
mature,  when  it  is  3ut;  the  shoots  or  straws  are  split  in  two  with  a  knife, 
and,  when  partially  dried  in  the  sun,  packed  in  bundles  as  described, 
and  either  manufactured  into  matting  at  the  city  of  Tung  Kuan  or 
brought  to  Canton,  where  there  are  several  extensive  manufactories. 

The  planting  of  slips  is  only  required  once  in  four  or  five  years,  as 
they  Bend  up  fresh  shoots  similar  to  the  sugar-cane  described  in  a  former 
dispatch.  If  not  replanted  every  four  or  five  years  they  become  coarse 
and  unfit  lor  use. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  the  largest  manu^BM^tories  here,  owned  by  a 
Chinese  firm,  Choey  Sun,  whose  brands  are  well  known  to  dealers  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  the  moim^  operandi  of  drying,  weaving,  &c., 
observed  by  me  there  may  be  of  interest,  I  will  say :  The  grass  when 
brought  to  the  manufactory  is  cftrefully  sorted,  the  perfect  being  used 
in  manafaeturing  the  finest  and  the  other,  poorer  quality. 

After  being  thus  sorted  it  is  made  into  bundles  of  two  or  three  inches 
diameter  and  placed  in  large  efurthen ware  jars  holding  some  ten  gallons 
of  water;  several  hundred  of  these  were  standing  in  an  open  yard.  It 
is  allowed  to  remain  thus  in  soak  for  three  days,  when  it  is  taken  out 
and  dried  in  the  sun  for  one  day.  If  to  be  dyed  the  ordinary  red  color, 
which  has  been  for  years  much  in  vogue,  it  is  then  placed  in  other  simi- 
lar jars  containing  a  liquid  dye,  made  by  soaking  red  sapan  wood  chips 
in  water.  (Boiling  extracts  the  coloring  matter  more  rapidly.)  It  re- 
mains in  these  jars  for  five  days,  then  dried  one  day,  then  immersed  in 
the  dye  again  for  three  days,  when  it  is  usually  ready  for  use ;  but  if 
the  color  is  not  sufficiently  deep  it  is  again  placed  in  the  dye  for  two  or 
three  days. 
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It  i»  only  within  the  past  two  or  thre^  years  that  other  colore,  such 
as  green,  yellow,  and  blue,  have  been  used  to  any  extent,  the  impetus 
having  been  given  by  the  introduction  of  chemical  dyes,  tne  usefulness 
of  which  the  matting-makers  seem  to  fully  appreciate. 

The  solution  for  coloring  yellow  is  produced  from  the  seeds  and  flowers 

of  a  i>lant  common  to  China,  ^^  hui  f^.^    A  yellow  coloring  matter  is 

also  made  by  boiling  for  several  hours  twenty-five  pounds  of  Saphara 

japonica  in  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  and  adding,  when  cooled,  one 

pound  of  alum  to  each  ten  gallons  of  the  solution. 

Green  and  blue  are  produced  from  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the  "  lam- 
yip"  or  blue  plant,  which  grows  in  abundance  near  Canton.  To  the 
solution  thus  produced  a  small  quantity  of  chemical  dye  is  now  usually 
^ded.  In  dyeing  these  colors  the  straw  is  soaked  in  water  for  seven 
days,  and  then  immersed  in  the  coloring  matter  for  a  few  hours  only, 
the  solution  being  hot.  When  the  vegetable  dye  alone  is  used,  a  longer 
process,  similar  to  that  for  dyeing  red,  is  necessary. 

Fifty  looms  were  being  worked  at  this  manufactory,  eight  of  which 
were  large  and  forty  two  small.  The  large  ones  are  exactly  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  silk  loom,  and  are  used  in  making  the  very  wide  and  also 
the  damask  or  carpet  patterns.  Three  men  are  required  to  work  each 
of  the  large  looms,  their  wages  being  from  thirty  to  forty  cents  each  per 
-day.  Eight  yards  of  matting  from  each  loom  is  considered  an  average 
result  of  a  day's  work.  The  small  looms  are  certainly  rude  and  simple, 
each  being  worked  by  two  small  boys,  who  are  paid  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  day  each,  and  who  daily  weave  five  yards  of  most  i)er- 
-  feet  matting  of  the  more  ordinary  patterns. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  two  uprights,  driven  into  the  ground  about 
-five  feet  apart,  and  about  four  feet  in  height ;  two  cross-bars  fit  into  sock- 
ets in  the  uprights,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  about  eight  inches  from 
,the  ground.  The  warps,  which  are  strings  of  Chinese  hemp  (2J  yards 
in  length),  are  then  passed  over  the  upper  and  round  beneath  the  lower 
•xsross-bar,  through  the  holes  in  the  weaving-bar,  and  being  drawn  taut, 
are  fastened  by  both  ends  to  a  long,  thin  piece  of  bamboo  placed  paral- 
lel with  and  just  below  the  lower  crossbar. 

The  weaving-bar  and  most  important  part  of  the  loom  consists  of  a 
piece  of  wood  varying  in  length  according  to  the  width  of  the  matting 
required  and  about  two  inches  square;  through  this  small  holes  are 
pierced  at  different  intervals,  into  which  the  warps  are  passed  as  stated; 
the  bar  can  thus  be  worked  up  and  down  in  the  warps  by  means  of  han- 
dles near  the  extremities.  These  holes  vary  in  distance  from  each 
other,  according  to  pattern  desired.  Alternately  on  top  and  bottom 
the  holes  are  enlarged  or  forme<l  into  slots  converging  at  the  center  of 
the  stick.  When  the  warps  have  thus  been  arranged  and  bundles  of 
different  colored  straw,  sufficiently  dampened,  deposited  near  the  loom, 
one  of  the  boys  raises  the  weaving-bar  to  the  top  of  the  warps,  tipping 
it  forward,  the  slots  in  the  bar  allowing  the  alternate  warps  to  remain 
perpendicular,  the  holes  carrying  the  others  forward,  thus  separating 
them  sufficiently  to  admit  of  a  single  straw  being  passed  between  them. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  long,  flat  piece  of  bamboo,  a  notch  being  cut 
near  the  end,  into  which  one  end  of  the  straw  is  placed  and  then  used  as 
a  shuttle.  When  the  bamboo  is  withdrawn  the  weaving-bar  descends, 
carrying  the  straw  to  the  bottom;  the  bar  is  then  raised  again  ana 
tipped  down,  thus  carrying  the  warps  backward  which  had  just  before 
been  passed  forward,  the  work  of  the  shuttle  being  repeated.  As  the 
weaving-bar  presses  the  straw  down,  the  weaver  gives  the  ends  of  the 
straw  a  half  turn  round  the  outside  warps,  the  operation  as  described 
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being  repeated  until  the  warps  are  full,  the  ^edges  are  trimmed,  the  warps 
untied,  the  matting  (now  two  yards  in  length)  removed,  and  a  new  set 
of  warps  put  on. 

The  matting  thus  woven  is  then  dried  in  the  sun  and  over  a  slow  fire. 

The  shrinkage  consequent  on  this  drying  is  nearly  four  yards  in  forty. 
When  dried  it  is  stretched  on  a  frame  and  worked  down  tight  by  hand, 
then  sent  to  the  packing  house,  where  numerous  men  are  engaged  in 
fastening  the  two  yard  lengths  together,  it  requiring  twenty  lengths  to 
make  the  ordinary  roll.  The  fastening  together  is  done  by  taking  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  wari)s  of  one  piece,  and,  by  means  of  a  large  bam- 
boo needle,  passing  them  back  and  forth  through  the  reeds  of  another 
piece,  in  fact  sewing  them  together.  Each  roll  of  forty  yards  is  then 
nicely  covered  with  a  coarse,  plain,  straw  mat,  marked  and  numbere<l 
rea<ly  for  shipment. 


DEIWIHARK. 

BUTTER  MAKING  Df  DENMARK. 

Report  of  a  lecture  on  icehouses  and  temperature  variations  in  butter ^  de- 
livered by  Professor  Fjord  at  the  Royal  Banish  Agricultural  Society  of 
Copenhagen, 

[Translated  by  Consul  Ryder.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith  subjoined,  a  report  of  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  of  this  city  by  Do- 
cent  Fjord,  which  no  doubt  will  prove  of  interest  to  those  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  The  report,  which  gives  an  account  of 
some  experiments  on  the  laws  of  dwindling  loss  in  ice-houses,  and  tern- 
perature  variations  in  butter  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  or  during  its 
transport  in  common  butter-casks,  has  been  taken  down  by  me  in  short- 
hand, with  the  help  of  inclosed  tables,  and  is  as  follows. 

The  lecturer  stated  that  the  first  experiments  had  been  carried  out 
partly  with  the  aid  of  the  funds  which  in  the  latter  years  have  been 
granted  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  through  the  support  of  individuals, 
who  have  so  arranged  their  ice-houses  that  the  water  from  the  melted 
.  ice  could  be  measured  daily.  For  this  purpose  the  icebox  must  have  a 
wooden  floor,  which  is  either  made  tight  by  caulking,  as  in  a  ship's  deck, 
or  else  is  covered  over  with  a  zinc  or  copper  covering.  Of  such  ice- 
houses, 8  altogether  have  been  built,  in  which  the  loss  has  been  daily 
measured. 

The  measuring  of  the  loss  was  extended  over  four  years,  and  the  lec- 
turer wa«  enabled  to  show  such  a  regularity  in  the  loss  that  fixed  rules 
could  be  laid  down  how  the  loss  could  be  reckoned  beforehand.  The 
experiments  had  plainly  shown  that  the  loss  in  these  ice-houses  of  such 
various  sizes,  mainly,  from  200  to  27,000  cubic  feet,  took  place  after  the 
same  physieal  law  as  that  by  which  heat  is  carried  through  conductors  5 
and  equally  as  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  let  through  different  matters 
is  dependent  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the  medium,  so  is  the  loss  of 
the  ice-houses  dependent  upon  a  ^*  loss  tabular,''  which  is  the  same  for 
ice-houses  of  every  size,  where  the  construction  and  situation  with  regard 
to  shade  are  similar,  and  the  houses  either  are  not  in  use,  they  are  then 
called  exi)erimental  ice-houses,  or  they  are  in  use  in  like  manner  either 
as  household  or  dairy  use. 
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Although  the  loss  can  be  measured  ia  the  same  way  as  the  con- 
ducting  of  heat^  still  this  warmth  is  not  to  be  looked  on  as  the  only 
cause  of  the  loss,  because  warm  air  can  at  the  same  time  penetrate  into 
the  house,  especially  when  in  use,  and  the  air-streams  on  the  outside  of 
the  ice-box  will  in  a  measure  taJ^e  effect  on  the  isolating  substances. 
The  further*on  mentioned  tabular  loss  during  the  given  trials  must 
mainly  be  considered  such  as  would  hold  good  where  a  house  adjoining 
to  others  had  a  like  amount  of  shade  and  shelter.  It  is  also  taken  for 
granted  that  it  has  an  exterior  wall,  with  a  layer  of  straw  of  2  feet  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  ice-box.  The  ground  loss  must  be  brought  down 
to  about  twelve  inches  for  the  year,  but  this  can  be  arrived  at  without 
the  use  of  a  wooden  flooring. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  loss  in  one  and  the  same  ice-house,  &om 
month  to  month,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  the  small  ice-houses  of  the 
Agricultural  High  School  even  from  day  to  day,  rises  and  falls  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  month,  and  day.  For  example, 
when  a  mean  temperature  of  16o  gives  a  daily  loss  of  80  pounds,  so  will 
a  mean  temperature  of  12^  give  60  pounds,  of  8^  40  pounds,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  5  pounds  for  1^  of  mean  temperature.  The  loss  per  degi*ee 
of  heat  was  as  near  as  possible  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer'and  autumn,  at  least  until  the  house  was  half  emptied,  and  likewise 
it  had  no  influence  when  the  house,  by  a  more  or  less  careful  filling, 
happened  to  contain  more  or  less  ice — that  is  to  say,  35  or  45  pounds 
per  cubic  foot ;  but  naturally  there  remained  a  larger  quantity  of  serv- 
iceable ice  where  a  larger  quantity  had  been  laid  in.  In  the  spring,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  regular  conformity  of  loss  before  the  ice 
mass  was  thawed  through,  and  this  only  occurred  in  the  large  ice- 
houses where  the  ice  h^  been  collected  during  hard  frost,  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  difference  in  the  greater  or  lesser  loss  during 
spring,  according  to  the  ice  having  been  colle<ited  duriug  frost  or  thaw, 
could,  however,  not  be  calculated  at  more  than  5  per  cent.  In  ice- 
houses of  different  sizes  it  had  been  proved  that  it  is  not  the  room 
space  of  the  ice-house,  but  rather  the  surface  of  the  ice-box,  namely,  the 
area  of  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling,  which  regulate  the  extent  of  the  loss, 
and  in  such  way  that  the  loss  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area.  The 
same  amount  of  loss  will  therefore  take  place,  for  example,  on  100 
square  feet  of  area,  whether  the  ice-box  has  an  area  of  216  square  feet, 
as  in  the  smallest  of  the  ice-houses,  or  of  600,  as  in  the  medium  ones,  or 
of  600  to  700,  as  in  the  largest.  The  daily  loss  for  100  square  feet  of 
surface,  and  with  one  degree  of  mean  temperature,  the  lecturer  defined  as 
being  the  amount  of  loss;  and  by  an  autographed  table,  over  the  loss 
during  twenty-one  months'  observations  in  three  experimental  ice-houses 
of  216,  381,  and  8,192  cubic  feet,  it  was  shown  that  the  loss  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  size  of  the  house  nor  the  degree  of  heat  In  1876-79 
the  amounts  of  loss  were  given  in  order  after  the  size  of  the  houses,  for  . 
August,  with  1.31,  1.35,  1.34,  1.38,  1.37.  The  lecturer  placed  the  loss 
for  the  experimental  ice  houses  at  1.4. 

The  household  ice-houses — two  at  Vallo  and  one  at  the  Coast  Hospi- 
tal (1,000  to  1,400  cubic  feet) —which  are  provided  with  outer  and 
inner  tight-closing  but  not  isolated  wooden  doors,  had  had  in  the  same 
time,  when  they  had  been  in  use,  an  equal  amount  of  loss,  namely^ 
about  1.7  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  experimental  ice-houses, 
and  the  same  amount  of  loss  was  found  in  the  large  dairy  ice- 
houses. The  increase  proceeds  partly  from  the  incomplete  protection 
which  the  wooden  doors  afford,  even  when  they  are  tight-closing,  partly 
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becaase  the  doors  at  timea  are  left  open  during  nse,  and  probably  abo 
from  the  doors  not  being  quite  tight.  The  warm  air  which  is  introduced  i 
iu  the  house  whilst  the  doors  are  opened  and  shut  has  but  a  trifling  iur 
flueuce,  as  100  cubic  feet  of  summer  warmth  can  only  melt  one  pound  of 
ice ;  but  if  one  carelessly  allows  the  doors  to  remain  open  or  ajar,  or  if. 
they  are  insufficiently  tight,  then  can  several  hundred  cubic  feet  of  aij? 
be  introduced,  and  thus  the  loss  will  be  considerably  increaaed  and  at 
the  same  time  irregular. 

When  100  square  feet  of  surface^  with  1^  of  mean  temperature,  give  a 
daily  loss. of  1.7  pounds  of  ice,  so  can  the  loss  in  ice-houses  of  any  si^e . 
be  easily  ascertained  for  each  month  in  the  year  or  for  the  whole  year,  of 
normal  temperature,  and  for  a  normal  ice-saving  ye^w  when  part  of  the 
ice  can  ba  reckoned  as  having  been  housed  during  frost  and  during, 
thaw.  The  amount  of  loss  being  known,  the  remaining  ice — serviceable 
ice— will  be  the  dift'erenoe  between  the  noused  mass  and  the  loss,  and 
the  reverse  when  it  is  known  how  large  a  quantity  of  ice  is  required  for 
household  purposes  or  for  the  dairy.  So  can  the  size  of  the  ice  house  be 
calculated  4 

Calculation  of  iks  lo88  during  the  year  and  the  remaining  ice  (aerviceoAle  ice)t  wi'^  <»  ^^98  of 
1.7  poundsy  and  when  the  housing  has  heeii  made  at  different  intervals. 


Ice-housca. 
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36.3 

28.2 
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From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  with  careful  Uling 
^45  pounds)  the  loss  in  cubic  feet  will  approach  very  nearly  with  the  area 
of  the  ice-box  in  square  feet,  and  there,  therefore,  melts  in  a  year  an  ice 
mass  which  has  that  area  oi  ground  surface  and  is  12  inches  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  where  there  are  only  35  pounds  per  cubic  foot  in  the  filling 
there  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  melted  layer  increased  to  12xH=15| 
inches.  From  the  greatness  of  the  numbers  in  the for  service- 
able, the  great  importance  is  further  made  manifest  in  a  careful  filling 
of  the  small  ice-houses.  As  a  general  rule  for  all  ice  housing,  it  is  shown 
that  the  smaller  the  surface  can  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
ice,  so  much  less  will  the  loss  be,  and  it  is  therefore  absolutely  to  be 
avoided,  when  the  ice  is  preserved  in  "batteries''  in  turf  ground,  to  col- 
lect it  in  two  or  three  small  batteries  instead  of  one  large  one,  and  like- 
wise to  lay  out  a  small  long  one  rather  than  one  of  equal  breadth  and 
length. 

The  liH^turer  next  dwelt  upon  different  experiments^  showing  that  the 
dwindling  loss  took  place  under  the  same  diminishing  laws  in  houses 
thart  had  not  a  tight  wooden  flooring,  but  were  of  turf-ground,  sawdust, 
heftth,  leaf-wood,  under  the  ice.  In  four  houses  at  the  agricultural 
Irigh  school,  two  with  and  two  without  shade,  trials  had  been  made,  as 
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also  m  the  experimental  ice-house  of  the  agricultural  society  in  Svend- 
borg  in  1878.  As  the  ice  in  these  houses  was  left  solely  in  the  way  of 
experiment,  and  none  of  it  taken  for  use,  the  loss  at  the  close  of  the 
trial  on  the  3d  Norember  of  last  year  could  thereby  be  determined,  the 
ice  being  leveled,  the  side  loss  filled  up,  and  the  distance  from  the  ceil- 
ing to  the  ice  measured.  The  loss  for  the  two  experimental  houses 
which  stood  in  the  shade  was  1.4 :  for  the  two  without  shade,  1.5.  Both 
had  exterior  walls  ai.d  one  ell  ot  straw,  but  in  the  one  of  them  the  ice- 
box is  a  walled  box,  the  other  a  wooden  box.  Both  had  a  flooring  of 
three-fourths  ell  of  turf-ground.  The  loss  was  equal.  In  the  Svend- 
borg  house,  which  is  divided  into  eight  compartments,  four  toward  the 
east  and  four  toward  the  west,  the  extraordinary  difference  was  shown 
that  in  the  easterly  half  of  the  house  the  loss  was  1.5,  while  in  the  west- 
erly half  it  was  2,  which  would  evidence  that  the  westerly  sun  was  the 
most  dangerous  to  ice.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  shade  with  the 
morning  sun,  while  there  is  none  later  in  the  day.  The  west  side  lies 
entirely  free.  The  house  has  wooden  partitions.  This  year  the  experi- 
ment is  being  renewed  with  bricked  outer  walls.  In  the  same  ice-houses 
trials  were  made  over  the  ground  loss  with  different  thicknesses  of  uuder- 
layers,  and  with  the  following  results : 
The  ground  loss  until  the  3d  of  November  wa^  for — 

Inches. 

Two  compartments,  with  11|  incbes  of  leaf-\rood  nnder  the  ice 14. 3 

Two  compartments,  with  If^  inches  of  leaf-wootl  under  the  ice 15. 3 

Two  compartments,  with  13  inches  of  tnrf-ground  under  the  ice 15. 8 

Two  compartments,  with  23  inches  of  turf-ground  under  the  ice 8. 0 

From  this  result  it  would  aj^pear  that  12  inches  of  leaf- wood  give  a 
somewhat  better  security  than  12  inches  of  turf- ground,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  rather  surprising  disproportion  that  an  increase  of  thick- 
ness of  the  lajer  of  leaf- wood  is  more  of  a  disadvantage  than  a  benefit, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  ground  loss  is  diminished  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  turf  ground  layer.  These  trials  are 
also  being  renewed.  The  greupd  loss  in  the  house  at  the  agricultural 
high  school,  with  18  inches  thickness  of  heath  as  layer,  was,  during  the 
'  same  period,  13.2  inches. 

Of  the  influence  which  the  thickness  of  the  isolating  layers  on  the 
sides  exercises  on  the  dwindling  loss  no  trials  have  yet  been  made, 
neither  as  regards  the  difference  afforded  by  an  outer  wall  of  masonry 
as  compared  with  one  of  wood,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubtful  but  that 
the  foregoing  mode  of  calculation  may  be  used  in  all  cases  when  only  the 
loss  is  fixed  for  the  different  methods  of  preservation. 

Finally,  experiments  have  this  year  been  made  on  a  larger  scale  with 
salt-water  ice  coUected  during  frost  about  one-half  mile  north  of  Copen- 
hagen. This  ice  has  been  preserved  equally  as  well  as  fresh- water  icej 
but  it  was  somewhat  i)orou8,  so  that  2  to  3  pounds  less  per  cubic  foot 
was  contained  in  it. 

The  lecturer  next  proceeded  to  dilate  over  another  series  of  experi- 
ments— the  temi)erature  variations  in  butter  when  in  a  state  of  repose, 
as  during  transx>ort  by  rail  and  steamer. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  consequence  of  an  application  made 
to  him  by  Professor  Segdse  for  advice  how  to  prevent  the  butter  in- 
tended for  the  London  Exhibition  frx>m  being  injured  by  an  eventual 
high  rate  of  summer  heat,  namdy,  like  that  which  had  been  so  iiyurioos 
during  the  Exhibition  at  Svendborg  in  1878.  The  object  in  view  should 
be  the  obtaining  such  an  artificial  cooling  that  it  did  not  at  the  same 
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time  cause  any  detonating  effects  to  the  state  in  which  the  butter 
should  be  exhibited.  The  lecturer,  to  be  enabled  to  give  such  advice, 
should  ascertain  first  at  what  rate  the  variation  of  temperature  in  butter 
took  place,  and  next  at  what  temperature  the  latter  might  probably  be 
exposed  to,  not  only  at  the  exhibition,  but  also  during  the  transport  by 
rail  and  steamer. 

As  it  was  so  unusually  cold  for  some  days  before  as  well  as  during 
the  Exhibition  in  London,  the  prepared  cooling  apparatus  was  not 
brought  into  use ;  but  as  tlie  experiments  are  the  same  as  would  have 
been  made,  the  lecturer,  when  he  in  general  should  give  advice  with  re- 
gard to  the  transport  of  butter,  considered  that  the  work  done  had  an 
existing  value.  After  several  trials,  there  were  constructed  for  use  at 
the  London  Exhibition,  30  inches  long,  oval,  "6  by  10,''  closed  iron-tinned 
ice-preservers.  These  should,  immediately  after  arranging  the  butter 
at  and  during  the  exhibitions,  be  placed  every  evening  over  the  butter- 
casks;  they  would  thus  stand  in  a  cold  place,  and,  judging  by  the  be- 
low-given experiments,  would,  with  such  cooling  at  night,  even  with  a 
8ome]what  high  day  heat,  counteract  the  heating  anew  during  the  day 
to  that  degree  that  the  butter's  temperature  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
exhibition  will  be  pretty  nearly  alike,  and  equal  to  what  the  butter  had 
been  when  it  was  sent  from  Denmark. 

Cold  compartment  for  butter  at  exhibition  during  the  summer. 


Average  of  warmth. 


CoTer«  for  ice-box  and  batter-casks. 


a.  Two  layers  of  old  woolen  horse  cloths  .. 

b.  A  layer  of  new  woolen  horse  cloth 

«.  A  layer  of  thick  sheep's- wool  carpeting  . 
d.  Two  layers,  &  and  c 


mo 

19.3 
19.1 
19.1 


r^ 


11.0 
10.1 
9.7 

a3 


8.0 
9.2 
9.4 
10.8 


With  measuring  of  the  thermometer  taken  at  different  places  on  the 
butter,  partly  near  the  wood,  partly  farther  down,  and  partly  in  the 
middle,  the  lecturer  had  examined  how  rapidly  th6  butter  was  heated, 
and,  from  several  trials,  calculated  the  increasing  rate  of  heat,  partly  for 
each  separate  trial,  partly  as  the  mean  figures  of  the  trials  over  the  in- 
creasing rates,  of  which  there  were  autographed  tables  such  as  are 
herewith  transmitted.  There  were  also  obtained  the  increasing  rates  for 
the  cases  where  the  butter-casks  were  covered  over,  as  when  sent  over 
to  the  London  Exhibition,  with  a  layer  of  two  inches  of  rice-shells,  or 
with  a  lined  bag. 
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The  table  below  gives  s,n  average  of  these  inoreasiiig  rates : 

Imar^oHng  numbers  for  1^  diffigreJM^  of  Unip^rtXwrt  of  atmospkm^f  -r-  being  the  origimal . 

warmth  of  the  butter. 


One-third  cask. 


LengUi  of  tiro«. 


MeftB  warmth  ^^i^^ff**?? 
near   the 


of  butter. 


wood. 


f  :    I 


1  5 


i    °     ! 

Four  hours 0.16  ; 

Eight  homrs 0.26 

Twelve  hoars I  0.33  I 

One  day !  0.50 

One  and  A  half  days ' {  0.63  i 

Two  days j  0.70 

Three,  four,  and  five  days |  0.83 


0.07 

0.12 

0.17 

0.29    i 

0.40    , 

0.50 
fO.64/ 
<  0. 78  > 
(0.78) 


0.44 
a  57 
0.64 
0.77 


0.21 
0.31 
0.37 
0.49 
0.58 
0.64 

CO.  74? 
{  0.815 


One-eighth  caak. 


Keantenper- 
atureofoat- 
ter. 


Temperar 
tore  near 
the  wood. 


1 

t 

> 

-? 

5 

^ 

§ 

§ 

a 

o 

P 

CJ 

t> 

0 

0 

0 

0.26 

0.10 

0.53 

a37 

0.17 

0.65 

0.47 

0.23 

0.75 

0.71 

0.39 

0.88 

0.83 

0.52 
0.60 

(0.73? 
{0.78  J 

j 


0.2« 
CM 
0.37 
0.52 
O.Qi 
O.IItt 


The  temperature  of  the  oil  and  the  ^nean  temperature  which  the  oil  has  round 
the  butter  casks  during  transport  or  in  repose. 

The  heat  of  the  butter  originally  is  the  temperature  it  has  at  the  com- 
nieneement,  namely,  at  the  place  of  production  in  the  butter-room;  and  as 
the  increasing  rate  had  shown  itself  plainly  with  the  diflference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  tatter's  first  heat,  the  actual  increase 
can  be  easily  calculated  from  these  increasing  numbers :  namely,  the  in- 
creasing rates  for  the  butter's  average  temperature  in  an  uncovered  one- 
third  cask  will  be  for  each  day  0^.50 ;  if  the  butter  is  12^  and  is  exposed 
for  one  day  to  22^  temperature  of  heat,  the  diflference  will  be  1(P  and  the 
butter's  temperature  will  be  12^  +  0.5  x  10  =17o ;  aft«r  two  days  it  will  be 
19^,  and  so  on.  If  the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  32^,  then  the  but- 
ter would  already  after  eight  hours  have  been  12°  -f  0,26  x  20  17.2o. 

In  the  experiments  which  the  lecturer  had  made  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive proportions  in  the  railway-cars,  which  had  so  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  the  Zeeland  Railway  Company  that  they  were  either  left  at  the 
railway  station  or  could  be  run  between  Copenhagen  and  Masnesund,  a 
distance  of  65  English  miles,  owhig  to  the  cold  and  absence  of  sun  dimng 
the  summer  some  hinderances  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  they  were,  therefore,  incomplete.  The  wagons  which  had 
be^n  used  were  common  closed  baggage-cars,  and  the  measuring  of  the 
temperature  had  shown,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  heat  was  great- 
est at  the  top  of  the  car,  lowest  on  the  floor;  also  that  the  diflference  in 
the  temperature  of  the  air  and  in  the  temperature  inside  of  the  car  was 
very  considerable.  One  afternoon  at  four  o'clock  was  it  thus  in  the  lat- 
ter 15o.5  C.  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  which  was  21^.6  C,  and  the  tem- 
perature was  thus  over  the  melting  point  for  butter.  When  the  bag- 
gage-wagons employed  had  a  white,  dry  covering,  the  relative  propor- 
tions were  much  more  favorable,  and  ttiey  were  not  much  more  favor- 
able when  the  white  covering  was  watered;  but  the  most  favorable  re- 
sults, when  the  temperature  of  the  car  was  really  equal  with  that  of  the 
air,  were  obtained  in  using  a  closed  horse-car,  with  vent-holes  in  the 
upper  sides. 
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Experiments^  made  in  measuring  the  temperature  on  board  steam- 
ers took  place  daring  tfae»voyage8  between  Copenhagen  and  Thisted 
and  on  the  return;  between  Copenhagen,  Sveudborg,  and  Kolding;  also 
partly  between  Esbjerg  and  the  Thames*  These  trials,  which,  like  the 
former^  are  illustrated  by  the  herewith^inclosed  tables,  were  only  of  par- 
tial nature.  The  ocean  here  exercised  the  greatest  influence j  and  the 
ship's  hold  maiutained  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  than  this,  under 
the  influences  of  several  factors,  such,  namely,  as  the  sun  upon  the 
ship's  deck  aiMl  sides,  the  contiguity  of  the  cargo  to  the  engine  room^ 
also  if  the  ship  was  built  of  iron  or  wood,  and  so  on.  On  board  the 
steamer  Fylla  the  butter-room  was  in  the  upper  hold,  where  the  sun- 
beams  fell  i>erpendicularly  on  the  sides,  6^.  3  C.  warmer  than  the  water, 
while  the  variation  in  the  tem|>erature  of  the  butter-compartment  and 
the  water  on  an  average  during  the  whole  voyage  and  the  entire  butter- 
compartment  was  20.6.  When  the  temperature  of  the  water,  therefore, 
is  obtained,  one  will,  in  a  measure,  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  that  of  the 
ship,  and  by  the  tables  of  the  increase  of  temperature  in  the  butter 
can  also  be  calculated  how  largely  the  butter  is  heated  during  the  voy- 
age, namely,  from  Copenhagen  to  England,  &c.  One  also  comes  to 
learn  at  the  same  time  what  enemy  has  to  be  opposed  when  any  arti- 
ficial cooling  has  to  be  resorted  to.  In  conformity  with  the  observations 
of  the  Meteorological  Institute  over  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  taken 
from  the  light-ships,  the  highest  temperature  of  the  Cattegat  is  given 
at  I80  to  2(P  C,  and  the  Westwn  Ocean  a  somewhat  lower  temperature. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued  Professor  Selecke  tendered  his  thanka 
to  Docent  Fjord  for  the  trials  he  had  undertaken.  Even  if  one  ascer- 
tained that  the  simplest  contrivance — a  horse-car,  provided  with  vent- 
holes— -was  the  best  adapted  to  butter,  one  could  not  remain  stationary 
witU  this,  because  in  cases  of  transport  of  longer  duration  the  results 
would  nevertheless  be  very  unfavorable  for  butter  in  such  cars.  He 
would  in\'ite  Mr.  Fjord  to  continue  his  experiments,  in  order  that  one 
might  ascertain  how  one  could  obtain,  with  the  use  of  ice,  the  most 
favorable  results  for  butter  duiing  its  transport  by  land  carriage  or  by 
water.  Mr.  Fjord  made  mention  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Haveman, 
of  Iludkiobing,  sent  his  butter,  inasmuch  as  the  lecturer  had  recom- 
mended him  to  use  ice-boxes  of  the  same  construction  as  thovse  used  for 
the  London,  Exhibition,  and  placed  them  over  the  butter  casks.  He  had 
given  an  account  of  two  voyages  where  the  butter  had  a  temperature 
of  below  12^  li.,  while  the  ships  and  railway  compartments  were  about 
1(P  warmer.  Furthermore,  the  trials  made  by  the  lecturer  had  only 
l>een  for  the  puqjose  of  examining  those  questions  which  were  alluded 
to  in  his  lecture,  to  examine  their  difl'erent  relations,  and  what  could  be 
done  without  artificial  cooling.  The  continuation  of  the  experiments, 
among  other  things,  was  a  question  of  money,  and  they  were  by  no 
means  cheap  experiments  if  an  artiflcial  cooling  has  to  be  brought 
about,  especially  if  ice  has  to  be  used  sparingly. 

Councilor  Tesdortt'  brought  to  notice  the  great  advantages  derived 
by  the  Danish  dairy  thrift  through  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Fjord. 
With  the  use  of  ice  and  snow  one  had  now  become — differently  to  what 
was  hitherto  the  case-  master  over  the  butter.  One  had  avoided  the 
difficulties  of  former  times  and  was  more  independent  over  the  warm^ 
seasons  of  the  year,  at  the  same  time  that  the  business  had  been  cheaper, 
more  favorable,  and  easier.  He  tendered  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Fjord,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  older  ice-houses  constructed  by  him 
constantly  proved  to  be  practical  and  good,  but  at  the  same  time  invited 
him  to  go  on  with  his  experiments,  which  were  of  special  importance  in 
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proportion  as  Denmark  drew  nearer  to  a  market  in  London,  and  irhich 
Denmark  most  do  its  utmost  to  supply  with  a  fresh  article. 

After  the  discussion  over  Mr.  Fjord's  lecture  had  been  concluded, 
Councilor  Tesdorff  brought  under  notice  the  favorable  present  con- 
junctures for  butter  and  cheese  and  the  market  reports,  which  show  that 
Danish  butter  obtained  a  higher  price  than  Kiel  butter,  Dutch,  or  Nor- 
mandy. He  was,  therefore,  of  the  opinion,  now  that  the  milk  exhibition 
at  Uolbeck  and  the  judging  of  the  exhibited  articles  was  close  at  hand, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  an  impartial  view  of  Danish  dairies, 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  direct  attention  to  the  instruction  given 
to  the  dairy  hands  and  to  ask  the  question,  if  the  same  promised  full 
security  for  this  country  for  the  maintenance  of  this  valuable  product, 
whether  these  materials  were  of  that  scientific,  well-informed,  and  solid 
a  nature  as  the  dairy  business  called  for.  Daily  hard  and  earnest  work 
was  necessary,  and  the  hard  work  sometimes  pressed  heavily  on  the 
young  girls.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  society  should  take  up  the 
instruction  of  dairy  apprentices;  with  their  help  good  materials  might 
be  enticed.  After  having  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  procuring  female 
pupils  for  the  dairies,  the  lecturer  observed  that  many  good  subjects 
were  certainly  to  be  found  in  dairy  employment,  but  there  were  also 
many  of  inferior  description.  This  point  he  considered  of  such  impor- 
tance that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

Councilor  Valentiner  remarked  that  in  his  neighborhood  there  was  a 
want  of  female  dairy  pupils.  Professor  Selecke  made  mention  of  the 
active  int/crest  taken  by  the  society  in  regard  to  dairy  apprentices,  which 
had  ceased,  as  it  had  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  greater  state  of  perfec- 
tion than  what  had  been  obtained  without  the  co-operation  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  need  for  apprentices  was  perhaps  due  to  the  bad  times.  If 
steps  were  to  be  taken  in  that  direction,  the  lecturer  could  only  think  it 
was  to  be  done  in  that  manner  that'  one  sought  to  entice  good  dairy 
hands,  and  not  apprentices,  to  come  together,  giving  them  a  good  theo- 
retical education  during  a  short  time.  He  thought  there  was  more  sys- 
tem in  the  learning  that  was  given  in  this  country  and  was  carried  on 
according  to  set  rules,  and  with  the  use  of  the  given  material,  than  was 
the  case  in  other  countries.  Furthermore,  the  landed  proprietors  them- 
selves were  more  and  more  being  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  were, 
therefore,  better  able  to  carry  through  this  system. 

Councilor  Tesdorff'  duly  admitted  this  point ;  also  the  a<5ti\ity  dis- 
played by  the  dairy  assistants ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  at  pres- 
ent suoh  a  system  of  education  that  could  be  said  to  lead  to  continued 
progression.  It  wa^  necessary  that  progress  should  be  observable,  and 
that  one  had  not  to  wait  for  bad  times.  He  did  not  think  it  was  from  a 
pecuniary  point  that  the  education  was  prevented ;  he  was  rather  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cause  might  be  found  in  the  general  welfare.  He  re- 
marked that  in  Denmark  they  were  more  and  more  drifting  to  union 
dairies,  because  the  daughters  of  the  peasant  class  can  do  nothing.  In 
his  ojiinion  the  society  should,  after  careful  investigation,  make  choice  of 
farms  for  a  sort  of  practical  dairy  schools.  One  should  not  allow  this 
subject  to  take  care  of  itself,  nor  leave  it  to  private  individuals.  Three 
years  was  the  least  time  requisite  for  the  proper  education  of  a  dairy 
servant.  There  ought  to  be  more  steadiness  and  certainty  in  the  educa- 
tion in  order  to  give  a  securitv  for  the  ftiture. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhaifen,  March  2,  1880. 
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THE  PRODUCTIOK  OF  BUTTER  IN  DENMARK. 

Report  (supplementary  to  the  foregoitig),  by  Consul  Ryder ^  on  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  in  Denmark. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  r^tsumi  of  a  lecture  deliv^ered 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Copenhagen,  on  the  19th  ultimo, 
by  Docent  Fjord,  relating  to  the  production  of  butter  in  Denmark.  I 
may  add  that  this  report  contains  many  valuable  instructions  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  dairymen. 

Mr.  Fjord  began  by  stating  that  experiments  had  been  made  in  dairy 
thrift,  and  had  been  carried  out  partly  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the 
treasury  of  16,000  crowns,  and  partly  by  the  voluntary  assistance  from 
several  landed  proprietors.  Of  those  in  whose  dairies  the  trials  had 
been  carried  on  he  mentioned  Mr.  Tesdorff,  Mr.  Valentiner,  and  Consul- 
General  Pontopilan.  He  likewise  brought , under  notice  the  valuable 
aid  which  the  chemical  laboratory  conducted  by  Poly.  Cand.  Storch  had 
aftbrded  through  its  researches.  He  observed  that  what  he  would  now 
bring  to  our  notice  were  solely-  the  results  of  experiments  made  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  did  not  include  spring  and  summer,  so  that 
these  results  would  not  be  shown  in  their  entirety.  After  having  set 
forth  the  before-mentioned  statistical  tables  to  elucidate  the  normal 
bearing  in  the  produce  of  butter,  with  the  ice- water  and  bucket  system 
in  the  summer  season — namely,  with  ice,  after  10  hours'  scumming,  96 
pounds  of  butter,  and  after  34  hours'  scumming,  100  pounds ;  with  water, 
90  i)ound8,  and  with  the  bucket  likewise  90  pounds — all  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk — he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  enlarged  experiments 
made  in  the  winter  of  1877-'78,  His  lecture  was  closely  connected  with 
printed  statistical  tables,  which  were  circulated  amongst  the  audi- 
ence, and  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  barely  have  been  possible 
to  follow  the  lecturer.  As  only  a  minor  portion  of  the  figures  taken 
from  the  inclosed  extensive  lists  of  tables  are  given  in  the  present  ri- 
sumS^  it  would  not  have  been  in  my  power  to  give  a  complete  report  to 
the  Department  without  these  figures. 

Docent  Fjord  dwelt  fiyst  on  the  so-called  *'  heavy  milk."  Experiments 
relating  to  this,  where,  with  ice,  60  pounds  of  milk  had  been  required 
for  1  pound  of  butter,  w^hile  with  buckets  only  28  pounds  of  milk  had 
been  used  for  1  pound  of  butter,  had  proved  thfit  buckets  or  shallow 
pans  undoubtedly  were  more  suited  to  heavy  milk ;  and  that  which  is 
beneficial  to  milk  in  the  normal  state,  namely,  a  strong  and  rapid  cool- 
ing, is  of  detriment  to  heavy  milk.  As,  for  example,  in  the  case  where 
a  bucket  is  packed  with  straw  in  a  box  so  as  to  keep  the  milk  warm, 
there  only  went  32  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter. 
From  whence  is  this  heaviness  in  the  milk  derived  f 
It  was  thought  possible  that  it  might  be  attributed  to  the  foetus  of 
the  conceived  animal,  but  experiments  have  shown  that  of  the  milk  of 
cows  which  had  not  calved  for  one  year  there  was  required,  with  ice, 
69  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter ;  of  other  cows'  milk,  with  ice, 
51i  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of  butter;  in  tubs,  32  pounds  of  milk  to 
1  pound  of  butter.  Therefore,  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  foetus,  because 
milk  of  cows  which  had  not  calved  for  one  year  was  heavier  than  the 
other.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  proved  that  from  newly-milking 
cows'  milk,  with  ice,  there  only  went  28  pounds  of  milk  to  1  pound  of 
butter;  of  other  cows'  milk,  with  ice,  55  pounds  of  milk,  and  in  tubs, 
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30  pounds  of  milk  to  1  poand  of  butter.  The  normal,  proportion  was 
thus  evidenced,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  it  was  t^e  cows  of  longer 
milking  that  gave  the  heavy  milk.  This  was  further  shown  by  experi- 
ments carried  on  at  the  Gjdser,  where,  from  the  milk  of  cows  of  longer 
milking,  there  went  to  1  x>ound  of  butter,  after  10  hours'  scumming,  64 
pounds  of  milk,  with  ice,  and  after  34  hours'  scumming  58  pounds ;  and 
in  tubs  only  33  pounds  of  milk.  These  experiment*  were  carried  on 
from  November  30  to  December  13. 

Experiments  made  at  Ourup  had  shown  that  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  from  cows  of  longer  milking  had  given,  with  the  ice  system,  160 
pounds  of  butter;  with  water,  at  a  temperature  of  7^^^  hq  pounds; 
but  with  tubs,  151  pounds ;  and  from  newly  milking  cows,  respectively, 
100,  92,  and  101  pounds  of  butter.  The  lecturer  thus  laid  it  down  again 
as  a  settlement  of  the  main  points  that  that  which  benefited  the  mi4k 
from  newly  milking  cows  (namely,  the  ice  system)  was  injurious  to  the 
milk  from  the  longer  milking  cows.  This  was  further  corroborated  by 
comparative  tabular  figures  of  butter  produced,  according  to  which  the 
same  quantity  of  milk  from  longer  milking  cows,  with  a  temperature  in 
the  dairy-room  of  2  Jo,  in  tubs,  produced  100  pounds  of  butter,  and  with 
a  temperature  of  5^  in  the  dairy,  104  pounds  of  butter,  while  from 
newly  milking  cows,  respectively,  100  pounds  and  95  pounds.  If  it  were 
asked  whether  it  were  desirable  to  have  warmth  in  the  dairy-room,  it 
must  be  answered  with  regard  to  the  milk  from  longer  milking  cows  by 
"Yes";  for  milk  from  the  newly  milking  cows  with  "No."  Another  of 
the  statistical  tables  shows  that  the  milk  from  the  longer  milking  cows 
from  the  farm  "Beuzonsdahl,"  and  two  neighboring  estates,  throughout 
the  winter  has  been  heavy. 

Thereafter  he  came  to  statistics,  giving  explanation  of  experiments 
of  fodder  with  reference  to  heavy  milk.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  after  feeding  with  cake- fodder,  field  and  meadow  hay,  oat  and  bar- 
ley straw,  cake-fodder  soaked  in  buttermilk,  no  change  of  any  conse- 
quence had  occurred  in  reference  to  the  yield  of  butter.  The  milk  con- 
tinued heavy  and  yielded  much  more  butter  by  the  tub  than  by  the  ice 
system.  But  as  soon  as  the  cows  are  'turned  out  to  grass,  a  <^iMige 
takes  place.  The  ice  system  produced  the  greatest  yiekL  and  the  heavy 
Biilk  OMsed,  the  ice  giving  100  poiuidB  of  baiter,  the  tubs  98. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his  discourse^ 
which  had  reference  solely  to  the  centrifugal  exp^ments.  First  he 
/gave  some  general  illustrations  of  the  centrifugal  system,  whereby, 
-amoogst  other  tilings,  it  appeared  that  with  a  greater  rapidity  of  move- 
ment there  was  obtained  through  this  system  a  constantly  more  rapid 
separation  of  the  cream.  With  accompanying  models,  with  which  he 
experimented,  he  was  enabled  in  a  very  distinct  manner  to  give  his 
hearers  a  very  clear  ii^ight  into  the  working  of  the  centrifugal  system. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  different  descriptions  of  centrifuges.  In  the 
next  following  experiratmts  only  Lehfeldt's  eentrifoge  was  used  to  204 
(pounds  of  milk,  one  stroke  aoswmng  to  nine  evolutions.  He  ftrst 
spoke  of  the  careful  experiments  with  the  centrifuge,  which  had  gireii 
oi^st  satisfactory  results.  Thereafter  he  spoke  of  experiments  that  had 
been  made,  showing  what  eiiects  »  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  turning 
had  produced.  With  112  strc^es  to  the  minute,  the  yield  of  butter  had 
been  100  pounds,  with  94  strokes  92 J  pounds,  and  with  80  strokes  86^ 
pounds. 

Next  he  spjke  of  the  significance  arising  from  a  difference  in  the  time 
the  centrifuge  worked. 
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Trk^  bad  been  madeat  '^  Slagetee,"  and  it  bad  tbere  been  proved  timt 
witb  tbe  same  rapidity,  namely,  104  strokes  to  tbe  minate.  eqaal  to 
about  000  evolations,  the  yield  of  batter,  after  a  lapse  of  20  minutes, 
ymB  89^  pounds ;  after  30  minutes,  100  ])ouBds ;  and  after  40  minutes, 
106  pounds.  Anotber  trial,  where  all  the  cream  was  churned,  whilst 
with  the  former  only  one-quarter  of  the  cream  had  been  churned,  nearly 
the  same  results  were  obtained,  and  it  was  clearly  proved  that  it  was 
useless  to  allow  the  ceutrifuge  to  work  more  than  40  minutes,  because 
after  a  lapse  of  40  minutes' time  cream  lumps  were  found  in  the  scummed 
milk. 

From  a  similar  trial  between  Lehfeldt's  and  Wiustrusse's  centrifuges, 
of  which  the  first  is  calculated  after  a  greater,  the  other  a  lesser,  rapid- 
ity, it  was  shown  that  any  centrifuge,  equally  calculated  at  small  rapid- 
ity and  less  time,  is  an  impossibility. 

He  therefore  went  over  to  the  third  part  of  his  lecture — a  comparison 
between  Lehfeldt's  centrifuge  with  the  ice  and  tub  systems.  In  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  with  milk  which  had 
been  cooled  and  driven  to  Copenhagen,  it  was  sliown  that  with  the 
centrifuge,  after  30  minutes'  turning,  the  yield  of  butter  from  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  had  been  100  pounds ;  with  ice,  35  pounds  after  10 
hours'  scumming  and  47  pounds  after  34  hours'  scumming  j  and  with 
tubs,  86  pounds.  But  when  the  milk,  on  the  other  hand  (previous  to 
driving),  had  been  at  once  placed  on  ice  at  "Beuzonsdahl,"  it  had  yielded 
63  pounds  of  butter  after  10  hours'  scumming,  and  78  after  34  hours' ; 
and  with  tubs,  97  pounds.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  a  great  loss  in 
the  yield  of  butter  was  caused  by  driving  and  previous  cooling. 

Experiments  carried  on  during  October  and  November  in  the  Union 
Dairy  (Busk  &  Co.),  at  Slagelse,  gave  the  following  average  results: 
With  the  centrifuge  system,  104  strokes  or  900  evolutions  in  the  minute, 
with  a  period  of  30  minutes,  100  pounds  of  butter;  with  ice,  after  10 
'hours'  scumming,  88  pounds ;  after  34  hours',  87^  pounds.  To  1  pound 
of  butter  were  respectively  used  30  pounds  of  milk  (with  centrifuge),  i34 
pounds,  32^  pounds,  and '34i  pounds. 

He  then  came  to  tiie  experiments  made  at  Anno.  These  were  made 
every  morning  and  evening  in  the  month  of  February,  partly  with  milk 
from  the  farms,  and  paj1;ly  witb  milk  bought  at  the  Union  Dairy.  The 
avenge  result  obtained  with  the  milk  ^tn  the  farms  was.  With  the 
centrifugal  system,  100  pounds  of  butter ;  with  iee,  after'34  hoars' saitm- 
ming,  89  pounds ;  and  with  itubs  a>l8o  89  pounds.  Theiquantity  of  milk 
used  for  1  x>ottiid  of  butter  was,  respectively,  29,  32^,'and  32  pounds. 
With  respect  to  the  bought  milk,  the  eeittrifuge  gave  1^  <  ponttde  of 
butter,  ice  85  pounds,  and  tubs  ^  pounds;  and  to  1  pound  ^  of  butter 
there  went,  respectively,  26,  30,  and  31  pounds^  of  milk. 

From  these  frgures  it  will  be  seen  thattce«nd  tuba ^ve  nearly  similar 
results.  The  milk  thus  experinien ted.  upon  was  not  heavy.  In  the 
month  of  March  the  experiments  gave  a  somewhat  less  ^vocable  ^lesult 
for  the  centrifugal  system/ which  <Mose  solely  &om  a  lesd^»pidity  id  tiie 
evolutions. 

He  now  proceeded  to  the  last  point  of  his*  lecture,  which  ^^ml»raced  the 
analyses  partly  of  butter  and  partly  of  buttermilk.  These  analyses 
should  reply  to  the  question  why  the  eentrifugal'  system  gave  a  larger 
yield  of  butter.  Here  it  was  mainly  of  importance  to  have  decided  if 
the  reason  could  not  be  of  that  doubtful  nature  that  water  and  other 
elements  which  should  not  be  there  were  in  the  butter.  The  analyses 
had  fully  dispelled  any  such  fear ;  because,  in  3  pounds  of  butter,  there 
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were  detected  by  the  oentrifiige  45  quints  of  water,  or  about  one-half 
X>ound ;  with  ice,  47  quints ;  and  with  tuba  also  47  quints  of  water ; 
of  other  elements  were  respectively  found  4,  5,  and  6  quints  of  fatty 
matter  in  buttermilk.  From  100  pounds  of  sweet  milk  were  found  with 
the  centrifuge  9  quints,  with  ice  9  quints,  and  with  tubs  15  quints. 
It  was  thus  evident  that  the  reason  of  a  greater  yield  from  the  cen- 
trifugal system  was  due  to  the  fatty  substance  being  therewith  better 
separated  than  by  the  other  systems. 

It  was  further  shown  by  analysis  made  with  scummed  milk  that  with 
Winstrusstfs  centrifuge  (less  rapidity)  there  had  been  of  fatty  substance 
in  100  pounds  of  scummed  milk  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  cylinder 
partition  after  15  minutes  49  quints,  after  30  minutes  28  quints,  and 
after  60  minutes  24  quints.  The  remainder  of  the  milk  had  contained 
37  quints  of  fatty  matter.  Lehfeldt's  centrifuge  had  even  given  better 
results ;  so  that  the  fatty  matter  with  diverse  analyses  after  thirty  min- 
utes' turning  had  been  22  and  21  quints  to  100  pounds  of  scummed 
milk.  This  was  a  more  favorable  result  than  had  ever  been  given  by 
the  ice  system,  as  in  the  same  connection  with  these  good  results  the 
fatty  matter  was  29,  42,  and  47  quints  5  which  figures,  however,  it  must 
be  observed,  were  given  by  analyses  made  in  the  summer  season.  On 
one  single  day  in  October  100  pounds  of  scummed  milk,  at  the  Milk 
Supplying  Company  of  Copenhagen,  had  shown  a  fatty  substance  of  3 
pounds  and  28  quints.  The  milk  was  treated  by  the  ice  system,  and 
the  result  told,  as  the  lecturer  jokingly  remarked.  In  a  high  degree  of 
favor  of  the  scummed  milk  from  the  Milk  Supplying  Company.  He  fur- 
ther added  that  the  foregoing  analyses  on  the  whole  had  given  very  com- 
forting results,  as,  during  all  the  three  years  in  which  the  experiments 
had  l^n  carried  on,  scarcely  any  diflference  had  been  shown  between 
the  experiments  and  the  analyses.  Finally,  he  said  that  the  centrifuge 
had  not  performed  its  work  better  in  winter  than  the  ice  dairy  in  sum- 
mer. No  positive  result  could  be  arrived  at  before  the  centrifuge  had 
also  been  worked  in  summer.  As  regards  the  winter  season,  all  the 
before-mentioned  results  were  conclusive  and  in  a  high  degree  in  favor 
of  the  centrifuge ;  but  as  to  how  far  it  would  pay  to  use  it  he  left  to  the 
farmers  to  answer. 

Mr.  Tesdorflf  returned  thanks  to  Decent  Fjord  for  his  lecture  on  the 
extended  experiments  he  carried  on  during  the  past  year.  He  strongly 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  to  farmers  of  the  different  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Fjord  "in  times  like  thepresewt,^  when  it  is  necessary  to  exhaust 
every  resource  to  the  last  drop.  He  next  made  the  remark  that  it  might 
possibly  be  of  advantage  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  there  was 
only  milk  frt)m  the  longer-milking  cows  exclusively  to  use  tubs  for  the 
heavy  milk.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  it  as  being  his  conviction  that 
the  Danish  Chambers  and  Government  would  moreover  be  proud  to  vote 
the  necessary  ftinds  for  Mr.  Fjord's  experiments. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  foregoing  report  is  as  complete 
as  it  was  possible  for  me  under  the  circumstances  to  obtain.  The  lec- 
turer spoke  in  the  Danish  language,  and  there  were  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  both  as  to  this  and  the  short-hand  writing. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER,  Jr. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  April  28,  1879. 
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FRANCE. 


LYONS. 


Sistorical  re^ortj  by  Consul  Feixotto^  on  the  indxiMries  and  manufa<;tures 
of  Lyons  and  the  department  of  the  Rhone, 

The  department  of  the  Rhone,  in  which  the  city  of  Lyons  and  this 
consulate  are  situated,  takes  it«  name  from  the  grand  river  which  bathes 
its  eastern  shores.  It  was  organized  in  1793  from  the  oiiental  portion 
of  the  Ehone  and  Loire  departaients.  Two  ancient  provinces  concurred 
in  its  formation — the  Lyonnais,  by  more  than  325,000  acres ;  the  Beaujolais, 
with  nearly  240,000  acres.  It  covers  to-day  about  565,000  superficial 
acres. 

The  department  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  southeast.  One  single 
department^  the  Ain,  separates  it  from  Switzerland,  and  two  depart- 
ments, the  Is^re  and  Savoy,  from  Italy.  Lyons,  which  to  France  is  what 
Manchester  is  to  England,  except  that  silk  and  not  cotton  is  its  staple 
article,  is  the  capital  of  the  Rhone  department,  lying  317  miles  south- 
east by  rail  from  Paris,  63  miles  from  Switzerland,  and  about  95  miles 
from  Italy. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  formed  from  mountains  which  fall 
ia  an  eastern  direction  toward  the  large  and  fertile  plains  of  the  Saone 
and  the  Rhone.  These  mountains  have  but  a  medium  height,  but 
t)hey  are  important  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire;  in  other  words,  they  separate  the  rivers  which  diverge  towards 
the  Loire  and  those  which  descend  towards  the  Rhone,  and  there  is  in 
the  department  a  number  of  townships,  which  are  divided  by  the  two 
basins.  Among  these  streams  some  run  with  the  Loire  and  are  lost  far 
away  in  the  Atlantic,  while  others  reach  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Rhone.  The  Rhone,  though  not  the  longest  of  the  rivers  of  France,  the 
Loire  exceeding  it  in  this  respect,  is  first  in  rank  for  the  great  volume  of 
water  it  carries  to  the  sea.  It  flows  with  great  velocity  through  Lyons, 
passing  the  beautiful  bridges  which  separate  the  principal  business  por- 
tion from  the  eastern  quarters,  and  receives  the  Saone  just  below  the  great 
railway  station  of  Perrache.  The  Saone,  which,  winding  its  course  on 
the  west,  separates  those  districts  of  the  city  called  the  city  proper, 
and  the  Croix-Rousse  from  the  Fourvi^re,  presents  a  charming  aspect 
from  tlie  numerous  monasteries,  chateaus,  villas,  and  churches  which 
crown  its  heights,  while  its  njameroms  bridges,  some  of  solid  masonry, 
others  suspended  by  iron  cables,  light  and  ethereal  as  the  marvelous 
&brics  of  the  city,  make  up  a  scene  of  rare  and  striking  beauty. 

Being  very  mountainous,  the  climate  of  the  department  as  also  of  the 
<?ity  is  exceedingly  variable,  even  diflfering  in  degree  in  the  same  dis- 
trict and  arrondissement.  The  higher  elevations  are  naturally  colder, 
snow  covering  the  mountain  tops  throughout  the  year,  while  the  low- 
lying  portions  are  close  and  heavy  in  temperature ;  but,  though  the 
winters  are  cold  and  the  summers  are  very  warm,  the  average  or  gen- 
^•al  mean  is  temperate. 
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The  average  temperature  of  Lyons  during  the  year  is  11^^  to  12o 
E^aumur,  about  one  degree  superior  to  that  of  Paris.  The  average  for 
winter  is  2^.3  and  for  summer  21o.ll  j  spring,  10o.9 ;  autumn,  12°  84. 
Rains  are  frequent  and  fogs  of  common  occurrence  and  often  very  dense. 

Before  the  Eoman  conquest,  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone  was  covered  with  dense  forests  and  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  known  as  the  Segusiaves,  who  were  finally  subjected  by  the 
Arvemes  and  the  Eduens,  powerful  confederations  who  disputed  the 
supremacy  of  ancient  Gaul. 

Forty-one  years  before  Christ,  the  consul  Lucius  Munatius  Plaucus 
founded  upon  the  plateau  upon  which  are  now  situated  the  old  church 
and  new  and  rapidly-constructing  cathedral  of  Fourvi^re,  just  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  a  Roman  colony.  Lyons  thus 
first  received  the  Gaelic  name  of  Lugdunum,  and  was  so  favorably  situ- 
ated that  it  speedily  obtained  considerable  development. 

Agrippa  made  the  city  the  point  of  junction  of  the  four  great  high- 
ways which  he  ordered  to  be  constructed  for  traversing  the  whole  of 
Gaul. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  sojourned  three  years  in  the  palace  where 
later  the  emperors  Claude  and  Caracalla  were  bom. 

Aqueducts  (see  Appendix  I)  introduced  water  from  the  surrounding 
country ;  temples  and  a  theater  were  erected,  and  the  city,  hardly  yet 
founded,  became  the  pacific  rival  of  Rome  and  the  capital  of  the  Celtic 
Roman  province,  which  soon  took  the  name  of  Lyonnais. 

The  Emperor  Claude  accorded  numerous  privileges  to  the  inhabitants. 
Entirely  destroyed  by  fire  under  the  reign  of  Kero,  59  years  after  Christ, 
the  city  rose  from  its  ashes  more  beautiful  than  ever. 

In  the  year  102,  the  emperor  Trajan  erected  a  grand  edifice,  the  Fo- 
rum VetuSy  the  name  which  later  by  a  corruption  wa«  transformed  to 
that  of  Fourvi^e.    This  forum  fell  in  during  the  year  840. 

Adrian  and  Antonin  established  annual  fairs,  which  increased  consid- 
erably the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Christianity,  preached  by  an  apostle  from  Greece,  Saint  Pothin,  made 
numerous  proselytes  in  Lugdunum.  Their  first  persecution  took  place 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  apostle  of  the  new  faith  succumbed  as 
its  first  victim,  and  numerous  women  and  children  were  sacrificed  with 
him.  Twenty  years  later  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus  delivered  the 
city  to  flames  and  blood  in  punishment  for  its  having  sustained  the 
claims  of  Albinus,  his  competitor,  to  the  empire.  Saint  Trdn^e  and  18,000 
Christians  perished  in  these  massacres. 

When  the  Roman  power,  divided  in  the  interior  and  pressed  at  the 
exterior  by  floods  of  barbarians  from  the  north,  fell,  the  Burgundians 
became  masters  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  year  478  made  the  city  the  capital 
of  their  kingdom. 

Conquered  by  Clovis  in  500,  and  the  Burgundian  king  made  a  tribu- 
tary, the  two  sons  of  Clovis,  Clotaire  and  Childebert,  continued  the  work 
of  their  father,  and  in  the  year  558  Clotaire  added  the  vanquished  coun- 
try to  the  rest  of  the  French  monarchy. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Arabs,  masters  of  the  south  of  France,  seized 
Lyons  and  delivered  it  to  fire  and  pillage,  but,  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Poitiers,  Charles  Martel  crushed  these  formidable  invaders. 

Under  Charlemagne,  Lyons  was  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  at  the  death 
of  that  great  monarch  made  the  capital  of  Provence,  becoming  later 
(1024)  a  fief  of  the  German  Empke. 

Intestine  struggles  marked  the  next  epoch  in  its  history,  until,  in  1209, 
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Saint  Louis  put  a  term  to  these  quarrels  and  united  the  territory  and 
the  city  of  Lyons  to  the  Crown  of  France. 

Prom  the  commencement  of  1320,  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
Lyons,  favored  by  complete  liberty,  increased  very  largely.  The  wars 
of  Italy  caused  emigration  to  the  city  not  only  of  master  workmen  in 
silk  and  gold  fabrics,  but  great  capitalists,  who  engaged  immediately  in 
these  manufactures.  The  exhibitions  instituted  by  Charles  VII,  and 
organized  by  Louis  XI,  augmented  still  more  the  prosperity  of  Lyons, 
making  it  in  fact,  during  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  France,  distinguished  for  its 
marvelous  fabrics  of  silks,  its  cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  its  printing- 
presses,  its  hat  factories,  and  its  tanneries. 

The  Italian  wars,  so  ruinous  in  general  to  France,  exceptionally 
favored  Lyons,  which  became  for  a  long  time  the  seat  of  the  royal  court, 
but  the  defeat  of  Francis  the  First  at  Pavia  all  but  ruined  the  flourish- 
ing city. 

After  many  encounters  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Ly- 
ons, the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  which  occurred  at 
Paris  August  24, 1572,  brought  on  the  last  and  most  sanguinary  ex- 
plosion. More  than  1,000  Protestants  were  treacherously  slaughtered 
by  the  fanatic  populace. 

In  1594,  Lyons,  weary  of  fratricidal  strifes,  which  so  long  had  ensan- 
guined France,  declared  for  Henry  IV,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the  city 
gave  him  a  splendid  reception.  The  city  again  suffered,  in  1685,  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  her  inhabitants  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Il^antes,  which  suppressed  liberty  of  conscience  and  forced  from  France  the 
emigration  of  more  than  300,000  Reformers. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  a  frightful  inundation,  riots  of  workmen, 
occasioned  by  their  overwhelming  misery,  and  great  fires  marked  the 
calamities  of  Lyons ;  as  a  compensation,  however,  the  discoveries  of 
science  and  new  appliance  for  manufactures  gave  a  special  impetus  to  the 
industry  which  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  her  among  the  cities  of 
the  world. 

During  the  revolution,  Lyons,  which  had  risen  against  the  convention, 
was  subjected  to  terrible  scenes,  the  death  of  Eobespierre  alone  arrest- 
ing the  massacres  and  devastations  to  which  it  had  been  prey. 

Under  Napoleon  I,  Lyons  was  once  more  restored.  Jacquard,  in  1802, 
invented  the  loom  which  bears  his  name  and  which  was  destined  to  ex- 
ercise so  mighty  an  influence  upon  the  manufacture  of  silk  goods. 

The  defeat  of  the  Emperor  caused  a  foreign  invasion,  and  Lyons  wa« 
occupied  by  the  Austrians  March  21,  1814.  A  year  later,  Napoleon,  es- 
caping from  Elba,  entered  the  city  with  his  small  but  enthusiastic  army ; 
but,  vanquished  at  Waterloo,  France  was  again  oven  un  with  foreign 
foes  and  Lyons  reoccupied  by  an  Austrian  army. 

LABOR  RIOTS. 

Lyons  has  often  been  the  scene  of  what  we  at  home  call  "  strikes,*' 
and  sometimes  these  have  been  sanguinary  and  terrible. 

In  1829  the  city  gave  a  grand  ovation  to  America's  early  friend  and 
her  own  incomparable  hero,  Lafayette.  The  news  of  the  revolution  of 
July  was  received  with  joy  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  The 
change  of  government  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
drop  of  blood.  Unfortunately  a  commercial  crisis  occurred  soon  after, 
and  several  great  manufacturers  refused  to  submit  to  the  new  taritf  of 
wages  which  had  been  prepared  with  the  approbation  of  the  city  author- 
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ities  and  accepted  by  a  lar^e  number  of  fabricants.  The  workmen  rose 
in  an  insurrection  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  1831,  raised  the  black  flag- 
bearing  the  inscription,  "Xi/fe  wiih  work  or  death  in  cofwfta^,"  and,  crying 
*'  Work  or  death^^^  engaged  in  bloody  encounters  in  which  they  secured 
the  victory.  They  restored  order  and  respected  property,  but,  divisions 
speedily  springing  up  between  them,  their  eflPorts  resulted  in  nothing. 
On  the  3d  of  December  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marshal  Soult,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  took  possession  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  garrison.  The  new  tariff  failed  to  be  enforced,  the 
national  guard  was  dissolved,  a  strong  garrison  rei^laced  that  which  had 
retired,  and  forts  were  erected  on  all  sides  of  the  city. 

In  1834  a  new  insurrection  broke  out.  This  time  it  wa«  not  only  in- 
dustrial, but  political.  The  society  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man  ^  espoused 
and  made  common  cause  with  the  '^  Mutual  Society.''  The  struggle  was 
long,  bitter,  and  disastrous,  the  number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  troops  and  the  insurgents  exceeded  a  thousand,  and  several 
quarters  of  the  town  were  entirely  destroyed  by  cannon. 

Scarcely  had  the  traces  of  this  civil  war  been  effaced  when  a  terrible 
inundation  occurred,  causing  the  most  frightful  ravages,  the  marks  of 
which  still  remain  visible  in  some  sections,  and  are  recorded  by  stone 
tablets  in  others.  The  faubourg  of  Vaise  was  almost  entirely  carried 
away  by  the  waters  of  the  Saone.  It  was  necessary  to  navigate  in 
boats  in  a  great  part  of  the  city.  The  Rhone  and  the  Saone  mingled 
their  waters  upon  the  Places  Beilecour  and  Prefecture. 

But  the  flood  of  1856  proved  even  more  disastrous.  On  the  18th  of 
May  the  Saone  rose  to  such  height  as  to  invade  the  city  from  the  Place 
Terreaux  to  Beilecour.  On  the  2l8t  it  reached  its  maximum  elevation 
and  then  fell,  to  rise  again  on  the  30th. 

Unfortunately  the  Rhone  also  took  formidable  proportions,  flooding 
the  levee  of  T^te  d'Or  and  inundating  the  quarters  of  the  Oharpennes, 
the  Brotteaux,  and  the  Guilloti6re.  Numerous  houses  were  swept  away 
with  many  of  their  tenants.  Twenty  thousand  people  were  forced  to 
encamp  upon  the  ground  far  away  to  escape  the  deluge.  The  losses 
sustained  were  enormous.  Hapi)ily  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  evoked 
succor  from  all  quarters,  even  distant  countries  contributing  their  as- 
sistance. To  guard  in  future  against  such  calamities,  the  most  splendid 
and  substantial  stone  quays,  38  kilometers  in  extent,  have  since  been 
erected  on  both  sides  of  the  majestic  rivers  which  lave  its  shores,  and 
serve  now  as  ample  defense  against  all  possible  inroads  of  the  watery 
element.  These  quays,  planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  form  lovely  prom- 
enades surrounding  the  whole  city,  and  in  extent  and  architecture  sur- 
pass those  of  any  city  of  the  world. 

A  moment  troubled,  in  1849,  by  an  hieute  in  the  working  quarter  of 
the  Croix-Rousse,  but  speedily  suppressed,  Lyons  was  again  subject  to 
the  trying  period  of  the  war  of  1870-'71 .  After  Sedan  it  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  passing  through  anarchy  and  civil  war.  The  pop- 
ular passions,  but  imperfectly  repressed  during  the  war  with  Germany, 
at  length  burst  forth  into  an  explosion,  fired,  no  doubt,  by  emissaries 
from  the  Paris  Commune.  On  the  occasion  of  the  elections  on  the  30th 
April,  the  streets  of  the  Guilloti(5re  quarter  witnessed  several  bloody 
scones,  but  these  were  of  short  duration,  owing  to  the  energy  of  the 
troops,  and  on  the  following  day  order  was  completely  restored. 

Under  the  present  govei*nment  of  the  republic,  Lyons  has  been  per- 
fectly tranquil,  and  nowhere  in  all  France  has  it  motto,  "  Peace  and 
Labor,"  been  more  joyously  hailed  as  the  true  glory  of  an  enlightened 
and  civilized  nation. 
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POPULATION. 

According  to  the  census  of  1876,  the  population  of  the  department 
was  705,131,  composed  of  346,560  males  and  358,571  females  (an  excess 
of  the  latter  sex  of  12,011). 

From  this  point  of  view  the  department  ranks  the  sixth  of  France. 
These  figures,  divided  by  those  of  hectares,  give  253  inhabitants  to  eaeh 
100  hec^es  (an  hectare  is  two  acres,  one  rod,  thirty-five  perches),  or 
the  square  kilometer  (a  kilometer  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile),  showing  tnus 
the  specific  population.  France  entire,  counting  69  to  70  inhabitants  to 
the  square  kilometer,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  the  Ehone 
department  is  very  much  above  the  average  of  the  country.  Since  1801 , 
the  date  of  the  first  official  census,  this  department  had  gained  405,573 
inhabitants ;  thus  it  has  nearly  doubled. 

The  population  of  Lyons  (census  of  1876)  was  342,815. 

Lyons  consumes  55,592.000  kilograms  of  bread ;  27,185,000  kilograms 
of  meal;  826,700  hectoliters  of  wine;  10,600  hectoliters  of  alcohol; 
24,800  hectoliters  of  beer.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Lyons  consumes 
more  wine  than  all  England,  which  absorbs  but  350,000  hectoliters. 

LANGUAGE. 

In  Lyons  the  national  tongue  is  only  spoken.  In  the  rural  districts 
the  patois  prevails,  marking  thus  the  transition  prevailing  between 
the  north,  or  langne  cToilj  and  the  idiom  of  the  south,  or  langue  W  oo.  De- 
scending the  valley  of  the  river,  the  language  becomes  more  meridional 
in  form,  termination,  and  accent. 

RELIGION. 

The  predominant  religion  is  the  Catholic.  The  last  census  gave  658,986 
Catholics  and  only  5,885  Protestants,  and  866  Israelites. 

There  is  a  neat  English  chapel  and  a  very  handsome  synagogue. 
Public  schools  are  gnulually  superseding  the  Catholic  or  ecclesiastical, 
and  education  slowly  but  surely  taking  broader  dimensions. 

The  city  has  a  number  of  magnificent  churches  besides  the  cathedral 
of  Saint  Jean  and  the  rapidly  rising  Fourvi^re,  the  latter  occupying  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  superb  situations  of  any  church  in  the  world, 
commanding  a  view  of  Mount  Blanc,  eighty  miles  away.  The  gothic 
architecture  of  Saint  Nizier  is  particularly  remarkable. 

MORTALITY. 

The  average  life  of  Lyons  is  only  31  years  and  11  months.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  exceeding  births  for  the  week  ending  September  6  of  this 
year  was  49.  This  may  be  exceptionable,  but  I  have  been  constantly 
struck  with  the  excess  of  deaths  over  births,  particularly  when  count- 
ing the  still-bom,  which  average  weekly  from  10  to  12,  showing  the 
existence  of  infanticide  to  a  terrible  extent.  Yet  the  published  statistics 
give  more  births  than  deaths,  as,  for  example,  for  the  year  1875,  births, 
16,871  (plus  937  still-born) ;  deaths,  12,893 ;  marriages,  6,406.  Consump- 
tion, congestion  of  the  brain,  rheumatism,  and  throat  diseases  are  the 
predominant  causes  of  death. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  census  of  1872  showed  the  following  results  in  this  department: 

Unable  to  read  or  write 135,503 

Able  to  read  only 74,963 

Able  to  read  and  write 455,288 

Those  whose  state  of  instruction  could  not  be  verified 4,493 

Total  of  civil  population , 670,247 

The  department  possesses  1^057  schools ;  514  lay,  543  clerical.    The 

number  of  pupils  is  83,263,  divided  as  follows:  41.021  boys,  42,241  girls. 

A  separate  report  on  education  will  be  given  later.    (See  Appendix 

AGRICULTUBE. 

In  round  numbers  the  279,039  hectares  of  the  Rhone  department  are 
divided  as  follows: 

Arable  lands 116,000 

Meadow 49,000 

Vineyards 38,000 

Woods  or  forests : 36,000 

Marshlands 27,000 

The  balance  is  composed  of  sites  for  cities,  towns,  villages,  roads, 
river  lands,  &c. 

The  vine  is  cultivated  more  successfully  than  any  other  product  The 
principal  wine  is  the  Beaujolais. 

RAILWAYS  AND  EOADS. 

The  department  possesses  and  is  traversed  by  the  following  railways 
and  public  roads : 

Kilometers. 

Eight  railways 217 

Six  national  roads 227 

Nineteen  department  roads 397^ 

2,121  crossroads 4,498 

Two  navigable  rivers 123 

Two  canals 9 

France  entire  has  at  present  in  operation  23,000  kilometers  (14,376 
miles)  of  railways.  The  legislative  assembly  recently  voted  the  con- 
struction of  17,000  kilometers  (10,625  miles)  additional  railways. 

Freight  cars  are  enormously  deficient  and  the  stations  are  like  ware- 
houses, with  their  immense  accumulations  of  freight 

While  mnny  improvements  have  been  introduced  on  the  main  lines, 
particularly  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  both  in  passenger 
and  refreshment  stations,  and  the  running  of  rapid  trains,  essential  ne- 
cessities are  still  wanting,  and  sleeping  cars,  few  in  number,  are  pronded 
only  at  exorbitant  charges.  The  tariff  of  freight  for  first-class  merchan- 
dise from  Lyons  to  the  priuci])al  maritime  outlets  is  as  follows: 

To  Havre,  express  freight,  35  francs  the  100^ kilograms;  time,  2  days. 

To  Havre,  slow  freight,  12.50  francs  the  100  kilograms }  time,  10  to 
11  days. 

To  Bordeaux,  express  freights,  31  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  2J 
days. 

To  Bordeaux,  slow  freight,  11.50  francs  the  100  kilograms;  time,  12 
to  13  days. 

To  Marseilles,  express  freight,  18  francs  the  100  kilograms ;  time,  1 
day. 
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To  Marseilles,  slow  freiglit,  5  francs  tbe  100  kilograms ;  time,  5  to  6 
days. 

MANUFACTURES  AND   COIVIMERCE. 

The  department  of  the  Ehone  is  especially  industrial.  Its  commerce 
embraces  all  commodities,  but  its  industry,  however  largely  extended 
and  varied,  has  three  specialties,  which  has  given  it  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. These  are  its  chemical  productions,  its  manufacture  of  machines, 
and,  above  all,  its  silk  manufactures.  The  manufacture  of  silk  stufis, 
introduced  by  the  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century,  forms  the  most  con- 
siderable branch  of  the  Lyonnaise  industry  and  commerce. 

The  number  of  houses,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  silk  manufactures 
reach  to  nearly  GOO.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  80  houses  engaged 
in  the  raw-silk  trade,  and  about  60  commission  firms  whose  business 
extends  to  all  countries  of  the  globe.  The  manufacture  of  silk  tulles, 
owing  to  a  newly-perfected  loom,  has  regained  its  old  favor,  and  is 
largely  extended.  Silk  handkerchiefs  (foulards)  are  exquisitely  manu- 
factured, and  command  orders  from  every  country.  Trimmings  (tissues 
of  silk  with  gold  and  silver  in  particular)  are  here  produced  superior  to 
any  market  in  the  world ;  800  looms  are  constantly  engaged  in  this  pro- 
duction. Church  regalia,  altar  clotts  in  silk  and  velvet,  wrought  with 
gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  military  and  masonic  banners,  nags,  emblems, 
and  trimmings  are  unrivaled  in  their  production. 

There  are  80  dyeing  establishments,  employing  6,000  workmen.  Among 
these  several  are  pre-eminent  for  the  perfection  of  their  dyes  and  the 
extent  of  their  works.  One  establishment  which  I  have  visited  employs 
over  2,000  workmen,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  in  the  limits 
of  this  dispatch,  the  wonderful  combinations  of  color  made  use  of,  the 
many  details  of  treatment,  and  the  variety  of  processes  to  which  silk  is 
subjected  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  of  tint  and  durability  of  color  which 
have  made  the  dyes  of  Lyons  so  celebrated.  There  I  witnessed  goods 
sent  from  every  country  of  the  globe  to  be  dyed. 

Kot  less  renowned  are  the  appreteurs,  or  finishers  and  dressers  of  silk, 
and  the  numbex  of  these  factories  is  very  large. 

Lyons  purchases  on  the  average  from  350,000,000  to  425,000,000  of 
francs  of  the  raw  silks  of  France,  Italy,  the  Levant,  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  and  exports  450,000,000  to  500,000,000  of  francs  of  goods  manu- 
factured therefrom  or  mixed  with  wool  and  cotton,  being  about  three- 
fourths  of  her  entire  production.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
are  the  principal  markets  for  these  exports.  The  trade  of  cotton  and 
woolen  stuffs  exceeds  20,000,000  francs. 

The  iron  manufactures  and  maehine  and  mechanic  shops  employ  9,000 
men.  About  140,000,000  pounds  of  cast  iron  and  35,000,000  pounds  of 
Bessemer-Martin  steel  is  the  product  and  60,000,000  of  francs  the  value 
of  the  metallic  production  of  Lyons. 

The  value  of  the  chemical  productions  exceeds  50,000,000  francs  per 
annum. 

To  enumerate  all  the  trades  would  consume  too  much  space;  they 
may  be  summarized  thus:  Silk  cocoon  spinning;  machine  shops;  copper, 
bell,  and  bronze  founderies ;  silversmiths;  goldsmiths;  imitation  jewelry 
(production  8,000,000  to  9,000,000  francs);  paper  hangings  the  most  ex- 
tended and  varied,  and  in  production  second  only  to  Paris ;  15  chemical 
works;  tanneries ;  besides  the  all  but  innumerable  ateliers  or  workshops 
of  the  dexterous  operatives  {ouvriers  and  ouvridres)  in  silk  and  velvet 
goods,  number  and  extent  described  and  particularized  in  my  last  an- 
nual report.    In  addition  to  the  foregoing  manufactories,  ateliers,  shops, 
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&c.,  properly  located  in  Lyons,  there  are  in  the  department  of  the  Rhome 
the  following  establishments,  several  of  which  enjoy  great  renown. 

At  Tarare  the  velvet  and  plash,  linen,  muslin,  Indian  cotton,  theeva- 
broidery,  hemp,  and  leather-finishing  factories  and  shops  are  located ;  at 
Amplepuis  handkerchiefs  and  cottonades ;  at  Thizy  linen  and  cottou 
cloths  and  cottonades;  at  Cours  2,000  workmen  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  for  furniture,  &c.,  bed  covers  and  blankets;  at 
Beaujolais  the  renowned  linen  cloths;  at  Givors  glass-works,  employing 
800  workmen,  &c. 

Lyons  is  also  celebrated  for  sausages  and  macaroni,  exported  often  as 
Italian,  and  preferred  by  some  to  the  renowned  qualities  of  Italy.  In 
marrons  or  chestnuts  confectioned  the  quantity  is  enormous,  the  siaie 
and  quality  unsurpassed,  and  the  exi)ort  very  large. 

The  department  consumes  about  8,000,000  quintaux  metriqm  of  coal, 
derived  almost  entirely  from  the  mines  of  St.  Etienne  and  the  valley  of 
the  Gier. 

BENJ.  F.  PEIXOTTO. 

United  States  Consulate, 

LyonSj  October  1,  1871>. 


Appendix  I. 

The  waiei'  sujyply  of  Lyons  in  ancUnt  thnes  and  at  present. 

The  Lyon  Medical  (the  official  organ  of  the  medical  society  of  the  city)  published  in 
its  issue  of  September  7,  1879,  an  article  upon  this  subject,  of  which  I  have  made  the 
following  translation : 

The  water  supply  of  Lyons  (or  Lugduuum,  aa  it  was  called  by  the  Romans)  was 
secured  by  four  aqueducts  (perhaps  five  with  the  aqueduct  of  Craponne),  represent- 
ing a  total  length  of  conduits  or  canals  of  150  kilometers,  of  which  not  less  tnan  125 
kilometers  have  been  recognized,  upon  the  length  of  which  there  were  3,000  meters  of 
bridges,  27  meters  in  height,  and  5,000  to  6,000  meters  of  arches  or  ramparts  for  siphons 
or  water-spout«. 

The  volume  of  water  carried  every  twenty-four  hours  was  not  less  than  80,000  cubic 
meters  for  the  first  three  aqneductii  alone.  This  volume  reached  a  level  as  high  as  for 
a  thousand  cubic  meters  of  the  service  of  to-day. 

The  chemical  and  physical  quality  equalexl  the  ideal  of  that  which  has  ever  been 
conceived.  This  luxury  of  water  was  enjoyed  by  a  population  which  at  the  time  did 
not  exceed  50,000  to  60,000.  The  distribution  in  consequence  gave  from  14,000  to  15,000 
liters  or  quarts  to  each  inhabitant. 

At  the  present  time  at  Ljrons  the  water  supply  is  furnished  by  steam,  which  drawB 
the  water  from  the  Rhone  into  the  filtering  corridors  established  in  the  graviers  or 
sands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  filtere<l  wat^r  is  limpid,  of  good  quality ^ 
highly  ventilated,  and  very  rich  in  carbonic  acid.  It  marks  13*^  nydrometrique.  Its 
temperature  rises  to  18^  and  20°  during  the  great  summer  heats.  The  filtering  gaUe- 
ries  frimish  but  28,000  to  30,000  cubic  meters  of  filtered  water  per  diem,  and  as  m  sum- 
mer the  consumption  rises  to  50,000  and  55,000  cubic  meters  a  day,  recourse  is  neces- 
sary for  the  deficiency  to  the  Rhone  directly,  from  whose  more  or  less  troubled  waters 
it  is  drawn  at  a  temperature  of  24*^.  The  average  daily  distribution,  being  39,700 
cubic  meters,  gives  to  each  inhabitant  of  Lyons  about  115  liters  or  quarts,  twelve  times 
less  than  was  aftbrded  by  ancient  Lugduniim.  It  will  consequently  be  remarked  (with 
the  enforced  admixture)  that  for  punty  and  freshness  the  actual  quality  is  very  much 
behind,  while  for  quantity  the  insufficiency  is  notorious  both  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses and  for  sanitary  demands,  while  for  sewerage  the  public  service  has  but  a  tnlrd 
of  the  quantity  absolutely  required. 

Remarks. — The  foregoing  comparison  is  subject  to  criticism,  in  point  at  least  of  the  act  - 
nal  daily  supply.    This,  according  to  exact  figures  which  I  have  obtained,  is  as  follows : 

Cubic  niet«re. 

1.  Ordinary  service 65.000 

2.  Average  service 14,000 

3.  Superior  service 5, 000 

Total  daily  supply 84,000 

Even  this  supply,  however,  is  inferior  to  the  actual  needs, 
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Appendix  II. 
The  silk  industry  of  Switzerland, 

The  Bilk  manufactories  of  Switzerland  are  grouped  principally  around  Zurich,  for 
tissues,  and  Basle,  for  ribbons.  They  occupy  about  31,000  looms,  the  annual  product 
of  which  has  a  value  of  130,000,000  to  160,000,000  francs.  The  ribbon-making  at 
Basle  was  introduced  into  the  canton  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  by  refugees  from  Lyons  and  St.  Etienne,  whose  descendants  still  form  a  part 
of  the  town.  In  1810  the  canton  possessed  from  500  to  600  ribbon-looms,  which  pro- 
duced at  least  ^,000,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum.  In  1830* the  figures  had  doubled, 
and  in  1872  this  trade  attained  its  highest  development.  Then  out  of  a  total  value 
of  silk-ribbon  manufacture  in  Switzerland  of  $13,000,000,  the  share  of  Basle  alone 
was  $12,000,000.  About  the  same  period  the  number  oi  ribbon-looms  rose  in  Switzer- 
land to  9,156,  of  which  7,562  were  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  and  1,594  in  other  parts  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation.  It  is  calculated  that  the  7,562  looms  of  Basle  occupy  6,000 
work-people  of  both  sexes  and  60  designers ;  they  consume  400,000  kilograms  of  pre- 
pared silk,  and  produce  125,000,000  meters  of  ribbon.  According  to  statistics  pub- 
lished with  reference  to  the  new  federal  law  on  labor  in  factories,  the  silk  trade  of 
Basle  in  1875  only  turned  out  ribbons  to  a  total  value  of  $9,000,000.  In  1876  the  total 
shipment«  of  silk  ribbons  and  tissues  to  the  United  States  exceeded  $1,000,000. 

From  Zurich  the  exports  to  the  United  States  of  silk  goods  exceeded^  for  the  same 
period,  $4,000,000.  No  reference  is  here  made  to  the  other  exports,  allusion  being  had 
only  to  silk  fabrics. 


Appendix  III. 
State  of  imtruction  at  Lyons  and  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  1878-79. 

Public  instruction  in  France  has  so  long  been  confided  to  priests  that  it  is  only  by 
herculean  efibrts  the  youth  of  the  country  are  being  rescued  from  a  system  which,  as 
a  rule,  has  dwarfed  the  intellect,  narrowed  its  intelligence,  and  subjected  it  to  super- 
stitious imagination.  The  object  of  the  government  in  seeking  to  place  public  edu- 
cation under  the  control  of  the  state  is  simply  to  extricate  the  country  from  this  sys- 
tem, which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  has  retarded  that  broad  and  enlightened  de- 
velopment indispensable  to  a  people  who  would  and  who  should  exercise  the  principle 
and  the  power  of  self-government.  The  struggle  now  going  on  in  this  country  must 
be  watched  with  keenest  anxiety  by  all  who  would  see  the  happiness  of  the  human 
family  still  more  promoted  and  advanced,  and  in  our  own  lancl,  where  separation  of 
church  and  state  is  so  absolute,  and  where  any  attempt  at  reunion  would  be  resisted 
to  the  end  of  deadly  contest,  the  present  agitation  in  France  must  excite  especially 
vivid  interest. 

There  are  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone  1,057  schools — 418  situated  in  Lyons  and 
its  faubourgs,  and  639  in  the  town  and  rural  districts. 

Dividing  these  under  heads  of  the  lay  and  clerical  instructors,  I  find  that  514  may 
properly  be  called  public  and  543  clerical  schools,  or  those  in  which  priests  are  the  in- 
structors. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  83,262,  of  which  in  the  schools  of  Lyons  are  37,720,  and  in 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  department  45,542 ;  of  these  the  sexes  are  divided  as  follows : 
Boys,  41,021;  girls,  42,241 ;  total,  83,262. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  alone  are  obliged  to  pay,  leaving  thus  72  per 
cent,  who  receive  gratuitous  instruction. 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  divided  as  follows : 

Lay  schools:  Boys,  22,456;  girls,  11,500;  total,  33,956.  Clerical  schools:  Boys, 
18,565;  girls,  30,741 ;  total,  49.306;  aggregate,  83.262. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  auove,  that  while  the  female  sex  still 
continue  to  be  under  clerical  influence,  the  male  is  gradually  passing  from  under  such^ 
the  increase  over  1877  of  attendance  at  the  lay  schools  having  been  2,836. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  for  the 
school  year,  and  does  not  exceed  seven  and  one-half  months  upon  eleven. 
.  Though  1,759  children  of  an  age  to  attend  is  given  as  the  figure  of  those  not  attend- 
ing any  school,  I  think  this  number  far  too  low.  Compulsory  education  is,  however, 
recognized,  and  fresh  legislation  necessary  to  enforce  this  measure  is  already  under 
consideration. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  for  all  grades  is  1.712  for  the  public  schools,  of 
whom  hardly  one-half  are  lay,  the  rest  being  clerical.  Night  schools  for  adults  are 
few  and  poorly  supported,  the  attendance  oeing,  males,  3,343 ;  females,  925 ;  total. 
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4,268.  In  a  great  mauufacturlng  city  like  Lyons,  the  necessity  for  these  schools  is  oaly 
too  apparent,  and  efforts  are  boing  made  to  secare  adequate  appropriations  for  their 
maintenance.  The  school  premises  of  the  department,  especially  the  primary-school 
quarters,  are,  as  a  mle,  sadly  defici^t  if  not  contemptible.  As  a  whole,  pnblio  in- 
struction is  beginning  to  make  headway,  and  the  fature  is  encouraging. 

BENJ.T.  PEIXOTTO. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Lyons,  October  1,  1379. 


OERMANf. 

THE  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Snglish  translation^  by  Conaul- General  Kreissmann,  of  Berlin,  of  the  Oer- 
man  tariff  act  and  customs  tariff,  ajpproved  July  15,  1879. 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  the  customs  tariff  of  the  German  customs  territory  and  the 
revenues  from  customs  aud  from  taxation  of  tobacco.     (Approved  July  Id,  1879.) 

Section  1.  On  imported  goods  duties  shall  be  levied  in  accordance 
with  the  subjoined  tariff,  which  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  customs  union 
tariff  of  the  1st  of  October,  1870,  and  the  act  amending  the  same,  ap- 
proved July  7,  1873  (Bulletin  of  the  Laws  of  the  Empire,  page  241). 

This  act  shall  take  effect — 

First.  Immediately  as  to  the  following  tariff  numbers,  viz,  No.  6  (iron, 
&c.),  Ko.  14  (hops).  No.  15  (instruments,  &c.).  No.  23  (candles) ;  also  as 
to  the  articles  contained  in  No.  25  of  the  tariff*  (groceries),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  articles  designated  in  the  item  g  2  of  said  No.  25 ;  likewise 
as  to  the  articles  coming  under  No.  26  c  of  the  tariffs  (fats),  and  as  to 
No.  29  (petroleum).  No.  37  (animals,  &c.),  and  No.  39  (live  stock); 

Second.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1879,  as  to  the  articles  contained  un- 
der No.  9  d,  ejf  (grain,  &c.),  and  No.  13  a  to  /  (wood)  of  the  tariff; 

Third.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1880,  as  to  No.  8  of  the  tariff,  flax  and  other 
vegetable  spinning  materials,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  raw,  dried, 
broken,  or  heckled ;  also  a«  waste ; 

Fourth.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1880,  as  to  the  remaining  articles 
enumerated  in  the  tariff,  including  those  hereinbefore  excepted  in  the 
first  clause. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  by  weight  shall  be  collected  from  the  gross  weight — 

a.  Whenever  the*  tariff  shall  expressly  so  provide ; 

b.  When  the  duty  on  the  goods  does  not  exceed  6  marks  on  100  kilo- 
grams. Otherwise  the  duties  by  weight  shall  be  levied  on  the  basis  of 
the  net  weight. 

In  ascertaining  the  net  weight  of  liquids,  the  weight  of  their  imme- 
diate receptacles  (casks,  bottles,  jars,  &c.)  shall  not  be  deducted.  As 
regards  sirups,  the  present  existing  regulations  shall  remain  in  force. 

For  the  other  kinds  of  goods  the  percentage  of  the  gross  weighty  ac- 
cording to  which  the  net  weight  shall  be  computed,  shall  be  prescnbed 
by  the  federal  council. 

Sec.  3.  The  federal  council  shall  have  power  to  provide  that  the  as- 
certainment and  liquidation  of  duties  on  the  goods  embraced  in  the 
items  No.  2c  and  22a,  6,  e,  and  /of  the  tariff  shall  occur  at  such  cus- 
tomhouses  only  as  may  be  designated  for  the  purpose,  unless  the  par- 
ties concerned  shall  be  prepared  to  pay  the  highest  rates  of  duty  pre- 
scribed in  said  item. 
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Sec.  4.  Duty-free  shall  be — 

ai  Packaf^es  of  ^oods  imported  from  abroad  by  mail,  weighing  250 
grams  and  less,  gross  weight. 

b.  All  goods  subject  to  duty  by  weight  in  quantities  of  less  than  50 
grams.  Duties  of  less  amount  than  5  pfennige  shall  in  no  case  be  col- 
lected ;  duties  of  greater  sums  shall  be  collected  only  to  the  extent  as 
said  sums  can  be  divided  by  5,  omitting  any  excess  in  pfennige.  The 
federal  council  shall  have  power  in  all  the  premises  herein  set  forth  to 
impose  local  restrictions  in  case  of  abuse. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  articles  shall  remain  free  from  duties  of  import 
provided. the  ctoditions  precedent  for  the  exemption  of  the  same  from 
duty  shall  exist : 

First.  Products  of  agricidture  and  of  live-stock  raising,  derived  from 
such  premises  located  beyond  the  limits  of  the  customs  territory,  as 
shall  be  managed  from  dwelling-houses  or  farm  buildings  situated  within 
said  limits,  under  like  conditions ;  also  the  products  of  forest-culture, 
provided  the  premises  situate  beyond  the  limits  of  the  customs  territory 
form  a  part  of  the  premises  within  the  same. 

Second.  Wearing  apparel  and  clothes  already  used  and  not  imported 
for  sale ;  household  utensils  and  effects  already  used,  factory  implements 
and  tools  already  used,  of  persons  arriving  in  the  customs  territory,  and 
when  intended  for  like  purposes  by  said  persons ;  by  special  permission, 
also,  new  wearing  apparel,  clothes,  and  effects,  so  far  as  the  same  consti- 
tute articles  with  which  persons  from  abroad  have  furnished  themselves, 
who,  by  reason  of  their  marriage,  may  take  up  their  abode  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Third.  By  special  permission,  also,  household  utensils  and  effects  al- 
ready used,  when  obtained  by  inheritance  and  imported  upon  proper 
evidence  to  that  effect.. 

Fourth.  Traveling  effects,  wearing  apparel,  clothes,  &c.,  which  trav- 
elers, drivers  of  vehicles,  and  sailors  carry  with  them  for  their  own  use, 
also  tools  carried  by  journeying  mechanics,  as  well  as  fixtures  and  in- 
struments of  traveling  artists  used  by  the  same  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
vocations  5  further,  articles  of  like  description  sent  in  advance  of  or  fol- 
lowing the  arrival  of  the  persons  aforesaid  5  likewise  articles  of  food  for 
consumption  by  persons  traveling. 

Fifth.  Vehicles,  including  rolling-stock  of  railroads  employed  in  cut- 
ting the  line  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  and  entering 
for  no  other  purpose ;  also  rolling-stock  of  domestic  railroad  companies 
returning  empty,  and  the  rolling-stock  already  in  service  of  railroad 
companies  of  other  countries. 

By  special  permission,  carriages  of  travelers,  even  if  the  same,  when 
imported,  did  not  serve  as  the  means  for  carrying  their  owners,  pro\aded 
proper  evidence  be  produced  of  the  previous  use  thereof  by  said  owners, 
as  well  as  of  the  further  use  by  the  same.  Horses  and  other  animals  if, 
from  the  use  made  of  the  same  on  entering  it  shall  be  evident  that  they 
belong  as  beasts  of  draught  or  burden  to  Raveling  or  heavy  wagons,  or 
serve  in  transporting  goods  or  carrying  passengers. 

Sixth.  Empty  barrels,  sacks,  and  the  like,  either  brought  in  from  other 
countries  with  a  view  of  re-exportation  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
oil,  grain,  &c.,  or  returned  from  other  countries  after  oil,  &c.,  has  been 
exported  therein,  provided  that  their  identity  in  either  case  be  estab- 
lished, and,  if  deemed  requisite,  payment  of  the  import  duties  secured. 
But  no  proof  of  identity  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  any  empty 
sacks,  barrels,  &c.,  already  used,  in  relation  to  which  no  doubt  exists 
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that  they  have  served  as  the  means  of  exporting  grain,  &c.,  or  are  in- 
tended to  be  use<l  as  snch  in  exporting  grain,  &c. 

Seventh.  Sample  cards  and  samples  in  cut  pieces,  or  otherwise,  solely 
fit  for  use  as  such. 

Eighth.  Objects  for  art  imported  for  exhibitions  or  for  State  and  other 
public  art  institutions  and  collections,  also  other  objects  imported  for 
the  libraries  and  other  scientific  collections  of  public  institutions,  like- 
wise natural  curiosities  intended  for  scientific  collections. 

Ninth.  Antiquarian  objects  (antiquer  antiquities),  provided  the  char- 
acter of  the  same  shall  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  value  thereof  con- 
sists in  age  and  are  not  fit  for  any  other  use  or  purpose  tham  for  collections. 

Tenth.  Materials  used  for  building,  repairing,  or  equipping  'sea-going 
vessels,  inclusive  of  the  ordinary  ship  fixtures,  subject,  however,  to  such 
regulations  appertaining  to  the  same  as  the  Federal  Council  prescribe. 

As  regards  metal  articles  used  for  purposes  aforesaid,  the  provisions 
BOW  existing  in  the  premises  shall  remain  in  force. 

Sec.  6.  On  goods  coming  from  countries  that  treat  German  vessels, 
or  goods  of  German  origin,  more  unfavorably  than  the  vessels  or  goods 
of  other  nations,  no  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  an  additional 
duty*)  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  duty  prescribed  in 
the  tariff  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  may  be  imposed.  Such  additional 
duty  shall  be  levied  by  imperial  decree,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council. 

Upon  the  issue  thereof,  said  decree  shall  at  once  be  communicated  to 
the  Reichstag,  if  in  session,  otherwise  it  shall  be  so  communicated  to  the 
Reichstag  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  same  subsequent 
thereto. 

Failing  to  pass  the  Reichstag,  said  decree  shall  cease  to  have  any 
force  and  effect. 

Sec.  7.  First.  For  the  goods  designated  in  No.  9  of  the  tariff  (grain, 
&c.),  if  the  same  be  intended  for  sale  exclusively  outside  of  the  customs 
territory,  it  shall  be  permitted  to  establish  transit  storehouses,  not  sub- 
ject to  official  restrictions ;  in  which  storehouses  the  handling  and  re- 
packing of  the  goods  there  stored  may  freely,  and  witiiout  requiring 
declaration,  occur,  and  where  the  said  goods  may  be  mixed  with  domes- 
tic produce.  And  it  is  hereby  provided  that  in  exporting  the  goods 
fio  mixed  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  proiluce  contained  in  the  mixture 
shall  be  regarded  as  the  quantity  entitled  to  pass  free  of  duty.  But 
such  transit  storehouses  for  goods  of  the  description  aforesaid  may  also 
be  permitted  to  be  established  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  the  same 
are  uitended  to  be  shipped  for  sale  beyond  or  into  the  ctustoms  terri- 
tory. 

Second.  Like  provisions  respecting  transit  storehouses  as  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  clause  1  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  wood  enujner- 
ated  in  No.  13  c  of  the  tariff.  The  closing  in  of  the  places  for  storing  in 
the  premises  may  be  dispensed  with.  Likewise  may  the  woods  coming 
under  No.  B  c  i  of  the  tariff  be  temporarily  removed  from  their  place 
of  storage,  and,  after  having  been  subject  to  a  process  resulting  in  their 
classification  under  No.  2  c,  returned  to  said  place  of  storage. 

In  the  case  of  building  and  cabinet  woods  imported  in  rafts  ajid 
shipped,  under  permit,  to  a  further  point,  the  Federal  Council  may  pro- 
vide facilitations  in  the  mode  of  complying  with  the  customs  formalities 
^  prescribed  in  general. 

Third.  For  mill  products  (No.  25  q  of  the  tariff),  when  exported,  a 
drawback  of  the  import  duty  for  foreign  grain  shall  be  allowed  propor- 
tionate to  the  percentage  of  foreign  grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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said  x)roducts,  and  for  the  flour  exported,  when  certified,  foreign  grain 
corresponding  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  grain  required  for  x)roducing 
said  flour  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  proper  relative  propor- 
tions in  the  premises  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Fourth.  Full  regulations  in  the  premises  (sections  108  and  109,  sec- 
tions 115  and  118  of  the  act  approved  July  1, 1879),  including  more  par- 
ticularly the  requirements  to  be  imposed  on  the  persons  keeping  store- 
houses as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Council. 

Sec.  8.  All  revenues  derived  from  customs  duties  and  the  tax  on 
tobacco  which  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  130,000,000  marks  -per  annum 
shall  be  distributed  to  tlie  several  States  in  like  manner  in  proportion 
to  the  population  as  the  same  are  required  to  contribute  their  money 
quota  to  the  general  exi)enditures  of  the  empire. 

Disti'ibution  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  quarterly  and  an- 
nual statements  of  accounts  required  by  article  39  of  the  constitution  of 
the  empire,  but  subje^^t  to  a  final  settlement  between  the  treasury  of 
the  empire  and  the  several  .states.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  on 
the  Ist  of  April,  1880. 

If  the  revenues  collected  from  customs  duties  and  the  tax  on  tobacco 
within  the  i)eriod  of  tiuie  from  October  1,  1879,  to  March  31, 1880,  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  5iV»'>lj'^l'^  marks,  the  amount  exceeding  said  sum 
whall  be  credited  to  the  money  quota  required  of  the  seveml  states  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  population. 

(GERMAN  CUSTOMS  TAHIFF. 


Batea  of  duty. 


Coimifxlitit'S. 


l.—  W(i^-1r. 


In  Unit^ 
StaUti  monwy. 


a.  Waste  from  nianufdcture  of  iron  (!>crap«,  filiu^s),  from  sheet-iron,  tiiine<l 

aad  ziurked  iron ;  w««te  from  ^lafls-worlva.  al»o  brokon  gla^t^and  earthen- 
ware; from  the  manufacture  of  \rax;  of  eoap  factories,  thely©;  of  tan-  ; 
series,  the  leather  parinj^s,  also  old  worn-out  pioces  and  other  leathcr- 
waate  fit  for  mauufacturing  puiptwee i 

b.  Blood  of  slaughterod  animals,  liquid  or  drv ;  ainewa,  malt  residnums, 

diatillera' wash  J  chaft",  bran;  malt  t*prout«;  hard  coalajihes;  dung,  ani- 
mal and  other  manuivti,  stich  &»  Aoakod  a«hes,  lime  ashes,  sugar-bakers'  , 

clay,  and  bones  of  animals  of  whatever  kind , 

Vote  to  6.— Otherwise  dutiable  artilicial  manufactures  and  dung  salts,  j 
are,  by  special  permit  aud  control  of  their  use,  admitted  duty  freo. 
t.  Ba^TB  of  all  kinds;  paper  shavings,  writt<^  and  printed  waste  paper;  old  j 

fishing  nets,  old  ropes  aud  noi-ds;  picked  lint ■ 

UfOTK, —-Waste,   not  specially  enumerated,  is  treated  as  the  raw  mate- 
ri,il8  from  which  it  U  derived. 

IL— Cotton  and  manKfacturfs  of  cotton. 

a.  Cotton,  raw,  carded,  combed,  dyed 

P   Cotton  wadding  * 100  kilos.. 

c.  Cotton  yarn,  unmixed  or  mixed  with  limn,  silk,  wuol,  or  othtr  vegetable 

•r  animal  sjiinning  material: 

1.  Single  twiht,  i-aw,  up  to  Ko.  17,  English 100  kilos . 

Above  No.  17  to  Xo.  45,  English do. . 

Abo^  e  No.  45  to  No.  60,  English do . . 

Above  No.  60  to  No.  79,  Euglisih do.  . 

Al>ove  No.  79 do. . 

2.  Double  twist,  raw,  up  to  No.  17,  English do . . 

A bove  No.  17  to  No.  45,  English do . . 

Above  No. 45  to  No. 80,  English do.. 

A  bove  No.  60  to  No.  70,  English do . . 

AboveNo.79 do.. 

3.  Single  or  double  twist,  bleachfyl  or  dyed,  up  to  No.  17^  English,  .do. . 

Aliove  No.  17  to  No.  45,  En2li!?h do. . 

Above  No.  45  to  No. 60,  English do.. 

Above  No.  60  to  No.  79,  Engli'Li do . . 

Al>ove  No.  79.  English do . . 


Free. 


Free. 


Freo. 


In  maclu. 


!  lYee. 


$0  35 


L5« 


2  85 

12.M 

1                4  28 

18.00 

:                5  71 

24.00 

7  14 

30.00 

'                8  56 

36.00 

3  57 

15.00 

4  99 

21.00 

6  42 

27.00 

7  85 

33.00 

9  28 

30.00 

5  71 

24.00 

7  14 

30.00 

8  56 

36.00 

9  09 

43.00 

11  42 

48.00 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS SUPPLEMENT. 

German  customs  farijf— Continued. 


Commo<litieH. 


Rates  of  duty. 


4.  Treble  or  more  twist,  raw,  bleached,  dyed 100  kilos . . 

6.  Twisted  sewing  thread do 

6.  Wicks,  unplaiied do. . . 

d.  Goods  of  cotton  alone  or  cotton  with  metal  thread,  unmixed  with  silk, 
wool,  or  other  animal  hair,  as  mentioned  under  No.  41 : 

1.  Baw  (of  raw  yam),  close  tissue,  excepting  cut  velvets;  net  lace,  raw 

and  not  fleured 100  kilos. 

2.  Unbleached,  close  tissue;  also  finished,  exceptingcut  velvets,  .do 

3.  All  close  tissues  not  included  In  Nos.  1, 2,  and  6 ;  raw  (made  of  raw 

vam)  light  fabrics,  excepting  window-curtains,  not  coming  under 
No.  1 ,  hosiery,  laces,  trimmings,  and  buttons ;  also  goods  spun  in 
part  with  metal  threa<ls 100  kJIos.  . 

4.  Curtain  stuffs,  bleached  and  finished do 

5.  All  light  fabrics,  as  jaconet,  muslin,  tulle,  marly,  gauze,  not  pro- 

vided for  under  Nos.  1,  3,4 100  kilos.. 

6.  Laces  and  all  embroideries do 

Xote  to  d. 

1.  Cotton  fishing-nets,  new 100  kilos.. 

2.  Very  coarse  tissues  of  raw  spun-cotton  waste,  also  mixed  with  other 

materials,  or  single-dyed  threads,  in  pieces  not  over  50  centimeters 
square,  having  the  appearance  of  gray  packing  linen  and  used  for  pross- 
oloths,  scrubbing-cloths,  &c 100  kilos.. 

3.  Raw  textures  for  emery  linen  and  for  emery-cloth  factories,  by  special 

permit,  under  control ;  likewise  emery  cloth 


In  United    | 
States  money.  I 


In  marks. 


Ill  42 
]6  66 
5  71 


19  04 
23  80 


28  56 

54  78  1 


47  60 

59  50  I 


Free. 


m.— Xeod,  cdso  aUoyed  with  antimony,  zinc,  tin,  and  mantifaeturea  (hereof. 

a.  CJrude  lead,  old  lead,  lead  silver,  and  gold  litharge Free. 

b.  Rolle<llead.  printing-tvpes 100  kilos.. 

c.  Rough  lead  articles,  fUso  combined  with  wood,  iron,  zinc,  or  tin,  not  pol-  | 

ishod  or  varnished ;  wire 100  kilos.. 

d.  Fancy  manufactures  of  lead,  also  mixed  with  other  materials,  if  not  be- 

longbg  to  Class  20 100  kilos.. 

lY.— Brush  and  tieve  mani^factures. 

a.  Coarse: 

1.  Brushes  and  brooms  of  bast  straw,  rushes,  grass,  roots,  esparto, 

also  when  combined  with  wood  or  iron  not   polished  or  var- 
nished   100  kilos.. 

2.  Other  brushes,  also  when  combined  with  wood  or  iron  not  pol- 

ished or  varnished 100  kilos. . 

b.  Fancy,  in  connection  with  other  materials,  if  not  belonging  to  Class 

20 lOOkUos.. 

y.—Drugt,  chemiealt,  and  dye-stuffi. 

a.  Ethers  of  all  kinds,  chloroform,  collo<lion,  etherio  oils  (except  those 

keroafier  enumerated  under  b  and  i) ;  essences,  extracts,  tinctures,  and 
waters  containing  alcohol  or  ether  for  the  trade  or  medicinal  use ;  all 
varnishes  (except  oU  varnish),  painters'  gouache,  and  pastil  colors; 
Chinese  ink,  paint  boxes,  pencils  and  crayons,  drawing  chalk.  .100  kilos. . 

b.  Oil  of  juniper  and  of  rosemary do 

c.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalic-acid  potash ;  yellow,  white,  and  red  prussiate  of 

potash 100  kilos.. 

d.  Caustic  potash,  caustic  natron,  oil  varnish do  ... 

e.  Alum,  printers'  ink,  chloride  of  lime,  dye-wood  extract,  gelatine,  putty, 

glue,  soot,  shoe-blackiug,  sealing-wax,  inks  and  ink-powdei-s,  wagon- 
grease,  oombu8til>les 100  kilos.. 

/.  Soda,  calcined ;  bicarbonate  of  soda do 

2.  Sodx^  raw.  natural,  or  artificial ;  crystallized  soda,  potash do 
.  Water  (soluble)  glass do.... 

i.  Raw  chemical  pi-eparations  for  industrial  or  medical  uses,  drugs,  apothe- 
cary wares,  and  dye-stuffs,  not  heretofore  included  under  a  to  A  or  in 
ether  sections  of  the  tariff:  benzole  and  other  light  tar  oils,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, oil  of  resin,  animal  oil,  natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters, 
mclnsive  of  bottles  and  jugs;  sealing  wafers,  concentrated  juices,  gun-  ' 
powder,  wine,  yeast,  dry  or  paste <  Free. 


71 


2  38 


71  I 

I 

1  42  I 
5  71 


4  76 
2  85 


1  90  , 
52 


YI.—Tron  and  gteel,  manvtfactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

a.  Pig-iron  of  all  kinds,  old  iron,  and  such  scrap-iron  as  does  not  come  im- 

derNo.  1 100  kilos.. 

b.  Wrought  iron  (welded  iron,  welded  steel,  fused  iron,  fused  steel),  in  bars, 

including  shaped  iron,  tires,  plowshares,  angle  and  T  iron  rails,  fish- 
plates Iron,  bed-plates,  and  sleepers 100  kUoa.. 


59 : 


4&M 

7«.M 
24.  M 


10«.M 


iao.M 

230.M 


2O0LM 
250.01 


3.M 


10.  M 


aoi 

24.  •• 


52 

4.01 

1  90 

aoi 

5  71  1 

24.10 

20-00 
12.00 


aoo 


3.00 
2.50 
1.50 
LOO 


100 
2.50 
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Rated  of  duty. 


Commodities. 


NoUtob. 


In  United 
States  money 


1.  Loop-iron  containing  dross,  raw  raUs.  ingot« 100  kilos. . 

2.  "Wrought  iron,  in  bars,  for  wire-brush  factories,  by  special  permit, 

under  control 100  kilos . . 

c.  Plates  and  sheets  of  wrought  iron : 

1.  Rough do 

2.  Polished,  varnished,  lacquered,  coppered,  tinned,  zincked,  or  leaded, 

100  kilos 

d.  Wire,  also  coppered,  tinned,  zincked,  leaded^  polished,  or  yamished, 

100tilo8....:.V. 

«.  Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel : 

1.  Heavv  articles  of  cast  iron 100  kilos.. 

Of  iron  roughly  wrought  for  machines  and  wacons,  bridges 
and  parts  of  bridges,  anchors,  chains  and  caoles,  railroad 
axles,  tires,  wheels,  buffers,  cannons,  anvils,  yises,  pulleys, 
blacksmiths'  hammers,  wagon-springs,  bed-springs,  crowbars, 
brakes,  horseshoes 100  kilos.. 

Rolled  and  drawn  tubes  of  wrought  iron do 

2.  Less  heavy  articles : 

Otherwise  not  provided  for,  also  combined  with  wood  ....do 

Smoothed,  varnished,  coppered,  zincked,  tinned,  leaded,  orenam- 
eled,  but  not  polished  or  lacquered;  also,  skates,  hammers, 
hatchets,  axes,  common  locks,  coarse  knives,  scythes,  sickles, 
curry-combs,  tower-clocks,  turners*  screws,  squares;  wood, 
lock,  wheel,  and  coil  iKrewH ;  tongs,  prtssed  keys,  dung  and 

hayforks 100  kilos.. 

Uand-nles,  sword-blodes,  planes,  cliiftels,  clothiers'  and  tailors' 
scissors,  turners'  scissors,  hedge  scissors,  saws,  augers,  die- 
stocks,  machine  and  paper  knives,  &c 100  kilos.. 

Note  to  «  2. — Chains  and  wire  cables  for  chain  and  other  towing  purposes. . 
3.  Fancy  articles: 

Of  nne  oast  iron,  as  light  ornamental  castings,  polished  castings, 
art  castings,  malleable  castings  of  wrought  iron,  polished  or  lac- 
quered; cutlery,  shears,  knitting  and  crochet  neeules,  sword  cut- 
lery ;  all  these  articles  otherwise  not  mentioned,  also  in  connection 
with  wood  and  other  materials,  provided  they  are  not  Included  in 

No.  20 100  kilos. 

Sewing  needles,  pens  of  steel  and  other  not  precious  metals,  parts  of 
watches  aud  watch  movements  of  not  precious  metals ;  nre-arms, 
of  all  kinds 100  kilos.. 

YU.—Glay,  ores,  and  precious  metals. 

Olays  and  raw  material  substances,  also  burnt,  washed  or  ground,  ores  pre- 
pared or  unprepared^  not  specially  taxed,  precious  metals,  as  coins,  in  ; 
oars  or  pieces 


-.1 


Free. 


$0  35 
11 
71 
1  19 
71 
59 


71 
1  19 


1  42 


2  3H 

3  57 


5  71 
14  23 


In  marks. 


yUL-Flax,  rf«. 

Flax  and  other  vegetable  materials  for  spinning  {except  cotton),  raw,  dried, 
broken,  or  hackled,  or  as  waste 100  kilos.. 

IX. — Orain  and  agricultural  produce. 

a.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  pulse,  and  grains  not  otherwise  provided  for,  100 

kilos 

b.  Barley,  maize,  and  buckwheat 100  kilos . . 

e.  Malt do... 

d.  Anise,  coriander,  fennel,  cumin do — 

e.  Rape  seeds,  turnip  seeds do 

/.  Other  produce  not  otherwise  provided  for Free. 


X.—Olast  and  glass  ware. 

a.  Green  and  other  natural  colored  common  hollow  /^lass,  neither  pressed,  I 

cat.  nor  polished:  also  covered  with  wicker  of  willow,  broom,  straw,  or 
msnes;  glass  metal:  raw  optical  glass  (flint  crown  glass);  raw  ribbed 
glass  plates:  roof  glass,  enameling  and  ghizlng  material;  glaas  tubes  ' 
and  rods,  without  distinction  of  oolor,  used  for  glass  beads  and  fancy  | 
Uowing  glass 100  kilos..! 

b.  White  hollow  glass,  not  figured,  uncut,  not  ground,  not  pressed,  or  only 

with  finished  stoppers,  bottoms,  or  brims 100  kilos  gross. . . 


23 


1.5f 
.50 
3.M 
5.M 
3.00 
2  50 


10.00 
15.60 


24.00 
60.00 


LOO 


1.00 
.50 
1.20 
3.00 
.30 


71 
1  90 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS SUPPLEMENT. 

Gei^man  custotM  tonJT— Continued. 


Commoditiea. 


«.  Window  and  sheet  glam  in  its  natural  color  (green,  partly  or  entirely 
white),  uncut,  not  figured,  if  the  single  length  and  single  breadth  taken 
together,  measure: 

1.  Up  to  120  centimeters 100  kUos  gross. . 

2.  Aoove  120  to  200  centimeters do  — 

8.  Above  200  centimeters do 

<f.  1.  Mirror-glasa,  raw, not  cut 100  kilos.. 

2.  Plate  (window)  and  mirror  glass,  cat,  polished,  figured,  groand^  also 

colored  and  overlaid 100 Icilos  gross.. 

e.  Ornaments  for  glass  chandeliers;  glass  buttons,  fdso  colored;  solid  white 

glass,  not  specially  mentioned;  pressed,  polished,  ground,  cut,  etched, 
gured,  not  included  in  d  or/ 100  kilos.. 

Note  to  e.— Small  glass  plates,  glass  beads,  enamel  drops,  also  colored,  100 

kilos 

/.  Colored,  with  exception  of  what  is  included  in  a,  d,  and  e,  painted  or 
gilded  (silvered)  glass;  glass  pastes  (imitations,  rare,  of  precious  stones) 
not  set;  gla88  ware  and  enamel  goods  combined  with  other  materials 

not  belonging  to  No.  20.  100  kilos.. 

NOTB  TO  /. — Milk  glass,  and  alabaster  glass,  not  figured,  not  cut,  not  ground, 
not  painted,  not  prised,  or  only  with  finished  stoppers,  bottoms,  or 
brims 100  kilos.. 

XI. — Hair  of  hors$9,  human  hair,  and  manvfaeturet  thereof,  feathers  and   I 
brurtles.  t 

a.  Horse  hnir.  raw.  heckled,  boilMl,  dyed,  and  in  plaits,  spun  briatles,  oil-  | 

cloth,  raw  bed  feathers 1 ^ Free. 

b.  Braids  of  horse  hair;  textiles  of  mixed  materials  of  which  either  the  en-  | 

tire  warp  or  woof  consists  of  horae  hair 100  kilos . . 

«.  Human  hair,  raw,  or  in  any  of  the  states  specified  in  a do 

d.  Wip  and  other  articles  made  of  hair  or  imitation  hair do 

«.  Wrfting-quills,  raw,  ornamental  feathers,  not  specified  under/ do 

/.  Writing-quills,  prepared ;  btMi  feathers  cleaned  and  prepared do . . . 

.y.  Prepared  ornamental  feathers do ... . 

XTI — Hide*  and  tkim. 

a.  Hides  and  Hkins.  raw  (green,  salted,  limed,  drv),  for  conversion  into 
leather;  raw  sheep,  lamb,  and  goat-skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  sheep-  , 
skins  with  the  hair  off  but  not  dressed '  Free. 

h.  Fur  skins Free. 

Xm.— Wood  and  other  vegetable  and  animal  materiali  for  carving,  and  man- 
xjfacturet  thereqf. 

a.  Fire- wood,  brush- wood,  also  brushwood  brooms;  charcoal,  cork-wood, 
also  cut  in  plates j  tan-cake  (tan-bark  as  burning  material);  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  for  carving  not  specially  named lYee. 

h.  Wood,  bark  and  tan lOOkUos.. 

c.  Timber  for  building  and  cabinet  woods: 

1.  Raw  or  rough-hewn  100  kilos.. 

2.  Sawn  or  otherwise  cut  timber,  barrel-staves,  and  similar  sawn  or 

cut  articles ;  also  unpeeled  basket- willow  and  hoops — 100  kUos. . 

d.  Coarse,  rough,  undyod,  coopers',  turners',  joiners',  aad  only  planed  wood-  ' 

ware  and  wagoners'  work,  with  the  exception  of  hard- wood  furniture 
and  veneered  fumitnre ;  peeled  barked  wUlow ;  coarse  basket-makers* 
work  neither  painted,  dyed,  lacquered,  polished,  or  varnished ;  sheeta  of 
horn  and  rongbly  cut  bone  plates ;  chair  cane,  tinged  or  split.  100  kilos. . 

e.  Wood  cut  in  veneers,  not  glued,  not  tinged  for  parquets.  100  kilos. . 

/.  Wooden  furniture  and  parts  of  furniture  not  specified  under  d  and  g, 

also  partly  combined  with  metals  not  precious ;  tanned  leather ;  glass ;  | 
stones  (excepting  precious  and  semi-precious  stones) ;  stoneware,  /av 
enc:,  or  porcilain;  other  Joiners',  turners',  and  coopers'  ware,  wagon- 
ers' worlc  and  coarse  basket  wares,  which  are  painted,  tinged,  lac- 
quered, polished,  varnished,  or  partly  combined  with  the  above-named 
materials;  glued  and  veneered  parquet- work  not  inlaid:  coarse  cork  ! 
articles  (strips,  bungs);    coarse  toys  (not  painted);   wnalebones   in  , 
staves , 100  kilos.. 

f.  Fancy  wooden  articles  (with  inlaid  or  carved  work),  fancy  basket-ware, 

bottle  corks,  cork  soles,  carved  cork  articles,  in  general  all  not  nnder  d, 
e,/,  and  h ;  specified  articles  of  vegetable  or  animal  carving  material,  ! 
with  the  exception  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  mother-of-nearl,  ambci-, 
agate.  Jet,  also  combined  with  other  materials,  provided  taey  do  not  I 

thereby  come  under  Ka 20. bronze  wood 100  kilos..' 

A.  Upholstered  fumitnre  of  all  kinds: 

1.  Uncovered do 

2.  Covered do 


Bates  of  duty. 

In  United    | 
States  money. 

Innuuks. 

$1  42  I 

1  90 

2  38 
71 

6.00 
8.0« 
10.  M 

aoo 

5  71 

34.00 

5  71 
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95 

4.00 

7  14 
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2  38 
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47  eo  1 

im.m 

71  1 

8.e» 

1  42  I 

6.09 

71  40  I 

300.00 

"1 

50 

02! 

1« 

0,| 

25 

71  i 
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23.00 
«.0I 

2  38 


7  14  . 


7  14 
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Commodities. 


In  United 
States  money. 


Bates  of  duty. 


In  marks. 


XIV.  Hops. 
Hops 100  kilos  groes.. 

XY.— Instruments,  fMuhines,  vehicles. 

a.  Instruments  with  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made : 

1.  Musical 100  kilos.. 

2.  Astronomical,  snrffical,  optical,  mathematical,  chemical  (for  labora- 

tories), phUoeopmcal 

h.  Machines: 

1.  Locomotives,  portable  engines 100  kilos.. 

2.  Other,  chief  material  being- 

Wood lOOkflos.. 

Cast  iron do..., 

Wrought  iron do..., 

Other,  not  precious  metals do — 

NoTK  TOfr,L  2.— Steam  engines  and  boilers  for  building  ships 

3.  Caros  and  card  clothing 100  kilos.. 

c.  Carriages  and  sleiffhs: 

1.  Kailway  rolling-stock  without  leather  or  upholstery  work,  ad  val- 


All  other ad  valorem.. 

2.  Other  carriages  and  sleighs  with  leather  or  upholstery  work,  i»er 

piece 

d.  Sea  ana  river  ships,  including  the  usual  equipments  and  appurtenances 
of  same,  such  as  anchors,  anchor  and  other  ship  chains,  as  also  steam 

engines  and  boilers 

NoTB. — All  movable  articles  of  the  ship's  inventory  other  than  such  as  are 
ordinarily  used  on  ships  are  suliject  to  the  duty  prescribed  for  such  arti- 
cles. 


JSYL— Almanacs. 


Almanacs. 


"XTIL—Oaoutehotic  and  gutta-percha,  tmd  magii^actures  thsreqf. 

a.  Caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha,  raw  or  purified:  hard  rubber,  also  in  pol- 
ished plates,  staves,  tubs,  ^kc,  and  unpressed  with  designs 

b  Caoutchouc  tnread  not  combined  with  other  materials,  or  surrounded  or 
overspun  with  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  raw  (not  bleached  or  dved)  yam 
<mly  in  such  manner  that  the  caoutchouc  thread  remains  visible  wi^- 
out  stretching  the  same;  caoutchouc  plates;  caoutchouc  solution, 
100  kilos ^.. 

c.  Coarse  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  not  lacquered,  not  dyed,  not  prints ; 

hard  rubber  eoods ;  all  these  articles  also  if  mixed  with  other  materials 
not  included  m  "So.  20 ;  overspun  caoutchouc  thread 100  kilos . . 

d.  Fancy  articles  of  soft  caoutchouc  lacquered,  painted,  printed,  or  with 

impressed  designs;  all  these  articles  also  mixed  with  other  materials 

not  included  in  If o.  20 lOOkiloe.. 

€.  Tissues  of  all  kinds  covered  or  saturated  or  joined  together  with  layers 
of  caoutchouc  or  with  India  rubber  threads  pasted  in ;  also  same  com- 
bined with  other  spinning  material ;  hosiery  and  ribbon  goods  mixed 

with  caoutchouc  threads 100  kilos.. 

NOTB  TO  e,  1.  Printed  cloth  of  caoutchouc,  for  (bctories,  and  artificial  card- 
ing leather,  for  card  factories,  both  by  special  permit  under  control 

2.  Hose  of  hemp,  machine  belting,  and  wagon-covers  of  coarse  tex- 
tiles mixed  with  caoutchouc 100  kilos.. 

JL  Y  jJi.—'Bsady-made  vfcaring  apparel  and  under-elothes,  miUinsry. 

a.  Of  silk  or  fioss-silk;  also,  mixed  with  wire,  embroidered,  and  lace  cloths, 

100  kilos 

h.  Of  half  silk lOOkflos.. 

e.  Others,  not  enumerated  hereafter  under  d  and  « do 

d.  Of  textures  covered   or   saturated  with   caoutchouc ;   also,  of  spun 

caoutchouc  mixed  with  other  spinning  materials 100  kilos . . 

e.  Shirts  and  under-clothes  of  linen  and  cotton do 

f.  Hats: 

1.  Gents*  silk  hats,  trimmed  or  not : 100  kilos.. 

2.  Gents'  felt  hats,  trimmed  or  not do 

3.  Ladies' hats,  trimmed perpieoe.. 

4.  Hats  not  specially  named,  trimmed  or  not do 

g  Artificial  flowers : 

1.  Flowers,  finished,  composed  entirely  of  woven  or  knitted  tissues, 

or  mixed  with  other  materials 100  kilos . . 

2.  Parts  of  flowers,  as  leaves,  stems,  ^c,  not  joined  toj^ether. .  .do 

48  c  R— VOL  n 


Free. 


856 


07  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 

35  70 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


20.00 


30.00 


8.00 

3.00 
8.00 
5.00 
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3.00 

9  52 

40.00 

14  28 
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21  42 

60.00 

5  71 

24.00 
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42  84 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — SUPPLEMENT. 

German  customs  tarij/^— Continued. 


Commodities. 


Bates  of  duty. 


In  United 
St&tes  money, 


JLUL."  Copper  and  other  not  tpeeiaUy-named  houe  metals,  eompositions  o/ 
bate  meiaU  not  ipeeiaUy  named,  and  mAnv/acturts  therecf. 

a.  Copper,  omde  or  scrap 

b.  Wrongnt  or  rolled  copper,  in  bars  and  sheets,  wire  and  telegraph  cable, 

c.  Inriieeta  or  wire,  plated 100  Idles.. 

d.  Mannfantgrea,  vis : 

1.  Coarse  copper,  smiths'  and  brass-fonnders'  work ;  also,  combined 

with  wood  or  iron  not  polished  or  lacqnered ;  also,  tubs  of  sheet- 
brass  and  wire-cloth 100  kilos.. 

2.  Others,  provided  they  do  not  comexinder  No.  XIX,  d  9,  or,  bv  reason 

of  their  composition  with  other  materials,  under  No.  X  X . .  100  kilos . . 
8.  Of  alnminnm,  nickel;  fancy  articles  of  alfenide,  Britannia  metal, 
bronze,  German  silver,  tombac,  and  like  alloys ;  &ncy  verdigrisea 
brass  siticles ;  also,  combined  with  other  materials,  unless  other- 
wise provided  under  No.  XX 100  kilos.. 

XJL.— Fancy  good*,  hardware,  ornaments,  dtc, 

a.  Articles  wholly  or  partly  composed  of  precions  metals,  genuine  pearls, 

corals,  or  precious  stones,  watches,  gold  and  sih  er  leaf 100  kilos. . 

Articles  wholly  or  partly  of  amber,  celluloid,  ivory,  agate,  jet,  lava, 
meerschaum,  mother  of  pearl,  and  tortoise-shell,  of  not  precious  metals 
gilded  or  silvered  or  covered  with  gold  or  silver,  teeth  with  roots  or 

tubes  of  platina  or  other  precious  metals 

2.  Fancy  articles  (gents'  and  ladies*  omam^its.  articles  of  toilet,  d&c.) 
wholly  or  partly  of  aluminum,  like  goods  or  other  base  metals,  but 
of  fine  worKmanshin  and  either  more  or  less  niokled,  gilded  or  sil- 
vered or  verdigrisecL  or  in  connection  with  semi-predoos  stones  <Nr 
artifloial  stones,  alaDnater,  or  enamel,  or  with  caived  work,  paste, 

cameo,  ornaments  in  cast  metal,  &c 

8.  Mantel  and  wall  clocks,  fkns  of  all  kinds,  fimoy  articles  of  .wax,  100 
kilos 


M 


Non  TO  b  1. — Ivory  pieces  prepared  for  conversion  into  articles  named 

under  No.  XX,  6  1 lOOkfloa.. 

e  1.  Not  genuine  gold  leaf  and  silver  leaf A 


2.  Eye-slasses,  opera-glasses,  wax  beads,  umbrellas,  and  parasols 

3.  Ajliclesof  cotton,  unen,  sUk.  wool,  and  other  animal  hair,  in  connec- 


tion with  animal 
percha,  caoutchouc, 


,  uuvu,    oum.,     TTw^   nuu    vvaaiu    »Himf»l    u«u,LU    WUUW 

or  vegetable  carved  work,  base  metals,  glass,  gntta- 
^  nc,  leather,  leather  doth,  paper  pasteboard,  stone, 
straw,  or  clay  ware,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for 100  kilos . . 

'KXL— Leather  and  leather  goods, 

a.  Leather  of  all  kinds  (excepting  next  item),  not  colored ;  colored  Russian 

leather;  parchment  l)oot-tops 100  kilos.. 

6.  Sole-leatlier  and  Brussels  and  Danish  glove-leather ;  cordovan ;  morocco, 
saffian;  colored  leather  (excepting  that  named  under  a>;  lacquered 

leather 100  kilos.. 

NOTB  TO  6.~Half  tanned,  tanned,  not  yet  colored  or  otherwise  finished 

sheep  or  goat  skins 100  kilos.. 

2.  Coarse  saddlers*,  shoemakers*,  strap-makers',  and  other  coarse  leather 
wares,  also  other  articles  of  uncolored  or  merely  blacked  tinned  leather, 
or  of  raw  hides ;  all  these  articles  also  in  connection  with  other  mate- 
rials provided  they  do  not  come  under  No.  XX 100  kilos. . 

d.  Fancy  leather  articles  of  cordovan,  saffian,  morocco,  Brussels  or  Danish 
leather,  of  chamois  and  tawed  leather,  of  colored  leader;  lacquered 
leather  andparchment,  also  combined  with  other  materials  not  included 

under  No.  XX;  fine  shoes  of  all  kinds lOOkiloe.. 

NOTB  TO  0  AND  ci—Coarse  shoemakers'  and  trunk-makers'  articles  of  gray 
packing  Unen,  sail-cloth,  raw  Uuen,  raw  ticking  or  drilling,  or  coarse  not 
printed  wax-doth,  pay  the  same  duty  as  coarse  leather  goods;  artides  of 
fine  wax-doth,  wax-muslin,  wax-taft,  ttc.,  the  same  as  fancy  leather  goods ; 
s,  leather gkives lOOkiloa.. 

jULLL.—IAnen  yam,  I%n#n,  and  other  Unen  goods,  namely :  yam  and  woven  or 
worked  goods  <^f  Jtax  or  other  vegetable  ginning  material,  except  eotton, 

m.  Yam,  excepting  that  mentioned  hereafUsr  under  h : 

1.  Up  to  No.  5,  English 100  kilos.. 

2.  Above  No.  6  to  No.  8,  Bnglisb do.... 

3.  Above  No.  8  to  No.  20,  English do.... 

4.  Above  No.  20  to  No.  85,  English do.-.. 

6.  Above  No.  85,  English do... 

NoTK  TO  a.— Jute,  manila^  hemp,  and  cocoa-nut  fiber,  raw,  dried,  broken, 
or  hackled 


|2  85 


4  28 
7  14 


14  28 


142  80 


InmarkA. 


$12.00 
28.00 


18.00 

30.  oa 


(».00 


600.00 


47  60 
7  14 


28  56 

4  28 
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11  90 

16  61 
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2  14 
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Commodities. 


In  United 
State*  money. 


Bate  of  dntj. 


In  marks. 


b.  DTed,_prlnted  bleached  yam  •* 

L  Up  to  No.  20,  Enfffiah 100  kilos.. 

2.  Abore  No.  20  to  No.  86,  English do.... 

3.  AboveNo.  35,  English do..., 

c.  Threads  of  all  kinds. do 

d.  Bope-makers'  work,  unbleached ;  bleached  ropes,  cables,  cords,  strings, 

girts,  braces,  and  hose ;  coarse  and  dyed  foot-mgs  of  manila  hemp, 
cocoa,  lute,  and  like  fiber 100  kilos.. 

e.  Linen^icking,  drilling,  not  dyed,  not  printed,  not  bleached : 

1.  Up  to  16  threads  in  the  warp  and  woof  together  on  a  surflfiice  of 

four  sqoare  centimeters 100  kilos. . 

2.  With  17  to  40  threads,  as  above;  fuicy,  and  all  dyed  foot-mgs  of 

manila,  hemp,  oocoa-nat.  Jute,  and  like  fibers 100  kilos. . 

8.  With  41  to  80  threads,  as  above ;  rope-makers'  work,  dyed  and 
bleached,  excepting  that  named  under  d 100  kilos.. 

4.  With 81  to  120  threes,  as  above do.... 

6.  With  more  than  120  threads,  as  above do 

/.  Linen,  ticking,  drilling  dyed,  printed,  bleached ;  also  woven  of  dyed, 
printed,  bleached  yam: 

1.  Up  to  120  threads  in  warp  and  woof  together  on  a  surfiM>e  of  four 

square  centimeters 100  kilos. . 

2.  With  more  than  120  tbrcadf*.  as  above do.... 

g.  Damask  of  all  kinds ;  made  up  table,  bed,  and  towel  linen;  linen  bloases 

of  all  kinds 100  kilos,. 

h.  Ribbons,  braids,  fringes,  gauze,  woven  borders,  loops,  embroideries, 

hosiery ;  tissues  and  other  goods  mixed  with  metallic  threads,  100  kilos. . 

XXIIL  Thread-lace...., '. 100 kilos.. 

XXIV.  Candles do.... 

XXIV  bis^— Literary  works  and  works  qf  art.    Statuary. 

a.  Pai>er  written  upon  (documents  and  manuscripts),  books  in  all  lan- 

«uages,  copper  (engravings,  other  engravings,  also  wood  engravings ; 
thographs  and  photographs;    geographical  maps  and  sea-charts ; 
printed  music 

b.  Smgraved  metal  plates,  engraved  wood  blocks,  also  lithographic  stones 

wUh  drawings,  cuts,  or  letters,  all  used  fbr  printing 

e.  Paintings  and  drawings;  stataes  of  marble  and  other  kincU  of  stone; 
statues  of  metal,  not  under  life-size ;  medals 


XXV.  Cfdonial  goods,  groesries,  spiees,  eor^feetionery,  and  other  articles  /or 
food  and  drtnk ;  also  tobacco  and  mant^faetures  thereof. 

a.  Beer  of  all  kinds,  also  mead 100  kilos.! 

6.  Spirituous  liquors  of  all  kinds,  such  as  arrac,  mm,  French  brandy,  and 
spiced  branaiee,  in  casks  and  bottles 100 kilos.. 

e.  Yeast  of  all  kinds,  exclusive  of  wine-lees do  ... 

NOTB. — Liquid  yeast,  on  the  Bavarain- Austrian  border,  from  Obemeahans 
up  to  fmu  inclusive  of  Melleck :  on  the  Saxon- Bohemian  border  left  of  the 
Elbe;  on  the  Baden-Swiss  border,  at  Oelmingen  and  the  so-called  Hfivi 
for  the  private  use  of  the  inhabitants  there,  m  small  quantities,  up  to  13 
kiloin^ms,  inclusive,  carried  on^  single  trip 100  kilos. . 

d  1.  Vinegar  of  all  kinds,  in  casks do.... 

2.  In  bottles  and  Jugs do — 

e.  Wine  and  must,  cider,  and  artificial  drinks,  not  specified  under  other 
numbers  of  the  tariff: 

1.  Imported  in  casks 100  kilos.. 

2.  Imported  in  bottles : do.... 

/.  Butter  and  artificial  butter. 

NoTC  TO  /. — Butter  in  single  pieces  of  not  more  than  2  kilograms,  not 
sent  by  post,  for  the  intiaDitaots  on  the  border,  with  the  provision  that 
such  license  shall  be  discontinued  or  limited  in  localities  where  same  is 
abused 

g  L  Meat,  fresh  and  prepared ;  poultry  and  game  of  all  kinds,  not  live ;  meat 

utraot ;  concentrated  bouillon 100  kilos . . 

2.  Fish,  not  otherwise  provided  for  . .» do.... 

NoTX  TO  g  1.— Single  pieces  of  fresh  and  prepared  butchered  meat,  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  2  kilograms,  not  sent  by  post,  for  inhabitants 
of  the  border,  with  the  provision  that  such  license  snaQ  be  discontinued 
or  limited  in  localities  where  same  is  abused 

h.  Emits  (tropical  fruits) 

1.  Fresh  oranges,  leiuvua,  tm 
NOTR.— If  at  the  request  of  the 

levied  per  piece  in  this  ease,  48  cei 
no  duty  being  paid  on  any  decayed 
the  presence  of  the  officials. 

2.  Pigs,  dried  currants,  raisins lOOkilos.. 

8.  Dned dates,  almonds,  oranges,  ^ do.... 
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COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS — SUPPLEMENT. 

German  customs  /aK^— Continiied. 


ComTTiodities. 


i.  Spioes  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for 100  kilos. . 

Note  to  t. — Spices  for  manufacture  of  essential  oils  by  special  permit, 

under  control 

k.  Herrings,  salted per  barrel  (ton).. 

NoTS.— 4>n  salted  berrines,  not  packed  in  the  manner  customary  in  trade, 
2  marks  (46  cents)  per  100  kilos,  snail  be  paid. 

1 .  baited  beirings  for  manui^ing  purposes 

I.  Honey 100 kilos.. 

m.  Coffee,  raw,  and  coffee  substitutes  (excepting  chiocorj) do — 

2.  Burnt  coffee   do 

3.  Cocoa  in  beans' do.... 

4.  Cocoa  shells do — 

n.  Caviar  and  substitutes  for  caviar do.... 

o.  Cheesoof  all  kinds do.... 

p  1.  Confectionery,  candies,  and  cakes,  of  every  description,  cocoa  powder, 

chocolate  and  substitutes  for  chocolate;  ft-uits  preserved  in  sngur,  vine- 
gar, oil,  or  otherwise,  in  Jars,  cans.  Sec,  also  preserved  spices,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  articles  of  food  (mushrooms,  truffles,  fowls,  crabs,  £c.)  : 
prepai-ed  fish,  prepared  mustard;  olives,  capers,  meat  pies,  sauces,  and 

similar  table  delicacies 100  kilos.. 

2.  Fresh  i^it,  seeds,  berries,  leaves,  blossoms,  mushrooms,  vegetables, 
dried,  baked,  powdered,  steamed,  or  salted,  all  these  articles  not  other- 
wise providea  for;  juices  of  fhiit,  berries  and  turnips,  not  preserved  in 
sugar;  ft-esh  and  dried  peelings  of  tropical  fruits;  green  oranges  and 
oranges  preserved  in  salt  water;  dried  nuts,  chestnuts,  St  John's  bread, 
pjbne  cones,  burnt  or  ground  chiooory j 100  kilos.. 

gl.  Farina  powders,  starch,  starch-gum,  arrowroot,  vermicelli,  sago  and 

substitutes  for  sago,  tapioca 100  kilos.. 

2.  Mill  products  of  grain  and  pulse,  viz :  crushed  or  shelled  grain,  peeled 
pearl  barley,  groats,  &c.,  meal,  flour,  ordinary  bakers'  wares.  .100  kUos.  . 

KOTB  TO  a  2. — Qiumtities  of  not  more  than  3  kilograms,  for  inhabitants  of 
the  border  (with  the  provision  that  such  license  may  be  discontinued  or 
limited  in  localities  where  same  is  abused) • 

r.  Muscle  sea-shell  animals,  such  as  oysters,  lobsters,  shells,  muscles,  tor- 
toises, turtles,  du; lOOkiloe.. 

«.  Bice  in  and  out  of  the  pod do.... 

NoTB. — Rice  for  manufacture  ot  starch,  under  control do 

t  Salt  (kitchen,  table,  rock,  and  sea  salt),  also  all  materials  from  which  salt 
is  extracted 100  kilos.. 

KoTB. — Salt  imported  fh>m  the  sea-board do.... 

u.  Sirup.    (See  note  to  sugar,  below.) 

V.  Tobacco: 

1.  In  leaf,  unmanufactuved,  also  stems  and  tobacoo-Jnice 100  kilos . . 

2.  Manufactured: 

A.  Cigars  and  cigarettes 100  kilos.. 

B.  Other  manufactures  of  tobacco do.... 

to.  Tea do.... 

X.  Sugar: 

NOTB.— The  rates  of  duty  for  sugar  and  sirup  are  those  fixed  by  the  act  of 
June  26, 1869,  relative  to  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  are  as  follows,  viz : 

1.  On  refined  sugar  of  aU  kinn  sand  on  raw  sugar  where  the  latter  cor- 

responds to  the  samples  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch 
standard  Ko.  10  and  above,  which  samples  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
custom-houses  as  prescribed  and  published  by  order  of  the  federal 
council 100  kilos.. 

2.  Haw  sugar,  not  provided  for  under  1 do — 

3.  Sirup do — 

Note.— solutions  of  sugar,  positively  distinguishable  as  such,  are  subject 

to  the  same  duties  as  are  named  under  2. 

4.  Molasses,  entered  for  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors,  under  con- 

trol   


a.  OU: 


XSYI.— OH  not  otherwiteprimded /or,  lard,  greate. 


Bate  of  duty. 

In  United 
St&tes  money. 

In  marks. 

$11  90 

50.00 

Free, 

71 

3.00 

Free. 

.71 

8.00 

952 

40.00 

11  90 

50.00 

883 

35tOO 

285 

12.00 

28  80 

100.00 

4  76 

20.00 

Free. 


14  28  I 


62 
142 

47 


Free. 


571 
95 


3  04 
286 


20  28 

64  26 
42  84 
23  80 


7  14 

in 

167 


1.  Oil  of  all  kinds  in  bottles  or  jars 100  kilos-. 

2.  Table  oils  such  as  oUve,  poppy,  sesame ;  ground-nut,  beech-nut,  sun- 

flower oil  in  casks 100  kilos . .  i 

3.  Olive  oil  in  casks  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  adulteration  on  the  part ' 

of  the  customs  authorities i  Free. 

4.  Other  oil  in  casks 100  kilos..! 

5.  Palm  and  cocoa-nut  oil  in  dry  8t«te do ' 

b.  Besiduums,  dry,  from  manufacture  of  fatty  oils ;  also  ground i  Free. 

e.  Lard,  &c :  I 

1.  Lard  of  hogs  and  goose-grease 100  kilos.. I 

2.  Stearine,  palroitin,  paramne,  spermaceti,  wax do 

3.  Fish  fat  and  train  oil do t 

4.  Othw  aninial  fat do 


4  76 

1  00 


2  38 

1  20 

71 

47 


60.00 


4.00 
6.00 
XOO 


24.00 
4.00 
L20 

12.80 
12.00 


85.00 

270.00 
180.00 
100.00 


aaoo 

2100 
16.00 


20.00 
&00 


4.00 
2.00 


laoo 
aoo 

3.00 
2.00 
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Commodities. 


Id  United 
States  money. 


JL2LVJLL— Pap«r  emd  tnarmftuture^  <if  paper. 

a.  Unbleached  or  bleached  balf-mann&ctared  goods  ftom  rags 

h.  Unbleached  or  bleached  half  mannfiactared  miU«rials  for  paper-making  of 
wood,  straw,  esparto  or  other  nbers ;  graj,  blotting,  and  yellow  coarse 
straw  paper,  pasteboard,  exdnslTe  of  polisbed  and  leather  cardboard  { 
slate-paper  and  tablets  of  same  without  admixture  of  other  material; 
sharpening  apd  polishing  paper,  fly-paper.  Sec 100  kilos. . 

e.  Packing-paper,  not  mentioned  under  o  or  d,  unpolished do . . . 

d.  Packing-paper,polished;|glanoeandleathercardboard,  pressing-board. do. .. 

«.  Printing,  writing,  blotting,  and  tissue  paper  of  all  kinds ;  also  Uthosraphed, 
printed  lined  paper  prepared  for  bills,  labels,  bills  of  lading,  &c.,  gilt 
and  silvered  paper,  perforated  paper ;  also  strips  of  such  paper ;  printer's 
cardboard 100  kilos.. 

/.  1.  Molded  work  of  statuary  pasteboard,  asphalte,  or  similar  material ; 
also  in  connection  with  wood  or  iron,  but  neither  painted  nor  var- 
nished...  lOOkUoe.. 

2.  Manufactures  of  naper,  pasteboard,  or  papier-mach6;  molded  work  of 

statuary  pasteboard,  &c.,  asphalte,  or  like  materiaU  not  included 
under  /lor/8 lOOkUoe.. 

3.  Manufactures  of  the  materials  aforesaid  combined  with  other  ma- 

terials not  provided  for  under  No.  XX,  paper-hangings. . . .100  kilos. . 

XXVm.— JWf  (fwrrier't  goodi.) 

a.  Fur  coats,  caps,  gloves,  lined  fhr  covers,  lined  fors  for  trimmings .  100  kHoe . . 

b.  Beady-made  sheep-skin  coats,  not  covered  with  other  materials,  washed 

and  dyed,  not  lined  angora  or  sheep  skins,  unlined  covers  and  furs 
for  trimming 100  kilos.. 

XXlX.—Petroleufn. 

Petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils  not  otherwise  provided  for,  crude  and  re- 
fined  100  kilos.. 

Nona. — 1.  The  federal  council  is  authorized  to  permit  the  importation  of 
mineral  oil  to  be  used  for  industrial  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating-oil  free  of  duty,  subject,  however,  to  a  control  of  the  use  of  the 
same. 

2.  The  federal  council  is  authorised  to  permit  the  duty  on  petroleum  to  be 
levied  according  to  the  number  of  barrels,  the  rate  of  duty  being  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  maximum  weight  of  the  barrels  ordinarily  used  in  the 
trade. 

XXX.— iSfat  and  mant^faeiure$  of  tiUe. 

a,  Snk  cocoons ;  silk,  reeled  or  spun ;  fioss  sUk,  combed,  spun,  or  in  thread ; 

all  these  not  dyea ;  alsodyed  silk  waste 

b.  SUk-wadding lOOkUos.. 

0.  Floss  silk, dyed, loops  ■ do... 

d,  Threadof  raw  silk, sewing-silk,  button-hole  silk,  &c,dyedandundyed.do. . . 
«.  Manufactures  of  silk  or  floss  silk,  also  if  conti^ing  metallic  thread ; 

manufactures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  spinning  materials  and  at  the 
same  time  with  metallic  thread,  lace  blonde  and  embroidery  whollv  or 

partly  of  silk 100  kilos.. 

Noni  TO  0.— Tulle,  raw  or  dyed,  not  patterned. 
/.  All  articles  of  silk  or  floss  silk  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  or  other 

animal  or  vegetable  spinning  materials 100  kilos.. 

1.  Very  coarse,  composed  of  raw  tissues  made  frcfm  silk  waste,  having 
the  appearance  of  gray  packing  linen,  and  used  for  press-cloths, 
wiping  cloths,  when  combined  with  other  spinning  materials  or 

single  colored  threads 100  kilos.. 

2.  Silk  spun  together  with  yam  of  other  material  but  not  forming  the 
covering  of  the  threads,  nor  running  continuously  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  same,  not  to  be  considered  in  the  liquidation  of 
duties  on  said  yams. 

XXXI. — Soap  and  perfumerieg. 

a.  Oreen,  black,  and  other  barrel  soap 100  kilos.. 

6.  Hard  soap  not  mentioned  under  e do 

«.  Soap  in  cakes,  balls,  in  boxes,  Jars,  Sec. ;  perfumed  soaps  of  all  kinds, 
lOOkQos 

d.  Scented  fat,  scented  and  fktty  oils,  scented  (not  alcoholic)  water  imported 

In  direct  receptacles  and  oif  a  weight  of  at  least  10  kilograms  100  kilos. . 

e.  All  other  perfumeries do 

XXXn.—Playingeardt. 
In  addition  to  internal  stamp  tax 100  kilos.. 


Bate  of  duty. 


Free. 


1  42 


In  marks. 


$0  28 

95 

1  42 

1.00 
4.00 
6.00 

288 

10.00 

95 

4.00 

285 

12.00 

571 

24.00 

35  70 

150.00 

1  42 

6.00 

6.00 


Free. 


5  71 
8  56 
23  80 


142  80 
71  40 

2  38 


1  19 


7  14 


4  76 
23  80 


14  28 


24.00 
36.00 
100.00 


600.00 
800.00 

10.00 


5.00 
10.00 


30.00 


20.00 

loauo 


60.00 
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Commodities. 


XYxiii. — Stone,  slonetoare,  precUnu  Honat. 

a.  Stonoft.  rough  'and  hewn,  flint  stones,  miU'Stones,  also  with  iivn  hoops ; 
grinding  and  whet  stones  of  all  kinds,  rough  stone  masonry,  e.  g.,  door- 
posts ana  window-ledges,  pillars^nd  parts  of  pillars,  gutters^  pipes,  Sec., 
nd  alabaster  wonc  (taws,  playing- 


In  United 
States  money. 


nnpoUshed,  exolosive  of  marble  an< 

marbles) , 

h.  Roofing  date,  rough  slate  slabs  and  rough  table  slate 100  kilos. 

e.  Precious  stones,  uso  imitations,  and  corals,  out,  pearls,  all  net  set;  out 
semi-preoions  stones,  and  ma&nHsctures  thereof  not  prorided  for  under 

No.  EC lOOkUos.. 

d.  Other  articles  of  stone  excepting  statuary : 

1.  Not  in  connection  with  other  materials,  or  only  with  wood  or  iron, 
not  polished  or  lacquered,  split,  sawed,  or  otherwise  cut,  slate 
plates,  slates  in  wooden  muses,  also  lacquered  or  'polished,  100 


kilos 


2.  In  connection  with  other  materials,  provided  same  are  not  articles 
coming  under  No.  XX lOOldlos.. 

X2L2LLV.— Ooalf,  i£c. 

Cos!,  brown  ooal,  cokes,  peat-turf  charcoal 

XXXV.— Straw  and  bast  gcods. 

m.  Matting  and  foot-rugs  of  bast  straw,  reeds,  grass,  roots,  rushes,  &.c. ; 
idao,  oiher  kinds  of  reed-ware,  coarse,  colored,  and  uncolored.IOO  kilos.. 

b.  Straw  plaitings do 

c.  All  straw  ana  bast  goods  not  included  under  a  and  b,  especially  straw 

and  l>ast  plaitings,  covers,  curtains,  and  like  goods  of  uns^lit  straw,  the 
straw  ana  bast  goods  when  combined  with  other  materials,  provided 
same  so  combined  do  not  come  under  Na  XX 100  kilos.. 

d.  Hats  of  straw^  cane,  bast,  brashes,  fish-bone,  palm-leaves  and  chip : 

1.  Untrimmed per  piece.. 

2.  Trimmed do... 

Note  to  <i.— Hats  of  hair  or  hemp-braid  of  sparterre  or  braids  of  so-called 

cotton  sparterre  and  straw  are  tresied  as  straw  hats. 

e.  Sparterre  goods  of  all  kinds 100  kilos.. 

XXXYX— Tar,  pitcTi,  ruins  qf  aXL  )wnd»,  otpAoZte  mvMraX  tar. 
XXXVJL'^AnitnaU  and  animal  products  not  otJurvnse  enumerated. 

a.  Live  animals  and  animal  products,  not  elsewhere  enumerated ;  fresh  fish; 

also,  bee-hives  with  live  bees 

b.  Eggs  of  fowls 100  kilos., 

XXXVUl.— Earthenware. 

a.  Common  bricks,  fire-bricks,  tiles,  tubes,  and  pottery,  not  glazed 

b.  Glazed  tiles  and  bricks,  flat  tiles,  architectural  ornaments,  also  of  terra 

cotta,  smel ting-pots,  leased  tubes,  muffles,  capsules  and  retorts,  plates. 
Jars,  and  other  articles  of  coarse  earthenware,  coarse  stove-tile,  clay 

pipes,  glazed  pottery 100  kilos.. 

e.  Other  earthenware,  exclusive  of  porcelain  and  wares  of  like  character  as 
porcelain: 

1.  Plain-colored  or  white ;  fonoy  terra-cotta  ware 100  kilos. 

2.  Two  and  more  colored,  bordered,  printed,  painted,  gilded,  silvered ; 

also  earthenware  in  c<mnection  with  othier  materials,  provided  the 

same  do  not  come  under  No.  XX 100  kilos.. 

d.  Porcelain  and  wares  of  like  character,  as  porcelain  (Parian  jasper,  &o.): 

1.  White 100  kilos. 

2.  Colored,  bordered,  painted,  gilded,  silvered,  also  in  connection  with 

other  materials,  provided  tne  same  do  not  thereby  come  under  No. 
XX 100  kilos. 

XXXIX.— Horses,  cattle,  die. 

a.  Horses,  asses,  mules,  donkeys per  head. 

Note  to  a. — Foals  following  the  d.iiii  

b.  Steers  and  cows per  head . 

c.  Oxen do. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Free. 


f(|ll 
14  28 


71 
5  71 


Pree. 


■  71 
4  28 


5  71 


21  40 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Young  cattle  up  to  2i  years  old do . 

Calves  under  6  weeks  old do. 

Hogs  do. 


Xi. 


Sucking  pigs  under  10  kilos do. 

Sheep do. 

Lambs do., 

Goats 


71 


Free. 


2  38 

3  80 
8  33 

7  14 

2  38  ! 

142 

4  76 
95 

47  I 
50  I 
07  I 
23  ' 

111 


In  marks. 


0.50 
60.  (M> 


3.00 
24.00 


8.00 
l&OO 


24.00 


0.20 
0.40 


oaoo 


3.0O 


LOO 

10.00 

18.00 
14.00 

80.00 

IOlOO 

6.00 
20.00 
4.00 
10^ 
2.50 

.80 
1.00 

.50 
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In  United 
States  money. 


XL. — OU-doth^  waaed  muslin,  waxed  taffeta. 

a.  Coarse,  not  printed,  oil-cloth  (packing  cloth) 100  kilos . . 

h.  Other  oil-cloth ;  also  leather  cloth,  hookhinders*  cloth do — 

e.  Wiaxed  muslin,  waxed  taffeta do — 

XLL — Wool,  imdutlve  of  anvmdW  hair,  not  oth^runte  provided  for^  and 
manufacture  thereof. 

a.  Wool,  raw,  dyed,  painted;  also  hair,  raw,  hackled,  hoiled,  dyed,  and 

curled 

h.  Combed  wool 100  kilos.. 

c.  Yam  (pure  wool  or  mixed,  not  with  cotton) : 

1.  Of  cattle  hair,  single  or  double,  of  all  kinds ;  waddinfi;. .  .100  kilos. . 

2.  N^.  mohair  alpaca  yam  single,  dyed  or  not,  double  undyed. .  .do — 

3.  Double  dyed,  triple  or  more  twist,  dyed  or  not do..... 

4.  Other  yam : 

Kaw,  single 100  kilos.. 

Kaw,  double do — 

Bleached  or  dyed,  single do — 

Bleached  or  dyed,  douole,  triple,  or  more  twist,  raw,  bleached,  or 

dyed 100  kilos.. 

Manufactures,  also  mixed  with  cotton,  linen,  or  metallic  thread: 

1.  Cloth  selvage 

2.  Coarse,  not  printed,  not  dyed  felts  100  kilos. . 

3.  Rugs,  blankets,  containing  dyed  or  not  dyed  yam  of  cattle  hair .  do . . 

4.  Not  printed  felts,  not  belonging  under  No.  XX ;  not  printed  felt 

goods  and  hosiery,  and  carpets,  rugs,  also  printed ;  of  wool  or  other 
animal  hair,  exclusive  of  cattle  and  horse  hair ;  also  mixed  with 
vegetable  fibers  and  other  spinning  materials .. ...  .100  kilos. . 

5.  Unprinted  cloths  and  stuffs  not  inoiaded  under  No.  Vll do  . - , 

6.  Printed  goods,  not  carpets  or  rugs,  ribbon  and  button-makers' 

goods,  plushes,  tisnues,  mixed  witn  metallic  threads — 100  kilos. . 

7.  lAces,  tulle,  and  embroideries ;  also  woven  shawls  of  three  or  more 

colors 100  kilos. 

8.  Woven  shawls  of  five  or  more  colors do... 

XLn.— Ztnc,  alto  aUoj/ed  loith  lead  or  tin,  and  manvfactures  thereof. 

a.  Zino  in  pigs  or  blocks,  old  Kino 

h.  In  sheets 100  kilos.. 

c.  Coarse  articles  of  zinc ;  also  in  connection  with  wood,  iron,  lead,  or  tin, 

not  polished  or  lacquered ;  «lno  wire , 100  kilos. 

d.  Fancy  articles  of  zmc,  alno  lacquered;  likewise  zinc  wares  combined 

with  other  materials,  provided  they  do  not  come  under  No.  XX.  100  kilos 

XLm. — Tin,  also  alloyed  with  lead,  antimony,  or  zine,  and  manvfa^ures 
tKtreof. 

a.  Tin  in  pigs  or  blocks 

6.  In  sheets 100  kilos. 

t.  Coarse  tinware  also  in  connection  with  wood,  iron,  lead,  or  zinc,  not 
polished  or  lacrjnered ;  tinware 100  kilos.. 

d.  Fancy  articles  of  tin,  also  lacquered ;  likewise  tin  wares  combined  with 
other  materials,  provided  they  do  not  thereby  come  under  No.  XX,  100 
kilos 


Bates  of  duty. 


In  marks. 


$2  85 
7  14 
11  90 


Fi-ee. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


6  71 


12.00 
30.00 
50.00 


2.00 


71 

71 

5  71 

3.00 
3.00 
24.00 

1  00 

2  38 
885 

aoo 

10.00 
12.00 

5  71 

24.00 

71 
5  71 

3.00 
24.00 

23  80 
32  13 

100.00 
135.00 

85  70 

150.00 

7140 
107  10 

300.00 
450.00 

71 

3.00 

142 

aoo 

571 

24.00 

71 

3.00 

142 

aoo 

24.00 


BEET-EOOT  SCTGAE  IN  GERMAIST. 

Report^  Jyy  Consul  Potter^  of  Stuttgart^  on  the  history  and  growtli  of  the 
beet-root  sugar  industry  in  Europe^  and  the  best  means  of  introducing  the 
industry  into  the  United  States. 

As  experiments  in  the  mannfacture  of  beet-root  sugar  are  being  made 
npon  a  somewhat  extended  scale  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  presumed  that  a  few  statistics  concerning  its  production  in  Europe, 
coupled  with  facts  and  opinions  gathered  from  statements  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  successful  German  manufacturers,  might  be  of  possible 
interest  at  this  time. 
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Highly  iutelligent  experts  in  the  beet-root  sugar  industry  of  Germany, 
who  have  carefidly  studied  the  climate  and  soil  of  America,  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  in  a  few  decades  the  United  States  will  supply 
their  own  enormous  sugar  demand  chiefly  from  the  beet,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Germany  for  many  years  past.  The  progress  of  this  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  being  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  by 
manufacturers  in  Germany,  who,  judging  by  the  light  and  hasty  manner 
in  which  this  diflScult  subject  is  treated  in  some  of  the  plans  for  new 
beet-sugar  manufactories  in  the  United  States,  predict  that  severe  dis- 
appointment will  be  the  result. 

The  following  facts  are  therefore  cited,  not  only  as  a  timely  warnings 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  those  who  propose,  in  a  judi- 
cious way,  to  embark  in  a  noble  enterprise  that  may  lead  to  results  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

In  l£e  first  place,  which  parts  of  the  American  Union  appear  to  be 
most  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  sugar-beet! 
.  The  map  of  Europe  and  the  long  experience  of  manufacturers  and 
producers  there  furnish  a  ready  answer:  The  northern  part  of  France, 
Belgium,  a  part  of  Holland,  the  Lower  Ehine  district,  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, the  neighborhood  of  Magdeburg  and  Halle,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and 
a  portion  of  fertile  Poland  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sugar 
product  of  Europe.  In  all  of  these  countries,  which  are  those  l^st 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  beet,  the  richest  lands  are  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  Their  climate  is  generally  humid  and  too  cold  for  grapes  and  In- 
dian com,  not  because  the  summer  is  too  short  for  the  latter,  but  because 
the  average  temperature  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  October  is 
too  low,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  same  time  too  great. 
The  countries  named  have,  during  the  year,  from  20  to  30,  seldom  more 
than  40,  so-called  summer  days;  that  is,  days  when  the  thermometer 
rises  to  77  ^  Fahr. 

The  abundant  dews,  which  are  produced  by  cool  nights,  are  a  life  el- 
ement with  a  northern  plant  like  the  beet.  South  of  50  o  latitude  in 
France  and  Germany  there  are  but  few  sugar  manufactories,  and  these 
are,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  more  unfavorably  loeated  than  those  in 
the  north.  In  Southern  France  proper,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  there  are  no  sugar  manufactories,  wltii 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  that  may  have  been  established  as  an 
experiment,  but  which  do  not  promise  successful  results.  The  reason  of 
this  probably  is  that  in  the  northerly  countries  the  growth  of  the  beet 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  during  the  summer  in  consequence  of  tiie 
greater  moisture  of  the  climate,  while  in  autumn  the  cool  nights  check 
tiie  fiirther  growth  and  develop  the  sugar  in  the  roots. 

In  the  warm  countries  of  Central  Europe,  however,  where  Indian  com 
flourishes,  the  dry  warmth  of  summer  frequently  impedes  the  growth  of 
the  sugar-beet,  while  the  warm  autumn  encourages  the  growtii  only  of 
the  p^t,  instead  of  the  formation  of  sugar.  The  development  of  sugar 
in  the  maple  tree  is  similar  to  that  in  the  beet,  in  this  resx>ect,  that  botk 
require  for  this  process  warm  sunny  days  and  cold  nights. 

If,  besides  the  northerly  countries  already  named,  there  were  no  other 
parts  of  Europe  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet,  viz,  those  parts 
having  a  hot  summer,  like  that  wMch  generally  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  the  prospects  of  the  latter,  as  a  beet-sugar-producing  country, 
would  be  very  unfavorable.  Fortunately,  however,  the  eastern  part  of 
Europe,  particularly  the  extended  neighborhood  of  Kiew,  in  Bussia, 
which  is  the  chief  center  of  the  Kussian  beet-sugar  industry,  show  that 
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the  beet  may  be  cultivated  with  great  success  in  countries  where  the 
summer  is  hot,  provided  the  climate  is  not  too  dry. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  establishment  of  beet- 
sugar  manufactories  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  undertaken 
until  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, for  it  is,  of  course,  an  essential  point  in  the  successful  man- 
agement of  every  manufactoiy  to  have,  not  only  in  most  years,  but  every 
year  J  a  plentifid  and  certain  supply  of  raw  material  of  best  quality  at 
command. 

Besides  the  climate,  therefor^,  the  matter  of  fertilization  becomes  a 
most  important  consideration.  The  beet  plant  draws  its  sugar  mainly 
from  the  fertilizers  used,  and  not  from  the  body  of  the  native  soil.  For 
this  reason  there  need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  soil  so  long  as  it  is 
highly  manured.  There  is  not  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  probably,  an- 
other plant  that  will  so  quickly  impoverish  the  soil  when  fertilization  is 
insufficient  or  wholly  wanting.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet  is  dependent  upon  bountiful  and  un- 
stinted fertilization.  Even  with  this  provision,  every  other  year  there 
should  be  planted  different  intervening  crops  upon  the  same  soil.  There 
are  sugar  plantations  in  Europe  whose  originally  excellent  soil  has  be- 
come totally  exhausted,  simply  because  of  insufficient  fertilization,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  manufactories  connected  with  them  have  failed. 

A  brief  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  from  its  beginning  in 
Germany,  may  be  of  service  to  those  proposing  to  engage  in  a  similar 
enterprise  in  America. 

As  is  well  known  that  the  sugar  of  the  beet  was  discovered  by  a  Ger- 
man chemist  named  Sigismund  Marggraf.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1747,  at 
a  session  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Berlin,  he  stated  that  he  had 
found,  in  several  of  the  indigenous  plants,  the  same  kind  of  sugar  as 
that  in  the  cane,  and  that  the  Silesian  beet  contained  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter.  He  also  proved  that  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  this  plant  by  his  method  was  not  only  possible  but  might 
also  be  made  profitable.  , 

Political  disturbances  prevented  Marggraf  from  enjoying  the  honor  of 
establishing  the  first  beet-root  sugar  manufactory,  but  his  pupil,  Achard, 
founded  the  first  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Cunem,  in  Silesia,  in  the 
year  1790,  and  obtained  six  per  cent,  raw  sugar  and  three  per  cent,  mo- 
lasses from  the  weight  of  the  freshly  harvested  beets.  Achard  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  France  concerning  his  success,  and  the  subject  was  agitated 
there.  His  letter,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  of  the  beet- 
sugar  manufacture  and  its  great  benefits  to  agriculture,  was  published 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  France,  and  created  throughout  the  country 
quite  a  sensation.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  year  1800,  two  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  were  founded,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, in  ^t.  Owen  and  Chelles,  near  Paris.  The  results,  however, 
were  so  unfavorable  and  discouraging  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Silesian  manufactory  that  this  branch  of  industry  was  abandoned,  and 
rarely  referred  to  in  Finance  for  many  years  afterward,  except  in  terms 
of  ridicule. 

Some  time  later  !N'apoleon  I,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment 
of  the  continental  blockade,  which  was  planned  as  a  blow  at  England, 
encouraged  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  by  enormous  appropriations 
of  money.  But  with  his  fall  most  of  the  manufactories  failed  with  heavy 
losses. 

About  the  year  1812-15,  animal  charcoal  began  to  be  employed  for 
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the  purpose  of  bleacbmgr  and  purifying  the  sugar,  thus  opening  a  new 
era  for  tLi»s  industry.  This  most  important  invention,  in  connection  with 
further  progress  in  chemistry  and  mechanics,  was  the  means  of  calling 
into  existence  no  less  than  103  manu^tories  in  France  in  the  brief 
period  of  the  13  years  previous  to  1828.  The  total  product  of  these 
103  establishments  was  only  6,630,000  potinds  of  raw  sugar,  being  an 
average  for  each  manufactory  of  about  66,000  pounds,  or  the  product  of 
about  40  English  acres  of  beets. 

The  German  manufactories  began  even  more  cautiously,  for  in  the 
year  1836, 122  establishments  produced  only  3,111,901  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  made  from  56,761,530  pounds  or  28,007  tons  of  beets,  making  an 
average  for  each  manufactory  of  only  25,525  pounds  of  raw  sugar  and 
459,250  pounds  of  beets,  which  would  be  about  the  yield  of  20  English 
acres  fairly  cultivated,  and  producing  an  average  of  about  11  tons  to 
the  acre. 

This  commendable  prudence  and  caution  in  the  establishment  and 
manipulation  of  manufactories  in  France  and  Germany  was  a  conse- 
quence of  former  enormous  losses,  resulting  from  the  attempts  of  en- 
terprising men  to  engage  extensively  in  a  business  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  before  they  had  studied  it  with  suflBcien  t  care  to  master  the 
difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  success.  Their  experience  should 
be  a  a  serious  warning  to  producers  in  America,  and  admonish  them  to 
begin  with  small,  very  sm^ll  establishments,  and  study  every  step  taken 
until  they  have  learned  the  business  in  its  minutest  details,  and  are 
sure  of  a  profit  on  their  labor  and  investments.  Expansion  and  large 
investments  in  this  industry  will  then  be  safe,  for  the  demands  of  the 
market  for  their  production  will  be  substantially  without  limit.  The 
planting  of  100  acres  would  be  a  liberal  beginning  for  the  first  year. 
With  even  this  small  beginning  the  planter  might  pay  dearly  for  his 
agricultural  experience  before  he  had  carried  a  single  load  of  his  produce 
to  the  "  new  factory.^ 

The  experience  of  properly  keeping  the  beets  after  harvesting  is  often 
as  dear  as  that  gained  by  labor  in  their  culture.  As  soen  as  the  beets 
are  ti^ken  from  the  ground,  very  shallow  trenches  are  dug,  and  the 
beets  are  piled  therein  in  such  manner  as  to  have  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  heap  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  before  covering. 

The  danger  of  heating  in  tte  heaps  covered  with  earth  is  fully  as  great 
as  that  of  freezing.  This  heating  is  caused  by  making  the  heaps  too 
high,  and  the  injury  resulting  therefrom,  as  in  the  case  of  fresh  grain,  can 
never  be  made  good.  For  this  reason,  the  cellar  is  a  most  objectionable 
place  in  which  to  store  the  beets.  The  first  essential  to  safety  is  the 
ripeness  of  the  beets,  and  a  moderate  temperature  at  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing. The  golden  rule  "  out  of  the  earth  into  the  earth '^  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  in  the  air,  particularly  when  the  sun  shines,  the  roots 
soon  wither  and  become  soft  and  elastic^  in  some  degree  like  rubber. 

This  is  the  first  step  toward  decomposition,  after  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  and  is  more  to  be  feared  than  frost.  If  possible  the 
beets  should  be  buried  or  covered  the  same  day  that  they  are  harvested, 
and  should  be  placed  in  heaps  not  more  than  2^  feet  high  by  3  feet  broad, 
and  should  be  covered  just  deep  enough  to  prevent  freezing.  Straw  is 
always  dangerous  on  account  of  heating,  decay,  and  mice. 

That  the  caution  of  th>B  German  manufacturers  was  well  advised  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  factories,  which  had  risen  in  the 
the  year  1838  to  159,  had  decreased  in  the  year  1845  to  96.  From  this  de- 
pressed condition,  with  the  assistance  of  past  experience  and  new  inven- 
tions, the  industry  progressed  in  a  healthy  manner,  and  the  following 
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statistics  show  how  steadily  the  average  production  of  the  different 
manufactories  has  increased  up  to  the  present  time :  , 


Tear. 


1836... 
1845... 
1«50... 
1855... 
I860.... 
1865... 
1870... 
1875... 
1877... 
187»-'7ft 


s  <v 

-id 

Jog 
ill 


or 

H 


122 
96 
184 
216 
247 
295 
804 
310 
826 
820 


Vound», 
3,111.901 

33, 489, 014 
117, 901, 179 
193.063,832 
279,622,460 
410, 887, 276 
581, 200, 607 
765,092,407 
848, 250. 650 
850,850,000 


Pown  cf*. 

25,525 

348.848 

840, 780 

893,834 

1, 132, 072 

1, 391, 080 

1,  Oil,  871 

2. 468. 017 

2, 568, 017 

2,585,700 


HZ 

I  sag 

Poundg. 
1, 080. 00 
1,624.35 
1, 514. 00 
1, 881. 25 
1,281.80 
1,202.85 
1,281.80 


Kemarks. 


Abont  20  poonds  beete  to  1  pound  sugar. 
About  16  poundH  beets  to  1  pound  Hugar. 
About  15  pounds  beeta  to  1  pound  sugar. 
About  14  pounds  beeta  to  1  pound  sugar. 
About  122  pounds  beets  to  1  pound  sugar. 


KoTK.— In  the  years  1860  and  1870  the  quality  of  the  beets  raised  was  unusually  good. 

The  weights  above  given  are  stated  in  English  pounds.- 
The  progress  made  in  the  process  of  extracting  sugar  from  beets  is 
shown  by  the  gradually  decreasing  amount  of  beets  required  to  produce 
a  certain  weight  of  sugar.  In  the  year  1836  about  20  pounds  of  beets, 
and  in  I860  only  about  12  pounds  were  needed  to  make  1  pound  of  raw 
sugar. 

The  production  of  beet-sugar  in  all  Europe  during  the  four  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1879,  was  as  follows: 


Tear. 

Weight. 

Weight. 

187S-76 

27,452,255 
22,022,823 
28, 416,  544 
28, 200, 000 

Efiglith  pounds. 
3, 033, 474,477 

1876-'77 

2  433, 621  041 

1877-78 

3, 140, 028, 112 

1878-70.. € 

8, 116, 100, 000 

The  total  production  for  the  year  1878-79  wa«  divided  among  the  sev- 
eral European  countries  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Germany 

France  

Anstria-Hungary 

Russia  and  Poland 

Belgium 

Houaud  and  other  countries 

Total 


Weight. 


Weight: 


Ceniiwrt. 
7,700.000 
7,600,000 
6, 700, 000 
4,300,000 
1,300,000 
600,000 


Et^Ksh  pmmdt. 
850,850,000 
830, 800, 000 
740, 350, 000 
475, 150, 000 
143, 0SO,  000 
66,800,000 


38, 200, 000        3, 116, 100, 000 


Showing  a  consumption  of  about  10  pounds  per  year,  or  less  than  half 
an  ounce  per  day,  to  each  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Upon  this  historical  basis  perhaps  a  better  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
general  considerations  connected  with  the  establishment  of  beet-sugar 
manufactories  in  the  United  States.  Taking,  as  a  basis  of  judgment, 
the  facts  developed  by  the  bee^sllgar  production  of  Europe,  the  climate 
of  the  New  England  States,  the  vicinity  of  tlie  great  lakes,  and  in  tho 
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same  direction  or  zone  westward,  would  appear  to  be  the  localities  most 
favorable  for  the  production  and  culture  of  the  sugar-beet  But,  in  view 
of  the  important  fact  that  the  so-called  Indian  summer  of  the  Middle 
States  is  very  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  sugar  in  the  beet^ 
the  boundary  of  successful  cultivation  may  be  possibly  extended  to  the 
Ohio  River.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  hazardous  to  undertake 
this  industry  south  of  this  line,  unless  tests  and  experience  shall  prove 
the  contrary. 

Besides  the  Indian  summer,  the  United  States  has  another  important 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  spring  season,  although  somewhat  late, 
continues  warm  from  its  beginning,  and  is,  therefore,  for  the  young  beet 
more  favorable  than  the  cool,  moist  weather  which  sometimes  occurs  ia 
Germany  in  the  months  of  April  and  May. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  cultivating  and  harvesting  the  sugar-beet 
the  farmer  of  the  United  States  may  safely  consider  himself  as  possess- 
ing a  high  per  cent,  of  advantage  over  the  European  farmer  in  the  vastly 
superior  machinery  for  harvesting  and  cultivating  which  is  always  at 
his  command.  He  will  also  be  free  from  the  enormous  ad  valorem  tax* 
which  the  German  farmer  is  obliged  to  pay  ui)on  his  beets  before  they 
are  crushed  at  the  sugar  factory.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  in  late 
years  many  improvements  have  been  introduced.  The  present  diffusion 
method  (extracting  the  sugar  with  water)  does  not  require  more  than 
half  as  many  workmen  as  by  the  former  method  of  hydrostatic  pressure. 

It  may  also  be  considered  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-sugar  has  not  heretofore 
been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  European  farmers  and 
manufacturers  have  suffered  all  the  discouragements  and  losses  incident 
to  twenty  years  of  experiments  in  developing  this  industry  before  it 
began  "to  pay."  This  development  has  been  slow  because  the  disas- 
ters resulting  from  such  experiments  had  made  those  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  very  cautious  until  perfection  in  methods  of  manufacture 
h%d  been  nearly  attained.  The  advantages  of  all  this  expensive  and 
tedious  experience  is  now  available  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  inauguration  of  thi»  great 
industry  into  many  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  should  not  be 
met,  on  all  sides,  with  substantial  and  hearty  encouragement.  With  a 
more  favorable  climate  and  a  boundless  area  of  better  soil,  with  supe- 
rior machinery  and  cheaper  ftiel,  with  labor  in  abundance  and  an  unlim- 
ited market  there  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  from  being  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of 
success  in  the  United  States  far  in  advance  of  that  attained  by  Euro- 
pean producers  and  manufacturers. 

The  enormous  advantages  of  sugar-beet  planting  to  the  agriculture  of 
a  country  having  a  domain  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  These  will  become  evident  when  a 
farmer,  having  the  advantage  of  a  favorable  climate  and  suitable  soil, 
begins  operations  with  a  small  plantation  and  gradually  increases  his 
business,  according  to  his  success,  until  he  arrives  at  independence, 
which  he  surely  will  do,  with  prudent  and  skillful  management  and 
proper  surroundings. 

No  industry  could  probably  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  that 
would  more  rapidly  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  content- 
ment of  its  people,  for  its  prosecution  requires  a  large  number  of  work- 
men, and  its  product  comes  wholly  from  the  soil.    For  these  reasons, 

*The  imperial  tax  collected  by  the  German  Government  upon  sngar-beets  raised 
within  its  jurisdiction  amouuts  to  more  than  80,000,000  marks  per  annum. 
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and  with  a  favorable  commencement,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  predict 
that  its  growth  would  be  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  decades  the  sugar  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  as  an  article  for  home  consumption  and 
export,  would  rank  second  only  in  importance  to  the  great  staple  pro- 
ductions for  bread. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  suitable  sugar-beet 
seed  for  America.  Germany  and  France  produce  two  varieties  of  sugar- 
beets.  The  first  produces  a  comparatively  small  weight  to  the  acre. 
But  these  are  not  only  much  richer  in  sugar  than  the  other  kind,  but 
ffrow  entirely  underneath  the  soil,  a  fact  of  much  importance  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  where  there  are  often  severe  frosts  in  the  month  of 
October.  In  France  the  frost  rarely  appears  in  November,  and  conse- 
quently the  French  beets,  which  frequently  grow  half  above  ground,  are 
not  greatiy  endangered.  The  German  sugar-beet  seed  is,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  preferred  for  the  climate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  the  difference  in  the  product  of  these  two  varieties  of  seeds 
will  be  so  great  in  the  United  States  as  to  produce  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  success  with  one  variety,  and  by  reason  of  frost,  &c.,  perhaps, 
entire  failure  with  the  other. 

The  seed  of  the  Silesian  beet  and  the  seed  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg  are  most  to  be  recommended. 

J.  S.  POTTER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stuttgartj  November  1, 1879. 


[Supplement  to  the  foregoing  report.] 

BEETROOT  SUGAR  MACHINERY  Amy  MANUFACTORIES. 

Beportj  by  Consul  Pottery  of  tStuttgartj  Oermanyj  on  the  estimate  of  costs 
{from  the  Braunschweig  m^mufactory)  for  the  construction  of  ma>chinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet  roots  and  for  the  fitting  up  of 
a  sugar  manufactory  capable  of  worJdng  up  100,000  Mlograms  of  beet 
roots  daily.  jMsofor  a  manufactory  of  a  capacity  for  500,000  kilograms 
daily. 

With  a  view  of  famishing  to  those  interested  information  as  full  as  pos- 
sible concerning  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Germany,  I  here- 
with forward  carefaUy  prepared  estimates  for  the  construction  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  mill,  complete  in  all  particulars,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  beet  roots. 

These  estimates  are  famished  by  an  establishment  well  known  in 
Euroi)e  as  being  among  the  most  responsible  and  advanced  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  best  quality  of  improved  machinery  for  the  purpose 
named,  and  they  provide  for  a  mill  capable  of  working  up  100  tons  of 
beets  daily  and  also  for  a  mill  with  a  working  capacity  of  500  tons 
daily. 

The  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  by  hydrostatic  pressure  is  now  obsolete 
in  Germany,  the  diffusion  process  being  adopted  instead,  because  the 
percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beets  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  latter  method.  By  the  old  process  20  to  30  pounds  of  beets  were 
required  to  produce  1  jjound  of  sugar.  By  the  new  method  10  to  12 
pounds  only  of  beets,  of  good  average  quality,  produce  1  pound  of  sugar, 
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besides  a  considerable  percentage  of  molasses.  The  estimates  herewith 
submitted  are  for  the  most  improved  machinery  for  the  modern  diffnsioii 
process. 

A  plan  of  a  building  for  a  medium-sized  mill  is  also  herewith  submit- 
ted. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  measurements  and  figures  thereon 
represent  millimeters. 

1  have  attached  to  the  estimates  furnished  copies  of  the  letters  received 
from  the  Braunschweig  Company,  in  order  that  those  interested  in  the 
subject  may  be  made  f^iliar  wiUi  the  responsible  character  of  the  state- 
ments therein  contained. 

A  table  showing  all  the  elements  of  cost  that  enter  into  the  production 
of  sugar  by  the  improved  German  methods  is  also  given.  This  table  is 
made  up  from  the  carefully  tested  average  results  of  three  years'  opera- 
tions of  a  well-organized  and  successful  manufactory  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  on  as  accurate.  The 
German  Government  collects  a  revenue  tax  on  the  value  of  the  beet 
roots  after  they  are  washed  and  ready  for  cutting.  The  official  collect- 
ing this  tax  has  a  room  in  every  manufactory  and  superintends  the 
weighing  of  the  beets.  As  the  American  manufacturer  will  not  have 
to  l^ar  a  similar  burden  this  important  item  of  cost  has  been  omitted  in 
the  table  referred  to. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  proposing  to  engage  in  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  beet,  I  will  suggest  that  deep,  rich,  moist,  bottom  land  is 
dangerous  ground  upon  which  to  experiment  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
successful  results.  From  such  lands  he  may  obtain  enormous  crops  in 
bulk  and  weight  (20  to  25  or  more  tons  per  acre),  but  his  product  will 
be  merely  water  with  very  little  sugar,  and  the  more  tons  he  raises  the 
more  complet*^  will  be  his  failure.  He  will  furnish  the  manufactory  with 
a  large  amount  of  bulky  material,  while  the  product  in  sugar  will  be 
very  discouraging.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  French  farmers, 
who  cultivate  a  kind  of  beets  which  grow  very  large  and  partly  above 
ground,  often  produce  30  tons  to  the  acre,  and  yet  utterly  fail  in  the 
business,  while  the  prudent  and  thinking  -German  succeeds  admirably 
with  smaller  beets,  producing  11  or  12  tons  to  the  acre.  In  one  case  a 
great  weight  of  water  is  produced,  containing  a  small  amount  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  while  in  the  other  a  beet  is  produced  rich  in  sugar  proper- 
ties, and  yielding  more  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  with  less  than  half 
the  labor  and  cost  of  production. 

Rolling,  and  even  hilly  land,  where  there  is  not  an  excess  of  moisture, 
is  best  for  the  sugar-beet.  It  should  be  strong  and  well  enriched.  One 
of  the  very  best  fertilizers  is  wood-ashes,  and  material  containing  alka- 
line properties.  The  elements  that  produce  sugar  in  the  maple-tree  will 
develop  sugar  in  the  beet.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
ashes  firom  the  wood  of  the  sugar-maple  tree  are  regarded  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  all  ashes  in  the  production  of  potash. 

These  hints  will  be  quite  enough  for  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  those  who  propose  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  sugar- 
beets  will  carefully  study  the  subject  they  wish  to  master,  and  remember 
that  they  should  seek  to  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  small- 
est amount  of  raw  material,  and  that  it  is  concentrated  substance  and  not 
bulk  or  magnitude  of  material  that  is  wanted,  success  in  sugar-beet 
culture  will  be  assured. 

The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  a  mill  smaller  than  the  one  for  which 
estimates  in  detail  are  herewith  furnished  would  not,  of  course,  be 
in  proportion  to  its  reduced  capacity.    I  have  equally  complete  esti- 
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mates  for  a  manufactory  capable  of  working  up  500  tons  of  beets  daily. 
The  recapitulation  only  of  the  total  cost  of  such  an  establishnieut  is 
given. 

:;;In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  making  sugar  from 
beet-rQOts  in  the  United  States,  it  is  safe  to  recommend  the  construction 
of  an  establishment  large  enough  to  control  all  the  economical  advan- 
tages which  science  and  late  discoveries  present. 

For  further  information  I  would  refer  to  the  following  letter,  received 
from  the  directors  of  the  "Braunschweigische  Maschinenbau  Anstalt 
in  Braunschweig": 

N  Bbaunschweiq,  March  22, 1880. 

Sir  :  From  the  inclosed  note  you  wiU  see  that  at  the  price  for  beet-roots  of  1.034 
marks  per  centner,  0.800  mark  duty,  the  hundred- weight  of  beet-roots  wiU  cost,  to  be 
worked  up,  2.617  marks^  including  both  sums.  Consequently,  without  duty,  which 
we  understand  is  not  paid  in  America,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  1.817  marks. 

The  amount  of  coals  used  wiU  depend  upon  the  size  and  construction  of  the  manu- 
factory ;  12  to  30  per  cent,  of  coals  to  the  weight  of  beet-roots  is  required.  If  we 
reckon  the  cost  at  1  mark,  you  will  see  from  the  inclosed  note  that  here  in  Germany 
about  15  per  cent,  coals  are  used. 

V^ith  regard  to  wages,  0.158  mark  is,  as  you  will  observe,  paid  per  centner  of  beet- 
roots, the  men  earning,  on  an  average,  1.75  to  2  marks,  the  women  1  to  1.20  marks 
per  day.    AU  other  details  yon  wiU  mid  in  the  table  following. 

The  calculation  of  cost  for  the  production  of  1  centner  raw  sugar  in  America,  result- 
ing herefrom,  is  very  simple.  The  result  wiU  differ  according  as  you  take  10,  11, 12 
or  more  centners  beet-roots  to  the  centner,  of  sugar.  With  good  beet-roots  we  require 
here,  with  the  three  grades  of  product,  lO  centners  of  roots  to  1  centner  of  sugar. 
One  centner  sugar  will,  therefore,  cost  10  times  1.817  =  18.17  marks,  without  duty. 
Besides  this,  there  wUl  be  a  gain  of  about  3^  per  cent,  molasses  on  the  weight  of  beet- 
roots, which  represents  a  value  of  about  5  marks  per  centner,  according  to  present 
prices. 

There  still  remains  the  food  product  for  cattle,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  we  presume 
the  American  farmer  understands,  and  we  have  not,  therefore,  given  it  a  price. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  most  respectfuUy, 

Braunschweigische-Maschinknbau  Anstalt: 

M.  HECHT. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Potter,  U,  S,  Consul 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  average  cost  of  extracting,  by 
improved  German  machinery,  the  raw  sugar  produced  by  1  cwt.  of 
beet-roots  of  good  average  quality : 

Table  Hhowing  average  coat  of  working  up  1  centner  heet-roota^  the  product  of  whu)k  U  about 
10  per  cent,  raw  sugar  and  3^  per  cent,  molasses  =  11  pounds  sugar  and  3.65  pounds  nu)- 
lasses. 


Elements  of  cost. 


1  centner  beet-roots,  washed  and  ready  for  catting. 

Coal 

Coke 

Muriatic  acid 

Bone  charcoal 

Materials 

Press-cloths 

Sacks 

Limestone 

Repairs 

Wages 

Salaries 

Interest 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Commissions 

Insurance 

Wear  and  tear,  depreciations,  &c 


German 
marks. 


1.034 
0.158 
0.011 
0.004 
0.019 
0.028 
0.008 
0.017 
0.008 
0.086 
0.158 
0.043 
0.101 
0.022 
0.015 
0.017 
0.128 


L817 


United 
States 
cents. 


24.61 
3.90 

1.09 

2.23 
4.78 

6.61 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  that  the  cost  of  producing  clear 
raw  sugar  from  beet-roots  in  Germany  is  about  4  cents  per  poun(L  Af- 
ter the  sugar  there  still  remains  a  considerable  percentage  of  molasses, 
the  value  of  which  should  be  credited  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  sugar, 
thus  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  good  raw  sugar  from  beet-roots  to  about 
3^  cents  per  pound. 

The  value  of  the  residuum  as  food  for  cattle  or  manure  will  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  demand  for  it  existing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  factiJry. 

Braunschweig,  March  12, 1880. 

Sir  :  Respectfully  referring  to  your  note  of  the  4th  instant,  ire  have  the  honor  to 
submit  to  yon  the  inclosed  two  estimates  for  the  complete  fitting  up  of  sugar  mana- 
factories  for  the  working  up  of  beet-roots,  in  the  one  case  of  10^000,  in  the  other  of 
500,000  kilograms  daily. 

These  estimates  cannot  be  considered  entirely  reliable  under  all  ciroufMUmoeSf  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  building  locality  and  water  privileges  are  indispensably  neoessaiy 
for  the  drawing  up  of  binding  contraots.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  eflsen- 
tially  correct,  and  only  subject  to  unimportant  changes. 

We  add  drawings  of  the  ground  plan  of  a  middle-sized  manufactory,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  ^ve  furtner  details. 

According  to  your  wish,  we  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  two  copies  of  the  ground 
plan  of  the  sugar  manufactorv,  Jtllich ;  and  at  the  same  time  beg  to  state  that  we  will 
wiHin^ly  send  one  or  two  skillful  engine-fitters  to  America  with  the  machines  to  assist 
in  their  erection ;  for  whom,  besides  free  passage  there  and  back  and  entirely  free 
accommodations,  10  marks  per  man  and  per.day,  including  time  of  journey,  would  be 
required. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

BRAUNSCHW£IOISCHE-MASCHINBKBA.n  ANSTALT: 

M.  HECHT. 
Hon.  J,  S.  Potter, 

Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Stuttgart 


No. 


10 


Estimates  for  sugar  manufactory. 


Machinery,  fiztnrei},  &o . 


A.— MACmNBBT  Am)  Appabatus. 

2  beeMoot  washing-maohines  with  perforated  iron  *5|,  strong 
metal  drams,  ana  with  iron  boxes,  each  of  *3, 250|  length. 
The  drams  have  a  diameter  of  1,100|,  are  provided  with 
crosses  forged  in  apiece,  and  one  of  them  has  a  stone  sorter. 
The  machines  have  each  2  deposit- valves,  2  manhole  plags, 
gaseliers  and  commonicating  cylinders,  indnding  stationary 
and  loose  pnlleys per  piece.. 

2  beet-root  wagons  capable  of  containing  500  kilograms,  per 
piece 

1  cutting-machine  with  a  disk,  armed  with  8  boxes  and  com- 
municator, with  stationary  and  loose  puUey  and  disengaging 
gear,  and  with  filUng  funnel 

16  Dlade-boxesforthesame per  piece  . 

10  sets  of  finger-blades  for  the  same per  set.. 

10  sets  of  lateral  cutting-blades  for  the  same do  — 

2  railroad  cutting-wagons  of  sheet-iron^  with  filling  fun- 
nels   per  piece.. 

70  running  rails,  including  the  necessary  tenter-hooks,  per 
running  millimeter 

14  diffusors  of  l,100|,and  l,570f  height  in  the  direct  plates, 
complete  each  with  2  manholes,  the  upper  one  with  hori- 
Eontal  covers  capahle  of  being  turned,  the  lower  one  with 
strong  covers  hanging  on  hinge-ioints.  These  are  arranged 
for  caoutchouc  packings,  to  be  tightened  by  means  of  wrought- 
iron  hoops  Mid  span-screws.  On  the  jars  are  brackets  for 
the  reception  of  transferable  pipe-supports  and  props  for 
the  junction  of  the  conduit  of  pipes,  per  piece,  925  kilograms. 

14  metal  stop-cocks  for  the  same  of  20| each.. 


Kilograms. 


12,950 


Price. 


Mark8. 


3,000.00 
350.00 


30.00 
32.00 
40.00 

230.00 

L20 


53.00 
9.00 


TotaL 


Mark8. 


8,000.00 

Toaoo 

2,100.00 
480.00 
820.00 
400.00 

400.00 

91.00 


6,863.50 
126.00 


^  The  measures  are  given  always  in  millimeters,  and  the  weight  in  kilograms. 
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No. 


Maoliinery,  flxtares,  &o. 


Xilograms.     Price. 


A.— Machdceby  and  ApPABATUfr— Contiiiaed. 

14  perforated  wroa^t-iroD  sieve-bottoms  to  be  inserted  in  the 
upper  man-boles  ot  tiie  diffosors,  and  14  similar  ones  for  the 
lower  vaulted  bottoms  of  the  jars.  The  jars  receive  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  diffitsors,  and  lie  with  the  lower  inner 
edge  of  the  man-hole  in  an  horieontal  positioii  at  50  kilo- 
grams  each.. 

14  calorisators,  each  of  1.5  sqa«re  meter  heating-snrfaoe  with 

brass  pipes  and  stnffiog-box  packing i>er  piece.. 

14  steam-port  valves  of  ^ do 

14  self-acung  steam  exhaust  port-valves  of  26|,  with  gauge- 
cocks  each.. 

14  thermometers do 

14  transferable  pipe-supports do 

14  wrought-iron  loosening  keys do... 

14  guide-eyes  to  the  same do 

2  keys  to  the  man-holes  of  the  difTusors do 

1  metal  purging-Gock do 

57  valves  of  7^,  with  red-brass  spindles  and  stuffing  boxes, 
with  wrought-iron  hoop,  so  constructed  that  the  conical 

valves  do  not  turn each.. 

7  wrought-iron  winch  cranks do 

A  complete  oast-iron  set  of  pipes,  with  cut  flanges  and  bored 

screw-holes per  kllogrun.. 

28  4*edged  caoutchouc  packings  forthe  man  holes  of  the  diffus- 

ors each.. 

To  about  280  drillings,  the  requisite  caoutchouc  sheaves  and 

screws each.. 

Iron  foundation  below  the  diflfusors  consisting  of  cast-iron  hones 
and  square  supports,  including  hooping. ....  .per  kilogram. . 

1  cutting-worm  between  the  dlflPusors,  including  wrought- 
iron  trouffh and  motor per  kilosram. . 

Flooring  plates  with  perforated  metal  between  the  olffhs- 
ore per  kilogram.. 

2  improved  cutting  presses .each. . 

1  distributing  wonu'screw  to  the  above  presses,  including 

wrought-iron  tarough,  dtc.,  omitted 

6  deposTt-boxes  for  cuttings  on  the  cutting  floor each.. 

The  entire  oommnnioation  of  motion  for  the  whole  Of  the 
working-machines  (driving-engines),  with  all  of  the  iron 
parts  for  the  elevatora  and  transports,  for  the  moving  of  the 
Deei-roots  Mid  beet-roots  cuttings,  as  well  as  the  <^al,  the 
brackets,  the  drop,  &c.,  consisting  in  well-made  rollers, 
pulleys,  wheels,  bottom-plaites,  and  brackets  with  metal 
pilldra,  Jcc per  kilogram.. 

Tm  pockets  and  chains  for  the  protracton do  ... 

90  wooden  tilets each.. 

320  fostening  screws do 

Wrought-iron  chains  with  steel  screw-bolts  in  drawn  wrought- 
iron  pipes .per  kilogram. . 

1  ffrindistone  for  Uie  blades,  with  iron  trough,  including  sta- 
tionary and  loose  pulleys 

4  complete  separating  pillows  Of  1,50(^,  and  1,700}  hidght  in 
the  oireot  plates,  with  armature  to  the  same,  oonsistins  in : 
1  passage-valve,  1  steam- valve,  1  carbonic-acid  tube,  1  car- 
bonic-acid worm,  1  steam- valve,  1  Juice  outlet  valve,  1  scum- 
worm,  1  iuice  inlet  valve,  1  knee  and  1  cross  support,  1  i>as- 
sage-oocR,  2  guide-eyes,  2  loosing  rods,  1  winch  crank,  and 
(satnrer),  with  coverand  drying  tube per  piece.. 

4  tubes  for  saturer  as  before .do... 

2  chalk  measuring  barrels,  each  with  two  cocks each. . 

6  scum-filter  presses,  each  with  18  chambere ;  each  chamber 

with  fluted  lateral  planes,  unscrewed  sieve  plates,  a  metal 
drilling  apparatus  for  the  cloths,  and  an  outlet  cock,  the 
valves  with  turned  wrought-iron  columns,  wrought-iron 
cones each.. 

1  stone-catcher,  with  sieve  ...   

6  sugar  centrifugal  machines,  with  welded  drums  and  full  bot- 
tom-plates, with  protecting  hoop each . . 

1  complete  double  mash  machine 

1  sugar  carriage  with  juice-catcher 

2  iron  washing  basins,  with  pipe  connected  below  them,  and  2 
outlet-cocks 

1  complete  coal  washing-machine,  with  wheel  communicator 

entirely  of  iron 

1  tilting  apparatus  for  the  same 

All  the  iron  paris  to  3  Langen  coal  heating-furnaces,  with 
firing  in  tiers,  trisected  heatiug-cylinders,  and  with  self- 
acting  withdrawing  apparatus,  excepting  dryer,  each  with 
28  cylinders,  with  haru-soldered  cooling  pipes  of  sheet- 
iron  per  piece.. 

49  c  R — ^voL  n 


700 


2,000 


2.500 

2,750 

800 


35.000 
200 


800 


Marks, 


0.75 

250.00 
24.00 

2&00 
15.00 
9.00 
6.00 
8.00 
6.00 


TotaL 


50.00 
8.00 

33.00 

6.00 

2.00 

24.00 

63.00 

0.70 
1,325.00 


60.00 


63.00 
L80 
.56 
.50 

LIO 


85a  00 
850.00 
100.00 


1,200.00 

i,ooaoo 


1, 950. 00 


Uarki. 


525.00 

3,50a00 
386.00 

364.00 
210.00 
126.00 
84.00 
42.00 
12.00 
20.00 


2,850.00 
2L00 

660.00 

160.00 

560.00 

600.00 

1,782.50 

560.00 
^650. 00 
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860.00 


22,O50.0(^ 
360.00 
45wOO 
IOOlOO 

880.00 

150.00 


3,400.00 

8,400.00 

200.00 


7, 200. 00 
100.00 

6,000.00' 
1,350.00 
120.00 

875.00 

2,200.00 
150.00 


5, 850.  oO 
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Ko. 


Machinery,  fixtures,  &c. 


Kilograms. 


50 
51 


■53 
54 


56 


56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
Jfa 
«3 

«4 

45 

4)6 

4J7 

•68 


A.— Machineky  axd  Apparatus -^^ontinned 

ilatea  for  the  same,  with  registers per  kilogram . . 

3  colleoting-boxes  for  the  ooal-heaung  furnaces,  with  slides, 
each 

2  water-pressure  engines,  including  hooping each. . 

3  coal  transport^sar  is do — 

All  the  iron  parts  to  a  lime-kiln,  with  8  firings  and  8  outlets, 

including  tin-case  and  piue 

1  coal-boiling  apparatus,  with  8  barrels  of  1,  KM^  and  1, 570| 
height  in  tne  direct  plates  complete,  with  all  the  connecting 
pipes  below  them,  and  valTes,  metal  slides,  tinned  wire- 
sieves  and  collecting-pipe 

1  double  chalk-slaking  barrel,  with  clack-valves 

1  lime-water  barrel,  with  fine  wrought-iron  grate  and  valve..  . 

1  stirring  apparatus  to  the  lime-water,  with  wrought-iron  bar- 
rel   

1  lime-pump  of  22  per  cent.,  with  rod 

1  flUing-funnel  for  the  filter 

1  filling-fimnel  for  the  coal-boiling  apparatus 

1  exhaust-steam  box  for  the  Schulzenbach  apparatus 

1  lying- working  machine  with  365|  and  828|  uft,  with  patent 


regulator,  in^uding  grappling  and  closing  valve 
1  lying-machine  of  3U0|  and  525f  lift,  with  pate  ' 

including  grappling  and  closing  valve  for  the 
1  lyinz-macmne  of  2^  and  525  uit,  with  patent  regulator,  in- 


with  patent  regulator, 
Qg  valve  for  the  sugar-house. 

_  _^       , uh,  with  patent  regulator,  in 

clumng  grappling  and  closing  valve  for  the  coal-house 

1  machine  of  1571  and  26i»|  lift,  including  grappling  and  closing 
valve  for  the  lune-station 

2  double-working  feeding-pumps  of  100|  and  200|  lift,  includ- 
ing grappling  and  closing  valve CACh.. 

1  balanGe  water-pumping  engine  of  365|  and  785|  lift,  with  2 
simple  working  water  pumps  of  315|  and  2  feeding-pumps 
of  105],  including  hoopmg  and  vulve 

1  balance  air^umplnK  engine  of  365|  and  785|  lift,  with  2  air- 
pumps  of  42a|  and  2  heaping-pumps  of  210|,  including  hoop- 
ing and  closing  valve   

Bpeml  pipes  and  idr-chamber per  kilogram. . 

2  pump- valves  of  210}  each,  with  1  suction-bucket each. . 

1  carbonic-acid  steam-pump  of  470|  and  525|  lift,  including 

hooping  and  closing  valve 

1  safety-valve  for  the  carbonic-acid  pump 

1  return-valve 

Various  valves  with  red  brass  cones  and  spindles,  well-finished 
wrought-iron  columns  and  wrought-iron  fillets,  39|,  5^1, 651 
78|,  9^,  1054. 131t  at  28, 35, 45, 55, 65, 75, 105  marks each . . 

14  plugs  and  leruien ting- tubs each.. 

1  simple  gin  with  125-meter  chain  and  roller,  with  hold-£iists 
to  tne  same  to  the  lime-crane  

1  gin  with  double  communicator  and  12meter  chain,  1  roller 
with  hold-fasts  to  it  

All  the  cast-iron  pipes  ^ith  tui'ned  fianges  and  bored  screw- 
holes  in  normal  lengths per  kilogram.. 

The  same  in  unnorm^  lengths do  .. 

Special  knee  and  support  pipes do... 

8  filters,  about  115  to  9,200  kilograms,  5  montages,  1  reUmr  d* 
eaii,3,600    per  kilogram.. 

Sieves  and  stands  to  the  filters do — 


4,500 


2,400 


Price. 


Marks. 
22.00 

100.00 
800.00 
160.00 


ToteL 


1,300.00 


82.00 
135.00 


17,500 
2,000 
10,000 

12,800 
150 


Total  A, 


B.— CorPEBSMITH'S  WOBK. 


a  1.  Copper  vacuum  in  ball  form  of  2,04(^  with  high  dome, 
double  bottom,  and  double  worm  of  80,  respectively,  105}  I 
and  conus  (milling  apparatus)  of  260} per  kilo^am . . 

h.  AU  the  water,  steam,  and  Juice  valves  in  triple  positions, 
per  kilogram I 

0.  Vacuum-barrels  and  oompb>tu  conus  motion,  vacuum-gauge, 
thermometer,  glass  tubes,  eyeglasses,  and  India-rubber  oo- 


2,750 
250 


1  evaporating-apparatus.  standing  in  2  bodies  of  together  240 
square-meter  heating-surface,  with  complete  garniture ' . . 

2  condensators  for  conus- inject  ion  each. .;. 

Filtration  to  8  filters,  consistiug  in  8  cast-iron  pipes,  8  cast- 
iron  outlet-knoes,  8  brass  air-cocks,  8  brass  39|  Knee- valves, 
contra  steam,  8  brass  3U|  knee-cocks  and  water,  8  brass  394  i 
knee-cocks,  dam  juice,  8  brass  304  knee-cocks,  thick  Juice.  8 
brass  39}  passage-cocks,  rising,  8  brass  39}  outlet- valves,  with  | 
complete  copper-pipe  connection  (the  pipes  below)  . .  .each. .  I . 

Copper  worms  and  kiiee per  kilogram. .' 


1,000 


10.00 


25.00 
28.00 
82.00 

5L00 
0.75 


270.00 
270.00 


750.09 


650.00 
270.00 


ir«rte. 

990L0O 

480.00 

1.600.  Of 

480.00 

2,900.00 


3,700.00 

sao.00 
saaoo 

300.00 
S7&00 

3a  00 

40.00 
43S.00 

4.000.00 

2,7oaoo 

2,000.00 


2,600.00 
7,320.00 


8,580.00 
768.00 
270.00 

4.000.00 
125.00 
75.00 


5^000.00 
14a  00 

275.00 

375.00 

4,375.00 
560.00 

3,aoaoo 

6,628.00 
112.59 


151,374.50 


7.425.00 
675.00 

675.00 
15,60a00 

i.5oaoo 


1.500.00 

2,7oaoo 
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No. 


ICftchinery,  flxtnres,  &o. 


Kilograma. 


Price. 


Total. 


B.— CoppBBSiOTH's  Work— Continued. 

Straight  copper  pipes .I»er  kilogram.. 

Boee  copper do — 

Hardaoiaer do — 

Borax do — 

Tin P. do.... 

Small  copper  utensils do — 

Wrougbi-lron  plates ". do.... 

Yariousiron  screws 

Various  screws  with  turned  heads  and  brass  female  screws. . . 
Yarlous  brass  Tstves  and  cocks  with  red  brass  cone  and 

cube per  kilogram.. 

Wronght-iron  pipes,  82, 44, 57, 09,  82,  95,  108,  121,  184#,  at  1.65, 

1.80. 2.15, 2.70!  8.80, 4.15, 5.55, 7, 0.8, 60  marks  per  meter 

Tin  pipes  and  orying-stoTe  pans,^ per  kilogram.. 


Totals. 


C— OtHKB  ABTICLB8. 

Leather  straps,  girths,  tin   buckets,  Schiitsenbaoh  boxes, 
screws,  India-rubber  packings,  and  other  minor  articles 


BECAPrrULATION. 


A.— Machines  and  apparatus  . 

B.— Coppersmith^s  work 

C— Other  articles j.. 

D. — Unforeseen  things 


Total 

Total  in  United  States  gold . 


1,500 
1,200 
900 
200 
400 
300 
8,000 


Marks. 
24  .00 
225.00 
180.00 

'  180.00 
200.06 
276.00 
100.00 


2,000 


8,000 


S70.00 


100.00 


MarkM. 

3,600.00 

2,700.00 

1,620  00 

360.00 

800.00 

810.00 

8,000.00 

1,800.06 

400.00 

5,400.00 

9.000.00 
8,000.00 


66.266.06 


12,000.06 


151,274.50 
66,265.00 
12,000.00 
20,460.50 


250.000.00 
$50,590.00 


The  cost  of  machinery  for  a  manufactory  capable  of  working  up  600,000  kilograms  (or  500  tons)  daily, 
win  be  as  follows: 

Marki. 

A —Machines  and  apparatus 829,271.50 

B.— Coppersmith's  work 294,785.00 

C— Other  articles 40,00a00 

D.— Unforeseen  things 35,943.50 

Total 700,000.00 

Total  in  United  States  gold $142,000.50 

About  6  per  cent  will  be  added  for  seaworthy  packing  and  for  deUyering  on  board  steamer  at  Bre- 

™*^  J.  S.  POTTEB. 

Unitid  Statis  Combulatb, 

Stuttgart,  April  5,  1880. 


BEET-SUGAR     PRODUCTION     AND    PROTECTION    TO    EM- 
PLOYfiS  IN  FACTORIES  IN  GERMANY. 

Reptrt  by  Consul  Foxj  of  Brunswick. 

BEET-SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  BRUNSWICK. 

In  reference  to  the  beet-sugar  campaign  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick 
in  1879-'80, 1  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

There  were  in  operation  thirty  factories,  working  4,573,097  metercent- 
ner  beets,  against  twenty-nine  factories  which  worked  4,100,000  meter- 
centner  beets  in  the  preceding  campaign  5  395,300  metercentner  of  sugar 
was  manufactured,  against  400,000  metercentner  in  the  preceding  year. 
It  will  thus  be  observed  that  one  more  fjictory  was  in  operation,  400,000 
metercentner  more  beets  raised,  yielding  a  trifle  less  sugar  than  in  the 
preceding  year.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  unfavorable  weather 
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daring  the  summer  of  1879,  and  the  enormous  damage  done  by  cater- 
pillars ( '^  Baupenfiratss  ")  in  certain  districts.  Both  of  these  circumstances 
affected  the  beets  materially.  ^Notwithstanding  this,  however,  tiie 
factories,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  obtained  a  satisfactory  pecuniary  result. 
The  former,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  other  countries,  obtained 
higher  prices  than  pre\iously  (viz,  68  marks  per  metercentner  against 
60  marks  in  1878-'79) ;  the  latter,  through  a  larger  yield  per  acre  than 
in  the  previous  year.  The  cost  of  labor,  production,  manuiacture,  aiid 
refining  was  about  the  same  as  im  former  campaigns.  ^^^ 

The  sugar  manufacturers  in  this  du<ihy  are  now  engaged  witli  tlh& 
"  water  question.''  The  large  quantities  of  water  used  in  Sie  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  naturally  becomes  foaled  by  tibie  organic  substances  witti 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  so.  that  the  streams  into  whic^  the 
wastewater  is  emptied  have  such  a  bad  odor  that  they  are  a  public^ 
nuisance  and  detrimental  to  health.  Several  plans  have  been  proposed 
to  remedy  this  evil,  one  to  deaden  the  organic  matter  by  absorption, 
another  to  filter  the  water  by  running  it  over  gravel  and  sand  beds  and 
thence  into  neighboring  fields,  where  it  will  then  do  service  as  manure. 
Various  experiments  will  be  made  in  the  next  campaign.  I  shall  report 
fully  ui)on  the  result  obtained. 

PROTECTION  OF  EMl>L0Y]6s  IN  FACTOKIBS. 

A  further  question  which  will  affect  manufacturing  interests  in  Ger- 
many generally  is  the.  proposed  new  law  in  relation  to  the  protection 
of  employes  in  factories  against  injury  and  loss  of  life.  Should  the  law 
pass  in  its  present  sweeping  form,  it  must  embarrass  the  manufacturers, 
to  day  the  least.  In  anticipation  of  this,  several  of  the  leading  industarial 
establishments  in  this  city  have  circulated  a  petition  designed  to  be 
presented  to  the  German  Parliament,  setting  forth  the  many  objections' 
to  the  law  in  its  present  form,  and  requesting  a  modification  of  t^esame. 
It  is  maintained  that  the  proposed  law  oversteps  the  mark — ^is  too 
special,  and  detrimental  to  the  employer  as  well  as  the  employ^.  Its 
enforcement  would  require  many  &ctories  to  remain  idle  for  some  time, 
a  general  rebuilding  and  remodeling  being  necessary  to  meet  with  it» 
requirements.    The  petition  prays: 

1.  That  the  law  to  be  passed  be  simply  a  geneiial  law  to  afford  I3i& 
workmen  in  factories  protection  against  injury  and  loss  of  life. 

2.  That  all  special  provisions  be  in  the  form  of  working  regulations, 
so  drawn  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  each  branch  of  manufacture. 

3.  That  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  ^formation  of  r^ulatiottfi. 
for  the  working  of  each  individaal  branch  of  manufacture  be  left  to  a 
commission  composed  of  experienced  practical  men. 

The  passage  of  this  law  is  considered  a  political  necessity,  as  it  wiU 
wrench  an  important  weapon  from  the  hands  of  the  agitators  and  leaders 
of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  which  organization  exerts  no  incon- 
siderable influence  in  this  community. 

WILLIAMS  C.  FOX. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Brunswicic,  May  13,  1880. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  GEEMANY. 

Beportj  by  OonmU  PMer^  of  StuUgaHj  an  the  Boyal  Technical  High  School 
University  of  Stuttgart^  and  on  the  oom;pa/raUve  value  of  degrees  con- 
ferred by  American  and  Oerman  Universities. 

THE  ROYAL  TECHNICAL  HI^H  SCHOOL  IN  STUTTOART.* 

Tlie  Technical  High  School,  or,  as  it  was  recently  called,  *^  The  Boyal 
Polyteeknicum,"  in  StuttgaJt,  on  the  25th  of  last  October,  1879y  cele- 
hrated,  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  festivals,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  c^ 
its  fonndation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  inangoration  of  a  new  smd 
beaatifol  wing,  which  has  been  added  to  the  imposing  structure  already 
existing*  i  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  bring  to  notice  the  origin, 
growth,  course  of  studies,  management,  and  general  government  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  technical  schools  of  (Germany. 

The  btdlding, — ^The  Technical  High  School  building  is  a  massive  struct- 
ure in  renaissance  style,  with  two  facades — one  fronting  on  Allen  s1a?eet, 
and  the  other,  the  new  wing,  on  oe^  street.  Hie  new  wing,  though 
strictly  harmonizing  in  style  wil^  the  older  part  of  the  building,  has 
SQme  beauties  peculiar  to  itself.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  it«  situation, 
overlooking,  as  it  does,  t^e  celebrated  '^  Staat  Garden,"  with  its  artistic- 
ally and  botanically  arranged  beds  of  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers,  its 
troi»cal  plants,  and  rich  collection  of  conifera,  sparkling  fountains,  &c. 
Its  portal,  a  masterpiece  in  architecture  and  workmanship,  is  embel- 
liahed  with  two  statues  standing  in  niches  on  either  side,  one  represent- 
ing the  revival  of  science,  in  Kepider,  tiie  oth^  a  revival  of  art^  in  Al- 
brecht  Diirer.  The  caryatides  at  the  portals  of  both  wings  represent 
Science,  witii  the  star,  and  Aj*t,  with  the  flame. 

Ten  statues,  i^^orical  r^resentations  of  the  various  technological 
studies,  are  flanked  by  bass-reliefs,  which,  with  the  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  each  story,  gives  the  building  a  ^*and  and  imposing  apx>ear- 
ance. 

The  vestibule  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  marble  pillars,  the  deli- 
cate oolor  of  which  (rouge  antique)  harmonizes  effectively  with  the  pre- 
vailing colors  in  the  great  haU  and  on  the  grand  stairway  that  leads  to 
the  second  story. 

The  ornamentation  is  Italian,  and  perfect  in  its  simple  elegance.  The 
surrounding  paintings,  which  represent  the  difforent  branches  of  tech- 
nology, were  exeeut^  in  Munich,  and  are  masterpieces  of  art. 

Tl^  hall  of  conference,  which  is  entered  from  the  vestibule,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  very  pleasant  apartment^  and  its  social  characteristics  leave 
impressions  with  the  visitor  which  are  most  agreeable. 

The  prevailing  tint  is  a  warm  brown,  and  the  ceiling  is  divided  into 
nine  Adds,  containing  the  arms  and  devices  of  the  nine  greatest  techni- 
oal  institutions  of  Germany,  vi^,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Munich^  Dresden, 
Garisruhe,  Darmstadt,  Hanover,  Braunschweig,  and  Aach^i. 

The  motto,  visible  on  the  scroll  of  the  royal  arms,  "  JSRwi  oditartmnnisi 
ignarusj^  must  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  feel  the  natural  sat- 
isfaction that  the  sight  of  the  harmonious  whole  conveys. 

The  new  building  contains  altogether  103  halls  and  rooms,  sev^^  of 
tibe  finest  of  which,  on  the  top  story,  are  devoted  to  the  libraries  and 

*  I  desire  to  ackapwledge,  gratefully^  my  obligations  to  Prof.  0.  Lol^iit^ofer,  of  the 
Qoyal  Technical  High  School'  tmiveimty,  for  the  information  contained  in  tlie  report 
^i»ding'the  conree  of  stndies,  goremment,  Jtc.,  of  the  institation.—J.  9.  Poniilt. 
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reading  rooms.  The  whole  is  heated  by  a  combination  of  steam  and 
hot  air. 

The  institution. — ^The  idea  of  forming  a  polytechnic  institution  in  Wiir- 
tembergwas  first  suggested  in  the  year  1825.  Similar  institutions  then 
existed  in  Vienna  and  Prague,  their  principal  object  being  to  teach, 
practically,  different  branches  of  trades.  This  was  not  precisely  what 
Wiirtemberg  wanted,  for  th^  reason,  among  others,  that  the  expense 
was  great.  It  desired,  rather,  a  scientific  preparation  for  the  traders  in 
general — a  school  for  fabricants,  merchants,  apothecaries,  miners, 
builders,  &c.  Military  technic  might  be  added  in  course  of  time,  and, 
in  any  case,  future  teachers  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  realschool.  A 
plan  to  this  end,  after  having  taken  several  years  to  mature,  was  laid 
brfore  the  King  by  the  minister  of  the  home,  church,  and  school  depart- 
ment, on  the  22d  of  March,  1829.  An  eighth  class  was  proposed  to  be 
added  to  the  seven  existing  classes  in  the  Stuttgart  Eealschool,  in  which 
the  principal  branches* taught  should  be  mathematics,  technology,  tech- 
nical mechanics,  and  technical  chemistry.  Subordinate  branches  of  in- 
struction were  to  be  instituted,  consisting  of  bookkeeping,  science  of  art, 
history  of  art,  &c. 

Two  head  masters  were  to  be  appointed.  On  the  29th  of  March  the 
King  gave  his  sanction  to  the  new  undertaking,  and  the  trial  lectures  of 
the  candidates  for  the  newly-formed  classes  took  place  on  the  2d  of  May. 
On  the  ISth  of  May  the  private  docent  in  TUbingen,  Dr.  Heigelin,  waa 
appointed  for  the  branches  of  descriptive  geometry,  constructive  tech- 
nology, history  of  art,  criticism  on  art,  &c.,  and  Dr.  Degen,  of  Stuttgart, 
was  appointed  for  the  branches  of  general  and  technical  chemistry,  gen- 
eral instruction  in  engineering,  knowledge  of  merchandise,  &c.  At  the 
ssune  time  a  commit1>ee  was  appointed  whose  duty  it  was  to  supervise 
the  new  institution.  The  committee  was  called  '^  school  council,"  and 
consisted  of  the  rector  of  the  realschool,  the  director  of  the  school  of 
art,  three  masters  of  the  institution,  two  counsellors  of  state  for  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  the  agricultural  society,  and  two  counsellors  of  state  for  the 
central  seat  of  the  society  for  commerce.  The  school  opened  in  October 
of  the  year  1829,  and  occupied  a  building  in  Eling  street,  erected  in  the 
year  1807,  by  King  Friedrick,  for  the  officers  of  the  guard,  and  hence  it 
was  called  '^  the  officers'  pavillion."  The  success  of  the  school  was  so 
marked  that  in  the  year  1832  a  new  organization  was  requisite. 

The  institution  at  this  time  asserted  its  independence  by  separating, 
in  a  measure,  from  the  realschool,  and  establishing  itself  as  a  <^ Mechan- 
ics' Institution,"  with  three  annual  terms.  The  number  of  head  teach- 
ers was  increased  to  6— one  for  pure  mathematics ;  one  for  mechanics 
and  engineering;  one  for  physics  and  chemistry;  one  for  descriptive 
geome^  and  building ;  one  for  architecture,  and  one  for  plastic  art  and 
ornamentation. 

In  the  first  term  all  the  pupils  had  to  attend  every  class.  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  terms  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  choose  the  branches  of 
study,  according  to  their  future  calling.  For  the  examination  of  the 
first  term  a  knowledge  of  the  German  ktnguage  and  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  was  requiiid. 

The  pupils  entered  at  the  age  of  14  and  15  years. 

In  1852  the  number  of  students  had  increased  to  200,  about  a  thi^d 
of  whom  were  architects. 

Again  plans  were  made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  institution.  A 
higher  grade  of  instruction  was  considered  desirable  for  those  who  pro- 
posed to  become  architects,  engineers  and  builders,  and  merchants.  The 
whole  plan  of  the  institution  was,  therefore,  revised  in  the  year  1835-'36, 
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and  the  necessity  of  an  extension  of  the  school  by  the  addition  of  a 
higher  fonrth  course,  and  the  introduction  of  other  branches  of  in- 
struction, as  also  by  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers,  was  gen- 
erally recognized.  Means  to  carry  oat  this  extension  were  granted  by 
the  state :  in  the  year  1838-'39  the  necessary  alterations  in  the  building 
were  maite,  and  in  January,  1840,  the  institution  received  the  name  of 
*'  Royal  Polytechnic  School.'' 

There  were  at  this  time  four  terms.  A  student,  to  be  admitted,  was^ 
required  to  be  at  least  14J  years  of  age.  The  instruction  of  the  first 
course  or  term  was  purely  preparatory,  and  comprised  arithmetic  to  the 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  free-hand 
drawing,  languages  (German,  French,  and  English),  geography,  history^ 
and  religion,  and  a  rail  attendance  by  evei*y  regular  pupil  was  required. 
The  instruction  in  the  three  upper  courses  comprised  mathematics  and 
natural  science,  trigonometry,  analytic  and  descriptive  geometry,  en- 
gineering, natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  in  addition  to  the 
special  technical  studies  of  construction  of  buildings,  building  in  gen- 
eral, machinery,  building  of  streets,  bridges,  and  aqueducts. 

Tne  number  of  lessons  in  the  first  division  were  fixed,  for  the  time 
being,  at  20 ;  in  the  second  division,  at  7  to  11,  according  to  the  calling* 

Four  different  professions  or  callings  were  recognized — the  mechanic 
technical,  the  technical  chemic,  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  com- 
merce. 

The  staff  of  teachers  was  raised  to  six  head  professors  of  science,  two 
of  art,  and  a  number  of  assistant  and  specific  masters. 

According  to  this  arrangement,  the  theoretical  education  of  the  tech- 
nologist was  accomplished  at  the  age  of  18  years.  If  he  commenced 
business  life  at  this  early  age  he  could  not  possibly  have  obtained  ad- 
vancement enough  for  self-dependence,  and  would  have  felt  himself  im- 
perfectly prepared  and  without  necessary  practical  knowledge.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  complaints  were  made  that  the  institution 
did  not  accomplish  what  was  expected  from  it,  and  the  wish  was  expressed 
that  the  age  fixed  for  admittance  should  be  raised.  In  consequence  of 
these  complaints,  the  first,  or  preparatory  cla^s,  was  abolished  and  the 
age  of  admittance  fixed  at  15  years.  A  preparatory  class  was  added, 
as  eighth  or  upper  class,  to  the  realschool,  with  two  divisions,  one  re- 
served for  preparation  for  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  other  for  the 
completion  of  the  studies  of  those  students  who  had  no  intention  of  en- 
tering the  polytechnic. 

This  arrangement  was  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  what  did  not  then 
exist  in  Stuttgart — the  upper  realschool.  In  addition  to  this,  the  so- 
called  winter  students,  consisting  mostly  of  future  artisans,  were  no 
longer  admitted  to  the  polytechnic  school,  a  separate  school — ^Mechanics' 
Institute — being  provided  for  them  in  the  year  1845.  To  the  three  re- 
maining classes  in  the  polytechnic  school  were  then  added  two  higher 
courses  or  classes,  in  which  students  studying  architecture  in  all  its 
branches  were  given,  within  the  Elingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fitting  themselves  fully  for  the  state  examination. 

This  new  organization  commenced  operations  on  the  3d  of  March^ 
1847.  The  principal  difference  in  the  plan  of  instruction  consisted  in 
the  separation  of  the  purely  theoretical  branches  common  to  all  poly- 
technic students  from  the  branches  of  study  requisite  for  special  aims 
and  callings.  This  separation  was  effected  as  follows :  The  purely  theo- 
retical branches  were  taught  in  the  first  two  classes;  the  fonrth  and 
fifth  classes  were  reserved  for  the  students  of  special  branches.  Tho 
middle,  third  year  formed  a  medium,  when  higher  mechanics,  practical 
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« 
geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geognosy,  with  the  va* 
rions  branches  of  drawing  requisite  for  diverse  callings,  such  as  dxmw- 
ings  for  buildings,  machines,  &e.,  were  taught 

The  staff  of  masters  in  the  x>olytechniG  school  was  th^t  increased,  first 
to  S,  and  in  the  year  1849  to  10  head-mtasters— <3  for  architecture,  2  for 
mathematics,  1  for  physics,  1  for  chemistry,  1  for  natural  history,  1  for 
construction  of  machinery,  and  1  for  engineering.  For  the  same  year 
the  institution  of  repetents  (under-masters)  was  introduced.  The  duty 
of  such  under-masters  was  to  attend  the  diffira^nt  lectures  and,  at  fixed 
hours,  to  give  repetition  of  the  same,  partly  in  lecturing  and  pardy  in 
the  form  of  examination  to  students  who  could  not  otherwise  keep  up^ 
with  the  class. 

The  revolution  year,  1848,  was  productive  of  demands  for  fresh  re- 
forms. A  number  of  polytechnic  students  seized  the  opx>ottanity  then 
presented  for  sending  a  x>etition  direct  to  the  ministry  of  the  church  and 
sdiool  department,  firom  which  the  ministry  for  Hhe  home  department 
had  previously  been  separated,  with  a  list  of  their  grievances  and  pro- 
jects of  reform.  These  projects  consisted  in  the  perfecting  of  spedal 
soho(^  for  special  branches,  the  separation  of  preparatory  dasses,  which 
would  be  closed  by  an  examination  for  matriculation',  and  a  change  in 
the  order  of  examinations  in  architecture. 

These  S0'(»Ued  reforms  have  only  to  some  extent  been  in  practice 
since  that  time,  but  have  now  been  fiiUy  recognized  in  the  reorganisa- 
tion which  has  just  taken  place  in  the  new  departure,  as  the  ^^  Technical 
High  School." 

About  the  year  1856,  much  was  said  about  the  necessity  of  practical 
studies,  and  many  plans  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  were  suggested. 
Among  others,  the  plan  of  preparing  work-rooms  inside  the  building 
was  proposed  and  adopted.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  morning 
hours  should  be  devoted  to  study  and  the  afternoon  hours  to  practice  in 
the  work-rooms. 

During  the  vacation,  the  work-rooms  were  open  to  all  students  who 
wished  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the  middle  year  of  the  whole  course 
was  to  be  devoted  to  practical  study.  These  arrangements,  however, 
did  not  work  satisfEictorily,  and  the  year  of  practical  study  was  given 
up.  The  teachers  became  convinced  that  an  interruption  in  the  course 
of  study  was  not  sUlvisable,  and  the  attendance  in  the  work-rooms,  there- 
ft^  became  sparse,  and,  daring  the  vacation,  wholly  ceased.  In  the 
prospectus  it  is  still  mentioned  that  the  opportunity  is  given  for  practi- 
cal labor  in  the  work-rooms,  but  no  one  is  inclined  to  make  practical 
work  a  condition  for  ftirther  study. 

The  endeavor  of  the  direction  of  the  school,  to  promote  a  x^ractical 
tendency  in  the  course  of  instruction,  was  Yeis^  successful. 

When  tibe  institution  became  a  polytechnic  school,  a  council  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  it  in  which  the  teachers  of  the  sdiool  constituted 
a  majority.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the  opinion  was  universally 
adopted  that  the  school  co^d  fiourish  only  by  becoming  independent 
and  relying  upon  a  government  of  its  own  creation.  As  this  opinion 
gained  ground  the  following  changes  were  suggested:  Separation  of 
preparatory  from  special  studies,  and  different  buildings  for  both ;  clas- 
sic^ studies,  as  a  rule,  for  preparation  for  the  higher  technical  studies^ 
tito  technical  preparatory  school  was  to  be  the  realgymnaoum  without 
Gi^k,  and  placed  on  a  level  with  the  upper  gymnasium.  At  its  <do8e 
theace  were  to  be  matriculation  examinations,  ai!d  two  or  three  yeats  were 
to  be  devoted  to  practice,  and  th^i  admittance  to  the  technical  aieait 
emy ;  the  realsehools  were  to  cease  to  be  the  preparatory  schools  for 
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tbe^lyteohnic ;  and  the  polytechnic  was  to  be  directed  by  a  compaay, 
composed  of  the  head  professors,  and  by  a  president,  chosen  periodically 
from  their  midst,  to  be  called  "rector^  or  "director.'' 

After  many  arguments  in  favor  of  and  against  these  propositions,  they 
were  declared  impracticable. 

It  was  ohgected,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  complete  separation  of 
the  schools  would  be  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  expense ;  that 
the  valuable  collections  coidd  not  be  doubled  and  the  number  of  pro- 
fessors raised  at  the  rate  required ;  that  no  polytechnic  institution  had 
limited  itself  to  exclusive  instruction  in  special  branched;  and  that, 
finally,  both  schools  should  co-operate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constitute 
a  sort  of  cheek  upon  eaich  other  in  going  to  extremes,  and  from  becom* 
ing  too  i>ractical.  There  was  evidently  no  thought  at  that  time  of  mak- 
ing the  polytechnic  a  high  school  from  which  the  preparatory  school 
was  to  be  completely  sepaarated. 

The  school  committee  proposed  to  appoint  a  principal  for  the  poly- 
technic who  W9S  not,  at  the  same  time,  professor,  and  who  should  be 
assisted  and  controlled  by  a  school  committee  in  which  the  referee  of 
the  board  of  education  should  be  member  ex  officio.  The  analogy  of 
the  university,  with  regard  to  change  of  principal,  did  not,  it  was  said, 
hold  good  for  the  polytechnic. 

There,  competition  formed  apart  among  the  professors ;  here, l^at 
was  not  the  case,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  instruction  being  entirely 
different.  In  the  polytechnic  school  a  firmer  control  was  requisite  over 
teachers  as  well  as  students.  These  views  led  to  the  polytechnic  sdiool 
bmig  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  board  of 
education,  however,  strongly  opposed  this  proceeding,  asserting  that 
the  scientific  character  of  the  polytechnic  school  ought  to  be  maintained 
at  any  cost,  and  that  the  importance  which  the  board  of  trade  gave  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  director  over  the  school  was  totally  wrong 
in  principle ;  that,  in  short,  the  polytechnic  was  not  likely  to  submit 
long  to  a  bureaucratic  rule  which  represented  only  individual  views. 

After  lengthened  discussions,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
was,  in  1860,  nominated  extraordinary  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
ti<m^  with  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  supervision  of  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  were  connected  chiefly  with  commercial  life,  and 
especially  with  the  Polytechnic  School  and  Mechanics'  Institute.  Ci©- 
cumstances  occurred,  however,  which  rendered  necessary  a  new  organ- 
ization as  early  as  the  year  1862.  In  February  of  this  year  a  plan  was 
submitted  to  the  ministry,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Polytech- 
aic  Sdiool  should  be  divided  into  two  grand  divisions — a  lower  and  an 
upper  division ;  the  lower  with  three  classes,  and  the  upper  with  four 
sections,  architecture,  engineering,  construction  of  machinery,  and 
chemical  technics.  Each  class  of  the  lower  and  each  section  of  Uie  up- 
per division  were  to  have  a  special,  periodically  chosen  principal.  The 
whole  institution  was  to  be  placed  directly  under  the  ministry  of  public 
instrmction,  sxiA  directed  by  a  permanent  rector,  wbo  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  suborainate  committee,  consisting  of  the  principals  of  the  four 
sections  and  one  of  the  principals  of  the  three  classes,  together  with 
the  teachers'  committee,  which  was  composed  of  the  whole  staff  of  teach- 
ets  and  professors. 

This  piaxi  was  modified  as  follows:  The  lower  or  mathentatical  divis* 
ion  was  to  consist  of  but  two  classes,  with  a  permanent  rector  at  the 
bead.  The  upper  or  technical  division  was  to  consist  of  the  four  above- 
mentioned  seeticms,  which  were  to  be  governed  by  a  director  chosen 
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annually.  This  organization  received  the  sanction  of  the  Bang  April 
16^862. 

The  technologist  now  began  his  regular  education  with  the  eight 
classes  of  the  realschool.  At  16  years  of  age,  after  an  examination,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  mathematical  division  of  the  polytechnic,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  higher  mathematics,  with  theoretical  mechanics  and 
the  natural  sciences,  botany,  and  zoology  were  completed.  After  the 
completion  of  the  studies  of  this  division,  the  technical  matriculation 
examinations  could  be  made,  which,  if  passed,  gave  the  right  to  a  shorter 
military  service,  and  to  the  reception  of  scholarships,  but  was  not  a 
sine  qua  non  for  entrance  to  the  technical  division.  In  the  technical  di- 
\ision  three  years  was  the  time  generally  required,  so  that  study  was 
completed  at  the  age  of  21  years.  The  number  of  professors  who 
formed  the  committee  was,  at  this  period,  20,  with  24  other  teachers  and 
assistants.  In  this  manner  the  polytechnic  school  retained  in  it«  organ-, 
ization  its  preparatory  school,  and  the  wish  of  the  teachers'  convent  or 
committee  was  fulfilled.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  conflicting  in- 
fluences consequent  thereupon  became  apparent  in  complaints  and  al- 
leged grievances. 

The  sections  for  engineering  and  construction  of  buildings  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  results  a<}hieved  by  the  mathematical  di- 
vision. They  maintained  that  the  students  entering  the  technical  divis- 
ion were  imperfectly  prepared ;  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
students  of  the  mathematical  division  graduated ;  that,  with  respect  to 
mathematics,  too  much  was  required.  A  good  deal  was  said  on  both 
sides,  until  finally  a  prevailing  opinion  existed  that  the  separation  of  the 
preparatory  schools  from  the  technical  school  was,  after  all,  the  natural 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  first  step  toward  the  extension  of  the  technical  division  and  ulti- 
mate separation  of  the  preparatory  school  was  taken  July  18, 1870,  by 
the  addition  of  two  new  special  classes— a  mathem  a  tic-natural-historical 
class,  and  a  class  for  general  instruction. 

By  this  arrangement  it  was  j)0S8ible  to  rank  each  professor — there 
were  now  20 — in  a  special  or  professional  branch  or  class,  and  from  pro- 
fessional school,  or  class  boards,  which  could  strengthen  themselves  still 
farther  with  assistant  teachers,  who,  by  discussing  all  points  connected 
with  their  special  classes  beforehand,  would  simplify  the  deliberations  of 
the  committee  and  teachers'  convent,  and  help  them  to  reach  their  con- 
clusions in  a  more  direct  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  study  of  mathe- 
matics would  then  also  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  study  of  technics, 
and  the  mathematical  division  would  be  considered  as  entirely  prepara- 
tory. 

The  higher  mathematical  studies,  particularly  special  branches,  could 
also  be  apportioned  to  the  mathematic-natural-historical  division,  with- 
out fear  of  overburdening  the  mathematical  division  or  of  lowering  the 
standard  of  technical  studies. 

From  this  time  each  professional  class  chose  its  own  principal  (for- 
merly appointed  by  the  teachers'  convent),  and  the  principals  of  the 
professional  classes  being  members  of  the  general  committee,  each  class 
or  school  had  the  power  of  speaking  for  its  own  interests.  It  was  at 
the  same  time,  established  as  a  fixed  rule  that  an  ordinary  student  could 
only  be  admitted  into  a  professional  class  after  having  graduated.. 

This  matriculation  examination  was  soon  after  made  a  condition  of 
admittance  to  examination  for  state  offices.  Examinations  for  diplomas 
were  also  introduced  in  the  various  professional  classes,  in  order  to  give 
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students,  at  the  close  of  their  studies,  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
amount  of  knowledge  attained. 

Up  to  this  date  these  examinations  had  been  made  principally  by  non- 
Wiirttembergians  (they  not  being  admitted  to  the  state  examinations), 
and  by  those  attending  the  class  for  construction  of  machinery,  as  state 
examination  in  this  branch  had  not  yet  been  provided  for. 

The  last  step  necessary  to  raise  the  polytechnic  to  a  technical  high 
school — the  separation  of  the  mathematical  division — was  considerably 
simplified,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  by  the  extension,  in  1871, 
of  the  former  technical  division  of  the  gymnasium  (Latin  or  classical 
school)  to  ten  classes,  and  the  Stuttgart  real  (technical)  school,  in  1873, 
to  9  classes.  The  real-gymnasmm  ftechnic  classic)  proved  itself  per- 
fectly capable,  with  its  ten  classes,  or  fully  preparing  for  the  technical 
division,  with  the  exception  of  mechanics,  and  as  that  could  well  form 
a  part  of  the  polytechnic  programme,  nothing  prevented  the  pupil  of  the 
real-gynasium  from  entering  the  technical  division  after  having  passed 
his  examination.  It  was  then  clear  that  the  upper  realschools,  if  allowed 
two  more  classes,  would  have  the  same  right. 

In  1874  the  ways  and  means  to  the  separation  of  the  mathematical 
division  were  discussed  under  the  presidency  of  his  excellency  the  min- 
ister of  church  and  schools,  on  which  occasion  it  was  determined  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1875  the  10th  class  of  the  upper  real  school  should  be 
opened,  and  class  I  of  the  mathematical  division  should  cease,  and  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1876  class  II  should  also  cease. 

The  change  projected  with  regard  to  examinations  was  also  effected. 
In  the  place  of  the  technical  matriculation  examination,  the  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  real-gymnasium  was  made  the  condition  of  admit- 
tance. The  architects  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  degree  of 
mathematical  and  natural  historical  knowledge  required  at  such  closing 
examination. 

In  the  first  state  examination  in  building,  chemistry  and  geognosy 
were  not  required  of  the  candidates  for  architecture,  so  that  hencefortli 
only  branches  connected  with  actual  practice  (not  merely  theoretical  sub- 
jects) are  to  be  treated ;  engineers,  however,  require  of  their  candidates 
a  higher  degree  of  knowledge  in  mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  In 
this  branch  the  candidate  generally  must,  in  two  years'  time  from  his  en* 
trance  into  the  polytechnic,  pass  a  second  and  special  examination,  in 
which  he  is  required  to  give  proof  of  a  higher  mathematic-natural-scien- 
tific  knowledge.  To  this  end  a  preparatory  examination  is  held  at  the 
dose  of  each  school  year,  to  which  ordinary  students  only  have  access, 
and  in  which  students  are  examined  in  higher  analysis,  mechanics,  ana 
relative  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  geognosy.  The 
passing  of  this  examination  is  a  condition  of  admittance  to  the  first  state 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  engineering  branch. 

In  the  year  1876  the  present  new  organization  of  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute received  the  sanction  of  His  Majesty  the  Kingof  Wurttemberg, 
and  was  entered  upon  without  delay. 

The  course  of  the  technologist  in  this  institution  is  now  as  follows : 
The  preparatory  schools  are  me  real-gymnasium  and  the  10-class  real 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  graduates  of  these  institutions  are  enti- 
fled  to  admittance  to  the  polyt^hnic  as  ordinary  students.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  classical  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  admittance  to  the  chemic, 
mathematic-natural-scientifio,  'and  general  instruction  branch  classes, 
and  also  to  admittance  to  the  other  branch  classes  after  one  year's  satis- 
factory study  in  the  same. 

Admittance  to  the  polytechnic  takes  place,  usually,  at  the  age  of  18 
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years.  The  time  of  study  is,  for  tbe  technologist,  from  3  to  3^  yeai».> 
At  the  close  of  this  term  the  state  examination  in  building,  for  aroUiteeto 
and  engineers  (to  which  only  ordinary  students  are  admitted),  takes 
plAce,  An  examination  for  diplomas  closes  the  coarse  of  study  for  th# 
chemist  and  constructor  of  machinea. 

In  the  mathematic  natural  scientific  and  general  instruction  claas,  the 
students  of  all  brp.nches  are  given  the  opportunity  of  extending  th^ir 
knowledge.  The  candidate  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  especially, 
can,  in  this  class,  attend  all  branches  requisite  for  his  examinations  a» 
real  teacher  or  technal  professor.  For  the  latter  examination  two  years' 
study  is  usually  sufEk^ient. 

I  have  thus  followed  the  course  of  the  polytechnic,  or^  to  give  it  ita 
new  name,  the  Technical  High  School  University,  from  its  rise  to  the 
present  day,  and  have  shown  how,  beginning  humbly,  it  stanggled  bravely, 
and  perseveringly  for  existence,  and  how,  conquering  all  difficultjeflu 
among  which  not  the  least  formidable  were  old  customs  and  pi^udices^ 
it  has  created  for  itself  a  name  and  position  wbieb  ra^iks  among  tbe 
highest  institutions  of  learning  in  Germany.  Its  friends  can  look  back 
with  pride  on  what  it  has  accomplished,  and  feel  that  they  were  fiUly 
jqstifled  in  celebrating  its  first  grand  jubilee  with  pomp  and  splendor. 
There  was  an  admirable  display  of  refined  taste  and  s^stic  fitness  in 
the  selection  of  festivities  for  the  occasion.  The  ball  was  preceded  by 
bnlliant  life  pictures,  whose  living  models,  descending  from  the  daia» 
danced  in  the  rich  and  quaint  costumes  of  a  bygone  age  to  anold-w<H*ld 
melody.  IJie  torch-light  procession,  in  which  each  corps,  headed  by 
picturesquely  attijred  banner-bearers,  waspreceded  by  tastefrdly-aiTanged 
symbols  of  their  particular  branch  of  study  or  profession,  and  attracted 
gienei»l  admiration. 

The  banquet  wa9  attended  by  students  of  yore,  whose  experience  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  dated  fifty  years  back,  and  they,  withstaidents 
of  all  the  into^ening  years,  sat  down  with  the  professor  and  teacher  of 
the  modem  dsjj,  and  exchanged  warm  and  heartfelt  words  of  congrator 
lation  and  fellowship. 

This  interesting  and  harmonious  occasion  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  existence  of  this  great  institution,  as  Wi^  as  a  mo^  ap- 
propriate augury  for  the  continued  harmony  and  prosperity  of  its  fiutane 
career^ 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATICN. 

Number  of  prcfessors.-^ThQ  present  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
in  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  University  is  as  follows: 

Head  masters,  orprofessora 26 

Branch  and  assistant  mastehi 19 

Repetents,  or  masters  for  cepetitiou 4 

Assistants 5 

Private  docents 2^ 

Total 76 

Number  of  stuienU. — ^The  number  of  students  for  the  winter  term  ot 
1878-'79  were  4i7.  These  were  divided  among  tbe  diflEerent  branches  of 
study  as  follows: 

Arohrkectare 198 

Engineering ^ 

Constmotion  of  machinery » 

Chemical  technics ^ 

Mathematics  and  natural  science -    9m 

Qenenl  bxanehes - 13 
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Dmi&g  the  satn^dr  term  of  the  year  1879  the  Bamber  of  studente 
was  379,  divided  among  the  different  branches  as  foUows : 

ATcbitecttire 166 

'BBgineiBTiiig 52 

Ootiatraotion  of  machineory 149 

Chemical  teohnicB *.    ^ 

Mathematical 4...  .w 66 

General  branches 17 

Total 37^ 

AUendcmce. — The  average  attendance  daring  the  year  1878-^79, 
enomerated  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  attendance  in  the  winter  term  with 
the  addition  of  those  who  entered  during  the  summer,  was  486,  divided 
as  follows: 

From  the  Kingdom  of  Wttrtemberg 26B 

Ftom  other  coantrles 2lB 

Of  the  latter  number  the  students  came  from  the  following  countries : 

From  the  several  fitates  belonging  to  German  Empire - 104 

From  other  European  states 97 

From  countries  oatside  of  Europe 17 

Total 218 

Nationalities  of  students. — The  representation  of  nationalities  in  tlie 
institution  stands  thus: 

From  SwitEOrland 59 

From  Prussia 50 

From  Austria-Hungary • 15 

From  Bavaria. 16, 

From  North  America IB* 

From  Baden U 

From  Russia ' #....  11 

From  Hamburg ^ B 

!Prom  Saxony & 

Fk^mOMenbftrg 4 

From  England ^-^..  4 

From  Italy 4 

From  Hesse 2 

From  Mechlenburff 2 

FMm  BraunschweTg ...  1 

From  Alsaoe 1 

From  Beuss 1 

From  Bulgaria 1 

5Prom  France.  1;  Norway,  1;  Sweden,  1 'S 

From  Aostvalia,  1;  Asia  Minor,  1 ^ 5 

The  standing  of  these  486  students  for  the  year  1878-79  is  recoiled 
thus: 

General  or  ordinarv  students 297 

Extraordinary  students 189 

Total '-^6 

Ageof  Students.— The  average  age  of  all  the  students  during  the  year 
l878-'79  was  21  years  and  5  months. 

Students  under  18  years  of  age 18 

Students  between  18  and  20  years  of  age 146 

Students  between  20  and  25  years  of  age 277 

Students  above  25  years  of  age 45 

The  largest  number  of  students  attending  the  inistitution  in  any  one 
year  occurred  in  1872-'73,  when  the  number  reached  614. 
The  total  number  of  students  who  have  attended  the  school  during 
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the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  from  the  autumn  of  1829  to  the  aatamn 
of  1879,  was  7,403. 

The  number  of  lectures  given  during  the  past  year  was,  daring  the 
winter  term,  110,  and  during  each  week  256  hourly  lessons  in  lecture 
form,  and  193  in  practical  form.  This  does  not  include  studies  in  the 
laboratories. 

During  the  winter  term  each  student  attended,  on  an  average,  29 
hourly  lessons  per  week,  and  during  the  summer  term  27  per  week. 

Stipends. — During  the  past  year  stipends  were  granted  to  47  students, 
the  funds  being  raised  partly  by  the  jubilee  or  anniversary  dotation 
and  partly  by  the  dotation  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  for  study. 
Eiglity-eight  students  studied  during  the  year  free  of  all  charges. 

l^rizes. — Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows :  In  arohitecturej  to  a  student 
from  Frankfort,  for  the  plan  of  a  building  in  which  large  baUs  were  to 
be  given.  In  engineering j  to  a  student  in  Stuttgart,  for  a  plan  for  a  canal 
between  Gannstott  and  Heilbronn.  In  general  braneheSj  to  a  stud^it 
from  Berne,  Switzerland,  for  a  work  with  the  motto  "In  nova  fert 
ammus  mutatas  dicere  formas."  Also,  to  a  student  from  Mengen,  for  a 
work  with  the  motto  '^Attempto.^  Besides  these  prizes,  a  number  of 
certificates  of  merit  were  awarded. 

UNIVEBSITY  AND    COLLEaE    DEaBEES    IN  UNITED    STATES  AND  OER- 

MANY. 

An  interesting  feature  in  connection  with  the  higher  education  in 
Germany  is  the  esteem  in  which  university  honors  are  held  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  This  is  especially  striking  to  an  'American  who  is  not  ao- 
*  customed  to  regard  a  man  possessing  a  college  diploma  as  having  any 
merits  or  (qualifications  superior  to  those  of  the  person  who  does  not  pos- 
sess such  a  document. 

If  search  is  made  for  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  opinions  of  the 
two  peoples,  it  will  be  found  to  rest  in  the  fact  that  in  Germany  a  diploma 
has  a  certain  well-determined  value,  while  in  America  it  has,  at  beist,  a 
very  indefinite  one.  With  the  one  it  r^Ewiily  inspires  confidence,  and 
with  the  other  it  does  not. 

In  Germany  proper  there  are  21  univerities,  with  2,000  teachers  and 
21,000  students.  These  universities  are  all  national,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  learned  societies,  are  the  only  institutions  empowered 
to  confer  degrees.  In  this  must  be  recognized  the  marked  wisdom  of 
the  state ;  and  just  here,  too,  will  be  seen  the  reason  for  the  greater  worth 
of  a  German  diploma. 

In  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  Germany  the  national 
soon  obtained  the  supremacy  over  private  schools,  and  this  supremacy 
has  been  steadily  maintained  to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the  latter. 
The  state  looks  upon  the  university  as  the  only  and  absolutely  necessary 
training-school  for  her  future  representative  men,  and  provides  for 
her  own  future  existence  by  making  these  schools  as  thorough  as 
I>ossible.  She  also  further  declares  that,  before  entering  the  univer- 
sity, the  young  man  must  undergo  a  fitting  training.  The  nine  years' 
course  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  usual  preparation  of  the  Gernian 
student;  and  wlien  this  fact  is  considered,  and  also  the  amount  of 
work  he  is  required  to  perform  before  taking  his  degree,  no  one  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  it  is  that  the  diploma  of  the  university  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  which  the  student  can  take  with  him  when 
entering  into  active  Ufe.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  diploma  the  best%  bu^ 
in  many  cases,  it  is  the  only  suflBcient  introduction  to  the  world  and 
society  at  large.    Lawyers,  doctors,  pharmacists,  and  preachers  have, 
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for  many  years,  been  required  by  the  state  to  pass  certain  examinations 
before  being  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  professions. 

Bnt|  aade  from  this,  there  is  another  direction  from  which  a  diploma 
is  quite  as  peremptory  as  from  the  state  itself.  I  refer  to  manufacturers 
and  others  who  employ  skilled  assistants.  It  is  at  this  period  nearly 
impossible  for  a  young  man  to  secure  a  position  as  analytical  chemist 
in  a  manufactory  or  mill,  or  as  civil  engineer,  until  he  has  obtained  <<his 
papers''  from  the  university  or  polytechnicum.  Germany  employs  a 
large  amount  of  skilled  labor  of  this  class,  and  were  it  not  for  the  Uior- 
oughness  of  polytechnicum  and  university  work  the  manufacturer  would 
never  be  secure  in  engaging  the  services  of  an  applicant  who  can  show 
only  his  diploma.  As  it  is,  however,  the  employer  has  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  "college-bred''  men  and  their  diplomas,  and  experience  shows 
that  he  is  always  safe  in  employing  them. 

When  comparing  the  views  held  in  Germany  upon  this  subject  with 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,  an  American  cannot  apparently 
feel  satisfied  with  the  conclusion  which  naturally  follows.  The  opinion 
seems  to  exist  among  many  of  our  manufacturers,  mill  and  mine  owners, 
as  well  a^  among  politicians,  that  thoroughly  trained  technologists  in 
their  respective  trades  are  not  wanted,  and  in  cases  where  such  are  neces- 
sary there  seems  to  be  an  aversion  to  employing  young  men  simply  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  college  diploma. 

An  incident  familiar  to  me  will  illustrate  this.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
young  man  whose  brilliant  professional  acquirements  had  already  given 
him  fame  in  Europe  and  America,  applied  for  the  position  of  assayer  to 
one  of  the  mining  companies  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  and  his  appli- 
cation was  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  his  qualifications  as  a  chemist. 
The  answer  he  received  several  days  later  was  short  and  to  the  point : 
"  We  have  no  use  for  you  college  fellows  up  here."  Two  reasons  may 
be  assigned  for  this  indifference  to  the  qualifications  of  students  as  prac- 
tical technologists.  In  many  cases  manufacturers  and  mine-owners 
themselves  have  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  application  of  science  to 
industry,  and  do  not  properly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  having  in 
their  employ  trained  assistants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  that  still 
larger  class  of  manufacturers  who,  as  is  well  known,  are  among  the 
most  intelligent  of  our  citizens,  and  who  would  gladly  make  use  of  scien- 
tifically-trained assistants  if  they  but  knew  whom  they  could  trust.  And 
precisely  here  is  the  difficulty,  and  that  such  difficulty  should  exist  is 
one  of  the  faults  of  our  higher  educational  systems. 

Perhaps  we  have  too  many  academies  and  colleges  with  university 
privileges  and  pretensions,  and  perhaps,  also,  too  many  institutions 
which  confer  degrees  for  a  minimum  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief  ambition  of  many  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  to  graduate  large  classes,  and  in  many  cases  "  special 
inducements "  are  offered  in  the  form  of  new  courses  and  pleasant- 
sounding  titles,  which  captures  the  student. 

To  a  thoroughly  educated  European  the  li»t  of  titles  sometimes  con- 
ferred by  an  American  college  or  university  is  simply  amusing.  There 
are  bachelors  of  arts,  science,  philosophy,  chemistry,  civil  engineering, 
and  law;  masters  of  arts  and  science;  doctors  of  law,  science,  medicine, 
philosophy,  and  divinity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  other  degrees  which 
our  own  generous  Western  schools  are  ready  to  bestow  on  special  occa- 
sions. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  render  an  American  degree  cheap  and  unes- 
teemed  at  home,  while  it  is  held  in  contempt  abroad.    And  why  not! 
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iVnr  in  such  a  multiplicity  of  titles  and  degrees  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  have  real  value  and  which  have  none  at  all. 

To  change  t^is  conditioti  of  things  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  M^best 
duties  of  our  State  governments.  A  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction  in  tke 
matter  of  arranging  college  courses  and  bestowing  degrees  is  just  as 
much  a  prerogative  of  a  republican  as  of  a  monarchical  state^  and  is  cer- 
tainly as  great  a  duty. 

•Hate  United  States  expends  as  much  money  for  the  higher  ^ucatioli 
of  its  youth  as  does  Germany,  and  should  it  not  be  one  of  its  great  ahns 
to  see  that  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  good  is  aecoinplishedf 
This  may  be  secured  by  following  the  Grerman  example  of  giving  its 
higher  educational  institutions  a  thorough  and  strong  support,  and  then 
requiring  of  the  students  the  same  honest  hard  work  before  taking  a 
degree.  It  is,  perhaps,  neither  possible  nor  proper  for  the  State  to  in- 
terfere with  the  growth  of  private  and  sectarian  schools,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble, and  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  necessaa-y,  that  in  the  360 
"colleges  and  universities^'  of  the  United  States  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  distinction  between  academy,  college,  and  university  that  wiH 
be  understood  and  faitiifally  observed. 

So  much  is  due  to  the  young  men  of  our  country  who,  during  coQ^e 
life^  work  hard  and  honestly  to  master  a  science  and  profession  upon 
which  their  future  prosperity  and  position  in  life  is  to  depend.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  standing  and  character  <^  the  institution  from  which  he  gradu- 
ates, so  that  the  certificate  or  degree  which  it  gives  to  the  MthftQ  stu- 
dent will  have  a  meaning  and  vtdue  that  will  be  his  ever  present  and 
best  friend  when  he  enters  into  the  struggles  of  active  business  life. 

As  a  nation  we  need  good  civil  servants,  and  as  a  manufacturing  peo- 
ple trained  technologists,  in  whose  abilities  those  engaged  in  scientific 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  can  have  a  degree  of  coii^ence  that  is  free 
from  limitations  and  doubts. 

To  accomplish  this,  some  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  States  seems 
indiirpesisable. 

J.  P.  POTTBR. 

United  States  Oonstjlate, 

StvttffuHj  1879, 


NEW  PRUSSIAN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
A  report  by  GonsuhGeneral  Lee^  of  Frankfort'On-the-Maiv^ 

The  Gkirman  language  being  so  extensively  spoken  by  the  people  amd 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  be 'proper  to 
ad^t^  the  Department,  for  its  own  information,  and,  perhaps,  idso  for 
that  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  of  measures  lately  taken  by 
^he  royal  Oovemment  of  Prussia  looking  to  the  uniformity  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ortho£n^hy  of  the  language  as  written  and  spoken  within 
the  limits  of  that  kingdom. 

For  the  purpose  of  efifecting  this  so-called  improvement  and  making 
it  universal,  the  ministry  of  public  worship  and  instruction  has  prepared 
and  issued  a  series  of  rules  as  to  the  proper  method  of  spelling  various 
words  and  classes  of  words.  These  rules  have  been  publish^  in  the 
ftwfm  of  a  small  brochure,  of  which  a  copy  is  herewith  inclosed,  entitled 
"Regeln  und  W5rterverzeichniss  fiir  die  Dentsche  Rechtschreibung,, 
zum  Gebrauch  in  den  Preussischen  Schuleu.'' 
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At  au  edrly  date  these  rules  will  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools  of 
Prussia^  the  text-books  of  which  will  be  made  to  conform  thereto. 

There  is  much  disccission,  and  much  difi'erence  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  innovation  and  of  the  various  changes  it  seeks  to 
establish.    Its  object  may  be  said  to  be  threefold : 

1st  To  improve  the  Prussian  orthography,  by  simplifying  it  where  it 
is  now  deemed  too  complex  and  cuml^rsome; 

2d.  To  establish  uniform  methods  of  spelling  words  which  are  now 
variously  spelled ;  and, 

3d.  To  secure  if  possible  the  same  improvement  ami  uniformity 
throughout  the  empire,  thereby  unifying  the  language  of  the  various 
German  States  as  their  political  institutions  have  been  unified. 

In  Germany  this  is  a  work  of  peculiar  difQculty;  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  more  skill  and  resolution  have  been  required  for  the 
establishment  of  one  government  for  the  German  people  than  will  be 
necessary  for  establishing  one  method  in  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
In  fact,  of  the  two  enterprises  the  latter  is  probably  much  the  more 
difficult.  There  are  sJmost  as  many  dialects  in  Germany  as  there  are 
different  States,  provinces,  and  neighborhoods.  In  this  city,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  singularities  of  expression  known  as  the  Frankfort 
dialect ;  and  in  Sachsenhausen,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Main,  there 
are  other  and  different  modes  of  speech  i)eculiar  to  that  place.  So  it  is 
with  other  cities  and  districts  all  over  the  empire,  the  difference  of 
dialect  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  a  difference  of  language. 

The  present  movement  towards  uniformity  and  simplification  of  the 
German  orthography  is  not  without  precedent.  Over  ten  years  ago 
systems  of  spelling  were  prescribed  by  the  governments  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  Hanover  for  those  States.  In  1879,  the  Bavarian  Government 
authorized  a  similar  set  of  rules  for  Bavaria;  and  in  the  same  year,  the 
Austrian  Government  adopted  a  set  for  that  empire.  Other  States, 
such  as  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Oldenburg,  are  not  unlikely  to  follow  suit. 

But  the  systems  of  orthography  thus  authorized  and  established  are 
by  no  means  in  accord }  and  it  is  yet  an  open  question  whether  the 
attempted  reforms  will  not  introduce  more  confusion  than  they  will 
abolish.  In  fact,  the  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  subject  that  an  inferior  orthography  which  is  generally 
accepted  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  improved  one  which  comparatively 
few  people  adopt. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  the  various  attempts  at  spelling  reform, 
showing  some  of  the  differences  in  the  different  systems  of  rules  pre- 
scribed, is  herewith  inclosed,  in  English  and  German.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Leipsig  Ulustrirte  Zeitung,  of  recent  date. 

ALFRED  E.  LEE. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

Frankfort-anrthe-Mainy  March  8,  1880. 


GERMAN  ORTHOGRAPHY. 
[From  the  Illnstrlrte  Zeitung  of  February  28, 1880,  translated  by  Consul-Ganeral  Lee.] 

Ouo  can  no  longer  properly  treat  of  the  above  title  as  such,  since  there  now  exist, 
officially,  only  Prussian,  Bavarian,  &c. ,  orthography ;  but  for  the  saku  of  brevity  it 
maj''  be  permitted  to  retain  it  here. 

Formerly,  when  speaking  of  German  orthography,  every  true  Mend  of  the  (German 
mother-tongue  experienced  a  slight  shudder.  One's  conscience  was  not  quite  clear ; 
one  felt  guilty  of  sinning  against  the  mother- tongue.    After  having,  as  scrupulously 
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as  possible,  settled  upon  the  orthography  £or  oae's  own  self  to  use,  on  oui*  point  and 
another,  grounds  for  donbt  would  after  all  arise. 

Liuffiii^  and  others,  to  ealm  their  consoiences  as  it  were,  would,  from  thne  to  thne, 
publish  the  opinionfi  they  had  fbomed  oonocniiDg  Ganna&  orthogiaphy,  a«l  nuuiy  of 
the  propositions  made  by  them  seemed  indeed  worthy  of  accejitanoe. 

The  ** historical'*  wave,  as  it  might  be  called,  was  followed,  in  the  deluge  of  ortho- 

§raphical  literature,  by  a  "phonetic"  wave,  and  it  evidently  appeared  advisable  to 
eviate  here  and  there  from  the  orthography  hitherto  in  vogne,  to  drop  an  ^h"  hare, 
to  substitute  ''s*'  for  ^'  ss"  there ;  but  one  was  alwa^'s  distressed  by  tke  aaoertaiiity 
whether  one  would  be  in  a  position  ("im  stande"  or  *<imstaade")  to  vouch  for  ^e 
correctness  of  one's  own  adopted  usage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  almost  any  kind  of  orthography  was  allowable,  and  a  teacher, 
for  instance,  waanot  anthoriKed  to  give  scholars  bad  marks  when  one  scholar  would 
write  "indese,"  *Hhun,"  *»Heimath,"  "Rudolph,"  '*gieb,"  andthe  other  '^indesj^^tan," 
''Heimat,"  *»Kudolf,"  **gib,"  &c. 

The  dissatisfaction  produced  by  this  state  of  things  was  generally  felt.  A  news- 
paper could  not  publish  the  articles  of  its  several  editors  and  contributors  in  their  own 
private  orthography ;  could  not  print  in  one  column  "Muth"  and  "gieng,"  and  in  the 
other  "Mut"  and  ^*'ging."  In  the  schools,  too.  it  was  perplexing  when  in  one  bo<di 
would  be  found  ''Gl>^ichniss"  and  iu  the  other  ^^Gleichnis.'^  As  a  consequence  newa- 
paper,  school,  and  other  private  orthographies  sprung  up.  A  Leipzig  school  orthog- 
rapby  wan  established  as  long  ago  as  in  the  fifties  by  school  director  vogel  and  head- 
master Klaunig,  a  most  exemplary  work,  which  even  to-day  determines  the  orAog- 
raphy  in  the  schools  of  Leipzig. 

Between  1860  and  1870  two  government  orthographies  of  Hanover  and  Wiirtemberg 
appeared.  In  1871  several  Berlin  school-men  compiled  a  work,  which,  by  permissicm 
of  the  educational  authorities,  was  introduced  into  many  Prussian  schools,  entitled 
"  Rules  and  Vocabulary  for  German  Orthography." 

As  such  regulations  were  necessarily  confined  to  limited  circles,  nothing  waa  more 
natural  than  the  wish  that  the,  at  last,  politically-united  Germany  might  also  iN-oome 
united  as  to  the  correct  manner  of  writing  the  mother-tongue.  With  high  expecta- 
tions, therefore,  was  hailed  a  couference  called  together  in  1876  by  the  then  minister 
of  public  worships,  Herr  Falk,  composed  of  linguists,  teachers,  book-publishers,  and 
priut^'TS ;  the  since  deceased  Professor  Raumer  having  worked  out  a  plan  for  a  general 
and  couniiou  Germau  orthography,  and  laid  said  plan  before  the  conference  for  ita  con- 
sideration. 

This  assemblage  unfortunately  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  pass  certain  ma- 
jority resolutions,  which  were  in  part  contradictory-  of  themselves,  and  were  only  capa- 
ble of  rendering  the  confusion  still  greater.  It  happened,  then,  that  one,  without  re- 
gret, saw  that  come  to  nothing  which  had  before  been  so  jubilantly  greeted. 

One  point  was  gained,  however,  from  the  fact  that,  by  the  universal  attention  paid 
to  the  conclusions  of  this  conference,  larger  circles  had  become  convinced  that  neither 
the  historical  nor  the  ^^  phonetic  "  principle  could  be  rigorously  carried  out  in  laying 
down  i-ules  for  German  orthography. 

To  carry  out  the  historical  principle  would  have  imposed  an  unbearable  burden  upon 
those  obliged  to  learn  anew  or  over  again.  The  phonetic  principle  had  to  be  given 
up  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  so  endlessly  liquid  pronunciation  by 
means  of  casting  it  in  the  mold  of  a  forcible  and  arbitrary  decree. 

The  correctness  of  Raumer's  proposition  became  generally  evident  that  to  fix  upon 
a  settled  orthography  for  all  time  would  be  nothing  less  than  doing  violence  to  the 
life  and  developments  of  the  language,  and  that  the  attempts  now  being  made  to  ac- 
complish such  a  codification  should  be  made  in  no  other  direction  than  that  in  which 
the  language  through  all  the  centuries  of  its  development  haa  voluntarily  taken  ite 
course  unaided  and  untramuieled  by  legal  measures.  As  before,  so  also  in  the  future, 
the  further  development  of  the  orthography  of  the  language  must  follow  the  process 
that  is  fixed  and  uuchaugt  able  in  the  pronunciation  ;  should  gradually  and  more  aud 
more  be  designat-ed  by  phonetic  characters;  while  etymology  should  be  followed  partly 
in  the  case  of  variable  pronunciation,  partly  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  the  coui-se  above  pointed  out  several  steps  have  happily  of  late  been  taken,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  steps  taken  have  been  on  different  sides  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  the  attainment  of  unity  has  perha][>s  for  this  very  reason  been  again 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  publishing-house  of  Breitkopf  aud  Haertel,  in  Leipzig,  had  the  linguist.  Pro- 
fessor Sanders,  work  out  a  schedule  for  the  regulation  of  orthography,  which  wasaoon 
adopted  by  numerous  publishing-honses  and  printing  establishments  of  high  repute. 

A  petition  by  the  above-name<l  publishing-house  to  the  effect  that  the  Prussian  min- 
isti  y  of  public' worship  might  lend  it^s  sanction  to  these  iniles  failed  of  ite  purpose; 
button  the  other  hand  the  prospect  was  held  o;it  that  a  codification  would  be  made 
and  promulgated  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

Hopes  in  this  direction,  however,  soon  became  clouded  when  towards  the  end  of 
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X8f^  the  Bavarian  QoTeTnnient  published  a  small  book  entitled,  ''  Roles  and  Yooabu* 
lary  for  Qerman  Ortiiograpby,'^  and  issaed  a  decree  directing  that  all  schools  and 
schiDol  books  in  Bavaria  shoold  conform  to  the  ortho^^phy  therein  prescribed.  Under 
the  very  same  title  and  in  the  same  year  the  Austrian  €k>vemment  had  issued  a  dm* 
ilar  book ;  the  former  ordi nance  of  the  WUrtemberg  Government  was  still  in  force,  and 
now  a  Prussian  ordinance  in  the  same  direction  was  to  be  expected.  Such  an  ordi- 
nance has  now  in  1880  made  its  appearance  in  connection  with  a  pamphlet  under  the 
same  title  as  that  of  the  Bavarian  €k>vemment,  and  who  can  assert  that  ordinances 
by  Saxony,  Baden,  Oldenburg.  &c.,  will  not  soon  follow  f 

All  the  decrees  which  have  nitherto  been  promulgated  have  been  based  upon  Rau- 
mer's  plan,  and  this  fact  will  certainly  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  German  people,  as  well  as  by  the  editors  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  in  whose 
office  the  orthograpny  of  the  "  Rules  and  Vocabulary  "  had  for  the  most  part  already 
been  in  general  use.  Like  the  editors  of  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  many  other  editors, 
book-publishers,  and  printers  would  surely  have  been  willing  to  drop  certain  pecul- 
iarities and  conform  to  the  general  way  of  sx>elling  if  only  a  general  ordinance  for  all 
Germany  had  been  promulgated. 

In  spite  of  all  similarity  there  now  exists  in  the  German  orthography  governmental 
peculiarities,  and  publishers  of  books  which  are  not  specially  designated  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  a  particular  State  will,  by  the  ordinances  which  have  been  issued,  only 
be  brought  into  great  embarrassments. 

Books,  such  as  Daniel's  *  *  Geographischer  Leitfaden,"  LUben's  "  Deutsches  Lese- 
buch,"  and  many  others,  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  all  German- 
spieaking  countries,  ought  now  properly  to  appear  in  special  Prussian,  Bavarian,  Aus- 
triau,  &.C.,  editions,  and  we  only  express  to  the  publishers  the  wish  that  they  may 
not  still  be  compelled  to  issue  editions  in  the  Saxon,  Baden,  &c.,  ortho^aphy. 

A  few  examples  may  serve  to  show  how,  in  connection  with  all  fundamental  simi- 
larity, many  differences  in  the  official  rules  and  vocabularies  exist : 

Pnmian.  B«variaxi.  Austrian, 

du  giebst.  du  gibst.  du  ciebst. 

Sellerie.  Lelleri.  LelTerie. 

Sergeant.  Sergent.  Sergeant. 

Matratze.  Matraze.  Matratze. 

Hellebarde.  Hellebarte.  Hellebarte. 

Betttuch.  Bettuch.  Bettnch. 

A  tern,  Kran.  Ath,  Kralm. 

Frondienst,  geratiu.  Frohnd,  gerath. 

As  to  dropping  the  "  lengthening^  h,"  Prussia  and  Bavaria  are  of  one  accord,  while 
Austria  has  retained  many  more  of  such  lengthening  characters.  Prussian  and  Bava- 
rian "Mut,"  **Tier,"  "Teil,"  "Urteil,"  *' teuer,"  "Eigentum,'*  "Wut,"  "Turm," 
Ac.,  are  written  in  Austria,  *'Muth,"  "Thier,"  "Theil,'^**  Urtheil,"  "theuer,"  "Eli- 
genthum,"  *<  Wuth,"  "Thurm,"  «fec. 

One  would  be  in  the  wrong,  however,  were  one  to  conclude  from  this  that  in  Prussia 
and  Bavaria  the  "th"  is  everywhere  done  away  with.  It  still  remains  in  **Thal," 
"Thon,"  "Thar,''"Thran,"^'Thrane"  "Thron,"  "  thum,"  "That,"  *'Unterthan," 
'*  Thur."  One  sees  that  the  school  children  have  not  been  spared  learning  exceptions 
to  the  rules. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  in  the  Prussian  vocabulary  dual  forms  are  in  many 
cases  alio  wed.  While  in  Bavaria  '^Preiselbeere"  and  "  ProfoS"  are  prescribed,  the 
Prussian  schedule  allows  besides  these  forms,  **Prei8selbeere"  and  *•  Profess." 

Explicit  rules  are  also  wanting  in  the  Prussian  schedule  iu  regard  to  three  conso- 
nants standing  together.  While  one  must  write  *  *  dennoch,"  *  *  Mittag,"  *  *  Brennessel," 
'*  Sohiffahrt";  "Schwtommeister,"  "Betttuch,"  &c.,  are  also  allowed  to  stand. 

Bavaria  and  Austria  are  consistent  iu  dropping  the  third  consonant.  A  similar  re- 
lation occurs  with  the  three  vowels  in  "  Seeen,"  "  Feeen,"  "  Armeeen,"  &c.,  which 
are  retained  in  Prussia  but  discarded  in  Bavaria.  But  singularly  enoneh,  both 
Prussia  and  Bavaria  require  "Roheit,"  '^Hoheit,"  &c.,  and  in  these  cases  drop  the 
one  of  only  two  consonants. 

In  all  these  ordinances  the  manner  of  spelling  the  termination,  "ieren"  is  consist- 
ently carried  out.  On  this  last  point  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  Berlin  Post, 
which  in  an  article  on  the  Prussian  Rule  Book,  says :  "  One's  linguistic  delicacy  ox 
feeling  resists  the  attempt  to  furnish  foreign  words,  which  still  stand  on  the  list  as  out- 
lawed, with  certificates  of  German  citizenship  by  means  of  this  "  e." 

In  this  respect  we,  too,  do  not  follow  the  rule  book.  We  do  not  write  "  uatural- 
isieren,"  but  "  naturalisiren,"  aud  think  that  some  day  everybody  will  write  "  ein- 
bfirgen." 

As  to  the  characters  for  the  "  s" sounds,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
troversy, Prussia  and  Bavaria  agree  even  as  to  the  rula  ^not  very  agreeable  for  us) 
that  in  Latin  characters  "  ss  "  is  to  be  subtituted  for  "  sz/'    In  the  division  of  sylla- 
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bles  Bavaria  is  oonsifiteut  in  dividing  the  syllables  according  to  their  pronunciation. 
Pmssia  does  so  only  "  in  general"  combinations,  such  as  "  st,"  "  pf,"  "  sp,"  &c.,  wbicli 
in  Bavaria  are  never  separated,  are  in  Prussia  separated  thus  :  "  Las-ten,"  "  Knos-pe,* 
"Klop-fen,"  "Krat-zen":  but  after  "r"  the  "pf"  is  not  to  be  separated,  thuB 
leaving  "  Kar-pfen,"  side  by  side  with  "  Klop-fen."  In  this  regard,  too,  we  can  only 
see  a  useless  burden  imposed  upon  learners.  *^ 

An  innovation  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  orthography  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
scription of  the  Prussian  Rule  Book,  that  the  superlatives  of  adjectives  ending  in 
"  isch  "  are  not  to  be  formed  with  "  st,"  but  only  with  *H  " ;  thus,  for  example,  '' der 
narrischte  "  instead  of  "  der  narrischst^."    Why  T  we  do  not  know. 

With  all  the  merits  of  the  rule  books  hitherto  Issued,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regrettetl 
that  the  several  governments  have  not  also  accepted  that  opinion  of  Raumer  as  ex- 
pressed by  him  in  the  words :  "  Even  a  less  good  orthography,  provided  it  be  agreed 
upon  and  accepted  by  all  Germany,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  perfect  one,  u  the 
latter  remains  confined  to  only  a  part  of  Germany,  thereby  giving  rise  to  divisions 
which  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  indifferent  and  immaterial." 


SILK  CULTURE  IN  GEEMANY. 

A  report  J  prepared  by  Consul- General  LeCj  of  Frankfort-on-the-Mainj  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

United  States  Consulate-General, 

FranJcfort'On-the-Mainy  March  29,  1879. 

Beferring  to  the  request  for  statistics  in  relation  to  the  manufiEtotare 
of  silk,  the  breeding  of  silk- worms,  and  the  culture  of  mulberry  trees 
within  the  territory  comprised  by  my  jurisdiction,  I  have  to  report  that 
there  is  great  difftculty  in  obtaining  information  on  this  subject,  for  the 
reason,  partly,  that  there  is  very  little  to  obtain.  I  have  made  many  in- 
quiries, written  and  verbal,  of  persons  supposed  to  be  well  informed  in 
relation  to  these  matters,  but  about  the  only  fact  elicited  is,  that  vasriotis 
exi)erimeuts  in  breeding  silk-worms  have  been  made  in  dfifferent  parts 
of  Germany,  at  different  periods,  and  have  uniformly  failed.  A  very  in- 
telligent member  of  the  largest  firm  of  this  city  dealing  in  silks  informs 
me  that  at  the  present  time  silk  growing  in  Germany  is  carried  on  solely 
by  amateurs,  in  an  experimental  way,  and  that  it  is  of  no  importance  at 
all.  An  attempt  at  raising  silk- worms  was  made  at  Eudesheim,  on  the 
Ehine,  some  years  ago,  but  produced  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  first  silk- worms  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  Germany  in  the 
year  1599.  The  first  association  for  silk  growing  was  formed  in  1670,  in 
Bavaria.  During  the  reign  of  Frederic  n  this  industry  flourished  some- 
what at  Mark,  near  Halberstadt,  at  Magdeburg,  and  in  Pomerania,  but 
it  never  obtained  any  firm  footing,  and  decayed  during  the  wars  with 
Napoleon  I. 

More  recently  ftirther  experiments  were  tried,  but  wtth  very  little  suc- 
cess. During  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century  a  disease  prevailed 
among  silk-worms  throughout  Europe,  causing  a  decrease  in  tiie  produc- 
tion of  silk  of  more  than  one-half. 

At  present  silk  culture  is  carried  on  mainly  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece.  Turkey,  France,  Southern  Tyrol,  Southern  Eussia,  and  in  Swit- 
zerlana. 

During  the  year  1874  the  production  (stated  in  kilograms)  was  as  fol- 
lows: Ita,ly,  2,860,000 >  France,  731,000 ;  Spain,  140,000;  European  Tur- 
key, 369,000;  Greece.  13,000;  Asiatic  Turkey,  170,000;  Georgia,  Persia, 
and  K^orassan,  400,000.  The  export  during  the  same  year  was,  firom 
China,  3,680,000;  Japan,  550,000;  Calcutta,  425,000  kilograms. 
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Among  the  standard  authorities  on  silk-growing  I  may  respectfully 
refer  you  to  the  following : 

Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  sericiculture,  Paris,  1860,  by  Quatrefages. 

Duseigneur-Kleiber:  Le  coton  de  soie,  1875. 

Clugnet:  Geographie  de  soie ;  ^tude  geographique  et  statistique.  Ly- 
ons et  Basel,  1873. 

Pasteur:  Etudes  sur  les  maladies  de  vers  ^  soie.    Paris,  1871. 

Reichenbach :  XJeber  Seidenraupenzucht  und  die  Cultur  des  Maulbeer- 
Baumen.    Miinchen,  1869. 

In  the  tenth  century  silk  weaving  was  carried  on  at  Mayence,  and  soon 
afterwtuHl  a  very  important  silk  industry  rose  at  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  other  places.    In  1580  there  were  many  silk  factories  at  Berlin. 

At  present  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  half-silk  goods  is  mainly  car- 
ried on  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia.  Out  of  330  factories  of  these 
articles,  there  are  in  the  district  of  Crefeld,  130 :  in  the  district  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  M.  Gladbach,  including  the  towns  of  Gladbach, 
Viersen,  Lobberich,  Diilken,  Eheidt,  Odenkirohen,  and  Slichteln,  45: 
at  Elberfield,  Barmen,  Langenburg,  and  Eonsdorf,  102;  at  Cologne  ana 
Miilheim,  11.  Silk  goods  are  also  manufactured  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Hil- 
den,  Remscheid,  Wermelskirchen,  and  Wettmann.  Also  at  Bielefeld, 
Brandenburg,  Berlin,  Gutersloh,  Lossnitz,  Pirna,  Potsdam,  Stuttgart, 
and  Zerbst. 

Worthy  of  special  mention  are  the  silk  goods  of  Crefeld,  Elberfeld, 
Langenberg,  Bielefeld,  and  Brandenburg;  the  half-silk  goods  of  Crefeld^ 
Elb^feldf  Barmen,  Langenburg,  and  Rheidt;  the  velvet  goods  of  Cre- 
feld, Viersen,  Diilken,  Suchteln,  Rheidt,  and  Miilheim ;  t£e  velvet  rib- 
bons of  Crefeld t,  Viersen,  Diilken,  Lobberich,  and  Miilheim ;  the  silk  and 
half-silk  ribbons  of  Crefeld,  Miilheim,  Barmen,  Barsdorf,  Langenberg,  and 
Wermelskrchen:  the  printed  silks  manufactured  at  Hilden,  and  the 
passement  and  lumiture  goods  of  Crefeld,  Elberfeld,  and  Munich. 

In  the  year  1843-'44  the  total  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  Germany 
amounted  to  about  350,000  kilos,  valued  at  26,400,000  reichsmark.  Of 
this  amount  the  factories  of  Rhenish  Prussia  consumed  about  300,000 
kilos.  In  1871-'72  the  consumption  rose  to  980,000  kilos,  valued  at 
82,500,000  reichsmark,  of  which  amount  the  factories  of  Rhenish  Prussia 
consumed  860,000  kilos.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  at  Lyons, 
the  main  seat  of  the  French  silk  industry-,  amounted  to  about  1,290,000 
kilos. 

The  silk  and  half-silk  goods  of  Germany  are  sold  mostly  in  Germany, 
England,  North  America,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  This  value  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  151,800,000  reichsmark. 

In  addition  to  my  own  investigations,  I  have  a^ked  the  various  consuls 
subordinate  to  this  office  to  make  inquiries  in  obedience  to  your  #quest, 
and  their  responses  may  be  epitomized  as  follows:  ^ 

The  consul  at  Cologne  writes: 

I  have  made  iuquiries  iu  regard  to  silk  culture  in  my  coDSular  district^  and  liud  that 
that  industry  does  not  flourish  in  the  Rhine  province ;  in  fact,  that  the  culture  of  siUc 
is  not  one  of  the  industries  in  this  locality.  There  is  a  velvet-factory  in  my  consular 
district,  the  raw  silk  for  which  comes  from  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  consul  at  Mannheim  writes : 

That  with  the  exception  of  a  small  private  establishment  or  school  at  Ronfach,  iu 
Alsace,  mentioned  below,  I  cannot  learn  of  any  extent  of  culture  of  mulberry  trees  or 
silk-worms  in  Baden,  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  the  Pfalz.  1  find  that  silk  is  manufactured 
in  considerable  quantities  in  Baden  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Reports  from  different 
towns  where  the  manufactories  are  situated  are  as  follows: 

In  Baden. — At  Freiburg  in  Ba^len,  formerly  the  mulberry  tree  was  cultivated  for 
breediuff  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  but  the  cultivation  proving  un- 
profitable it  has  been  discontinued ;  yet  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk  is  there  a 
specialty  in  the  city;  some  400  persons  are  employed  and  about  that  number  addi- 
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tionftl  in  the  city  district.  There  are  also  in  the  vicinity  a  few  silk  weavers  who  weave 
zibhons  and  other  silk  goods. 

At  SacMngm, — It  is  stated  that  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate  there  ars 
no  mulberry  trees  or  culture  of  silk-wc^rms  in  the  district,  although  the  manufactore 
of  silk  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent,  the  specialty  being  plain  nbbons  of  silk,  half 
silk,  and  floret  silk,  also  some  fiEbshionable  ribbons^  the  raw  material  being  imported  in 
the  form  of  trame,  orflranzine,  and  gr^ge;  the  twisting  of  the  gr^ge  into  trame  or  or- 
ffanzine  having  been  done  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  There  are  two  manufactories  at 
Sackingen ;  there  are  emploved  in  one  1,800  persons  on  800  looms,  517  of  which  are 
in  the  factory  buildingeL  and  283  in  surrounding  places  with  the  peasants.  In  the 
other,  900  persons  on  400  looms. 

Alsace, — At  Ronfach  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  agricultural  school  an  establishment 
ezisU  which  had  its  origin  at  Ottmaisheim,  its  purnose  bein^  the  enoooragemeat  of 
the  growth  of  the  mulb^riy  and  the  cultivation  of  silk-worras  in  Alsace ;  it  has  distrib- 
uted about  35,000  trees  and  somewhat  increased  the  culture  of  silk- worms. 

At  Ober»ulXy  in  Alsace,  there  is  no  cultivation  of  trees  nor  manufacture  of  silk  goods; 
there  are  two  disused  manufactories  of  silk  ribbons  containing  130  looms  which,  when 
in  operation,  employ  about  350  persons. 

At  T^oftn,  in  Alsace,  there  are  two  factories  of  about  50  looms  each,  employing  eaoh 
75  persons,  mostly  women,  in  the  manufacture  of  taffetas,  failles,  sergei^  and  satina, 
also  a  manufactory  of  floret  silk.  Five  years  since  the  trade  was  much  larger  and 
more  lucrative  than  at  present ;  the  reduction  in  number  uf  looms  and  people  employed 
is  BOW  about  one-half. 

At  QwUnHlUry  in  Alsace,  the  prineipal  manufactureiB,  Messrs.  de  Barg  Merian  ^  Fils^ 
write:  ^*  We  emplov  about  900  i>ersoo8  on  250  to  300 looms;  our  speciiSty  is  the  manu- 
fiftcture  of  plain  ribbons  of  silk,  floret  silk,  aud  ^Ik  mixed  with  cotton.  Our  industry 
IS  in  a  very  depressed  state ;  thanks  to  the  rapid  manufacture  of  our  goods  and  tlM 
extraordinary  cheap  prices  of  floret  ribbons  mostly  required  in  the  United  States,  onr 
i^iportation  is  an  important  one.  Regarding  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  we 
never  believed  it  could  yield  a  profit  in  Alsace  in  competition  with  the  warmer  climate 
and  cheaper  labor  of  Southern  France,  ItaJy,  and  Chma." 

Sarregueitnne8j  Lorraine. — ^There  is  no  culture  of  mulbwry  trees  In  this  vicinity  nor 
mMnufActure  of  silk  goods  except  silk  plushes  for  men's  hats,  which  is  here  a  specialfly. 
•mployinjg  150  men  on  double  mechaoioal  looms  manufacturing  two  pieces,  and  676 
men  on  single  looms  manufacturing  only  one  piece ;  others  are  employed  spooling  and 
wiurping  the  silk  and  finishing  the  woven  pieces. 

iSittUn§en  and  ZieeihrBcken  employ  350  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  specialty, 
silk  pluah  for  hats. 

I  find  no  public  documents  or  statistics  published  on  this  subject  except  the  report 
of  the  establishment  at  Ottmaraheim,  dated  1875,  and  herewith  mclosed. 

Hie  consul  at  Munich  writes : 

Although  the  Bavarian  Qovemment,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  have  given  lacge 
aoms  for  the  furtherance  of  the  silk  culture  in  Bavaria,  the  same  has  not,  in  the  UiOAt, 
been  successful.  The  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  Bavaria  is  not  propitious  to  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  industry,  aud  this,  thougti  not  the  sole,  is  tlie  principal 
cause  of  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  make  silk  culture  remunerative.  In  the  year 
1872  (the  only  year  I  am  able  to  obtain  any  account  of)  only  61^  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  raised  in  Bavaria. 

An  association  of  ladies  was  formed  in  1847,  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension 
of  this  branch  of  industry.  Numerous  plantations  of  mulberry  trees  were  made,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  up.  At  the  present  moment  the  only  plantation  exist- 
ing is  a  very  small  one  in  this  city,  and  the  quantity  of  silk  produced  is  so  small  as  not 
even  to  he  noticed  in  any  statistical  works  published  by  the  governnient. 

I  hav^pplied  both  at  the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Bavaria  aud  at  various  pub- 
lishers for  works  upon  this  subject,  but  am  informed  that  none  such  exist. 

The  consul  at  Nuremberg  writes : 

There  is  no  manufactory  of  silk  or  culture  of  mulberry  trees  withiu  the  limits  of  this 
consulate,  and  I  am  informed  there  never  has  been,  owing  to  the  natural  impediments, 
such  as  climate,  &c.  I  know  of  no  such  industry  in  Bavaria.  The  silk  manufacture 
in  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  has  reached  large  proportions,  but,  I  understand,  the  raw 
silk  is  all  imported  from  Italy  and  other  countries. 

The  consul  at  Sonneberg  writes : 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  24th  instant,  requiring  information  for  the 
Affricuftural  Bureau  at  "Washington,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees  within  this  consular  district,  I  have  to  say  that  no  enterprises  of  this 
kind  have  ever  been  attempted  in  this  mountainous  part  of  Germany.  Neither  climate 
nor  soil  are  adapted  to  the  industry.  I  hear,  moreover,  that  all  efforts  to  breed  silk- 
womre  on  a  large  scale  anywhere  in  Germany  up  to  this  time  have  invariably  failed  ; 
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aod  thfti  wbererer  the  oaltare  is  pvoeeented  afc  all  it  is  more  witb  a  view  to  amnaement 
than  profit. 

There  are,  however,  in  varions  parts  of  Germany  establisliments  for  the  production 
of  the  silk-worm  eggs,  which  f)nd  a  market  in  those  countries  where  the  disease  has 
broken  out  among  the  worms.  A  loth  of  eggs  (10  grams)  is  sold  for  IW  to  180 
marks;  these  produce  about  18,000  worms,  which  consume  a  total  of  450  kilograms 
of  mulberry  leaves ;  the  r^^snlt  in  cocoons  is  20  kilograms,  from  which  are  deriye<l 
2^  kilograms  of  raw  and  380  to  500  grams  of  reeled  silk.  Europe  is  estimated  to 
produce  annually  277,000  hundredweight  of  silk,  which  is  valued  at  580,000,000  of 
francs.  The  mulbeny  tree  thrives  im  the  warmer  regions  of  Germany,  especially  in 
the  Rhine  provinces. 

The  consul  at  Stuttgart  writes : 

The  manufacture  of  silk,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  within  the 
kingdom  of  Wilrtemberg,  is  so  meager  as  not  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  enumeration 
among  the  important  industries  of  the  state.  The  climate  and  soil  are  admirably 
adapted  to  a  vigorous  and  healthy  prowth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  labor  is  cheap  and 
abundant :  but  there  seems  to  be  little  interest  manifested  in  the  culture  of  silk.  Ko 
statistics  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  silk  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  ap- 
pear to  have  been  collected  and  preserved ;  and  no  documents,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  have  been  issued,  giving  special  information  relating  to  silk  manufac- 
ture and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  the  district  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

Appended  is  a  statement  showing  the  places  where  silk  is  manufactured,  the  firms 
engaged  in  the  business,  tke  kinds  of  s'tlk  moaaiiBM^iiMd,  and  tlie  DHmber  of  persons 
employed  in  the  varioas  branches  of  industry  coaneoted  with  it.  This  is  all  the  divta 
I  am  able  to  obtain.  From  this  you  can  readily  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dustries connected  with  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  the  kingdom  of  Wtirtemberg. 

The  consular  agent  at  Mayence  writes : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favors  of  24th  ultimo  and  19th 
instant,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  information  with  regard  to  the  culture  of 
mulbeiTy  trees,  the  manufacture  of  silk,  &c.,  within  the  district  of  this  consular 
agency,  and  in  reply  I  beg  to  say  that,  according  to  reliable  information  I  have  ob- 
tained, there  is  no  such  culture  nor  mauufaoture  carried  on  in  this  district,  neither 
the  climate  of  the  country  nor  the  inclination  of  its  people,  which  mainly  are  agri- 
cultural, favoring  such  pursuits. 

The  reports  of  the  consuls  at  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Stuttgart  are 
herewith  forwarded  in  ftiU,  I  have  also  to  forward  the  following  printed 
documents  relating  to  the  same  general  subject: 

Die  Maulbeerbaumzucht  und  der  Seidenbau  vom  Samenkorn  bis  zum 
Seidenfaden.    Von  C.  H.  Pathe. 

Rapport  snr  I'etablissement  d'Ottmarsheim,  par  M.  Charles  Zundel. 

Die  Seide,  deren  Geschichte,  industrielleWichtigkeit  und  Krzengung, 
&c.,  von  Fiedler. 

The  two  documents  last  named  have  been  received  with  the  report  of 
the  consul  at  Mannheim. 

The  total  amount  of  silk,  silk  goods,  velvets,  ribbons,  and  braids  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1878,  from  tiie 
territory  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  consulate-general,  was, 
in  value,  $532,450.85  gold. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ALFRED  E.  LEE, 

Consul' OeneraL 


statement  showing  approxinuitely  the  extent  of  the  silk  industry  in  WUrteniberg, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  SEWrNGSILK. 


Name  of  firm. 


Sringor 

Ftaoher 

Aminanii  Sc  Boehringer. 


,  Number     of 
Place.  workmen 

employed. 


Iirav  and  Ertingen 220 

Aldlingen Abont       50 

Bonningheim i  200 
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Statement  showing  approxmaki^  the  extent  of  the  eilk  imduetry  l»  WUrtewiberg — Continued. 

SPOOLING  FAGTOBIEa 


I  Number    of 
Nameofflmi.  '  Place.  workmen 

I  I     employed. 


Von  "Wonjiter Andelflngen !  100 

Peyer  dt  Meyer,  of  Angtborg  I  Branch  in  Hosaingen About      40 

Carl  Metz  dt' Sohn !  Frendenatadt '  96 

C.  C.  Eglehaaf  &  Sohn Aalen i  55 

H.  Weiaa   ,  Langcnargen I  100 

Hoach  &  Laroaohe WiiUerUngen i  280 

Fiacher  &  Walter !  Wieaenthfl M 

I  I 


WEAVING  FACTORIES. 


Hits  dt  Sons I  Waibllngen. 

Saoha ■  Sindelflngen  . 

Cktapp ,  Sindelflngen  . 

Geaaler ""  " 


Tettnang . 


About      60 
65 
10 
15  looms,  for- 
merly 50. 


Hie  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  silk  industry  in  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  approximates :  In  the  manufacture  of  sewing  silk, 
470;  in  the  spooling  of  silk  for  wearing,  680;  in  weaving,  150;  making 
a  total  number  of  1,300,  more  than  one-half  of  which  are  children. 

Stuttgart,  March  5, 1879. 


EHrOLABTD. 

THE  IRON  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Report  by  Consul  JoneSj  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

For  upward  of  twenty  years,  commencing  with  1853,  the  Cleveland 
iron  district  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  iron  trade  of  this  country.  During  that  period  the  producing  power 
of  the  district  was  many  times  multiplied.  Private  firms  amass^  great 
wealth.  Many  of  these  were  tumecf  into  companies  which  for  a  time 
yielded  handsomedividendsto  the  shareholders,  but  which  finally  landed 
in  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  tide  of  adversity  set  in  about  the  year  1874.  Two  yeai^s  later — 
1876 — the  country  was  startled  by  the  repeated  announcements  of  great 
failures  which  shook  the  credit  of  the  Cleveland  district.  The  North 
Yorkshire  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £30,000,  and  the  West 
Hartlepool  Iron  Company,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000,  led  the  way.  Then 
followed  the  failures  of  Messrs.  R.  Dixon  &  Co.,  of  Middlesborough,  with  j, 

unsecured  liabilities  estimated  at  £100,000;  of  Thorn  is  Vaughn  &  Co., 
with  liabilities  of  about  a  million  sterling ;  of  Swan,  Coates  &  Co.,  the 
Lackenby  Iron  Company ;  Messrs.  Charlton,  the  Britannia  Iron  Com- 
pany: the  South  Cleveland  Iron  Company;  and  the  Stockton  Rail 
Mill  Company ;  bringing  up  the  total  nominal  losses,  up  to  the  end  of 
1876,  to  about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 

In  1877  the  suspension  of  Anthony  Harris  &  Co.,  with  liabilities  of 
£40,000,  was  announced.  Then  came  the  failure  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greener, 
with  liabilities  of  £37,000.  The  Liverston  Ironstone  Company  soon 
followed.  In  1878,  the  suspensions  in  the  local  iron  and  allied  trades 
were  few  and  unimportant.  But  the  black  list  of  1879  is  already  heavily 
filled  with  such  heavy  failures  as  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Hopkins,  Gilkes  &  Co., 
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and  the  Skorne  Iron  Company,  following  that  of  the  Eosedale  and 
Ferryhill  Company. 

There  are  165  blast  furnaces  in  the  north  of  England.  Sixty  of  these 
are,  or  were,  owned  by  the  firms  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  black 
list.  And  the  producing  power  of  the  district  in  pig  iron  has  been 
lessened  by  over  one-third.  There  are  2,100  puddling  furnaces  connected 
with  the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  this  district.  Six  hundred— over 
one-fourth— of  them  belonged  to  the  firms  that  have  collapsed  within 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  works  which 
provided  iron  rails,  and  those  that  supplied  them  with  pig,  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  failures.  The  Skerne  was  a  plate  manufacturing  com- 
pany 5  it  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Special  local  causes  have  contributed  to  the  failui'e  of  a  few  firms ; 
but  the  extreme  dullness  of  trade ;  the  falling  off  in  demand ;  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  stock  produced  at  too  great  a  cost ;  the  low  and  ever- 
declining  prices ;  and  last,  probably  most  important,  the  substitution 
of  steel  for  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  rails,  were  the  causes  which 
brought  ruin  to  so  many  firms  in  the  north  of  England.  During  the 
prosperous  times,  nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  pig-iron  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  rails.  Less  than  20,000  tons  per  annum  would  be 
a  high  estimate  of  what  are  now  used  in  that  trade. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  works  which  have  been  closed,  or  are 
in  liquidation,  in  the  northeastern  district: 


List  of  works. 


MTODLEB  BOROUGH. 


Lloyd  &  Co 

Hopkins,  Gilkea  &,  Co  . 


Cargo  Fleet. 

Brittftnnia  Iron  Company. 


Brismos  Iron  Company. 


Estou  Grrange  Iron  Company  . 
Thomas  Vaugban  &  Co 


STOCKTON  AND  NORTON. 


Stockton  Iron  Furnace  Company. 

Norton  Iron  Company 

Stockton  Rail  Mill  Company 

Richmond  (Jacques) 

North  Yorkshire  Iron  Company  . . 


Paddling 
furnaces. 


80 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL. 


West  Hartlepool  Iron  Company. 
Stranton  Steel  Works 


FERBTHILL. 


Rosedale  and  Ferryhill  Company  . 


DARLINGTON. 


South  Durham  Iron  Company  . 

Skerne  Iron  Company 

Whessoe  Iron  Works 


3  ! 


10  |. 


8 


112 


South  Cleveland  Iron  Works  . 
Total 


60 


The  chief  statistics  in  regard  to  the  manufactured-iron  trade  of  the 
north  of  England  are  those  of  it«  board  of  arbitration ;  and  it  may  be 
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added  that  tkat  board  re^Hi^senled  abeat  serea-eightiifi  of  the  whole  dairn 
to  last  year.  Nearly  every  railiaill  was  incladed ;  oneiH*  two  importiffit 
plate-mills  (such  as  that  of  Fox,  Head  &  Go.)  were  omitted.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  quaatity  of  rails  and  plates  prodaeed  in  the  years 
n^med : 


Tears. 


1878 
1874. 
1876. 
1876 
1877. 
1878. 


Railii.   PIs^tM. 


Tom. 

Tons. 

IU,QOO 

14i:s.0M 

265,000 

1T8,0W 

246,000 

173,000 

107,000 

171,  foe 

36,000 

214.000 

21.000 

233.  OUO 

While  the  iron  rail  trade  has  fallen  off  from  324,000  tons  in  1873  t^ 
21,000  tons  in  1878  the  plate  tra<le  has  largely  increase<l — from  165,000 
tons  to  233,000  tons  in  the  same  period.  In  1873  iron  rails  formed  nearly 
52  per  cent,  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  made  by  the  associated  makers 
in  the  north  of  England,  whereas  in  the  present  year  iron  rails  form  only 
2.23  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  total;  while  plates  which  in  1873  formed  27 
per  cent,  of  the  total  now  form  nearly  58  per  cent. 

If  the  recently  discovered  process  for  converting  Cleveland  ore  into 
steel  should  fail  in  accomplishing  that  which  is  claimed  for  it,  the  dis- 
trict will  be  more  dependent  than  ever  upon  foreign  and  outside  home 
demand  for  pig-iron.  But  inasmuch  as  Olereland  can  produce  pig 
cheaper  perhaps  than  any  other  country  or  home  districts,  and  assum- 
ing that  the  progress  in  the  cheap  manufacture  of  steel  shall  be  gradual, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  long  lease  of  prosperity  for  the  district  It 
is  estimated  that  it  costs  £3  is.  per  ton  to  produce  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States ;  the  cost  of  proiluction  in  the  Cleveland  district  is  less  than  half 
that  amount.  Large  quantities  of  pig-iron  are  shipped  from  this  district 
to  Sc3tland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Belgium,  and  Wales — Scotland 
being  the  greatest  importer.  S^rae  of  the  works  of  this  extensive  dis- 
trict are  more  advantageously  situated  for  the  eri)ort  trade  than  others. 
The  furnaces  farthest  removed  from  navigable  waters  are  unable  to  work 
at  a  profit  when  prices  are  low.  This  fact  will  be  readily  appreciated 
when  it  is  known  that  in  the  single  item  of  carriage  the  difference  in 
some  instances  is  from  4«.  9d.  to  los.  per  ton  in  conveying  pig-iron  from 
the  furnaces  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  extent  to  whicli  Cleveland 
depends  upon  outride  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

CLEVELAND  PIG-IRON. 


Quantity  produced 

Quantity  exportetl  over  sea  and  coastwise 
[{aantity  in  stock 


1873. 


Tont. 
1, 999, 421 
579. 642 
80,32« 


1875. 


Tom. 
2, 047.  e73 
664,000 

74,258 


1877. 


Tons. 
2, 124, 831 
822,000 
304,797 


1H78. 


T«ns. 

2,023,0< 
800, « 
384,  0( 


No  account  is  taken  in  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
pig-iron  shipped  by  rail  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  figures 
tor  iron  so  sent  were  added  it  would  be  seen  that  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  iron  produce<l  in  Cleveland  goes  elsewhere  to  be  manufa(^- 
turcd.  Until  recently  Cleveland  devoted  attention  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  malleable  iron ;  but  it  is  now  increasing  its  foundries  and  at- 
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temptuig  to  produoe  ^ner  castings  liian  hitherto,  whilst  amnge  of  minor 
bat  important  iroD-usiDg  industries  are  growing.  In  tiie  bmk  years  of 
1872-'74,  it  did  not  pay  to  use  high-priced  pig-iron  for  foundry  purposes, 
but  now  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  there  is  a  devetopment  of  the 
foundry  trade,  whilst  the  the  roUxag-mills  are  for  from  fuUy  employed. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  the  produetion  of  malleaMe  iron  is  ooneerned,  the 
most  reliable  judges  believe  that  it  is  a  decaying  industry  as  a  whole. 
That  belief  is  expressed  in  the  recent  inaugural  addj^ess  of  the  presi- 
drat  of  the  iron  and  steel  institute,  who  said: 

The  day  is  at  hand  when  either  by  the  BesAemer  converter,  or  by  the  open  hearth, 
01  by  some  other  steeUmakinj^  apparatas,  there  wiU  be  produced  with  absolute  eer^ 
tainty,  with  comparatively  Ug^ht  h&bor,  every  kind,  variation,  and  qnality  of  the 
metal  iron  which  we  now  designate  steel  and  wrought-iron. 

At  present  the  ore  converted  into  steel  in  this  district  is  imported 
from  Spain  and  elsewhere.  If  Cleveland  ore  can  be  so  e(m verted  a  grand 
impetus  will  be  given  to  the  trade  of  the  north  of  England. 

Steel  has  superseded  iron,  not  only  for  the  manufacture  of  rails,  but 
for  railway  tires,  and  boilers  also.  And  the  new  metal  is  taking 
rapid  strides  towards  supplanting  the  old  in-ship-plates  as  well.  TJ^ 
superiority  of  steel  plates  to  those  made  of  iron  is  universally  aeknowl* 
edged  and  admitted.  The  question  of  cost  alone  enables  the  wei^tier 
m^^  to  hold  the  supremacy.  But  the  cost  of  producing  steel  is  reducing 
faat.  Two  years  ago,  1877,  the  steamship  Et^l  was  built  of  Lajidore 
Siemens  steel  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Co.,  of  this  town,  for  the  firm  of 
Clapham  &  Co.  Her  dimensions  were,  length,  210  feet  between  per- 
pendiculars, 216  over  all ;  30  feet  beam,  and  17  feet  3  inches  depth 
molded,  or  about  6.3  depth  of  hold.  Guaranteed  by  builders  to  carry 
1,300  tons  on  14  feet  7^  inches  draught  of  water.  Engines  componnd, 
of  100  horse  power;  class  of  95  years  at  Lloyds;  and  her  price  was 
£18,350,  being  about  £14  U.  4  d.  per  ton  of  carrying  capacity.  The  boiJer 
was  also  of  steel.  ^ 

The  advantage  *of  adopting  steel  claimed  by  those  for  whom  the 
steamer  was  built  was  the  saving  in  the  weight  of  the  hull  of  the  ves- 
sel, Lloyds  haying  allowed  a  reduction  of  20J  per  cent  on  the  usual 
weight  of  iron,  thus  making  a  difference  of  73  tons.  The  builders  were 
willing  to  construct  the  same  vessel  in  iron  for  £17,000.  This  would 
have  been  a  saving  of  £1,350.  But  the  carrying  power  of  the  iron  ves- 
sel would  have  been  about  72  tons  less  than  that  of  the  one  built  of  steel. 
It  is  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  iron  ships  with  self-evident  force  and 
truth  that,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  £1,350  extra  cost  of  the  steel  ship, 
an  iron  ship  of  still  greater  carrying  power  could  have  been  built.  Per- 
haps the  larger  iron  ship  would  have  cost  rather  more  in  insurauce  and 
cost  of  sailing — that  is  about  all  that  can  be  advanced  in  favor  of  steel 
in  this  case.  It  may  be  claimed  that  steel  ships  have  greater  strength 
and  lasting  power.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Great  Brit- 
ain was  built  as  long  ago  as  1846 ;  and  the  John  Bowes,  the  first  screw 
collier,  was  built  on  the  Tyne  in  1851,  aud  is  therefore  nearly  thirty  years 
old.  There  are  several  iron  ships  on  this  river  which  were  running 
across  the  North  Sea  when  the  John  Bowes  was  launched,  and  still 
seem  to  be  doing  good  service.  Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  iron  ship- 
plates  are  only  about  half  the  price  of  steel  plates.  But  the  price  of 
steel  is  brought  nearer  to  that  of  iron  every  day.  In  1877  steel  plates 
and  angles — those  used  in  building  the  Ethel  on  the  Tyne — cost  £13  per 
ton.  The  same  firm  of  merchants  are  now  having  a  steel  ship  built  by 
the  same  builders,  and  the  price  of  steel  and. angles  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  £8 158.  per  ton.    Thus  is  the  difference  between  an  iron  and  a 
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steel  ship  of  the  dimensians  of  the  Ethel  reduced  to  £600.  And  against 
this  difference  the  steel  vessel  has  a  superior  carrying  capacity  of  about 
70  tons. 

Steel  ships  were  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  twenty  years  ago.  But 
after  the  year  1866  only  three  small  vessels  were  built  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  ten  years.  The  real  start  was  made  in  the  private 
trade  in  1878,  when  eleven  vessels  were  built  of  steel.  At  this  moment 
there  are  steel  ships  being  built  all  over  the  kingdom.  How  large  a  field 
lies  open  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  of  vessels  classed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  Register  during  1878  there  was  a  gross  tonnage  of 
574,819,  of  which  52,657  was  wood,  517.692  of  iron,  4,470  of  steel;  t.  e., 
wood  still  retained  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  steel  had  only  put  in  a 
claim  for  |  per  cent.  The  new  material  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  field  in  the  future. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  metals  is  carried  on  in  this  district  with 
energy,  ability,  and  at  great  cost.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Bolckow, 
Yaughan  &  Co.,  on  the  Tees,  experiments  by  the  new  process  for  con- 
verting Cleveland  ore  into  steel  are  being  made  every  day  under  the 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  inventors,  and  I  am  inform^  by  a  high 
authority  in  this  branch  of  chemistry  that  success  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  final  reward. 

I  will  close  my  report  by  quoting  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  clearest 
condensed  account  of  the  new  process  that  has  yet  appeared  in  print; 
it  is  from  a  report  on  steel  shipbuilding  made  a  few  months  ago  by  Will- 
iam Johns,  esq.,  assistant  surveyor,  Lloyd's  Begister  of  Shipping : 

A  few  words  of  explanation  of  this  process  ma^  therefore  prove  interesting,  espe- 
cially as  the  acconnts  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  the  press  have  for  the  most  part 
conveyed  a  somewhat  erroneoas  idea  of  the  principle  involved  in  it.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ohstacle  to  asing  Cleveland  ore  for  steel-making  is  the  difficulty  of  extract- 
ing the  phosphoros,  and  it  has  been  said  that  a  new  lining  has  been  fonnd  for  the 
Bessemer  converter  which  absorbs  the  phosphorus,  and  thus  enables  the  cheaper  ores 
to  be  used.  This  is  not  <]|uite  correct,  as  the  phosphorus  does  not  get  into  the  lining 
but  into  the  slag,  and  it  is  the  affinity  of  the  slag  for  it  which  gets  it  out  of  the  iron. 

Briefly  stated,  the  difference  between  the  new  and  the  old  process  may  be  explained 
as  follows :  In  the  Bessemer  converter  by  the  ordinary  process,  where  steel  is  made 
from  hematite  ores,  the  molten  iron  alone  is  run  into  the  converter,  and  air  at  a  high 
pressure  of  28  or  30  pounds  per  square  inch  is  forced  through  a  number  of  small  holes 
or  tuyeres  in  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  passing  up  through  the  metal,  oxidizes 
the  carbon,  silicon,  and  other  impurities,  but  not  the  phosphorus.  The  carbon  passes 
off  as  a  gas,  and  its  flame  indicates  the  progress  of  the  "  blow." 

The  silicon,  however,  on  becoming  oxidized,  forms  a  slag,  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
face. This  silicious  slag  is  what  is  termed  an  ''  acid  slag,''  and  has  no  affinity  for 
phosphorus,  and  its  existence  prevents  the  possibility  of  blowing  out  the  phosphorus. 

The  presence  of  this  acid  slag  added  from  the  first,  with  the  intense  neat,  to  the 
dittifulty  of  getting  a  lining  to  stand  in  the  Bessemer  converter.  This  was  got  over 
by  the  Ganister  lining,  which  is  of  an  acid  of  silicious  nature,  like  the  slag,  and  there- 
fore not  affected  by  it. 

The  object  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Gilchrist,  the  inventors  of  the  new  process,  was 
first  to  convert  this  acid  sla^  into  what  is  termed  a  *'  basic"  slag,  that  has  an  opposite 
tendency,  and  has  an  affinity  for  phosphorus.  This  thov  are  able  to  do  by  putting 
lime  and  oxide  of  iron  into  the  converter  with  the  raeta\,  and  then  comes  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  lining. 

The  "  basic"  slag  while  extracting  the  phosphorus  would  eat  away  the  silicious  lin- 
ing, and  in  doing  so  would  be  itself  neutralized,  so  that  a  '^ basic"  lining  had  to  be 
found  to  work  with  the  **  basic"  slag,  and  stand  the  great  heat  of  the  converter.  In 
other  words,  an  acid  slag  requires  an  acid  lining,  and  a  basic  slag  requires  a  basic  lin- 
ing. This  latter  was  at  last  found  by  making  magnesian  limestone  bricks,  tired  at  a 
very  intense  temperature. 

The  inventors  had  worked  at  this  process  for  several  years,  their  first  experiments 
having  been  made  at  the  Blaenavon  Steel  Works,  where  also  their  first  successful 
bricks  were  made,  and  it  was  only  after  this  company  went  into  liquidation  that  an 
arrangement  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Bolckow,  Vaughan  &  Co.  to  carry  the 
system  out  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Many  difficulties  were  met  with  at  first  in  making  the  bricks,  chiefly  owinjg  to  the 
enormous  expansion  and  contraction  causing  them  to  split  and  break  up.  This  has 
been  got  over,  and  the  lining  now  stands  as  well  or  better  than  the  ordinary  Canis- 
ter lining.  A  specimen  of  the  new  brick  lining  was  obtained  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee,  as  were  specimens  of  the  steel  made  from  the  Cleveland  ore. 

The  company  are  now  working  regularly  with  a  *2-ton  converter  by  this  process, 
making  steel  castings  for  their  own  use,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  one  of 
the  inventors,  but  as  each  charge  is  more  or  less  experimental,  owiug  to  their  using 
different  mixtures  for  forming  the  slag,  greater  caution  has  to  b«  exercised  in  the  blow- 
ing down,  and  samples  of  the  metal  are  taken  out  towards  the  end  of  each  blow  and 
tested  under  the  steam  hammer. 

Portions  of  the  slag  and  metal  are  also  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  action  of  the  converter  at  different  stages.  Beyond  these  features 
the  system  appears  as  simple  and  definite  as  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter making  steel  from  hematite  ores,  and  it  is  expected  shortly  the  process  will  be 
capable  of  being  applied  commercially  at  the  company's  steel  works  at  South  Bank, 
Eston,  in  which  case,  provided  the  quality  of  the  steel  can  be  kept  up,  a  material  re- 
duction in  its  price  will  be  possible. 

The  same  principle  of  changing  the  slag  and  lining  from  an  acid  or  silicions  to  a 
basic  or  magnesian  nature  applies  also  to  the  Siemens-Martin  furnaces,  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  Thyl^  Chateau,  in  a  Ponsard  furnace,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  Siemens 
and  Bessemer  processes^  very  admirable  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Thomas's  lining  and  basic  additions  when  using  phosphoritic  pig. 

I  have  laid  the  several  papers,  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
last  month  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Barnaby, 
and  others,  under  contribution  towards  the  foregoing  report ;  and  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  Pattinson,  analytical  chemist  of  this  town,  and  to 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. 

EVAN  E.  JONES. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Newcastle-upon-Tynej  June  17, 1879. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  TRADE,  THE  LAND  QUESTION,  PATENT 
LAWS,  AND  POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Report  by  Consul  Shepherdy  of  Bradford. 

EEVrVAL  OP  TRADE. 

Since  my  last  annual  report,  No.  33,  of  date  January  13, 1879,  the  trade 
of  Bradford  has  taken  a  turn  for  the  better,  and  is,  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  back  to  the  figures  of  1875.  The  actual  change  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  has  not  been  great,  but  the  improvement  is  in  gen- 
eral feeling  and  in  a  belief  that  the  near  future  will  bring  a  return  of 
prosperity. 

The  extent  of  this  feeling  is,  perhaps,  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
mill  property  has  appreciated  in  value,  and  rules  say  20  per  cent,  higher 
now  than  six  months  ago.  Until  July  nearly  all  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers vied  with  each  other  in  pessimist  views  of  the  future,  but 
during  the  last  days  of  September  came  the  large  American  wool  buyers, 
followed  at  once  by  large  orders  from  China  and  Japan  for  heavy  worsted 
goods ;  hence  after  that  month  the  price  of  wool  began  steadily  to  ad- 
vance from  20  cents  per  pound  until  it  has  now  reached  30  or  32  cents. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  the  increase  in  price  of  the  raw  material  has 
not  affected  the  price  of  pieces  in  anything  like  a  proportionate  ratio. 

About  the  same  time  (September)  the  demand  from  America  for  iron 
became  noticeable,  and  increased  until  Sheffield  and  all  other  iron  works 
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are  not  only  Mly  ^onpioyied,  bat  h»ve  sa  many  orders  ahead  aa  tbey 
dare  to  accept.  How  long  this  demand  will  continue,  I  am  not  at  aD  in 
a  position  to  judge,  but  I  fear  it  is  in  trade  as  in  nature — ^the  more 
active  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  the  mwe  certain  it  is  soon  to  sabsda^ 
After  the  increased  activity  in  iron  came  sudden  and  enormous  orders 
from  China  for  cotton  goods,  and  while  those  orders  continue  Man- 
diester  will  reap  a  great  benefit. 

In  the  matt^  of  iron  I  believe  that  the  prospective  demand  is  over- 
estimated, and  that  overproduction  will  be  the  result. 

Still  later  the  continental  call  for  yams  began  to  increase,  and  at  present 
the  spinners  are  ^^  full  of  orders,"  and  realizing  good  profits. 

As  the  price  of  wool  began  its  advance,  merchants  naturally  thought 
best  to  <^  place  "  at  the  low  figures  all  orders  upon  their  books.  These 
purchases  of  yams,  which  soon  cleared  out  all  stocks  which  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  hands  of  the  spinners,  and  the  low  stocks  of  raw  materiai  in 
the  hands  of  manufactiu^rs  at  the  time  the  rise  commenced,  together 
with  the  American  demand,  have  kept  the  wool  market  most  active  and 
buoyant,  and  will,  in  ray  opinion,  send  it  gradually  higher. 

If  the  report  gets  confirmation  that,  because  of  disease,  exposure,  &c., 
sheep  have  been  dying  in  England  by  thousands,  and  that  the  prospects 
are  poor  for  anything  like  a  large  clip  in  1880,  the-price  can  hardly  be 
foretold. 

That  the  trade  of  Bradford  and  England  generally  will  improve  I 
must  fully  believe,  the  former  particulai'ly,  if  luster  goods  again  come 
into  fashion ;  but  that  it  will  ever  reach  its  old  figures  or  profits  I  en- 
tirely disbelieve.  I  do  not  consider  such  a  state  of  things  as  necessarily 
inimical  to  English  interests,  for  I  believe  the  former  excessive  prosper- 
ity was  as  unfortunate  as  the  late  excessive  adversity. 

The  activity  in  iron,  wool,  yarns,  and  cotton  goods  of  course  leads  peo- 
ple interested  in  oils,  chemicals,  soaps,  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
to  believe  that  the  demand  will,  in  time,  reach  the  commodities  in  which 
they  are  interested,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  no  doubt  will.  Un- 
doubtedly, prosperity  in  any  one  branch  of  industry  benefits  all  others, 
but  I  fear  not,  in  this  instance,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the  spec- 
ulations entered  into,  nor  the  preparations  and  outlays  made  on  all 
sides. 

After  times  of  unusual  depression,  sudden  and  unexpected  demand  for 
some  particular  article  or  articles  often  produces  spasmodic  excitement 
in  everything  else ;  but,  if  such  excitement  be  temporary  only — without 
a  sound  foundation — the  reaction  is  felt  only  the  jtnore  severely.  Good 
crops  alone  can  insure  that  foundation,  and,  as  the  harvests  of  Bn^and 
and  the  Oontinent  have  been  so  exceptionally  bad,  1  argue  that  satis&c- 
tory  prosperity  is  not  yet  at  hand. 

Any  country  naturaUy  and  properly  fights  against  losing  commercial 
suin*emacy,  and,  while  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to  prophesy  that  England 
is  doomed  to  drift  toward  the  position  of  Holland — her  mineral  resources 
are  too  varied  and  great  for  that  -  still  I  believe  that  the  center  of  com- 
mercial and  financial  gravity  is  moving  westward ;  nor  must  England 
expect  to  be  forever  the  distributing  station  for  the  worid^s  commerce. 
That  England  is,  or  soon  will  be^  in  a  decline  I  do  not  assert;  but  I  do 
believe  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  that  she  has  reached  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  strength  and  commercial  pit)sperity. 

London  will  always  be  one  of  the  great  money-centers  of  the  world ; 
still  I  believe  that  the  next  decade  will  see  every  stock  and  share  of  the 
world  quoted  in  the  Few  York  market,  and  the  greatest  loans  of  the 
globe  negotiated  in  her  binkinghoases.    I  am  nit  claiming  superiority 
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for  tiie  Ain^riGan  people  iB  sMkyaaiemg  these  opHHons,  only  fbr  tlie  coun^ 

With  the  fairest  part  <tf  a  great  Gontiiie&t  in  their  "possession,  with 
tpsedem  from  the  exoessive  ould  of  Canada  and  the  enervating,  sickly 
heat  of  Mexieo,  with  everything  within  their  bord^*s  with  which  to  pp©- 
vide  for  themselves  and  supply  others,  the  virtne  of  prosperity^  is  noth- 
ing as  compared  with  the  ignominy  of  failure.  It  is,  of  course,  fortunate 
for  the  United  States  that  they  are  free  from  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing large  standing  armies  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  personal  jeal- 
ousies, avenging  sentimental  or  ima^finary  wrongs,  and  defending  hallu- 
dnary  right^ 

Business  between  Bradford  and  the  Continent,  if  yarns  are  excepted, 
has  not  increased,  while  the  general  home  trade,  t^e  great  demimd  of 
England — six  times  more  than  all  the  foreign  trade,  according  to  Lcwrd 
Derby — ^is  as  dack  as  a  year  since ;  nor  can  it,  in  my  opinion,  improve 
to  any  considerable  degree  until  a  good  harvest  has  been  secured,  or,  at 
least,  the  i>rospect  for  one  is  most  promising. 

America  and  the  East  are  the  only  sections  of  the  globe  from  which 
Bradford  has  experienced  an  increased  demand,  excepting,  as  before 
said,  in  the  matter  of  yarns.  Within  the  past  year  not  ^  few  operatives 
and  experienced  foremen  have  gone  from  Bradford  to  the  United  States, 
while  large  quantities  of  new  and  second-hand  looms,  also  otiier  manu- 
facturing machinery,  have  found  thmr  way  across  the  Atlantic.  I  look 
upon  this  increased  exportation  of  machinery  and  raw  material  as  a  most 
pertinent  comment  upon  the  future  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
countries. 

Of  all  rivals  on  neutral  ground — and  I  do  not  say  it  boastingly — ^En- 
gland most  fears  America,  and  proof  that  the  thoughts  of  the  nation  are 
eontinually  upon  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  hardly  a  newspaper  can  be 
taken  up  which  does  not  contain  some  article  upon,  or  reference  to,  the 
United  States. 

In  accounting  for  the  general  bad  trade  of  Europe  one  must  not  forget 
the  fact  that  the  Continent  is  one  huge  barrack ;  that  three  hundred 
millions  of  peo{)le  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation  and  un- 
certainty, while  standing  armies  of  four  millions  of  men — to  say  nothing 
of  large  and  excessively  expensive  navies — are  not  only  lost  to  the  in- 
dustries of  Europe,  but  are,  by  profession,  constantly  consuming  and 
destroying ;  and  that  additional  auxiliary  forces  of  six  millions  of  men 
are  under  constant  discipline  and  ready  for  service.  This  incubus  of  ten 
millions  of  soldiers  is  naturally  followed  by  constantly  increasing,  and 
in  some  cases  almost  hopeless,  national  debts,  while  governments  are 
led  into  that  delectable  system  of  finance  whidi  teaches  its  disciples  the 
art  of  li\ing  upon  what  they  owe.  n 

THE  LAND  QUBSTION. 

The  land  question,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  No.  37  of  May  13, 1879, 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  home  question  of  the  day,  and  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  during  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  look 
into  and  report  upon  the  "agricultural  depression."  Although  the  con- 
fession may  only  prove  my  simplicity,  still  I  must  maintain  that  the 
whole  question  is  most  simple. 

Heretofore,  in  agriculture,  as  in  manufactures,  England  had  no  dan- 
gerous competitors.  Beef  and  grain  sold  at  almost  whatever  prices  the 
farmers  demanded,  landlords  placed  high  value  upon  their  farming  and 
.grazing  lands  ($260  to  $500  per  acre)  and  expected  an  interest  of  2 
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or  3  per  cent.  Farmers  and  their  sons,  being  prosperoos,'  spent  much 
money  and  worked  little,  while  the  laborers,  to  say  the  least,  received 
living  wages.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  farmer  finds  that  his  £50  or 
£100  land  is  competed  with  by  £5  or  £10  land  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  which  will  produce  just  as  much  grain  and  of  as  good 
quality  as  his  own.  He  (the  English  farmer)  must  pay  tithes  to  the 
church,  must  pay  an  income  tax  upon  half  the  rental  of  his  farm,  must 
tolerate  ground  game  (foxes,  hares,  and  rabbits),  and  in  addition  his 
landlord  and  friends  must  be  allowed  to  ride  and  tramp  over  his  fields 
to  the  destruction  of  his  crops,  while  his  rivals  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  pay  no  tithes,  pay  no  income  tax,  and  treat  ground  game 
as  vermin. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  says  that  land  in  England  must  support  three 
classes — the  landlord,  the  former,  and  the  laborer.  Why  he  does  not 
name  five,  and  include  the  church  and  ground  game,  I  cannot  quite 
understand. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  English  land  must  support  all  these  classes, 
it  is  only  so  much  the  worse  for  that  land,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  three  of  these  classes — ^the  landlord,  the  church,  and  the  game — 
are  eliminated. 

Canada  is  asRiiig  the  English  Government  to  loan  her  money  to  build 
a  railway  toward  Manitoba,  but  as  every  foot  of  railway  built  or  com- 
munication opened  with  the  West,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  only  cheapens  grain  in  England  and  makes  it  harder  for  the 
landlord  and  farmer  of  Great  Britain  to  live ;  and  also  as  the  Canadian 
Government  discriminates  against  the  mother  country  in  the  matter  of 
duties,  I  should  say  the  request  has  little  chance  of  favorable  consider- 
ation. 

To  me  it  seems  a  simple,  comprehensive,  and  reasonable  assertion 
that,  irrespective  of  what  nominal  value  land  may  be  held  at  in  En- 
gland, its  rent  must  come  down  to  an  amount,  however  small,  which 
will  allow  the  English  farmer  to  compete  with  his  Western  rivals  and 
still  live.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  statement  of  the  whole  case  in  a 
nut-shell.  There  are  only  two  other  courses  open— desertion  of  fatms 
by  the  farmers,  or  their  protection  by  the  government. 

Interest  on  £50  ($250)  or  £100  ($500)  land  will  have  to  come  down  to 
the  interest  on  £10  ($50)  or  £20  ($100)  land,  with  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  America  and  Canada  added^  which  on  com  is  (from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool)  about  34  cents  (lid,),  and  on  wheat  about  54  cents  (27d,)  per 
hund^  pounds. 

Allowing  that  seasons  may  be  worse  in  America  or  better  in  England 
than  that  just  past,  admitting  that  prices  will  always  be  affected  by 
circumstances,  still  I  believe  the  broad  statement  that  England  cannot 
compete  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  grain  is  fully  warranted. 

Appalled  by  the  great  decrease  in  revenue,  landlords  will,  l  think, 
entertain  the  idea  of  selling  estates  and  investing  in  other  ways :  and 
through  self-intere«t,  rather  than  from  law,  I  look  to  a  great  revolution 
in  the  ownership  of  land  in  England  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

Should  the  land  of  England  come,  in  any  great  bulk,  to  be  sold  to 
small  farmers,  1  predict  that  the  price  realized  and  the  price  at  which  it 
is  at  present  held  will  be  found  to  widely  difter.  I  do  not  believe  that 
landlords  will,  to  any  great  extent,  become  farmers,  as  is  predicted,  but 
rather  that  they  will  sell  to  those  whose  only  interest  will  be  to  hus- 
band, cultivate,  and  economize  the  land  up  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
Of  all  systems  under  the  existing  rigime^  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best.    He  gives  leases  for  20  years,  and  for  16  years  al« 
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lows  the  teuant  to  farm  as  be  likes — in  fact,  puts  no  restrictions  upon 
him  until  the  end  of  16  years,  when  the  farmer  has  either  to  renew  his 
lease  for  another  20  years  or  return  to  the  four  years'  rotation  require- 
ment, t 
Theoretically  this  system  would  seem  to  be  without  injustice  to  either 
l)arty.  It  has  been  claimed  that  were  all  the  private  parks  turned  into 
grain  farms,  imports  of  that  nature  would  be  unnecessary.  How  much 
foundation  there  is  for  the  statement  I  cannot  say;  but  certainly  if 
these  huge  and  expensive  luxuries  are  continued  the  farms  cannot  be 
made  to  support  and  pay  for  them,  as  formerly. 

PATENT  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND. 

As  the  patent  laws  of  the  different  countries  are  becomin*,^  of  more 
and  more  interest  to  each  other  I  have  deemed  those  of  this  country  a 
matter  worthy  of  investigation  and  report 

1  believe  "oppressive''  is  a  mild  epithet  to  apply  to  the  patent  laws 
of  England.  The  expense  of  procuring  a  patent  is  so  great  that  the 
labonng  inventor  is  generally  unable  to  bear  the  cost,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  genius  too  often  passes  for  a  mere  song  into  the  hands  of  his  wealthy 
employer.  Hence,  the  object  of  patent  laws  fostering,  securing,  and 
assisting  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  richest  inventor  is  largely  defeated 
by  the  English  law. 

Another  most  unfathomable,  and  I  may  say  unjust,  feature  of  the  En- 
glish patent  law  is  the  fact  that  the  issuance  of  letters  patent  by  the 
government  is  no  guarantee  nor  assurance  I  hat  exactly  the  same  inven- 
tion has  not  been  patented  before;  that  is  to  say,  two  patents  for  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  may  be  granted  on  the  same  day,  one  by  the  attor- 
ney-general and  the  other  by  the  solicitor-general,  the  patentees  being 
left  to  establish  and  defend  their  rights  in  a  court  of  law.  The  master 
of  the  rolls — a  high  authority — has  said  that  in  England  not  one  patent 
out  of  a  fiuudred  is  valid.  In  the  United  States  no  letters  are  issued 
until,  upon  thorough  examination,  it  is  found  that  a  patent  for  the  same 
thing  has  never  before  been  granted.  In  the  United  States,  also,  one  of 
the  largest  government  buildings  is  the  Patent  Office,  while  in  England 
that  department  is  divided  between  a  few  rooms  in  Southampton  build- 
ings and  a  like  number  at  the  Kensington  Museum. 

The  modus  operandi  of  securing  a  patent  in  England  is  as  follows : 

A  petition  must  be  accompanied  with  £5  ($25),  *' provisional  speci- 
fications," and  an  affidavit  that  the  applicant  is  "  the  true  and  first  in- 
ventor," and  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  the  article  has 
never  been  made  or  used  before.  No  model  is  required.  The  appli- 
cation is  then  referred  to  a  "law-officer  of  the  Crown" — not  to  an  exi^ert 
in  the  particular  branch  or  science — and  if  it  is  prima  facie  an  invention 
that  officer  grants  a  "provisional  protection"  for  six  months. 

As  soon  as  provisional  protection  is  granted  the  applicant  may  give 
notice  of  "  intention  to  pioceed,"  for  which  another  £5  ($25)  is  required. 
Twenty-one  days  are  then  allowed  for  "objections,"  but  as  the  specifica- 
tions are  not  yet  published — cannot  be  seen  for  six  months — the  theoreti- 
cal privilege  of  caveat  is  practically  nil.  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-one 
days  if  no  "objections"  are  filed  (and  they  cannot  be  so  long  as  specifi- 
cations are  kept  secret),  the  great  seal  is  granted,  upon  further  payment 
of  £10  ($50).  I  am  informed  by  a  most  reliable  patent  agent  that  he  can 
obtain  as  many  patents  for  the  same  thing  as  he  likes  to  make  applica- 
tion and  pay  for,  and  that  out  of  five  hundred  applications  made  by  him 
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in  Euglaiifl  uot  one  bas  been  rejected,  while  in  the  United  States,  out  of 
fifty  applications  Tally  one- third  have  been  refused. 

After  six  months,  upon  the  presentation  of  "  final  specifications,^  fully 
describing  the  invention,  and  the  further  payment  of  £3  ($25),  a  patent 
is  issued  for  three  years ;  upon  a  payment  of  £50  ($250),  for  four  ad- 
ditional years ;  and  upon  a  still  additional  payment  of  £175  ($875),  for  a 
fourteen  years'  patent. 

Against  this  state  of  things  in  England  the  privileges  of  the  United 
States  may  be  instanced,  where,  upon  payment  of  £7  ($35),  complete 
patents  are  issued  for  seventeen  yeara.  The  attorney-general  of 
England  proposes  a  new  law,  which  shall  bring  down  the  three  years' 
patents  to  £12 10«.  ($62.50),  but  which  will  increase  the  expense  of  twentv 
years'  patents  to  £272  ($1,362.50). 

POST-OFFICE   SAVINGS  BANKS. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  compliment  than  criticise,  hence  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a  most  paternal  and  beneficial  provijsiou 
of  the  English  Government,  namely,  its  post-office  savings-banks.  They 
were  established  in  1861,  are  coexistent  with  the  money-order  offices,  and 
have  for  their  avowed  object  the  "fostering  of  habits  o£  thrift  in  the  peo- 
ple." Tlieir  success  has  been  most  thorough  and  satisfactory.  Five 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  these  offices  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  minimum  deposit  is  one  shilling  (25  cents),  the  maxi- 
mum in  any  one  year  £30  ($150),  and  the  maximum  altogether  for  one 
person  £150  ($750). 

The  deposit  is  simply  a  loan  to  the  government,  and  the  interest  paid 
is  2J  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  of  a  pound  or  over.  Upon  amounts  below 
a  pound  no  interest  is  paid,  and  therein  lies  advantage  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Bradford,  a  borough  of  175,000,  has  14  within  its  coriK)rate  bounds.  In 
the  kingdom  there  ai«  3,360,636  depositors,  and  the  total  amount  on  de- 
posit is  £9,485,391  ($47,226,955),  while  the  cost  of  management  is  £448,543 
($2,242,715).. 

Out  of  10,572  accounts  in  18  ditfcrent  offices,  the  class  of  depositors 
wa«  found  to  be  as  follows : 

ClaPS.  i^'^^^*^^'   Average. 

j  poeiton.  ;    btiimce. 


Female  servants 1, 864  '  A14 

No  oceapatiou 1,279  ,  13 

Artisans 1,236  I  15 

Minors  over  seven |  1,186  i  7 

Married  women '  1«186  ,  21 

Tradesmen : '  857  '  16 

Clerks |  675  I  11 

Laborers 570  ,  21 

Unmarried  women  '  406'  16 

.  Minors  under  seven *. i  387  I  5 

Male  servants • i  297  i  22 

Public  officials 227  ■  40 

Soldiers  and  sailors 1  225  1  18  |        90 

Professional  men i  222,  20  i      100 

Milliners 187  U          65 


$70 
63 
75 
25 

105 
80 
55 

105 


25 
110 
200 


Should  a  depositor  change  his  residence,  simple  and  inexpensive  means 
are  provided  whereby  he  can  transfer  his  account. 

It  is  claimed,  and  I  doubt  not  most  properly,  that  the  establishment 
of  the  savings-banks  has  been   an   incalculable  boon  to  the  working 
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classes,  and  that  not  a  small  proportion  of  the  money  on  deposit  would 
have  been  expended  in  drink  or  useless,  it*  not  hurtful,  ways  had  it  not 
been  for  these  institutions,  and  the  easy  access  to  them.  Surely  nothing 
higher  could  be  said  in  their  praise. 

The  fact  that  the  post-office  matters  of  England  are,  in  general,  managed 
so  perfectly  only  biings  out  in  stronger  contrast  the  few  points  in  which 
they  are  defective  and  illogical.  I  will  speak  of  two  i)oints  which  strike 
me  as  the  most  marked.  I  believe  I  am  strictly  correct  in  saying  that 
in  every  part  of  England  other  than  London  there  is  a  delivery  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  and  a  dispatch  on  Sunday  evenings ;  but  in  London — the 
very  heart  and  center  of  England,  the  most  important  point  to  hear 
from  or  communicate  with— there  is  neither  delivery  nor  dispatch  on  that 
day.  A  person  writing  on  Saturday  night  from  Loudon  to  Bradford 
may  receive  an  answer  to  his  letter  on  Monday  morning,  whUe  a  letter 
posted  at  the  same  time  in  Bradford  for  London  will  only  be  delivered 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  answer  only  received  by  Tuesday  mommg. 

Mails  only  pass  throttgh  London  on  Sunday ;  hence  a  letter  iK)Sted  in 
Bradford  at  8.20  on  Sunday  eyening  will  reach  Paris  at  the  same  time 
as  a  letter  posted  in  London  at  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening ;  and 
although  a  letter  will  not  leave  London  on  Sundays,  it  will  leave  the 
nearest  outlying  post-office ;  therefore  people  frequently  ride  to  Kich- 
mond  or  Kew  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  there  post  letters  for  the  prov- 
inces or  Paris,  thus  securing  their  delivery  in  either  place  on  Monday 
morning.    One  hardly  knows  how  to  characterize  such  inconsistencies. 

Another  example :  Mail  trains  leave  Queenstown  for  Dublin,  Holy- 
head, and  London  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  9  p.  m.,  and  although  the  Inman, 
Cunard,  White  Star,  and  other  steamship  lines  bring  from  New  York  the 
weighty  United  States,  Canadian,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  mails,  they  must  lie  in  Queenstown  from  nine  and  a  half  to  four- 
teen hours,  unless  the  steamers  happen  to  arrive  at  train  times. 

No  special  train  is,  under  any  circumstances,  dispatched  with  these 
important  mails ;  hence  the  anomaly  of  irresponsible  steamers  accom- 
modating themselves  to  self-governing  trains,  instead  of  the  trains  to 
the  steamers.  Twenty-four  hours'  delay  is  thus  often  caused  in  the  de- 
livery of  letters  in  London.  I  do  not  know  of  any  direction  in  which 
a  small  expenditure  would  work  so  great  good  to  so  great  a  number  as 
in  remedying  this  iiyurious  detention. 

C.  O.  SHEPAKD. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford,  February  2,  1880. 


IREI^AND. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 
Report  hy  Consul  Barrotcs,  of  Dublin. 

ULSTER  TBNANT-RIOHT  CUSTOM. 

The  tenant-right  usages  adopted  by  the  best  landlords,  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  them,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

I.  Compensation  for  improvements. 

11.  Compensation  for  change  of  possession,  or  payment  for  good-wQl. 
HI.  Questions  preliminary  to  tenant-right  legislation. 
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1.  Compensation  for  improvements  divides  itself  into  two  branches : 

(a)  Compensation  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  himself. 

(b)  Compensation  in  respect  of  improvements  made  by  a  preceding 
tenant,  whose  claim  the  now  outgoing  tenant  satisfied  on  entry. 

2.  Compensation  for  change  of  possession  or  payment  of  good-will 
comprises  all  the  arrangements  that  induced  an  outgoing  tenant  to 
leave  the  farm  voluntarily,  and  includes : 

(a)  Cost  of  migration  of  the  outgoing  tenant  and  his  family  to  En- 
gland, Scotland,  or  some  large  town  in  Ireland,  or  the  cost  of  emigra- 
tion to  America,  &c. 

{b)  Some  annuity  or  allowance  in  kind  or  cash  payment  to  an  out- 
going tenant,  to  prevent  his  having  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  consolidation  of  farms,  or  on  the  landlord  resuming 
X>088e8sion  into  his  own  hands,  compensation  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
tenant's  business,  and  his  loss  in  having  to  look  out  for  a  new  farm  or 
new  mode  of  employment. 

I.— COMPENSATION  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  (a)  Improvements  made  by  the  tenant 

If  the  tenant's  claim  under  tenant:right  usages  had  been  confined  to 
the  element  of  improvements  made  by  himself  alone  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  would  long  since  have  been  recognized  by  the  courts  in 
Irdand,  as  similar  usages  have  been  in  the  courts  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

In  Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm,  the  law  of  England  on  this  subject  is 
thus  defined : 

The  claim  for  remuneration  which  an  outgoing  a^icultural  tenant  has  on  his  land- 
lord for  various  operations  of  husbandry,  the  ordinary  return  for  which  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  receiving  by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  is  termed  "tenant-right," 
and  is  governed  by  the  different  customs  which  have  long  prevailed  in  the  counties 
and  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tenant-right  extends  to  the  crops  which  the  outgoing  tenant  has  sown  and  leaves  in 
the  ground,  and  to  the  remuneration  for  the  presaratiou  of  the  soil  for  crops  by  tillage, 
for  straw,  hay,  and  occasionally  dung  left  on  the  farm,  and  for  growing  underwood. 
Of  late  years  the  term  [tenant-right]  has  happily  been  understood  in  a  much  wider 
and  more  liberal  sense,  and  in  mauy  parts  of  the  country  a  usage  has  sprung  up 
which  confers  a  right  on  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  reimbursed  for  certain  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  cultivation  beyond  those  of  mere  ordinary  husbandry. 

The  manner  in  which  these  customs  are  growing  and  extending,  so  as 
to  cover  the  tenant's  expenditure  on  the  farm,  is  detailed  under  the 
different  counties,  in  the  above-named  book,  viz : 

As  to  Northamptonshire  it  is  stated,  during  the  last  three  years  (1859-^62)  an  aUow- 
ance  for  under-drainage  has  been  cpmmon.  In  Kent  there  was  once  no  allowance 
for  the  improvement  of  buildings,  but  now  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  teQant 
has  aright  to  be  paid  for  all  buudings  erected  by  liim  with  the  landlord's  consent,  Slo, 

Although  the  English  claims  are  thus  recognized  as  legally  binding 
against  the  land,  or  landlord,  it  appears  that,  just  as  in  Ireland, "  the  com- 
pensation agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  to  the  outgoing  tenant  is 
in  practice  paid  by  the  incoming  one."  Thus,  it  is  argued,  the  objections 
to  Irish  tenant-right,  founded  on  the  alleged  absurdity  of  the  incoming 
tenant  buying  it,  which  are  urged  most  strongly  by  those  who  insist 
on  an  exact  copy  of  English  law  and  practice,  turn  out  to  be  without 
foundation,  as  this  part  of  the  Irish  practice  is  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  usual  practice  in  similar  cases  in  England^  It  is  sometimes  alleged 
that  the  Irish  usage,  however  moral  or  right  in  |>oint  of  conscience, 
cannot,  for  want  of  antiquity  and  uniformity  over  large  districts,  be 
legally  recognized. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  English  usages  are  quite  distinct  from 
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the  ancieut  common-law  customs,  and  are  so  recent  that  they  are  now 
springing  up  and  in  a  state  of  growth. 

As  to  the  alleged  difficulty  and  want  of  uniformity  in  the  Ulster  usages, 
Mr.  Dixon  describes  the  English  customs  as  most  conflicting  and  diffi- 
cult. In  many  counties  they  scarcely  exist  at  all,  in  others  it  is  rather 
the  custom  of  districts,  and  in  many  the  custom  merely  of  certain  es- 
•tates. 

The  difficulty  is,  in  England,  treated  as  a  matter  of  detail,  and  the 
want  of  uniformity  is  not  urged  to  defeat  a  fair  claim.  And  the  usages 
are  imported  into  leases  or  agreements  for  the  letting  or  occupation  of 
land ;  and  unless  the  agreement,  expressly  or  by  implication^  excludes  the 
custom  of  the  country^  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  presumed  to  con- 
tract with  reference  to  it. 

The  chief  strifggle  in  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  has  been  to 
obtain  for  the  Irish  usages  and  claims,  involving  the  same  principles, 
the  legal  sanction  which  English  usages  have  long  since  attained  to. 

In  bringing  the  light  of  the  varions  English  tenant-right  usages  to  bear  on  the 
Irish  land  question,  we  must  follow  the  principle  we  act  on  in  making  a  txeaty  with  a 
friendly  power.  We  usually  consent  to  put  it  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. The  Imperial  Pariiament  should  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  Irish  tenants  the  ex- 
tension of  any  principle  that,  under  these  usages,  the  tenants  in  the  most  favored 
districts  in  England  have  succeeded  in  getting  recognized  by  law.  (Professor  Han- 
cock's Report  on  Tenant  Right.) 

These  wise  usages  are  imported  into  leases  and  agreements,  and  unless 
the  agreement  expressly  or  by  implication  excludes  the  custom  of  the 
countey,  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  are  presumed  to  contract 
with  reference  to  them. 

This  has  been  done  [says  Banm  Parke]  upon  the  principle  of  presumption  that  in 
such  transactions  the  j^ar'ties  did  not  mean  to  express  in  writing  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tract by  which  they  intended  to  be  bound,  but  a  contract  with  reference  to  those 
known  usages.  The  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  have  been  so  long  regu- 
lated upon  the  supposition  that  all  customary  obligations  not  altered  by  the  contract 
are  to  remain  in  force,  that  it  is  too  lat«  to  pursue  a  contrary  course,  and  it  would  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience  if  the  practice  were  now  to  be  disturbed.  (Hutton 
r.  Warren,  1  Meesom  and  Welsby's  Reports,  page  466.) 

The  Irish  tenant-right  usages  have  sometimes  been  attacked  from  a 
Scotch  point  of  view ;  that  in  Scotland  everything  is  regulated  by  a 
written  contract,  and  that  such  a  "  wild  idea"  as  a  usage  going  to  the 
extravagant  extent  of  payment  for  buildings  without  a  written  agree- 
ment is  unheard  of  in  that  country.  The  following  case,  however,  is 
reported  in  Bell  on  Leases,  vol.  1,  page  86,  decided  14th  June,  1864: 

In  a  recent  case  (Bell  r.  Lament)  a  sin^pilar  successor,  who  had  purchased  during 
the  currency  of  a  lease,  was  found  liable  m  a  claim  made  by  a  tenant  at  the  end  or 
the  lease  for  the  expense  of  houses  built  prior  to  sale.  The  obligation  of  the  land- 
lord in  this  case  did  not  appear  even  in  the  lease,  the  tenant's  agreement  being  founded 
upon  an  alleged  verbal  agreement  between  the  seller's  predecessors  and  their  tenants, 
and  upon  local  usage.  Tlie  judgment  was  founded  upon  the  local  practice,  although 
there  were  no  means  by  which  tbe  purchaser,  who  was  a  stranger,  could  discover  the 
existence  of  such  a  practice. 

1.  (&)  Compensation  in  respect  of  improtcments  made  by  a  preceding  tenant. 

As  the  dwelling-houses  and  farm  buildings  have  usually  been  erected 
by  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  kept  in  repair  by  them,  they  form  a  very 
important  element  in  the  Irish  tenant-right  claims,  and  are  obviously 
claims  that  would  last  for  many  years.  The  usage  on  the  best  estates 
being  not  to  include  the  buildings  in  the  valuation  for  rent,  the  build- 
ings, so  long  as  they  last  and  continue  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
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the  tenant  uses  the  hind,  are  considered  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  per 
petual  claim,  for  their  actual  value.  Hence  the  tenant-right  usages  of 
Ireland,  founded  largely  on  buildings,  become  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion from  successive  tenants  on  change  of  tenancy  by  death  or  otherwise. 
In  case  of  a  tenant's  death,  some  one  member  of  the  family  is  usually 
taken  to  succeed  on  the  terms  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  father,  or 
on  other  terms  considered  fair  and  just,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  mem-« 
bers  of  the  family.  Such  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  tenant's 
claims  is  assented  to  by  the  agent  or  landlord  as  part  of  the  terms  of 
the  new  tenant  succeeding.  And  the  succeeding  relative  or  tenant  in 
each  case  clears  off  the  arrears  as  part  of  the  terms  of  succeeding. 

n.— C03n»ENSATI0N  FOR  CHANGE   OF   POSSESSION   AND   CrOOD-WILL. 

(a)  Emigration-rate  element  of  tenant-right  usages. 

The  tenant  right  usages  and  claims  in  Ireland  all  had  their  origin  be- 
fore Parliament  made  any  provision  for  changing  the  cost  of  emigration 
or  of  the  support  of  the  poor  on  the  land. 

This  important  historic  view  is  entirely  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
criticised  the  tenants'  claims  so  narrowly  as  to  object  to  their  being  rec- 
ognized in  any  system  of  compensation  for  improvements,  because  they 
contain  beyond  improvements  an  element  of  aid  to  emigration  and  as- 
sistance to  poverty. 

So  far  as  tenant-right  has  afforded  an  aid  to  emigration,  it  is  in  truth 
an  emigration  rate,  and  is  fairly  and  properly  a  charge  on  the  land.  Ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  poor-law  into  Ireland  the  state  has  recog- 
nized payments  for  emigration  as  a  proper  charge  on  land. 

The  amount  at  which  Parliament  estimated  the  obligation  of  the  land 
of  Ireland  to  provide  for  emigration  in  1849  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
limit  placed  on  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  poor-law  guardians  for 
emigTation  purposes  by  statute  12  and  13  Vic,  c.  104.  The  money  bor- 
rowed and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  was  not  to  exceed  lis,  Sd.  in  the 
XI  of  annual  value  for  persons  chargeable  to  electoral  divisions,  and  2s. 
4d.  for  persons  chargeable  to  unions  at  large,  or  lis,  in  the  £1  in  all. 
The  poor-law  valuation  of  Ireland  in  1849  was  £13,000,000:  so  that 
Parliament  contemplated  the  possible  expenditure  of  £9,000,000  on  em- 
igration, and  the  exi)enditure  of  that  sum  as  a  first  charge  on  the  land 
of  Ireland. 

In  the  report  of  the  Irish  poor-law  commissioners  for  1869  there  is  a 
return  showing  that  instead  of  £9,000,000  the  entire  amount  authorized 
by  the  poor-law  commissioners  to  be  expended  under  12  and  13  Vic, 
c.  104,  sec.  26,  in  about  twenty  years,  ft*om  August,  1849,  to  March,  1869, 
was  £119,280,  and  the  entire  number  of  emigrants  assisted  was  26,708. 

The  estimate  of  £9,000,000  appears  to  have  been  well  considered,  for 
the  remittances  of  the  Irish  in  America  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£13,000,000  within  the  twenty  years  mentioned,  and,  allowing  for  the 
support  of  relatives  at  home,  the  cost  of  the  emigration,  which  has  been 
defrayed  by  the  Irish  in  America,  may  be  estimated  at  £9,000,000.  The 
British  Parliament  contemplated  that  this  £9,000,000  should  come  out 
of  the  land  of  Ireland,  but  the  landed  proprietors  have  managed,  acting 
on  the  warm  feelings  of  the  Irish  emigrants  in  America,  by  their  powers 
of  eviction,  and  by  the  administration  of  the  poor-law,  to  shift  this  bur- 
den from  tlie  land  of  Ireland  to  the  Irish  laborers  in  Ameiica. 

The  principle  v/hicli  Parliament  has  thus  sanctioned  by  various  acts 
it)r  upwards  of  thirty  years,  but  which  has  been  carried  out  to  such  a 
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small  exteiit,  had  in  Ulster  been  eflfected  for  years  before  1838,  and  has 
during  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  been  effected  by  the  element 
of  the  tenant-right  usages  which  treats  the  payment  to  an  outgoing 
tenant,  for  the  purpose  of  migration  to  England  and  Scotland,  or  to  a 
large  town,  or  for  emigration  abroad,  though  beyond  the  value  of  the 
improvements,  as  a  good,  proper,  and  a  usual  payment. 

The  existing  usage  is  in  case  of  a  rate  to  which  the  land  is  liable,  and 
a  reasonable  one.  The  reasonableness  is  shown  by  the  practice  which 
has  been  constantly  adopted  by  wealthy  capitahsts,  landlords  contribu- 
ting to  the  cost  of  emigration  from  their  estates.  It  has  a  further  advan- 
tage, not  so  obvious,  that  it  provides  sufficient  means  for  emigration  by 
families. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view  these  advantages  are  very  great.  The 
voluntary  emigration  of  people  too  poor  to  emigrate  in  families  leads  to 
the  emigration  of  the  best  and  strongest  of  the  population.  It  leaves 
behind  the  helpless  and  weakly  of  the  family.  The  *'  Devon  Commission  " 
saw  that  the  young,  the  strong,  the  enterprising,  and  industrious  leave 
us,  while  the  old,  the  impotent,  the  idle,  and  the  indolent  portion  stay 
with  us  (Digest,  p.  507).  Family  emigration  is  the  best  palliative  of 
this  evil,  and  the  Ulster  tenant-riglit  has  the  certain  effect  of  stimulating 
family,  as  opposed  to  individual,  emigration. 

(/>)  Poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right. 

The  poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right  usages  is  intimately  connet^ted 
with  the  emigration-rate  element  last  considered. 

The  obligation  of  the  land  to  maintain  the  poor,  which  was  finally  es- 
tablished in  England  in  1601,  was  not  extended  to  Ireland  until  1838. 

In  Ulster,  however,  where  there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
small  tenants  of  the  same  religion  as  the  landed  proprietors,  a  usage 
grew  up  for  an  incoming,  when  the  allowance  for  improvements  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  to  make  some  provision  for  an  outgoing  tenant, 
and  for  his  family  when  broken  down  by  age  or  poverty.  In  like  man- 
ner one  member  of  a  family  succeeding  to  the  farm  was  expected  to  pro- 
vide for  any  of  the  members  who  were  helpless. 

There  is  a  great  and  fundamental  difference  in  the  poor-law  and  its 
administration  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  which  I  have  already  called 
attention  to  in  my  summary  of  the  Irish  poor-laws.  In  consequence  of 
the  stringent  system  still  maintained  in  Ireland  the  usage  of  allowing  a 
provision  by  improvements  in  the  case  of  any  risk  of  great  poverty  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  still  prevails,  as  the  workhouse  is  thought  too  se- 
vere a  hardship  to  inflict  on  those  broken  down  by  sickness  or  calamity 
without  misconduct  on  their  part. 

Thus  this  poor-rate  element  of  tenant-right  compensation  is  ascer- 
tained to  rest  on  reasonable  foundation.  It  is  a  capitalized  payment  in 
case  of  poor-rates,  which  are  admittedly  a  proper  charge  on  land  when 
made  with  the  assent  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  as  is  usually  done,  and 
is  therefore  a  reasonable  and  proper  charge  against  remaindermen  or 
creditors. 

The  statistics  show  the  effect  of  tenant-right  in  easing  the  poor-rate. 
In  18C8  Ulster,  where  tenant-right  usages  most  prevail,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  S^d.  in  the  £1 5  in  Munster  in  the  same 
year,  1*.  SJd.  in  the  £1,  or  more  than  double. 

The  daily  number  in  receipt  of  workhouse  relief  in  Ulster,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  1,907,264,  was  11,746,  or  615  per  100,000 ;  in  Munster,  Avith  a 
population  of  1,528,877,  it  was  18,893,  or  1,234  per  100,000. 
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(c)  Compensation  for  the  dinturbance  of  tJie  te)ianf8  hushiess  or  his  loss  in 
having  to  look  for  a  new  farm  or  a  new  mode  of  employment. 

Under  tlie  tenant-right  usages  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  as 
agriculture  is  the  pursuit  of  a  lifetime  there  should  be  no  hasty  or  arbi- 
trary disturbance  of  any  one  who  is  following  it  as  his  trade  or  calling 
with  honesty  or  success.  Accordingly,  under  the  tenant-right  usages, 
when  a  landlord  takes  land  into  his  own  hands,  or  insists  on  consolida- 
tion of  farms,  he  pays  the  outgoing  tenant,  or  get«  an  incoming  tenant 
to  pay  him,  a  sum  in  which  compensation  for  dispossession  is  added  to 
compensate  for  improvements. 

IIL— QUESTIONS  PRELIMINARY  TO  TENANT-RIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

(a)  What  ivould  the  legalization  and  extension  of  the  tenant-right  usages 

costf 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  adoption  of  the  tenant-right  usages  would 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.  Kow,  what  would  their  adoption 
really  cost  f  The  sum  that  is  usually  given  on  the  best  estates  for  com- 
pensation for  change  of  tenancy,  whether  as  emigration-rate,  poor-rate, 
or  compensation  for  involuntary  change  of  tenancy,  is  about  £10  per 
acre. 

The  incoming  tenant  is  usually  content  with  a  very  small  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  portion  of  his  capital  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  tenant-right, 
about  3  per  cent.,  a  rate  which  is  quite  natural  to  exi)ect  when  we  find 
that  £20,000,000  and  upwards  have  been  lying  in  the  joint  stock  banks 
at  2  per  cent.  The  cost,  therefore,  of  establishing  a  liberal  tenant-right 
would  be  3  per  cent,  at  £10,  or  an  annual  charge  of  6  shillings  an  acre. 

Mr.  John  Andrews,  of  Comber,  who  was  for  about  forty  years  agent 
on  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  the  county  Down, 
a  witness  before  the  land-occupation  commission  of  1845,  said:  "A 
curtailment  of  tenant-right  cannot  be  carried  out  without  danger  to 
to  the  peace  of  the  coun&y.  You  would  have  a  Tipperary  in  Dowon  if 
you  attempted  to  carry  it  ouf  (p.  65).  So  much  as  to  disregarding 
tenant  right.  The  land  under  crop  in  the  N^orth  Riding  of  Tipperary  in 
1867  was  130,042  acres,  and  the  acreage  under  crop  in  the  whole  county 
has  fallen  since  then.  It  appears  from  published  statistics  that  the 
extra  cost  in  police  and  soldiers  of  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Korth  Rid* 
ing  of  Tipperary  as  compared  with  Londonderry  was  £72,567  a  year,  or 
in  other  words  Us,  an  acre  (on  the  land  under  crop,  including  meadow 
and  clover).  So  that  as  far  as  the  North  Riding  of  Tipperary  is  con- 
cerned. Us.  are  annually  spent  per  acre  to  resist  the  claim  of  6s.  an 
acre.  This  Us.  an  acre  falls  chiefly  on  the  general  tax-payers ;  for,  al- 
though property  in  land  was  originally  held  liable  through  military 
service  for  the  cost  of  soldiers,  the  cost  of  soldiers  is  now  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral taxes ;  and  the  cost  of  police,  owing  to  the  compensation  to  the 
landlords  for  free  trade,  is  now.  except  for  special  police,  borne  by  the 
general  tax-payers,  the  land  or  Tipperary  paying  only  £3,881  and  the 
general  taxpayer  £66,186  a  year  of  the  above-named  extra  charge  of 
£72,667. 

(b)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  tlie  recognition  of  tenant-right  mages  upon 

rent  and  upo^i  the  value  of  land. 

In  considering  the  tenant-right  usages  on  a  basis  of  legislation  it  is 
important  to  clearly  understand  that  any  reduction  of  rent  that  might 
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possibly  be  involved  in  their  adoption^  as  sucU  basis,  would  be  only  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  that  their  general  teiidency  is  to  secure  the 
landlord  the  fullest  rent  with  improved  security  for  its  payment. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  landlord  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  all  increases  of  value,  except  such  as  arise  from  the  tenant's  industr^^ 
and  capital,  and  accordingly  rents  have  risen  throughout  tenant-right 
districts  with  the  progress  oit"  the  country.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  it  has  also  been  recognized  that  when  there  is  a  fall  in  the  value 
of  land  from  other  causes  than  the  tenant's  neglect  there  should  be  an 
abatement  of  rent.  This  was  promptly  conceded  at  the  time  of  the 
famine,  and  abatements  of  rent  were  very  generally  made. 

That  the  liberal  treatment  which  the  tenants  received  during  the 
famine  in  the  tenant-right  districts  has  benefited  instead  of  injuring  the 
landlords  in  the  loug  run  is  shown  by  the  evidence  given  before  the 
lord's  committee  on  the  tenure  (Ireland)  bill,  1867,  by  Mr.  William 
Stewart  French,  who  is  agent  on  extensive  estates  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland.    He  says : 

I  tliink  the  land  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  let  higher 
at  this  moment,  in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  valne,  notwithstaudinjj  the  tenant-right 
which  exists  there,  than  the  laud  iu  other  counties  which  I  have  to  deal  with. 

This  simple  statement  disposes  of  the  impression  that  whatever  is 
conceded  to  the  tenant  must  be  injurious  to  the  landlord,  conveyed  in 
the  phrase  "tenant  right  is  landlord  wrong".  In  fact  the  interests  of 
the  two  parties  are  only  temporarily  opposed. 

Professor  Hancock,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Statistical  Society, 
Dublin,  advocating  the  legalization  by  Parliament  of  the  tenant-right 
custom  in  Ulster  and  its  extension  to  the  other  provinces  in  Ireland,  ^ 
«ay8 : 

The  reut  of  land  whicli  can  be  paid  by  a  tenant  without  injury  to  the  work  of  pro- 
duction is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  produce  and  the  cost  of  production* 
The  value  of  the  produce  depends  on  the  quantity  raised  and  the  price  in  the  market. 
Over  the  price  in  the  market  the  tenant  has  no  control,  and  considering  the  market 
Ireland  has  for  her  agricultural  produce,  no  increase  in  what  can  be  raised  would  affect 
the  price.  The  quantity  of  produce  raised  depends  chiefly  upon  the  security  afforded 
for  the  application  of  skill  and  capital  in  the  work  of  production.  So  that  whatever 
increases  the  security  of  the  tenant  in  his  business  has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  produce. 

The  cost  of  production  depends  partly  on  the  amount  of  the  labor  and  capital  em- 
ployed in  each  quantity  of  produce  produced  and  partly  on  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
rate  of  profits.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  more  secure  the  farmer  is  the  less 
rate  of  profit  he  will  be  satisfied  with  for  whatever  capital  he  employs,  and  the  less 
rate  of  interest  he  will  have  to  pay  for  any  he  has  to  borrow  on  an  emergency.  With 
regard  to  labor,  too,  the  more  improvements  a  tenant  is  induced,  by  security,  to 
undertake  and  carry  out,  the  more  continuous  employment  he  has  for  himself  and  his 
family  on  the  farm ;  and  so,  though  the  total  amount  earned  by  the  farmer  in  the 
year  is  greater,  the  continuous  family  labor,  as  charged  against  the  cost  of  production, 
is  really  paid  for  at  a  lower  rate.  Again,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  an  employer  of  labor, 
the  work  of  a  hired  laborer  applied  to  land  in  a  highly  improved  state  is  more  fruit- 
ful in  its  results ;  and  thus,  after  paying  for  this  hired  labor  and  for  the  farmer's  profit 
on  capital  and  reward  for  superintendence,  a  larger  surplus  remains  for  the  landlord. 
I  may  add  that  the  more  continuous  the  employment  is,  whether  it  be  family  labor  or 
hired  labor,  the  greater  economy  there  is  in  the  use  of  labor,  and  the  more  con- 
stant and  active  use  is  made  of  all  capital  invented  in  buildings  and  agricultural  im- 
plement« ;  so  that  the  well-known  fact  that  security  of  possession  has  a  tendency  to 
raise  rent  is  really  a  very  simple  conclusion  of  economic  science. 

LAND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Before  concluding  this  abstract  of  the  Ulster  tenant-rif>:ht  customs,  I 
wish  to  refer  to  one  published  in  the  Fortnightly  lieviow  for  October, 
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'The  Channel  Islands^,  written  by  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  e*q.,  M.  P.  The 
author  visited  Guernsey  and  Jersey  with  the  view  of  verifying  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  small  yeoman  proprietors  of  these  isles.  Mr.  liCfevre 
says  that  the  condition  of  these  yeoman  proprietors  presents  so  many 
contrasts  with  that  of  the  small  tenant  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  especially  of  Ireland,  that  he  wishes  at  the  present  moment,  when 
attention  is  specially  directed  to  such  subjects,  to  explain  and  account 
for  it.  I  shall  refer  here  only  to  the  portion  of  the  article — a  most  able 
and  interesting  one — that  refers  to  Ireland.    He  says,  page  486 : 

Reverting  to  tho  laws  affecting  the  tenure  of  land,  it  will  l>o  scou  that  they  greatly 
favor  the  distribution  and  division  of  property.  Practically  the  principle  of  compni- 
Hory  heritage  which  prevails  throughont  a  great  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
under  which  land  must  he  apportioued  among  the  children,  prevails  also  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  subject  to  a  very  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  eldest  son. 

The  islands  have  been  saved  from  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law 
upon  any  such  scale  as  to  have  any  practical  effect.  They  have  also 
resisted  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  English  system  with  all  its  intri- 
cacies of  family  entail,  &c.  "  The  people  of  the  islands  are  devoted  to 
their  system  of  land  tenure."  "  They  attribute  to  it  the  fact  that  prop- 
erty is  distributed  so  widely,  and  they  assign  it  as  the  cause  for  the 
universal  thrift  and  industry  and  saving  habits  of  the  people,  which 
have  led  to  such  remarkable  results  in  the  aggregate  wealth  and  i>ros- 
perity  of  the  islands." 

The  area  of  all  those  islands  together  does  not  exceed  50,000  acres,  of 
which  nearly  one-thii'd  is  irreclaimable.    The  population  under  90,000. 

In  the  civilized  world  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  community  where  there  i& 
greater  wealth  in  pn»portion  to  the  people  or  more  widely  distributed  than  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

The  islands  are  gi'eatly  favored  by  exemption  from  imperial  taxation ; 
they  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  administration  and  the  charge  for 
public  works  is  not  low.  ''The  tax  for  the  militia,  which  amounts  to  a 
week's  service  for  every  able-bodied  man,  is  not  to  be  disregarded," 
''Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  very  great." 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  general  prosperity  of  the  widely  dif- 
fused wealth,  and  of  the  universal  industry  and  thrift  which  is  so  re- 
markable I 

Is  it  due,  a»  the  island-thinkers  believe,  to  their  land  laws,  which  dis- 
courage the  aggregation  of  property  and  favor  its  distribution  among 
the  members  of  a  family,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  island  people  have 
never  peinnitted  the  introduction  of  the  English  laud  laws,  which  they 
believe  to  have  an  opposite  tendency  I 

It  is  almost  impossible,  and  therefore  almost  useless,  to  conceive  of 
the  English  system  of  large  farms  in  an  island  like  Jersey ;  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  substitution  of  the  Irish  system  of  small  hold- 
ings formed  by  tenants. 

There  are  very  many  estates  in  Ireland  belonging  to  single  individu- 
als of  a  larger  size  than  either  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  and  farmed  by  a  ten- 
antry almost  as  numerous  as  the  small  owners  of  these  islands.  Some  of 
them  must  be  almost  as  fertile.  Let  us  suppose  one  of  average  Irish  fertil- 
ity which  is  considerably  below  that  of  the  islands.  Is  the  production  of 
such  average  Irish  property  what  the  land  is  capable  of  t  Are  the  ten- 
ants prosperous  and  contented  f  Are  the  riglits  of  property  safe  aud 
as  unquestioned  as  they  are  in  the  Channel  Islands  ? 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  SMALL  FARMERS  IN  IRELAND  AND  THE  CHANNEL 

ISLANDS  COMPARED. 

Professor  Baldwin,  head  of  the  Agricultnral  Collcfifo,  Glassiiovin,  near 
Dublin,  says: 

In  most  parts  of  Iirlaiul  the  agricultural  practices  of  tlio  Bmall  farmers  are  very 
defective,  in  some  places  they  are  quite  primitive.  *  *  •  The  dwellings  of  a  vast 
number  of  small  farmers  in  Ireland  are  wretched.  There  are  4,000,000  acres  of  medium 
land,  now  growing  poor  herbage  wliich  often  contains  more  weed  than  grass.  *  *  * 
The  state  of  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland  is  also  very  defective.  Tillage  is  done  in 
a  slovenly  manner,  live  stock  not  as  profitable  as  it  ought  to  ])e,  want  of  drainage  a 
crying  defect,  at  least  6,000,000  acres  in  want  of  drainage.  This  work  could  be  ef- 
fected at  a  cost  of  £5  an  acre,  the  letting  value  increased  thereby  £3,000,000  a  year. 

It  may  be  asked  where  all  this  money  is  to  come  from.  The  answer 
given  by  Professor  Baldwin  is : 

The  greater  part  of  it  is  in  the  labor  of  the  people.  The  working  farmers  of  Ire- 
land have  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  their  families  which  could  be  most  usefully  em- 
ployed in  draining  their  land.  Every  experienced  agriculturist  who  carefally  con- 
siders this  category  of  defects  will  agree  that  the  smaller  farmers  of  Ireland  could,  by 
adopting  modes  of  management  which  are  within  their  reach,  double  their  income. 

In  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Professor  Baldwin  says  he  found  the  great- 
est objection  to  compete  at  agricultural  exhibitions  for  prizes  freely  of- 
fered for  good  cultivation,  arising  from  a  prevalent  feeling  that  rents 
would  be  raised  on  those  successful  in  the  competition,  and  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  land  owners  was  the  result  of  a  settled  desire  to  use 
the  system  (competition  for  prizes)  as  a  cloak  for  raising  rents. 

Everywhere  we  are  met  by  the  same  difficulty  and  hesitation,  the  owner  cannot  sup- 
ply the  necessary  capital,  the  tenant  will  not  do  so  through  feai*  of  rents  being  raised ; 
he  will  not  even  cultivate  his  land  t-o  the  best  of  his  ability  through  the  same  fear  f 
there  is,  therefore,  a  vicious  circle  from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  escape. 

Comparing,  then,  this  result  with  the  Channel  Islands,  we  find  in 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  production  evoked  to  the  farthest  limit  which  the 
land  is  capable  of:  we  find  a  universal  spirit  of  industry  and  thrifty 
we  find  content  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  rights  of  property  never 
questioned.  Is  it  not,  then,  a  safe  inference  to  draw  from  the  compari- 
son, that  in  one  case  this  happy  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  stimu- 
lating influence  of  a  distributed  ownership  of  land,  and  that  in  the  other 
case  the  low  rate  of  production,  the  chronic  discontent,  the  want  of 
industry  and  thrift,  above  aU  the  fear  of  improvements  lest  the  rent 
should  be  raised  are  due  to  the  very  limited  ownership  of  land,  to  the 
fact  that  for  centuries  the  law  and  administration  of  Ireland  have  tended 
to  discourage  the  existence  of  a  numerous  proprietary,  and  to  accumu- 
late  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ? 

B.  n.  BARROWS. 

United  States  Consulate, 

JhtbUn,  Dceemher  10,  1870. 
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IT  AI.  Y. 

^ren  reports,  prepared  by  Consul  Crosby,  of  Florence,  on  the  following  sub- 
jects :  1.  American  flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in  Italy.  2.  Cultivation 
of  wheat  straw  and  inanvfacture  of  straw  goods  in  Tuscany,  3.  How 
American  patrons  of  art  are  defrauded  in  Italy.  4.  Boroj:  as  a  substi- 
tute for  salt  for  the  preservation  of  butter.  5.  Production  and  consump- 
tion of  salt  in  Italy.  6.  Steel  rails  in  Italy.  7.  Tariffs  of  Italy,  general 
and  conventional. 

1.— AMERICAN  FLOWER  AKD  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  IN  ITALY. 

I  beg  herewith  to  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ridolfl,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Tuscan  Horticultural 
Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  different  varieties  of  flower  seeds, 
sent  by  me  to  the  society  some  time  since. 

In  February  last  I  wrote  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  McMurtrie,  ex-com- 
missioner for  the  United  States  to  the  International  Exposition  at  Paris, 
asking  him,  on  his  return  to  America,  to  request  General  Le  Due,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  to  send  me  out  for  distribution  in  Tuscany  a 
variety  of  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  a  few  days  since  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  large  package.  The  garden 
seeds  and  grain  have  been  distributed  to  the  agricultural  socie^  and 
private  individuals  throughout  Tuscany,  and  for  which  I  have  received 
most  grateful  acknowledgment.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  horticultural 
society  (and  others  have  made  the  same  offer)  express  its  desire  to  for- 
ward through  me  any  seeds  or  plants  native  to  this  country  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  ma}'  desire  to  have. 

flnclosuro.] 

The  Marquis  of  Bidolfi  to  Mr.  Crosby, 

Royal  Tuscan  Horticultural  Society, 

Florence^  April  16,  1879. 
Sin :  It  is  with  tbc  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  comply  with  the  duty  conferrod  upon 
me  by  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Tuscan  Horticultural  Society  of  thanking  you  for 
the  agreeable  present  of  various  seeds  of  North  America,  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  give  to  me,  and  which  I  consigned  for  a  trial  to  the  gardener  of  the  experimental 
garden  of  said  society. 

I  trust  that  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  procure  for  the  said  society,  in  the  future,  other 
seeds,  which  would  be  most  acceptable,  and  I  would  undertake  to  exchange  for  them 
others  for  whichever  of  the  American  horticultural  societies  you  might  be  pleased  to 
mention,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries,  the  commercial  interests  of  which 
you  so  deserviuglv  represent,  and  also  of  that  in  which  you  reside,  where  you  are  an 
esteemed  and  welcome  guest. 

With  the  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  respect,  I  beg  you  to  accept  kindly  the  as- 
surance of  my  deep  esteem. 
The  vice-president : 

NICCOLt)  RIDOLFI, 

Marquis  of  Bidolfi, 
Colonel  Crosby, 

United  States  Consul  at  Florence. 


2— CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT  STRAW  AND  MANUFACTURE 
OF  STRAW  GOODS  IN  TUSCANY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following 
detailed  report  on  tlie  subject  of  straw  and  straw  goods,  which  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  exportation  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
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United  States,  tlie  calture  and  maiuifacture  of  which  gives  profitable 
employment  to  thousands  of  poor  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages 
throughout  Tuscany. 

THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHEAT  STRAW  IN  TUSCANY. 

Source. — The  manufacture  of  straw  hats  ha«  been  a  special  art  in  Tus- 
cany for  many  centuiies,  and  Signa,  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  Tus- 
can towns,  was  for  a  long  time  the  center  of  this  trade,  which,  however, 
was  of  little  importance  and  limited  until  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
straw  being  rough,  without  uniform  color,  the  hats  were  naturally  coarse, 
and  were  worn  only  by  laborers.  These  hats  first  reached  the  sea-coast 
through  some  of  the  boatmen  from  Poifte  a  Signa,  and  who  afterward 
brought  to  Leghorn  full  cargoes  for  sale  especially  to  English  seamen, 
who  admired  more  the  ingenious  braids  than  their  usefulness. 

In  1714  Sebastiano  Domenico  Michelacci,  of  Bologna,  went  to  Signa 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  work.  After  being  there  a  short  time  he 
observed  that  the  poorest  women  of  the  locality,  having  finished  their 
domestic  duties  for  the  day,  sat  in  the  doors  of  their  houses  or  walked 
through  the  village  occupying  their  time  in  making  braids  of  coarse 
straws,  while  others  sewed  the  braids  into  the  form  of  hats.  He  at  once 
saw  that  if  he  could  substitute  for  this  kind -of  straw  a  fine,  clean  straw 
of  flexible  nature  he  could  open  an  enormous  trade  with  other  countries. 
He  tried  four  years  consecutively  to  get  a  favorable  result,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  kind  of  grass,  but  to  no  gieat  advantage,  until  fiially  he 
sowed  some  wheat  brought  from  Egypt,  with  a  view  of  caring  for  the 
straw  only,  and  was  rewarded  with  better  success.  The  next  year  he 
hired  a  large  tract  of  land  and  sowed  the  wheat  very  thickly,  so  that 
the  stalks  would  grow  slowly.  These  stalks,  on  being  dried,  were  con- 
signed to  the  best  workingwomen,  and  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
whole  district  the  hats  made  from  this  straw  were  most  beautiful,  and 
were  sold  at  Leghorn  for  exportation  f  whence  originated  the  name  of 
"Leghorn  hats,"  though  not  one  straw  nat  is  made  in  that  city). 

8e€d. — There  are  three  varieties  of  wheat  of  the  golden  plants  ("2>fan^ 
dalle  fila  Wow^)^  as  straw  is  called  in  Tuscany.  The  1st  is  called  Pon- 
tedera's  semone  (big  seed),  which  produces  the  best  straw  for  hats;  2d, 
Marzuolo,  common  quality ;  3d,  Santa  Flora,  which  is  only  used  for  ped- 
als and  braids.  The  Pontedera's  semone  is  sown  in  arid  soil,  while  the 
other  two  varieties  require  that  more  fertile.  Seed  is  sown  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  according  to  the  season,  the  object  being  to  have 
the  grain  well  up  before  the  heavy  frosts  come,  in  the  proportion  of  11 
hectoliters  to  each  hectare,  L  e,,  about  12^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
wheat  is  sown  as  thickly  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  growth  of  the 
plant  may  be  so  impoverished  as  to  produce  a  thin  stalk,  at  the  same 
time  having  towards  the  end,  from  the  last  knot,  the  lightest  and  long- 
est straw. 

Soil  required, — Side  hills  wuth  a  gravelly  soil  and  high  meadow  lands 
that  have  had  a  surface  plowing  and  rough  harrowing  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  straw  culture.  Low  swampy  ground  should  be  avoided, 
as  dampness  when  the  stalk  is  well  grown  renders  the  straw  discolored 
and  coarse. 

Freparation  of  soil. — ^The  ground  in  Tuscany  is  plowed  or  dug  up  in 
June  and  left  in  this  condition  until  November,  when  the  soil  is  again 
turned  up,  at  which  time  it  is  ready  for  the  sowing. 

Fertilizers. — If  the  soil  is  very  poor  and  thin  a  very  light  surface  cov- 
ering of  manure  is  advantageous,  otherwise  it  is  better  not  to  use  any- 
thing, as  too  much  manure  would  render  the  stalk  thin  and  brittle. 
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Care  during  growth, — No  care  is  necessary. 

Plant  hlooim;  relation  between  time  of  blooming  and  har venting;  collect- 
ing; when;  hoiv, — ^TUe  wheat  blooms  at  the  end  of  May  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  It  is  pulled  out  by  hand^  by  the  roots,  when  the  grain  is 
half  developed.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  a  longer  tune  the 
straw  would  become  brittle.  For  uprooting  the  straw,  fine,  continued 
sunny  weather  is  selected,  for  the  straw  half  dry  on  the  field  would  be 
blemished  in  an  infinite  manner  by  even  a  little  rain,  by  rendering  the 
color  dark.  About  five  dozens  uprooted  branches,  the  size  of  the  com- 
press of  two  hands,  are  firmly  tied  together  into  little  sheaves. 

Treatment  of  crop  after  collecting;  lioto  dried;  how  bleached. — Each 
sheaf  or  menata,  as  it  is  called,  is  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  to 
dry  in  the  sun  from  three  to  five  days,  after  which  it  is  safely  stowed 
away  in  bams.  The  harvest  being  over  and  the  fields  being  only  in 
stubble,  the  straw  is  again  spread  out  to  catch  the  heavy  summer  dewg 
and  to  bleach  in  the  sun  for  four  or  five  days,  but  not  all  the  crop  at  the 
same  time,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  rain,  and  during  which  process  it  is  care- 
fully turned  until  all  sides  are  equally  white.  Formerly  the  yellow  color 
of  the  straw  was  preferred,  but  now  the  extra  white  is  more  sought  after. 
Of  course  inferior-colored  straws  can  be  rendered  more  white  by  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  bleaching;  but,  \l  a  white  color  can  be  reached  through 
the  action  of  nature,  the  straw  becomes  more  pliable  and  beautiful,  and 
lasts  longer  than  when  a  chemical  process  is  undergone. 

Disposition  of  crop;  where  worked  up;  hoic, — The  following  are  the 
various  processes  to  which  straw  is  submitted  before  being  ready  to 
be  made  up  into  braids,  hats,  and  ornaments,  viz,  additional  bleaching, 
fastening  in  small  bundles,  and  classifying.  The  straw  is  then  cut 
close  above  the  first  joint  from  the  top,  and  again  tied  up  in  small  bundles 
containing  about  sixty  stalks  in  each.  These  small  sheaves  are  then 
submerged  in  clear  water  for  four  or  five  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they 
become  partially  dried  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  burnt  sulphur  in 
the  proportions  of  one  pound  to  one  hundred  bundles  of  straw  for  three 
or  four  nights  in  rooms  adapted  for  the  purpose;  during  the  day  the 
doors  of  these  rooms  are  left  opened. 

The  classification  of  the  straw  is  made  according  to  length  and  color, 
the  ear  or  end  of  the  stalk  having  been  previously  cut  off.  All  the  straw 
below  the  first  knot  is  used  simply  for  forage  or  bedding,  as  it  is  worth- 
less for  the  purpose  of  making  braids  or  hats.  A  mechanic  in  Prato  has 
just  invented  a  machine,  worked  by  steam,  for  clnssifying  the  length  and 
size  of  straw,  which  has  proved  a  very  great  saving  of  time,  and  simpli- 
fying the  labor  which  has  been  hitherto  performed  by  hand.  There  is 
only  one  machine  of  this  improved  pattern  in  use  in  Tuscany,  and  Messrs. 
Fyse,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Prato,  who  are  the  largest  straw  exporters  through 
this  consulate,  and  to  whom  this  machine  belongs,  report  that  a  very 
great  saving  occurs  from  its  use.  The  other  large  manufacturers  and 
exporters  throughout  this  district  use  only  crude  machines  of  wood,  while 
the  smaller  dealers  classify  by  hand. 

In  families  or  factories  {icorlced  up). — ^There  aie  no  factories  for  work- 
ing up  straw;  but  in  almost  every  private  dwelling  of  the  lower  classes 
will  be  found  one  or  more  of  the  female  inmates  attending  to  her  domes- 
tic duties  and  at  the  same  time  making  braids  and  sewing  on  hats.  A 
ready  sale  is  found  for  their  work  at  the  nearest  market  or  trading  house, 
though  in  many  instances  special  contracts  are  made  by  the  fattorino 
(straw  brokers)  with  the  workwomen  directly,  they  supplying  the  straws 
into  which  the  braids  are  made  up. 

Many  women  make  from  28  to  31  yards  of  braids  per  diem,  aud  some* 
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cau  iiiiisli  in  a  day  60  yards  of  common  braids,  but  tine  braids  require 
very  great  care  and  cleanliness.  One  dexterous  woman  can  make  braids 
for  a  dozen  of  the  coarsest  hats  in  a  day,  but  the  time  consumed  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  straw  and  the  fineness  re4iuired  for  the  hat. 
Owing  to  the  great  strain  ui)on  the  eyes,  the  finer  kind  of  braids  can 
only  be  worked  upon  from  two  to  three  hours  each  day ;  consequently 
it  takes  a  woman  from  4  to  5  days  to  make  braid  sufiicient  for  the  hats 
usually  worn  by  gentlemen,  while  for  the  superior  Leghorn  hats  for 
ladies,  it  requires  from  5  to  9  months  for  each  hat,  and  1  have  seen  hats 
of  such  fine  workmanship  that  it  has  taken  in  one  instance  15  months, 
and  in  two  others  from  11  to  13  months  to  make  them.  The  price  of 
these  hats  range  from  300  to  500  francs  each.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact 
that  in  several  districts  w^here  the  finer  hats  are  made  the  workwomen 
suffer  greatly  from  aftection  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  too  close  application 
to  this  kind  of  labor. 

Fashioning  consists  in  washing  with  lye  or  potash,  smoking  with  sul- 
phur, binding  and  equalling  threads,  glazing,  and  ironing.  The  pressing 
requires  three  different  machines,  one  for  the  plain,  another  for  the 
sides,  and  a  third  for  the  brim,  although  formerly  but  one  wood  machine 
was  used  for  such  work,  but  now  the^e  have  been  replaced  by  improved 
madiiuery. 

Value  of  the  straw  before  and  after  bleaching. — There  are  very  few  trans- 
actions made  in  straw*  before  bleaching,  when  the  prices  range  from  90 
cents  to  $1.35  per  100  pounds.  When  bleached,  this  same  straw  is  worth 
from  $9.00  to  $13.50  per  100  pounds. 

Cost  o/*Za6or.— Between  the  years  1822  and  1826  working  women  who 
were  clever  in  making  braids  realized  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day,  while 
at  the  present  time  the  best  braid-makers  and  hat-sewei-s  make  from  10 
to  20  cents  a  day. 

Cost  of  producing ;  value  of  seed, — Land  suited  for  raising  the  best 
straw  can  bo  rented  for  about  $38  a  hectare  per  year,  but  after  several  crops 
are  grown  upon  it,  the  soil  becomes  very  much  impoverished,  and  requires 
a  great  deal  of  manuring  before  any  other  crop  can  be  raised.  A  hectare 
(2.47  acres)  should  produce,  on  an  average,  22,000  small  sheaves  of  straw, 
which,  at  the  usual  market  price,  would  be»  worth  $255,  but  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  expenses  of  rent  of  ground,  taxes,  cost  of  seed,  labor,  bleach- 
ing, &c.,  it  would  give  but  a  net  profit  of  $60.  The  straw,  bleached  and 
untwisted  and  ready  to  be  worked  u]^,  which  can  be  obtained  from  such 
quantity  of  rough  straw,  is  calculated  at  about  300  kilos  (660  pounds), 
and  the  codini  (refuse  straw)  remaining  would  be  about  18,000  kilos 
(39,000  pounds). 

The  cost  of  seed  is  $3.10  a  bushel,  being  one-third  moi-e  than  the  price 
demanded  for  the  best  wheat  for  milling  purposes. 

General  remarlcs, — The  better  known  straw  centers  are  Brozzi,  Signa, 
Prato,  Fiesole,  the  Casentino,  the  Bolognese,  and  the  Modenese.  Infor- 
mation contained  in  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,  edited  in  Lon- 
don, 1850,  as  to  straw  hats,  says:  "The  Brozzi  made  bears  the  highest 
repute,  and  the  Signa  is  considered  secondary."  The  Province  of  Cas- 
entino is  one  of  ttie  most  industrious  in  Tuscany  (the  straw  there  is 
gathered,  but  after  maturity,  and  therefore  of  inferior  color,  although  hats 
made  are  stronger),  producing  from  300,000  to  400,000  hats  yearly,  all 
for  exportation.  These  hats,  rather  unknown  in  the  past,  are  very  much 
sought  after  for  their  strength  and  cheapness,  prices  varying  from  5  to 
20  cents  each. 

In  the  Bolognese,  the  straw  manufacture  is  confined  especially  to  the 
mountain  districts  along  the  base  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  17  parishes  are  engaged  in  the  making  of  cheaper  and  coarser 
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kind.  Laiiio  and  Searicalasino  are  the  center  of  this  trade.  Bolognese 
hats  are  brought  to  Florence  to  be  fashioned,  and  the  price  paid  is  from 
40  to  60  cents  per  dozen,  and  to  the  amount  of  120,000  dozen  yearJy. 

The  ancient  city  of  Fiesole  used  to  have  a  large  trade  in  braids  made 
of  straw,  human  hair,  and  silk  threads  combined,  but  now  this  kind  of 
braid  has  entirely  disappeared  from  the  market,  though  occasionally  a 
hat  made  of  this  material  can  be  seen  in  use  by  some  of  the  contadini. 
Some  foreign  merchants  introduced  a  new  style  of  braid,  consisting  of  11 
threads,  for  making  hats  by  superadded  wires,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  13-thread  braid,  knitted  so  ingeniously  by  the  Tuscan  women, 
was  far  superior,  consequently  this  style  was  soon  discarded.  A  very 
beautiful  hat  is  made  by  the  Tu8<5an  women,  consisting  of  13  threads,  in 
the  style  of  Tyrolian  hats,  but  of  late  these  hats  have  been  substituted 
by  those  of  5  threads,  which  resemble  very  much  the  Panama  hat ;  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  foreign  straw  hat^  that  compare  at  all  with  those 
made  in  Tuscany. 

The  5-thread  braids,  when  made  up  into  a  hat,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  the  closely  and  more  expensively  made  Panama. 

Stl*aw  is  also  used  in  the  making  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  slippers, 
caps,  purses,  fans,  &c. 

Eye  straw,  which  grows  very  well  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Tuscany, 
has  been  occasionally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but  as  the  straw 
is  very  brittle  and  easily  discolors,  the  manufacture  of  these  hats  has 
been  given  up.  In  1836,  a  hat  made  of  this  ije  straw,  consisting  of  125 
wires,  was  sold  to  a  member  of  the  court  at  Vienna  for  the  price  of  1,400 
firancs. 

The  first  large  exportation  of  straw  hats  from  Tuscany  to  America 
was  made  in  1822,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  the  trade  has 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  export  is  not  confined  to  the  principal 
markets  of  Europe  and  United  States ;  for  several  years  Tuscan  straw 
hats  of  both  the  coarser  and  finer  qualities  have  been  sent  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  China,  and  Australia. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  the  annual  exportation  from  Tuscany  of  straw 
goods  amounted  to  12,000,000  lire,  5,500,000  lire  of  which  were  exported 
through  this  consulate  to  thd  United  States  during  the  year  1878.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  three  principal  products  annually  exported  firom 
Tuscany,  straw  goods  bear  a  value  of  12,000,000  lire,  silk  5,000,000  lire, 
and  timber  4,000,000  lire. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  making  up  the  details  for  the  above  report  - 
for  five  months,  and  have  visited  many  of  the  principal  straw  districts 
and  manufactories  during  this  time,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowl- 
edging  the  practical  information  derived  and  courtesies  extended  to 
both  Mr.  Bernardiz,  my  private  secretary,  and  myself,  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Fyse,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Prato,  Cav.  G.  Scaffai,  of  Signa,  and  Gav. 
A.  Kubli,  of  Ponte  all'  Asso,  and  others  engaged  in  the  straw  trade. 


3._HGW  AMERICA!^  PATIIONS  GF  ART  ARE  DEFRAUDED 

IN  ITALY. 

For  the  infonnation  of  the  Department,  I  inclose  herewith  copies  of  a 
brief  correspondence  which  has  recently  passed  between  myself  and 
Mx.  R.  W.  JSpranger,  of  this  city,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent members  ot  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Tuscany. 
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During  my  residence  here  in  the  city  of  Florence  for  nearly  three 
years,  I  have  had  reason  to  know  that  m  )st  of  the  merchants  and  many 
artists  have  demanded  from  and  received  of  American  and  other 
foreigners  higher  prices  for  their  articles  of  merchandise  and  w6rks  of 
art,  simply  to  cover  the  dishonest  demands  of  the  couriers,  referred  to  in 
this  correspondence,  and  I  trust  that  my  attempt  to  break  up  this  evil 
and  protect  the  interests  of  my  countryman,  both  artist  and  purchaser, 
will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

[IncloBore  1.] 

Consul  Crosby  to  Mr.  Upranger. 

United  States  Consui-ate, 

Florence,  AprU  20,  1879. 
Dear  Sir:  I  received  the  letter  of  Siguor  Metzger  last  night  and  that  of  yourself 
this  morning,  relating  to  the  complaint  made  by  a  personal  friend  in  your  presence 
yesterday,  regarding  his  purchase  of  paintings  a  few  months  since  at  the  ^^  So- 
ciety Artistica.^'  I  am  sure  that  he  does  not  base  his  complaint  so  mucH  upon  the 
prices  not  being  fixed,  as  per  your  catalogue  (for  we  all  know  that  most  mercantile 
transactions  are  subject  to  special  bargains),  as  he  does  the  fact  that  his  courier  had 
been  treated  as  a  commissionaire,  and,  as  such,  received  a  certain  reduction  on  the 

S rices  paid  by  him  to  the  Societa;    whereas  his  courier  is  simply  employed  by 
im  in  a  very  ditterent  capacity,  and  when  reductions  are  made  on  any  purchase  he 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  not  the  servant. 

The  custom  prevalent,  not  only  in  Florence,  but  in  most  continental  cities,  of  mer- 
chants, dealers,  and  artists  paying  couriers  and  valets  de  pl4ce  a  certain  commission 
on  all  purchases  made  by  any  member  of  a  foreign  family,  with  whom  at  the  time  they 
may  be  employed,  and  for  which  employment  they  usually  receive  generous  wages,  is 
much  to  be  deplored,  for  certainly  an  evil  of  this  kind  acts  with  double  severity 
against  the  vendor  as  well  as  the  buyer,  for  oftentimes  prices  are  demanded  on  a 
higher  scale,  based  upon  the  knowle<lge  possessed  by  the  party  making  the  sale  that 
one  of  these  valets  or  couriers  will,  after  ho  has  returned  to  the  hotel  where  the  family 
by  whom  he  is  employed  are  stopping,  return  immediately  and  demand  as  his  share  of 
profit  in  the  bargain  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  and  should  his  dishonest  demands  be  refused, 
he  at  once  threatens  that  ho  will  prevent  any  other  family  that  he  may  be  with  in  the 
future  from  making  any  purchases  of  the  same  person.  Consequently  the  merchant 
or  artist  who  has  passed  through  this  blackmailing  experience  naturally  raises  the 
prices  for  his  merehandise  or  works  of  art  in  order  to  satisfy  the  unnatural  appetite  of 
these  professional-courier  cormorants,  compelling  the  purchaser  to  pay  that  much 
more  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  oftentimes  ther^y  causing  a  dissatisfied  feeling  be- 
tween the  principals. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  certain  artivsts  who  have  had  the  courage  to  resist  the 
demands  for  commissions  from  these  couriers  have  suffered  materially  thereby,  owing 
to  a  combination  on  the  part  of  this  fraternity,  who  have  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  families  with  whom  they  are  traveling  from  entering  the  studios 
of  these  artists  or  even  purchasing  any  of  their  works. 

I  can  answer  you  that  it  would  be  a  most  important  step  in  the  right  direction 
should  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society  Artistica,  in  common  with  the  va- 
rious merchants  and  artists  throughout  Tuscany,  hold  a  meeting  and  pass  resolutions 
condemning  the  whole  courier  system  of  extortion,  pledging  themselves  in  the  future 
aiot  to  pay  any  commission  to  couriers  or  valete  de  plftce,  and  reporting  to  the  employer 
Any  demand  made  by  a  courier  for  a  commission,  and  assuring  the  traveling  public  of 
this  decision  through  the  columns  of  several  of  the  most  important  Joomals.  The  re- 
sult of  such  a  decided  action  on  their  part  would  be  to  eradicate  this  growing  evil, 
which  already  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  influence  almost  every  mercantile 
transaction  connected  with  art  and  merchandise,  and  at  the  sapae  time  give  more  con- 
£dence  to  the  purchasing  public  in  showing  them  that  the  amount  of  the  bills  pre- 
sented by  the  merchant  and  artist  is  a  truthful  statement  of  the  sum  actually  reeeived 
by  them. 

I  will  not  only  .consider  it  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  in  giving  you  any  assistance  in  my 
power  in  securing  for  the  benefit  ot  my  countrymen  a  so  much  needed  reform. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  respectful Iv,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY, 

United  States  Consul. 

R.  W.  Sprangrr,  Esq., 

President  oftfui  Societa  Artiistica,  Florence. 

52  0  R — VOL   II 
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(Incloeure  2.] 

Mr.  Spranger  to  Consul  Crosby, 

SocietX  Artistica, 
Florence^  18  ViaU  Principe  AmedeOf  April  24,  1879. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  will  aid  with  pleasure  any  movement  which  will  mitigate  the  abiis^ 
mentioned  in  your  favor  of  the  20th^nHtant.  If  you  would  allow  me  to  publish  part 
of  yonr  letter  I  think  it  would  do  good,  and  if  you  will  use  your  high  social,  as  well 
as  official,  position  as  tin  arm  against  it,  both  buyers  and  sellers  will  have  cause  to  be 
heartily  grateful  to  you.  There  are,  however,  many  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
shake  on  this  firmly  established  imposition,  viz,  untiring  enmity  and  probable  ruin 
to  any  dealer  who  perseveres  in  it.  If  a  league  were  formed  against  it  the  many 
would  continue  the  old  system  underhand  to  the  destruction  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
few  who  were  sincere.  No  dealer  but  will  say  that  he  knows  the  abuse  exists,  and 
that  all  conform  to  it  except  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  many  travelers  who  are 
aware  of  the  practice  will  maintain  that  their  particular  courier  never  accepts  black- 
mail of  any  sort.  If  it  is  enraging  to  travelers  to  think  the  people  they  employ  re- 
ceive money  on  what  is  bought,  it  is  also  hard  on  those  who  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
same. 

I  believe  the  beet  that  vendors  can  do  is  to  have  a  priced  catalogue,  for  then  it  is  to 
their  manifest  advantage  to  price  as  low  as  they  can  to  entice  purchasers,  and  they 
also  place  it  palpably  out  of  tneir  power  to  add  to  their  prices  at  the  sight  of  a  courier. 
Bat  it  is  from  the  traveling  public  the  real  reform  must  come,  and  if  those  who 
have  couriers  will  make  their  purchases  without  their  presence  or  knowledge  (a  most 
difficult  thing)  this  evil  would  decrease ;  or  else  if,  when  they  intended  purchasing, 
they  would  do  as  some  friends  of  mine  do,  travel  with  a  good  servant  only  and 
Baedeker's  Guide-Book,  and  trust  to  their  own  taste  and  knowledge  in  their  pur- 
chaaee,  ignoring  what  interested  persons  and  understrappers  may  tell  them. 
I  beg  to  remain,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

ROBT.  W.  SPRANGER. 

Col.  Schuyler  Crosby, 

Consul  of  the  Uniled  States  at  Florence, 


4.— BORAX  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SALT  FOR  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  BUTTER. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  agricultural  station 
of  Florence,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof.  Emilio  Bechi,  in 
substituting  borax  for  salt  in  the  preservation  of  butter.  As  the  success 
of  these  experiments  has  been  complete,  and  the  advantages  of  this  plan 
for  the  preservation  of  butter  is  most  clearly  shown,  I  deem  it  important 
to  make  the  following  rei>ort  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  agriculturists  at  home.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Bechi  for  his 
courteous,  prompt,  and  full  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

BORAX  AS  A  PRESERVATIVE  OF  BUTTER. 

The  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  the  farmers  and  exporters  of  but- 
ter of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  that  the  bad  flavor  often  acquired  by  but- 
ter shipped  to  foreign  countries  was  derived  from  the  salt  used  in  its 
preservation.  Some  impurities  exist  in  salt,  and  especially  chlorides  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and  they  may  give  bad  flavor  to  the  butter. 

But  the  analysis  made  of  the  salt  used  in  Lombardy  shows  that  it  i£^ 
quite  as  pure  as  the  salt  used  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  consequently 
salt  alone  could  not  be  the  principal  cause  of  good  butter  becoming  bad. 
The  antiseptic  virtues  of  borax  being  well  known,  as  well  as  the  experi- 
ments to  preserve  meat  and  other  edibles  by  its  aid,  it  occurred  that  it 
might  be  substituted  in  butter  in  plaee  of  the  common  salt.  On  trial  it 
was  found  not  to  change  in  the  least  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  and  indeed 
preserved  it  admirably.    But  some  of  the  farmers  of  Lombardy  did  not 
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concur  in  this  opinion.  Great  careiaust  be  taken  to  liave  perfectly  pure 
borax,  and  particularly  that  it  shall  not  contain  any  carbonate  of  soda 
or  aluni.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  the  Ixn^ax  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  butter  in  the  same  proi>ortion  as 
when  common  salt  is  used. 

The  experiments  made  at  the  agi^arian  station  of  Florence,  and  also  at 
the  one  of  Caseificio,  near  Lixli,  have  ^iven  good  results  after  repeated 
trials.  Doubts,  however,  arose  with  reference  to  the  physiological  action 
of  the  borax,  as  some  people  thought  it  a  noxious  substance.  Mr.  Cyon 
reported  to  the  French  Academy  on  November  25, 1878,  that  borax  could 
be  added  to  food  in  the  proportion  of  12  grammes  daily  without  being 
pernicious;  and  furthermore,  by  substituting  it  for  marine  salt,  it  would 
assist  its  assimilation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  G.  Le  Bou  stated  to  the 
TYench  Academy  on  December  9, 1878,  that  borax  frequently  taken,  even 
m  very  small  quantities,  was  injurious,  and  ought  not  to  be  used  even  for 
the  preservation  of  meats,  &c.  To  this  Mr.  E  Cyon  replied  on  December 
30, 1878,  insisting  upon  the  innocuous  qualities  of  borax.  But  Mr.  G. 
Le  Bon  reiterated  his  opinion  as  to  the  bad  consequences  of  using  it  for 
the  above  purpose. 

With  this  difference  of  scientific  opinion,  great  circfuraspection  was 
necessary  in  adopting  the  use  of  a  substance  which  might  be  very  per- 
nicious to  health  even  if  taken  in  very  small  doses.  At  this  juncture 
Prof.  Emilio  Bechi,  director  of  the  agrarian  station  in  Florence,  made 
an  important  discovery,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  question.  For 
a  long  time  Professor  Bechi  had  been  occupied  in  studying  the  borax 
mines  in  Tuscany,  and  has  discovered  and  analyzed  some  new  borax 
minerals,  one  of  which  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  called  in  his 
honor  Bechilite.  Several  reports  on  the  borax  deposits  have  been  pre- 
sented recently  to  the  academy  of  the  "  Limei  ^  at  Rome  by  its  president, 
Quintino  Sella.  One  by  Professor  Bechi  was  read  at  the  academy  on 
tbe  4th  instant,  stating  the  presence  of  borax  in  very  many  of  the  rocks 
and  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Montecatini ;  also  in  the  wells  of  Florence, 
in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  air  itself.  From  this  fact  Professor 
Bechi  argues  that  neither  borax  nor  boraxic  acid,  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, however  often  taken,  would  do  injury,  and  that  it  may  be  used  for 
the  preservation  of  butter  or  meats  with  entire  safety. 

For  his  family  use  ProfeSvSor  Bechi  prepares  his  own  butter  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  By  heat  he  evaporates  the  water  of  crystiillizatiou ;  then 
lie  reduces  the  borax  to  finest  powder,  and  adds  it  to  the  butter  in  the 
proportion  of  0  parts  of  the  former  to  100  of  the  latter,  thoroughly  and 
equally  intermixed.  It  is  then  put  into  the  sdme  sort  of  jars  as  are  used 
fur  salted  butter.  His  methoci  is  simply  substituting  borax  for  salt. 
For  daily  family  use  he  finds  that  butter  keeps  fi*esh  in  water  which 
contains  only  3  per  cent,  of  borax.  Still  he  admits,  although  his  own 
experience  shows  that  borax  thus  used  is  innoxious,  there  are  others 
who  disbelieve  in  his  conclusions.  Further,  he  thinks  it  might  be  effect- 
ively employed  in  destroying  the  phylloxera  on  the  vines,  but  has  made 
no  experiments  as  yet  in  that  direction. 


C— PRODUCTION   AND   CONSUMPTION   OP  SALT  IN  ITALY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  information  connected  with 
ttie  production  and  consumption  of  salt  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.    These  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  an  article  that  appeai-ed 
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some  time  since  in  tlie  "Gazetta  d'ltalia"  and  also  from  other  oMcial 
data  on  this  important  industry.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Huntington,  the 
vice  consul,  for  his  valuable  assistance. 

SALT. 

The  manner  of  i)reparation  and  places  of  production  of  marine  salt 
are  known  to  but  few  people.  By  chemical  analysis  it  is  shown  that 
salt  is  comi)o.sed  of  chloride  of  sodium^  medical  researches  give  the 
total  quantity  of  salt  in  the  human  body  as  a  little  less  than  a  kilo  (about 
2J  pounds),  and  as  every  day  a  certain  quantity  is  lost,  it  is  natural  that 
the  renewal  of  this  material  becomes  necessary,  and  that  to  replace  this 
loss  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  should  be  consumed  with  the  food.  This 
fact  is  reco^niized  by  all  breeders  of  cattle,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  usin^ 
salt  in  their  food,  to  the  great  bettering  of  their  condition.  Marine  salt 
is  also  used  with  great  advantage  in  the  industries  and  furnishes  the  raw 
material  for  the  manufaetuie  of  soda,  so  much  used  in  commerce,  and 
also  serves  in  the  preparation  of  soap,  alum,  and  a  hundred  other  pro- 
ducts. In  almost  all  countries  the  preparation  and  sale  of  salt  is 
a  government  monopoly,  which  is  exercised  either  by  increasing  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  or  by  heavy  taxes  on  its  manufacture.  The 
industry  of  the  preparation  of  sea-salt  in  Italy  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  as  in  aildition  to  supplying  the  w^ants  of  the  Italian  people 
themselves  there  is  annually  exported  about  150,000  tons.  The  pro- 
ducts of  Sardinia  and  Sicily  are  not  included  in  these  calculations,  as 
in  these  islands  there  exists  no  government  monopoly,  and  from  them 
are  exported  annually  about  a  million  quintals  of  salt.  The  price  of 
production  of  common  salt  averages  15  lire  the  ton,  but  by  the  time  it 
arrives  in  the  various  places  of  its  retail  sale,  owing  to  cost  of  transpor- 
tation and  handling,  it  costs  50  lire,  while  the  government  realize  50 
lire  the  ton,  the  profit,  therefore,  amounting  to  68,000,000  lire  annually. 
The  places  of  production  of  salt  in  Italy  are  eleven,  almost  all  govern- 
ment proi>erty.  A  part  are  let  to  private  industry,  while  five  are  man- 
aged directly  by  the  State ;  the  former  are  found  at  Cagliari,  Convecchio, 
Volterra,  Salso  Maggiore  (Parma),  San  Felice  (Venice),  and  Trapani ; 
the  latter  at  Margherita  Savo^'  (BarlettaJ,  Corneto  (Bome),  Cervia 
(Ravenna),  Lungro  (Cosenza),  and  Portoferrajo. 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  salt  it  is  divided  into  three  classes : 
mineral,  artificial,  and  natural.  The  first  is  its  extraction  from  solid 
material  by  mechanical  means;  the  second,  by  evaporation  of  salt-water 
by  fire,  and  the  last  the  natural  evaporation  of  the  sun.  Subjoined  is  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  processes. 

Marine  salt — Sea-water  contains  about  three  per  cent,  in  weight  of 
chloride  of  soda  in  solution.  If  all  the  water  is  evaporated  there  will 
remain  at  the  bottom  the  pure  salt.  To  hasten  this  evaporation  and 
proiUice  a  good  article  of  natural  salt  is  the  object  of  artificial  salt  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  hasten  this  process  a  large  expanse  of  level  ground 
close  to  the  sea,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea-level,  is  selected.  In- 
closed by  high  dikes  to  prevent  flooding  from  high  seas  or  storms,  the 
surface  is  subdivided  into  numerous  levels,  separated  by  little  banks, 
as  is  practiced  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  entire  extent  of  the  salt 
farms  is  in  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal  which  serves 
for  the  ingress  of  the  sea- water  and  the  egress  of  the  rainwater,  and 
sometimes  hydraulic  pressure  is  used  to  empty  or  fill  the  basin.  Numer- 
ous lines  of  canals  and  ditches  run  in  several  directions  through  the 
extent  of  the  evaporating- ground,  and  it  is  by  these  that  the  water  i« 
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guided  tbrougb  the  different  levels.  In  April  the  rays  of  the  sun  begin 
to  gain  force  and  the  equinoctial  storms  have  by  this  time  passed ;  the 
damages  of  the  past  winter  are  then  repaired  and  the  rainwater  that 
may  have  collected  is  pumped  out  generally  by  hydraulic  elevators, . 
worked  by  centrifugal  force.  The  rainwater  having  been  ejected,  the 
canal  to  the  sea  lets  in  the  salt-water,  which  should  cover  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  about  5  centimeters.  The  various  levels  of  the  salt-farm 
should  be  of  a  difference  of  about  7  centimeters,  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  the  water  may  circulate  slowly  and  freely  over  the  whole  expanse. 
To  regulate  these  levels  is  the  most  diflScult  work  of  the  engineer.  The 
water,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind,  evaporates,  and  as  it  diminishes  in  volume  it  increases  in  density, 
and  it  is  to  facilitate  this  process  that  the  saltfarm  is  constructed  ana 
the  water  passed  from  one  level  to  another  until  it  has  acquired  the  de- 
sired density,  after  which  it  is  reunited  in  deep  reservoirs. 

This  process  many  times  repeated  lasts  all  through  the  month  of  May. 
In  the  month  of  June  the  real  work  of  manipulating  the  water  for  the 
production  of  salt  begins.  The  water  collected  in  the  reservoir,  and  show- 
ing 150  to  2(P  Baum6  of  density,  is  pumped  out  into  other  large  flat 
reservoirs  until  by  evaporation  it  acquires  25^  of  density.  It  is  then 
spread  over  the  salt-producing  portion  of  the  farm  in  extensive  reser- 
voirs of  from  5,000  to  10,000  square  meters  to  the  depth  of  5  centimeters. 
The  evaporation  by  the  sun  and  wind  concentrates  the  water  and  causes 
the  salt  to  be  deposited.  Small  points  are  seen  forming  in  the  water, 
which  enlarge  into  crystals  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  increase 
by  the  addition  of  other  crystals.  This  process  is  slow  and  continuous 
when  not  interfered  with  by  extraneous  causes.  The  salt-reservoirs  keep 
this  large,  flat  expanse  contimially  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  5  centi- 
meters. The  earth  at  the  bottom  begins  to  whiten  and  a  crust  of  de- 
posits is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  which  augments  day  by  day, 
until  by  the  month  of  August  it  becomes  from  5  to  8  centimeters  thick. 
It  is  then  prudent  to  gatlier  the  crop,  as  a  rain-storm  would  destroy  a 
portion  of  it.  The  superficial  water  is  now  drawn  off,  leaving  a  deposit 
of  salt,  which  is  of  a  pure  white  and  shiny  like  crysta^Uized  snow.  The 
workmen  then  enter  the  salt-farm  and  with  hoes,  picks,  and  shovels  sep- 
arate the  crust  of  salt  from  the  earth  and  carry  it  off  to  the  magazines 
in  sacks,  barrels,  and  carts.  This  work  last^  more  than  a  month,  some- 
times continuing  into  September,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  labor,  as  a  change  of  weather  would  have  injurious  re- 
sults in  the  harvest  of  the  salt.  During  all  September  and  a  great  part 
•f  October  the  soil  of  the  reservoirs  is  washed  out  and  the  water  depos- 
ited in  deep  reservoirs,  where  it  remains  until  the  next  year ;  the  crys- 
tals that  have  formed,  however,  are  filled  with  impurities  and  have  to 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  rainwater  during  the  winter  before  they 
become  salable. 

Artificial  evaporation, — The  principle  that  regulates  the  production  of 
salt  by  artificial  means  is  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  producing  it  is 
quite  different,  as  the  expensive  process  of  reduction  by  fire  is  adopted. 
In  various  parts  of  Italy,  at  different  depths,  are  found  layers  of  salt 
evidently  deposited  at  remote  periods  in  strata  or  mixed  with  hetero- 
geneous materials.  In  all  the  wells  in  these  localities  the  water  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  only  two  places  in  Italy  where 
salt  is  worked  by  artificial  means  are  Volterra  and  Salso  Maggiore,  the 
former  ha^'ing  wells  40  meters  deep,  often  connected  by  underground 
galleries,  and  the  latter  an  artesian  well  of  the  depth  of  300  meters. 
The  water,  on  being  pumped  out,  is  deposited  in  large  reservoirs  and 
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afterwards  condonsed  in  open  boilers  of  many  square  meters  surface, 
under  which  tires  are  continually  kept  burnin*jf.  The  advanta^^e  of  this 
system  is  its  practicability  ait  all  seasons  and  its  independence  of  the 
^wealher,  but  the  production  of  salt  is  much  more  expensive.  The  salt 
deposited  and  scraped  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  boilers  is  of  the  whitest 
quality,  but  less  granulated  than  the  sea-salt,  and  is  sold  throughout 
Tuscany,  and  in  other  places,  at  the  price  of  that  passed  through  the 
mill.  The  salt- wells  of  Vol  terra  produce  annually  more  than  100,000 
quintals,  and  those  of  Salso  Maggiore  a  few  thousand  only.  The  salt  of 
Volterra,  for  its  pure  quality,  is  mostly  used  for  table  purposes. 

Salt  mines — There  are  such  works  at  Lungro,  in  Calabria,  which  employ 
400  hands.  The  deposits  are  found  in  strata  slightly  mixed  with  extra- 
neous matter  of  various  formations,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  and  often 
in  caves  or  pockets.  This  mine  dates  from  ancient  times,  and  has  be^a 
often  abandoned,  but  now  under  a  good  practical  engineer  is  paying 
very  well.  The  mine  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  about  300 
meters  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  entered  by  a  small  aperture  of 
about  3  square  meters  in  the  side  of  the  Ai)ennines.  This  tunnel,  after 
a  short  distance,  communicates  with  a  subterranean  gallery  that  descends 
by  easy  gxadations  and  steps  to  the  depth  of  200  meters;  connecting 
galleries  and  drifts  lead  in  every  direction,  and  the  salt  is  extracted  by 
blasting  and  then  broken  up  into  fragments  of  convenient  size  for  por- 
terage. This  mine  produces  G0,000  quintals  annually,  which  is  princi- 
pally, consumed  in  Calabria  and  the  Biisilicata.  The  salt  is  compact, 
pure,  and  white,  like  chalk,  and  translucent. 

The  largest  salt-works  in  Italy  are  those  of  Cagliari,  which  are  leased 
to  a  French  company,  and  pniduce  annually  more  than  130,000  tons  of 
salt  at  an  enormous  profit.  One  half  of  the  product  goes  to  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  Liguria,  and  the  balance  is  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
On  the  coast  between  Marsala  and  Trapaiii,  in  Sicily,  there  are  many 
private  salt-farms,  and,  as  no  government  monopoly  exists,  any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  cultivate  this  industry  on  his  own  lands.  The  salt-farms 
of  Trapani  furaish  Home,  Naples,  and  Venice,  and  besides,  export  an- 
nually about  60,000  tons. 

Convecchio  and  San  Felice  produce  together  15,000  tons  of  salt,  and 
are  both  leased,  the  one  to  the  Marquis  of  Mazzaeorati  and  the  other  to 
Baron  Kothschild.  They  furnish  salt  in  part  to  Venice,  the  Marches, 
and  the  Komagna.  The  two  salt-springs  of  artificial  evaporation,  Vol- 
terra and  Salso  Maggiore,  produce  annually  about  10,000  tons,  and  sup- 
ply nearly  all  Tuscany  and  Parmigiano.  Of  the  salt-springs  adminis- 
tered by  the  state,  first  in  importance  is  that  of  Margherita,  of  Savoy 
(Barletta),  producing  30,000  tons;  Lungro,  producing  6,000  tons;  Porto- 
ferrajo,  2,500  tons ;  Cervia,  8,000  tons ;  and  Corneto,  6,000  tons.  They 
are  worked  by  a  special  body  of  technical  employes  that  serve  under  the 
minister  of  finances.  Since  1870  a  complete  reorganization  has  taken 
place  in  the  management  of  this  industry,  producing  good  results.  In 
1877  the  sale  of  salt  in  Italy  was  as  follows : 

Liro. 
Common  salt,  comprising  that  used  for  indnstrial  purposes,  at  35  lire  the 

quintal 1,300,952  15 

Ground  salt,  at  06  lire  the  quintal 117,944  44 

Refined  salt,  at  76  lire  the  quinlal 4,396  24 

Salt  for  a^jrieultural  purixises,  at  12  lire 83, 2:39  22 

Total ■ 1,556,532  05 

The  sum  of  80,420,205.47  lire  was  received  from  the  sale  of  salt,  from 
which  deducting  the  expensesj  13,579,242.18  lire,  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
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^7,036,924.14  lire.  These  figures  show,  in  the  cousuraption  of  salt,  an 
average  of  over  two  and  three-quarters  lire  to  each  person  in  Italy. 

Sailing  vessels  coming  to  the  Mediterranean  and  failing  to  procure 
new  charters  for  the  United  States  usually  call  in  at  Cagliari  and  fill  up 
with  salt,  rather  than  return  home  in  ballast. 

The  amount  of  marine  salt  exported  from  the  district  of  Cagliari  to  the 
United  States  for  the  last  three  quarters  of  1878,  according  to  the  United 
States  consular  agent  reports,  amounted  to  101,786  Italian  lire. 


6— STEEL  RAILS  IN  ITALY. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  much  capital  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails  and  other  railway  materials,  and 
•our  principal  roads  are  replacing  the  iron  with  steel  rails,  the  Allowing 
information  may  not  be  unimportant,  especially  as  it  is  derived  from  a 
very  careful  inquiry  into  the  subject,  and  from  the  best  railway  authority 
and  agents  of  European  manufacturers  in  Italy : 

The  three  most  important  railway  companies  in  Italy,  "Ferrovie  Alta 
Italia,"  *'  Strade  Ferrate  Romane,''  "  Strade  Ferrate  Meridionali,''  have 
decided  within  the  past  five  years  to  adopt  steel  rails,  and  mostly  steel 
fishplates. 

A  series  of  trials  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  form  which  ren- 
ders the  best  result  in  fishing  rails,  and  it  has  generally  been  considered 
that  the  angle  fish-plates,  supporting  suspended  joints,  preserve  the  line 
in  the  most  solid  state. 

The  Meridionali  railway  has  been  adopting,  with  very  good  results, 
rdils  12  meters  long,  which  reduces  the  coat  of  fish-plates,  bolts,  &c. 
Of  couise  the  angle  fish-plates,  weighing  about  9  kilos  (19.845  pounds), 
are  hea^ier  than  the  ordinary  plain  ones,  but  they  certainly  give  greater 
sustenance  to  the  joints,  and  help  to  secure  a  smoother  track ;  the  re- 
sults in  Italy  are  very  encouraging.  The  prices  for  steel  rails  have  been 
lately  exceedingly  low,  averaging  little  more  than  £6  sterling  per  ton, 
delivered  free  on  board  at  Italian  ports. 

Certain  large  Sheffield  manufacturers  of  steel  rails,  such  as  Brown, 
Bagley,  and  Dixon,  and  others  who  have  heretofore  furnished  most  of 
the  steel  rails  for  Italy,  have  not  quoted  such  low  figures,  preferring  to 
keep  up  their  old  standard  of  quality  and  price,  but  it  is  the  German 
and  Belgian  firms  that  have  quoted  the  exti^eme  prices,  being  so  hungry 
for  orders  that,  as  they  themselves  aver,  they  tender  below  cost  price  to 
secure  work  for  their  mills  in  preference  to  closing  them.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  best  able  to  judge  that  the  means  of  production  in  the  steel 
trade  have  been  so  much  augmented  that  the  requirements  in  Europe. 
And  in  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  will  be  for  some 
years  much  too  small  to  give  anything  like  full  employment  to  the  bulk 
•of  the  works.  A  fair  estimate  may  be  easily  obtained  of  the  quantity 
of  steel  material  requured  in  Europe  'during  the  next  few  years  by  the 
Department  acquiring  from  each  country  an  approximation  of  its  con- 
sumption. Ital3'^,  for  example,  will  probably  purchase  some  40,000  tons 
of  steel  rails  per  annum  during  the  next  five  years ;  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  England  c^n  produce  far  more  than  they  are  actually  using. 
The  French  railways  only  bought  last  year  from  their  native  manufact- 
urers about  137,000  tons  of  steel  rails,  so  that  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  means  of  production  in  Europe  is  far  beyond  the  presum- 
able demand.    It  is  consequently  to  be  deduced  that  the  depression 
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-which  has  existed  in  the  metallurgical  trade  during  the  last  three  years- 
will  not  be  removed  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  fuel  for  locomotives  used  here  is  for  the  most  part  the  manufac- 
tured briquettes,  composed  of  hard  and  soft  coal  and  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  tar.  The  combustion  of  this  fuel  requires,  of  course,  careful 
and  constant  attention,  and  as  the  engine  drivers  unfortunately  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  it,  a  greater  amount  of  smoke  attends  traveling 
in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  where  these  briquettes  are  not  used,  not  to  men- 
tion also  the  loss  in  proportion  of  caloric  power.  On  some  of  the  fireight 
engines  lignite  is  alone  employed. 

The  German  and  Belgian  railway  material  manufacturers  still  keep 
a  strong  hold  on  the  trade  in  Italy.  Prices  have  ranged  exceedingly 
low  during  the  year,  and  steel  rails  have  been  sold  at  a  little  above  £6 
per  ton,  free  on  board  at  Italian  ports ;  this  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  rule  of  some  £20  per  ton  of  four  years  ago.  The  South  Italian 
Eailway  Company  has  put  down  a  considerable  quantity  of  steel  rails 
12  meters  long  (about  40  feet),  and  the  results  of  a  sufficiently  extended 
experience  have  been  favorable.  Probably  this  length  will  be  fixed  as 
the  normal  one,  as  it  gives  a  more  solid  track,  and  saves,  of  course,  a 
large  proportion  of  fish-plates  and  bolts.  The  system  of  fishing  gen- 
erally adopted  is  by  stout  angle  fish-plates  of  steel  supporting  suspended 
joints.  I  think  there  is  a  solid  and  smooth  track  on  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Italian  railways  now,  owing  to  the  great  improvements 
adopted  during  the  last  four  years  in  the  way  of  steel  rails  and  angle 
steel  fish-plates. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons,  1  believe,  of  the  continued  success  of  the 
Geiman  and  Belgian  firms  in  securing  contracts  in  railway  material  is, 
that  they  have  foreseen  more  clearly  than  most  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers that  the  general  demand  for  such  material  in  Europe  would 
remain  far  below  the  means  of  the  total  productive  power  of  the  several 
manufacturing  countries.  I  have  certainly  found  that  the  rapid  decline 
in  prices  has  been  led  by  the  Germans  and  Belgians,  and  now  they  can 
export  from  Antwerp  and  Botterdam  at  rates  as  low,  and  sometimes 
lower,  than  the  English  get  from  their  most  busy  ports;  for  instance,,! 
may  mention  that  a  short  time  ago  a  parcel  of  10,000  steel  rails  was 
shipped  from  Antwerp  to  Italy  at  the  exceptionally  low  freight  of  10«. 
per  ton.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  in  fact  freely  stated  by  the  Germans 
themselves,  that  they  have  taken  many  contracts  at  a  loss,  but,  however 
this  may  be,  railway  material  makers  must  realize  the  disagreeable  fact 
that  they  have  from  henceforth,  whether  the  trade  is  good  or  bad,  t»  • 
compete  with  foreign  rivals  content  with  smaU  profits,  holding  fi>eer 
hands  over  their  workmen,  and  who  have  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment engineers  educated  in  technical  colleges  and  backed  by  sufficient 
capital. 

One  of  the  largest  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  Sheffield,  England,  iik 
reply  to  some  inquiries  made  by  me  on  this  subject,  attempts  to  explain 
that  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  not  being  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  German  and  Belgian  ftiitas  engaged  in  the  same  trade  is  the 
high  rates  of  freight  from  Sheffield  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  says : 

Regariling  Sheffield,  I  may  repeat  what  I  wrote  you  before,  viz,  that  as  long  as  the 
rate  of  carnage  to  and  from  Hnll  or  Goole,  on  heavy  goods,  remains  as  high  as  it  is, 
we  shall  stand  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in  our  competition  with  other  places.  I 
would  humbly  suggest  the  board  of  trade  should  appoint  an  engineer  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  Sheffield  chamber  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  in 
what  manner  this  very  important  manufacturing  center  could  be  placed  in  connection 
'with  the  sea  at  the  lowest  rates,  such  rates,  I  mean,  as  our  German  and  Belgian  rivals 
enjoy  for  much  greater  distances  than  S.'H  mile^  to  Goole  or  70-odd  to  Hull.  Perhaps 
if  the  actual  water  way  between  Sheffield  and  the  sea  were  worked  on  the  principles 
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advocated  lately  by  Mr.  Theophile  Finet  in  hi8  book  on  the  *' Exploitations  des- 
oananx  and  voles  navigables/'  ( Brussels),  a  great  economy  would  be  eifected.  Mr. 
Finet  states  that  all  important  canals  should  be  managed  on  the  sauw  principle  as  a 
railway  company,  that  is,  be  owned  and  worked  by  the  same  persons  having  "  trains'^ 
ef  boats  witn  small  steamers  leading  them  by  a  cable  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  as  is  done  with  many  canals  on  the  continent,  where  every  means  are  used  to 
effect  economy  both  for  carrying  goods  down  to  the  port  and  taking  ore  to  the  works. 
If  some  such  plan  were  carried  out  I  believe  that  Sheffield  would  soon  enjoy  a  rate  of 
'Ss,  to  3«.  6(2.,  instead  of  as  at  present  more  than  double  that  freight.  Something  should 
be  done  at  once  while  we  have  still  got  hold  of  the  trade  and  not  when  we  have  been* 
pushed  out  of  it. 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  English  manufacturers  are 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  enterprise  shown  of  late  by  their  continental 
neighbors.  The  last  locomotives  let  in  Italy  were  contrncted  for  by  a 
Bavarian  firm  at  1.20  frs.  per  kilo,  equal  to  £48  per  ton,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  very  low  price. 


7.— TAEIFFS  OF  ITALY— GENEKAL' AND  CONVENTIONAL. 

I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  Department  of 
State  a  table  showing  the  duties  levied  on  certain  categories  of  goods^ 
entering  Italy  under  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  tariff  of  December, 
1878,  as  compared  with  those  levied  under  the  Italian  general  tariff  of 
1878,  and  also  with  the  duties,  chiefly  conventional,  previously  in  force. 

By  the  commercial  treaty  with  Austro-Hungary  ninety-nine  headingi^ 
only  of  the  three  hundred  and  nine  into  which  the  Italian  general  tariff 
is  divided  are  bound.  The  ratification  of  this  treaty  of  commerce  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  most  favored  nation  bases  between  Italy  and 
France  and  Italy  and  Switzerland  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  a 
war  of  general  tariffs,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 

From  the  report  of  the  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  treaty 
between  Italy  and  Austria  Hungary,  taken  together  with  those  on  the 
treaty  between  Italy  and  France  which  the  French  chamber  'rejected 
last  year,  and  on  the  bill  for  the  new  general  tariff  which  became  law 
on  the  30th  of  May  last,  it  is  clear  what  course  Italian  economists  have 
decided  will  be  the  best  for  Italy  to  follow  in  the  regulation  of  her  com- 
mercial relations  with  other  countries.  Reciprocity  is  the  basis  of  their 
theory. 

The  Italian  general  tariff  of  1878  showed  an  increase  of  duty  on  the 
greater  number  of  imports  over  previous  rates,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  raw  materials  required  for  Italian  manufactures.  All  "  ad  va- 
lorem"  duties  were  abolished,  and  this  abolition  has  been  carefully 
maintained  in  the  new  treaty.  The  question  of  the  protectionist  ten- 
dency of  this  tariff',  which  has  been  asserted  and  denied,  need  not  be 
entered  upon  here.  A  principal  object  of  its  compilers,  after  reforming,, 
and,  if  yams  and  textile  fabrics  be  fxcepted,  generally  simplifying  the 
previous  nomenclature  and  doing  away  with  the  additional  d^imes,  ha& 
certainly  been  to  hold  the  power  of  obtaining  reductions  of  duty  in 
fevor  of  Italian  exports  to  other  countries,  as  is  apparent  from  the  rates 
leviable  under  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  tariff.  These  have  fallen 
back  on  many  articles  to  the  duties  previously  paid,  while  on  some  there 
is  a  decrease  of  duty. 

In  the  Italo-Austro-Hungarian  Treaty  the  important  category  of  cotton 
has  been  entirely  omitted,  and  for  manufactures  of  wool  but  three  head- 
ings are  included,  on  which  the  duties  are  as  follows: 

No.  32,  a.  Tissues  of  wool,  carded,  per  100  kilograms,  150  lire ;  ft,  tis- 
sues of  wool  carded,  per  100  kilograms  with  cotton  ways,  110  lire.  No. 
34.  Made-up  articles  of  wool,  as  the  tissue,  +  10  per  cent. 
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Under  the  former  conventional  tariff  tissues  of  wool  paid  160  lire  per 
100  kilop'ams,  or  10  per  cent.  Ad  valorem  duty  is  likely  to  press  hardly 
on  cheap  and  heavy  dry  jj:oo(1s,  while  the  diminution  of  the  specific  duty 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  lighter  and  tine  articles,  but  only  in  those  cases 
whei'e  it  is  below  the  former  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty.  For  made- 
up  articled  of  wool  there  is  in  any  case  an  increase  of  duty  of  10  per  cent., 
as  under  the  former  tariif  these  articles  paid  as  the  tissue  of  which  they 
are  made.  The  same  remark  applies  to  made-up  articles  of  flax  and 
hemii. 

The  catef^ory  of  iron  and  steel  shows  the  following  changes  on  the  old 
tariff: 

Lire, 

No.56,c.  Iron,  cast,  worked,  planed -f-0.40 

No.  58,  b.  Iron  in  rods,  5  millimeters  or  less  m  diameter,  and  bars  of  aU  dimen- 
sions  — 0. 10 

No.  ,58,  d.  Iron  in  plates  less  than  4  millimeters  in  thickness —  1. 75 

No.  59.     Iron  and  steel  forged  in  axle-trees 4-0. 07 

No.  60.     Iron  and  steel  rails  for  railways .  •  -  - -j-  1.  <J5 

No.  61.      Iron  works : 

a.  Plain -f  0.45 

b.  Fitted  up  with  other  metals • 4-^-15 

No. 62.     Tin  plate: 

a.  Not  worked -f  1.50 

b.  Worked +  1.00 

No.  63.      Steel: 

a.      In  bars,  rods,  and  plates,  according  to  size  and  thickness  (regime  of 

iron  wire) .       —  5. 8.")  to  —  9. 23 

0.      Otherwise  wrought 15. 10 

(Except  in  springs) -|-1.90 

No.  64: 

a.  Scythes  and  reaping-hooks -f  0. 75 

b.  Tools,  instruments,  &c -f-  2. 75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  steel  in  rods,  bars,  plates,  and  steel  wire  now 
enjoy  the  regime  of  iron,  by  which  a  good  diminntion  of  duty  has  been 
obtained. 

In  machinery,  fixed  steam-engines  pay  the  previous  duty  of  6  lire  per 
100  kilograms,  with  the  advantage  of  including  their  boilers.  There  is 
an  increase  of  2  lire  on  the  duty  on  agricultural,  artistic,  and  industnal 
machines  in  general,  and  a  diminution  of  1  lira  on  machines  for  spin- 
ning textiles.  Detaehed  boilers,  cylindrical  and  spherical,  submit  to  an 
increase  of  2  lire.  8teel  boilers  enjoy  a  decrease  of  4  lire  on  the  pre- 
vious rates  of  duty. 

The  chief  diminution  Italy  has  obtained  in  the  import  duties  imposed 
by  the  Austrian  general  tariif,  apart  from  what  relates  to  the  natural 
products  of  the  soil  (refers  especially  to  this  district  of  Tuscany),  is  upon 
the  Tuscan  straw  manufactures,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  silk 
tissues  of  300  lire  per  100  kilograms  to  200  lire.  This  reduction  of  the 
Austrian  import  duty  on  straw  goods  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  trade  in  that  line  of  goods  between  this  district  and  Austria,  and  in 
consequence  will  naturally  have  the  effect  of  enhancing  the  values  on 
straw  hats  and  materials,  and  effect  to  some  degree  the  American  pur- 
chaser in  this  market. 

In  establishing  her  new  general  tariff  with  its  increased  rates,  Italy 
has  abolished  the  10  percent,  war  duty,  the  5  percent,  forwarding  dues, 
and  the  statistic  lights,  which  vary  according  to  locality,  yielded  about 
1,500,000  lire  annually. 

In  closing  this  report  I  beg  to  express  my  acknowledgments  and 
thanks  to  Mr.  Oolnaghi,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul,  for  valuable 
information  and  statistics  furnished  me. 

J.  SCHUYLER  CROSBY. 
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THE  EAW  SILK  INDUSTEY  OF  MILAK 
A  report  by  Consul  Crain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  in  reference  to  the  raw  silk 
industry  of  this  consular  district. 

The  table  below,  prepared  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Milan,  shows  the  product  of  cocoons  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  Lombardy  for  the  year  1879,  the  quantity  of  silk- worm  eggs 
employed,  and  the  average  prices. 

Statement  showing  the  product  of  cocoons  in  the  several  districts  of  Lombardy. 
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Disiricto  of , 
Lombardy.  ! 


^Ouneei. 
Bergamo  ...  I  5,  QUO 
Breecla '    4,073 


Chlaveuna 
Comot  j 

Como , 

Lecco  .. 

Vareee . 

Crema 

liantua  . . 
MiUn: 

Milan.. 

Lodi  ... 
Paria 


Total. 


241 

1,000 

3,000 

74B 

1,882 

25,000 

1,611 

4.400 

767 


Pi 


1 


a 


EiloM.    KUot.  Ounces. 

30,  000  <  6.  00  ,  70,  000 

41,335  10.14  109,764 

4,147  17.20  I     4,308 


14,280  ,14.28 

36,000  ;i2.oo 

38, 534  j5l.  50 

16, 945  8. 47 

306,  000  <12.  00 

17,858  11.08 
72,  300  116. 43 
18,388  23.96 


34,000 
19,000 
11,677 
68,881 
75,000 

104,840 
8,400 
10,750 


KUoB. 
820,000 
1.  013,  920 
79,849 

485,720 
228,000 
192,669 
559,732 
750,000 


1,308,145  12.47 
104,750  12.47 
193.667    18.01 


KUos. 
11.71 
9.23 
18.53 

14.28 
12.00 
16.50 
8.12 
10.00 


47, 722  588, 787  516, 620  5, 936, 512 
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Ounce*. 

75,000 

113,837 

4,549 

35,000 
22,000 
12,425 
70,763 
100,000 

106, 451 
12,800 
11,  517 


KHoB. 
I  850,000 
|1, 055, 315 
83,996 

I  500,000 

I  264,000 

231,203 

579,677 

1,050,000 

1, 326, 003 
177,050 
212, 055 


564,342 


1L33  I 
:  9.27 
18.46  ' 

'14. 28  ! 
12.00  ' 
18.60  ! 

!  a  13 

10.50 

112.45 

13.83 
I1&41 


6, 325, 299  I . 


Lire. 
4.93 
4.74 
4.63  I 

5.26  ! 
5.22  , 
5.22 
4.54  . 

5.32  : 

I 
5.21  I 
5.01 
4.44 


Lire, 
4, 191, 775 
5,010,459 

389,154 

2,680,000 
1,378,080 
1,206.879 
2,603.801 
5^583,609 

6,008,475 
888.083 
941,732 

.31,732.077 


Provinces. 
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1     <M 

•3    • 

1     © 

II 

yield 
coons. 
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t 
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i    1 

■< 
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1        H 

KfMters. 

Piedmont 29,269 

Lignria    5,324 

Lombardy 23,527 

Venice 23,464 

Emilia 20,615 

Tascany \  24,053 

Marche )  i 

TJmbria V  31,254 

Comarca ) 

Neapolitan  prov- 1 

inces !  85.316 

^SicUy j  29,«41 

Sardinia |  24,342 

Total  ^.).  296,305 
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Lire. 

4.98 

20,674,341 

5.40 

297,000 

6.02 

31, 732, 077 

5.57 

19,  834. 645 

5.83 

8,  581, 731 

6.27 

3, 819,  036 

5.97 

6, 995, 717 

4.10 
4.20 


5,802.564 
703,600 


Yield. 
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Kitoe. 

14L99 
10.33 

268.85 

151. 74 
71.69 
25.38 

34.30 


16.57 
5.73 


^^ 


Kilos. 
1L72 
0.67 
17.07 
12.19 
6.79 
3.24 

4.59 


20.03 
0.93 


Yalne  of  pro- 
duct. 


Lire.  Lire. 
706.36;  5a  36 
55.79!  a  60 
1,348.75  85.06 
845.32  67.94 
419.52  30.63 
158.78  20.26 

223.87   27.41 


68.01 
24.06, 


&84 
3.91 


13.464,106     18,931,049  ,  5.20     98,440,611  I    68.35  |      7.03       382.23  36t  56 


The  total  product  of  raw  silk  in  Italy  for  the  year  1879  is  estimated  at 
1,200,000  kilograms,  which  compares  with  that  of  the  ten  preceding 
years,  as  follows : 

Kilograms. 

1869 : 2,150.000 

1870 3,180,(100 

1871 3,473,000 
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KilograniB. 

1872 3,lii5,000 

1873 2,960.000 

1874 :...  3,430,000 

1875...- 3,073,000 

1876 1,000,000 

1877 1,853,000 

1878 1,900,000 

The  prospect  of  the  yield  of  cocoons  for  the  present  year  is  good. 
The  weather  has  been  thus  far  favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
worm,  now  in  its  second  stage,  and  the  mulberry  leaf  is  plentiful  and  good. 

The  value  of  declared  exports  of  raw  silk  fi[X)m  this  district  to  the 
United  States  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1879,  as  shown  by  my 
report  of  that  date,  was  $306,024.44.  Much  is  shipped  indirectly  and 
not  declared  here. 

DUNHAM  J.  GRAIN. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Milauy  May  20,  1880. 


MEXICO. 

TARIFF  AND  CONTRABAND  LAWS  OF  MEXICO. 

Report  of  Consul  Trowhrid{ie,  of  Vera  Crttz^  on  the  tariff  and  contraband 
laws  of  Mexico  and  the  hinderances  to  American  trade  with  tJuit  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  my  commercial  report  for  1879. 

Inasmuch  as  the  transactions  in  the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  have  had 
but  little  change  in  kind,  quantity,  or  quality  of  articles  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  port  during  the  current  year,  I  desire  to  diverge 
from  the  beaten  path,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  call  attention  to  severid 
points  affecting  the  interests  of  all  those  who  do  business  with  Mexico, 
or  who  may  wish  to  enter  into  commercial  relations  with  this  counti^. 
These  points,  if  fully  amplified,  will  extend  these  pages  as  much  as  wul 
be  proper:  and,  if  heeded  by  those  most  pecunianly  interested,  will  be 
of  infinitely  more  benefit  to  them  than  all  else  I  could  say.  Any  person 
wanting  to  know  the  resources  of  Mexico,  her  products,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, laws,  schools,  agriculture,  mines,  government,  religions,  revolu- 
tions, climate,  seasons,  health,  and  hundreds  of  other  things  of  interest 
and  value  to  know,  can  be  satisfied  on  those  points  by  reading  the  re- 
ports furnished  by  the  ministers  and  consuls  who  have  resid^  in  the 
country  and  elaborately  reported  from  year  to  year  on  them  for  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years.  And  he  who  takes  the  pains  to  investigate  will 
find  little  change,  except  in  government  and  the  produce  of  coffee,  in 
any  of  the  heads  of  inquiry  during  all  that  time.  Hence  I  pass  them  to 
other  matters  not  so  frequently  discussed. 

THE  tariff  law. 

The  Mexican  Congress  established  a  code  of  laws  to  govern  the  duties 

on  imports,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 1872.    The  decrees,  edicts, 

and  orders,  by  Couj^ress  and  tlie  President  clothed  with  facultadesex- 

iraorditiarias^  or  ample  faculties,  all  refer  to  this  standard  ot*  I.S72  as 

a  basis  for  criticisms  or  change,  yet  the  standard  still  stands  in  name, 
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although  terribly  deformed  in  significance.  These  "ample  faculties'' 
voted  to  the  President  on  many  occasions  gave  his  orders  plenary  powers 
the  same  as  though  Congress  had  sanctioned  them,  and  he  has  from 
time  to  time  so  changed  the  original  code  that  one  would  hardly  recog- 
nize the  first  bom.  In  one  order  (aclaradon)  President  Lerdo  on 
March  30, 1876, "  decreed"  that  reformations  should  be  eflFected  on  86 
articles  at  one  time.  And  now  we  have  171  aclaradones  goVemiug 
various  articles  of  this  code,  so  there  is  really  very  little  of  the  work 
left  which  the  Congress  of  1872  did.  All  this  is  very  proper  if  the 
changes  were  so  made  as  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  obscure  parte 
of  the  original  law.  But  unfortunately  that  is  not  the  effect  generally 
produced.  Books  of  the  code  have  been  issued  and  frequent  reissues, 
<^ed  revisions,  followed ;  but  they  gave  the  original  law  in  the  text, 
with  "  aclaracioneiP  added  as  an  appendix,  and  the  meaning  is  so  obscure, 
the  wording  so  ambiguous,  that  there  is  no  concert  of  opinion,  even  among 
the  oflBcials  collecting  the  revenue,  as  to  the  meaning  of  many  of  these 
^^aclaraciones".  The  importer  learns  that  they  mean  fines  and  increased 
4luties,  fines  running  to  as  high  as  $600,  and  single  duties  averaging 
nearly  88  per  cent,  on  cost,  while  double  duties  would  be  near  176  per 
cent. 

AMBIGUITY  OF  THE  TARIFF  LAW. 

They  collect  duties  on  the  square  meter,  kilogram,  miliar,  dozen,  sin- 
•gle  piece,  pairs,  gross,  as  convenience  may  demand. 

There  are  persons  here  now  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  who  have 
held  high  office  in  the  custom-house  service,  and  who  hence  know  the 
law  and  how  it  is  applied,  who  are  as  frequently  fined  and  have  double 
-or  treble  duties  to  pay  as  are  other  merchants. 

I  cite  this  as  a  proof  that  the  laws  are  ambiguous  and  incomprehen- 
sible, and  that  all  merchants  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  construction  any 
•one  can  put  upon  the  significance  of  many  sections,  who  has  the  power 
or  official  trust  to  exercise  in  the  case.  For  instance,  a  responsible 
ihouse  in  Vera  Cruz  gave  an  order  in  France  for  a  common  article  of 
iiooks  and  eyes,  which  were  whitened  or  ^'  washed,"  and  called  in  France 
^  hooks  and  eyes  argente";  the  merchant  declared  them  as  common 
hooks  and  eyes,  which  pay  a  duty  of  19  cents  a  kilogram,  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  arrival,  but  they  were  pronounced  silver  or 
plated  silver,  which  pays  $1.15  a  kilogram,  and  he  was  fined  for  making 
a  false  declaration  and  double  duty  imposed  ($2.30  a  kilogram),  making 
a  difference  of  over  $3,000  on  the  entry.  He  could  have  corrected  hw 
declaration  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival  of  the  goods,  provided 
he  had  not  attempted  to  enter  them  on  his  declaration  iirst  made,  and 
by  paying  $1.53  a  kilogram.  But  having  made  a  true  declaration,  and 
knowing  they  were  not  silver  or  even  plated,  he  wanted  them  to  enter  on 
their  merited  grade  and  at  19  cents  a  kilogram. 

ADVICE  TO  AMERICAN  SHIPPERS. 

A  year  ago,  in  my  annual  report,  I  gave  some  rules  for  merchants  in 
the  United  States  to  go  by  in  making  entry  of  goods  into  Mexico,  and 
among  those  rules  was  the  following.  I  should  say,  before  quoting,  that 
I  offered  those  rules  after  consulting  what  I  considered  competent  and 
honorable  Mexican  authority  and  law,  but  which  resulted  disastrously 
to  some  who  followed  the  direction  quoted. 

<<I.  Consult  a  Mexican  consul  on  these  regulations  and  follow  in- 
structions carefully  to  the  letter.'' 
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To  follow  this  recommendation  would  be  well  if  the  consul  and  the' 
custom-house  officials  put  the  same  construction  on  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  article  imported.  But  the  consul,  not  being  a  merchant  of  all 
departments  of  importations  from  all  countries,  takes  the  descriptions 
and  names  furnished  in  his  location  as  the  proper  ones,  and  honestly  in- 
tends to  give  wholesome  and  correct  advice  and  instructions.  But  on 
entry  the  goods  are  known  here  by  another  name  which  may  change  the 
tariff  rates  immensely;  then  lines,  double  duties,  lawsuits,  and  deten- 
tions result.  A  merchant  fiom  the  United  States  must  use  the  same 
nomenclature  recognized  here;  they  in  Europe  understand  this  and  ga 
accordingly.  What  we  call  '^muslin"  in  the  United  States  is  here^ 
known  as  ^'  madapolam,''  "  calico,"  or  "  shirting,"  and  pays  9  cents  per- 
square  meter,  while  if  declared  as  muslin  it  will  be  recognized  to  mean 
"jaconets,"  or  "  lawns,"  which  pay  16  cents  per  square  meter.  If  we  say 
"  calico,"  they  take  the  expression  to  mean  a  9  cent  square  meter,  but 
finding  it  "prints"  with  a  14  cents  square  meter  duty,  they  fine  you^ 
and  double  the  duty  to  28  cents  per  square  meter.  They  allow  forty- 
eight  hours  to  correct  declarations,  provided  that  the  correction  does, 
not  change  the  tariff  rate  10  per  cent.  Any  of  the  examples  above^ 
cited  would  be  much  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  declaration  can 
be  changed,  however,  by  choosing  the  highest  rate  in  controversy  and 
adding  thereto  33  per  cent.  So  in  reality  the  privilege  of  correcting  a 
declaration  is  absolutely  a  farce,  and  merchants  seldom  avail  themselves 
of  the  so-called  privilege.  They  must  make  the  declaration,  and  do  so 
usually  wondering  what  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  such  a  school  should  produce  "scientific  smugglars"!  If  a 
declaration  by  mistake,  clerical  or  otherwise,  sets  forth  a  low  duty  arti- 
cle when  it  is  in  reality  a  high  one,  then  a  fine  and  double  the  high 
rate  are  imposed ;  whereas  if  the  same  kind  of  mistake  is  reversed  and  a 
high  rated  article  is  described  when  it  is  in  reality  a  low  duty  article, 
then  the  original  high  rate  declaration  is  held  and  the  duty  so  collected. 
Merchants  here  are  in  the  habit  of  instructing  those  of  whom  they  or- 
der goods  to  put  the  name  only  on  the  invoice,  as  for  instance  "  one  doz. 
watches,"  and  to  have  the  description,  kind,  &c.,  clearly  and  fully  writ- 
ten to  them.  They  know  they  will  be  fined,  because  the  consul  will  re- 
port the  invoice  as  not  being  complete,  but  they  know  that  this  is  gen- 
erally far  better  than  that  the  declaration  should  differ  with  the  goods. 
On  arrival  they  declare  so  as  name,  kind,  weight,  value,  4&c.,  shall  com- 
l)ort  with  the  local  nomenclature,  &c. 

It  is  plain  from  the  foregoing  as  well  as  from  what  will  follow,  that  an 
importer  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  and  informed  on  the  local 
usages  of  the  port  of  entry,  or  he  had  better  trust  his  entries  to  local 
merchants,  consulting  them  in  his  orders,  in  order  to  save  trouble  and 
heavy  losses. 

There  are  1,378  articles  on  which  import  dues  are  collected  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  genius  of  mankind  is  constantly  producing  new  ones,  not 
included  in  the  said  list  of  1,378.  If  something  is  imported  not  specific- 
ally named  and  described  in  the  tariff  code,  then  it  is  rated  as  some  re- 
sembling substance ;  but  because  it  is  not  that  substance  a  fine  is  im- 
posed, and  usually  the  hievitable  double  duties  as  well.  For  instance, 
celluloid  was  declared  by  the  merchant  as  such  according  to  invoice;  but 
the  code  said  nothing  of  celluloid,  so  the  resembling  rate  of  class  was  a 
question  as  to  whether  they  sliould  call  it  bone,  at  29  cents  per  kilogram, 
or  ivory,  at  82.20  per  kilogram.  It  was  classed  with  the  latter^  with 
consequences,  but  being  referred  to  higher  authority  was  honored  with  an 
"aclaraciou,"  and  is  now  admitted  as  celluloid  with  specific  tariff. 
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REVISION  OF  TARIFF  LAWS. 

The  last  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  was  issued  late  in  last  December, 
compiising  regulations  for  the  introduction  of  these  1,378  dutiable  arti- 
cles and  the  63  on  the  free  list  and  the  collection  of  revenue  thereon. 
Since  then  over  70  changes  and  amendments  have  been  effected,  radi- 
cally altering  the  published  code  in  many  essential  ways,  and  often  going 
into  immediate  operation.  Hence,  if  an  American  merchant  ships  goods 
to  Mexico  guided  by  the  letter  of  this  book  and  not  comx)lying  with  these 
subsequent  changes,  which  may  not  have  been  able  to  reach  him  before 
he  shipped  them,  he  is  liable  to  fines  and  double  duties  foi^  all  his  best 
and  most  honorable  intentions.  This  book  of  tariff  regulations  is  issued 
by  the  chief  clerk  in  the  finance  department,  and  is  by  all  received  as 
the  best  authority  on  this  complex  subject.  The  63  articles  on  the  so- 
call^  free  list  have  their  snaretraps  and  pitfalls  surrounding  them,  but 
the  difiQculties  attending  their  introduction  are  infinitely  less  than  those 
hovering  incessantly  over  the  dutiable  goods.  The  tariff  recognizes 
gross  and  net  weights  and  measures,  and  revenues  are  collected  on  each 
according  to  stipulated  regulation.  Most  of  the  drugs  and  medicines  are 
listed  to  pay  revenue  on  net  weight  or  measure,  but  when  the  merchant 
enters  his  net  bottle  of  Florida  water,  for  instance,  intending  to  pay 
duty  for  the  4  ounces  of  fluid  as  net,  he  is  met  with  a  bill  of  tariff  cover- 
ing the  bottle,  cork,  label,  and  fluid  contents,  and  told  that  the  subtracted 
gross  is  the  case,  straw,  and  packing  material  in  which  the  articles  came. 
Pages  of  tariff  books  are  devoted  to  this  list  of  articles  dutiable  on  net 
weight,  and  one  is  constantly  led  to  believe  that  it  means  what  it  says, 
untU  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  list,  when  you  are  told,  in  a  short  notf 
printed  in  small  type,  that  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  preceding 
list  are  understood  to  count  in  as  medicines  or  arugs  the  bottle,  paper, 
or  immediate  covering  of  the  article  contained,  which  really  and  radi- 
cally upsets  that  part  of  the  net  weight  schedule,  and  is  nearly  always 
overlooked  by  i)ersons  making  the  fln$t  entry  of  their  goods  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  trap  which  catches  the  unwary  and  fills  the  pockets  of  the  offi- 
cials who  attend  it,  as  all  the  fines  go  to  them. 

It  is  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  enforcement  of  fines  which  demor- 
alize the  local  officials,  and  create  more  vexatious  and  injustice  than  all 
the  other  sources  of  trouble.  The  most  frivolous  and  contradictory  ex- 
cuses are  resorted  to  that  they  may  be  collected.  They  constitute  a  kind 
of  official  autocracy,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  hypertechnical,  which, 
with  the  acknowledged  ambiguity  of  the  Spanish  language,  is  capable  of 
all  shades  of  constructions,  each  yielding  a  prolific  crop  of  fines^  which 
the  importer  has  to  meet.  I  am  not  drawing  an  angry,  prejudiced,  or 
highly-colored  picture,  or  one  from  imagination,  but  giving  facts  gath^«d 
•  firom  multitudinous  experiences  of  importers.  I  would  give  cases  and 
names  to  sustain  my  assertions  if  I  could  do  so  without  calling  down 
retaliating  vengeance  on  those  giving  the  information. 

There  are  articles  which  pay  on  absolute  net  weight  and  measure. 
Ink  pays  on  only  the  ink^  if  in  plain  bottles  or  cans.  But  a  fancy  label, 
a  metallic  wafer  on  cork,  or  the  most  frivolous  embellishment  changes 
its  whole  privilege,  and  a  duty  of  29  cents  per  kilogram,  usually  doubled, 
is  charged  on  bottle,  packing,  and  case.  A  case  in  point,  and  now  on 
hand:  An  old  house  or  firm  here  ordered  from  an  old  house  in  France, 
from  whom  the  Vera  Cruz  house  had  for  years  been  ordering  a  certain 
kind  of  ink,  among  other  articles,  five  hhds.  of  the  same  small  bot- 
tles of  ink.    The  Frenchman  filled  the  order  to  the  letter  in  four  hhds. 
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and  the  fifth  he  filled  with  the  same  ink  at  the  same  price,  but 
the  bottles  had  a  trifling  difference  in  shape — eight  sides  in  place  of  six. 
or  vice  versa,  with  foil  brass  to  secure  the  cork.  The  import  dues  woulil 
be  on  each  hhd.  about  $58,  on  net  ink.  The  importer  read  the  French- 
man's letter,  explaining  his  improved  ink-bottles,  to  the  customs  oflScials; 
but  they  made  the  (Escovery  that  this  one  hhd.  contained  "bottles 
with  ink,"  instead  of,  as  declared,  *4nk  in  bottles."  He  was  adjudged 
guilty  of  attempting  to -defraud  the  customs,  and  assessed  double  duties 
on  all  five  hhds.,  on  the  hhds.,  straw,  bottles,  ink,  and  wrappings,  mak- 
ing the  duties,  fines,  &c.,  amount  to  over  $5,500,  in  place  of  $290.  The  mer- 
-chant  ordered  a  certain  thing,  such  as  he  had  been  long  dealing  in. 
The  house  in  France,  in  filling  the  order,  aimed  to  compliment  his  old 
customer  by  giving  him  at  the  same  cost  the  same  article  more  tastily 
^*done  up."  There  was  no  intended  crime  either  in  the  French  or  Vera 
Cruz  houses,  but  one  would  conclude  from  the  decision  that  "bottles 
with  ink"  struck  at  the  vitality  of  the  constitution,  while  "ink  in 
bottles"  were  comparatively  innocent  articles.  If  this  transaction  had 
happened  one  month  later,  or  when  the  "contraband  law"  had  gone  into 
effect,  then  the  merchant  would  be  not  only  compelled  to  pay  the  $5,500, 
but  be  fined  from  $100  to  $1,000,  and  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  at 
hard  work  for  from  six  months  to  five  years^  and  have  his  name  pub- 
lished abroad,  in  every  country  in  which  reside  Mexican  <5on8uls,  as  a 
criminal  working  out  his  sentence.  This,  I  admit,  is  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  is  a  true  one,  and  so  recent  that  the  fine  is  not  yet  paid,  the  mer- 
chant contesting  it  in  the.  couits.  But  he  will  have  more  still  to  pay,  or 
all  i)rccedents  go  for  naught. 

Another  case.  An  American  citizen  came  here  from  England  with 
invoices  of  toilet-ware,  fancy  soaps,  some  machinery  (free),  beer,  &c. 
The  whole  invoice  amounted  in  costs  abroad  to  near  $1,200.  He  had 
consulted  a  Mexican  consular  officer  in  England  as  to  how  he  should 
proceed,  and  as  to  his  tariff  fees,  and  came  fully  prepared  to  meet  them, 
as  he  thought.  He  had  to  pay  in  fines  and  double  duties  about  $2,850. 
He  was  able  to  sell  everything  he  had  for  less  than  $2,000,  and  to  bor- 
row money  enough  to  finish  paying  his  duties  and  to  get  back  home, 
being  "perfectly  well  satisfied  to  remain  there  for  all  time  to  come." 

Glass  pays  19  cents  per  kilogram ;  brass,  manufactured,  pays  43 
cents  per  kilogram ;  glass  lamps,  with  manufactured  brass  enough  to 
compose  the  burner,  is  classed  as  all  brass,  and  at  43  cents  per  kilogram. 
It  is  considered  perfectly  legitimate  to  import  the  lamp  and  burners 
separate,  each  paying  their  respective  duties  of  19  and  43  cents  per 
kilogTam,  and  on  clearance  to  put  them  together  here. 

If  we  expect  to  succeed  in  sending  our  country's  produce  into  foreign 
countries  to  find  markets  and  consumption,  we  must  also  expect  that 
our  country's  interested  citizens  will  go  or  send  competent  persons  to 
look  after  said  produce  in  those  foreign  countries.  Their  honest  pur- 
poses should  be  protected  and  defended.  In  most  countries  this  defense 
and  protection  can  be  found  in  the  laws,  duly  executed,  of  the  said 
<}Ountry.  It  is  not  so  here.  In  importing  dutiable  goods  into  this 
country  your  protection  lies  in  your  knowledge  of  the  business  on  which 
you  embark.  A  venture,  as  a  rule,  is  a  loss.  Local  personal  knowledge 
is  best,  and  for  this  reason  the  Germans  have  best  succeeded  in  Mexico. 
They  have  an  agent  of  years  of  experience  at  whatever  port  they  enter 
iheir  goods,  and  this  agent's  directions  and  advice  are  faithfully  fol- 
lowed. The  Americans  should  do  the  same,  and  must  do  so  if  we  gain 
this  field. 
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AMERICAN  VESSELS  AT  MEXICAN  PORTS. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  gave  the  regulations  requiring  vessels  to 
bring  manifests,  receipts,  bills  of  health,  &c.,  duly  authenticated  by  a 
Mexican  consul  or  two  honorable  merchants,  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate fines,  detentions,  and  other  losses.  Since  then  experience  hs& 
taught  me  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  lefim  from  the  consul  that  the 
vessel  is  not  denounced  as  containing  contral^and  goods  if  possible. 
Two  vessels,  the  Sarah  Ann,  of  New  York,  and  the  George  Peabody,  of 
New  Orleans,  were  denounced,  and  word  to  that  effect  reached  here 
before  the  -vessels.  The  accusations  were  false  and  malicious,  and 
doubtless  made  to  injure  those  vessels  and  to  divert  their  freights  to 
other  ships.  Neither  of  them  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  contraband  on 
board.  I  also  learned  that  the  Nellie  Ware  is  denounced,  which  has 
not  yet  arrived,  and  her  destination  given  as  to  where  she  is  to  land 
her  contraband,  saying  that  "  she  is  to  land  her  goods  at  the  same 
place  the  Sarah  Ann  landed  hers,  at  theBarra  de  Jesus  Maria  and  Soto 
de  Marina,  between  Tampico  and  Matamoras — 200  packages  contra- 
band." The  log-book  of  the  Sarah  Ann  proves  she  did  not  go  there, 
nor  touch  at  any  port  or  place  until  she  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz.  She  was 
guarded  and  searched  with  relentless  vigilance,  but  no  contraband 
found,  and  the  annoyance  of  being  held  as  in  disbonorable  trade,  with  a 
few  days'  detention,  was  all  this  vessel  suffered.  But  the  Peabody  was 
not  so  fortunate.  She  duly  cleared,  with  all  papers  required,  from  Mo- 
bQe,  with  an  assorted  cargo,  for  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Vera  Cruz.  On 
arriving  at  Tampico  she  was  boarded  by  an  armed  guard,  had  all  of  her 
freight  searched,  even  that  for  Tuxpan  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  roughly 
and  discourteously  treated  at  Tampico — had  to  take  two  armed  guards 
thence  to  Tuxpan.  On  her  way  to  Tuxpan,  and  while  upon  the  high 
sea,  ten  miles  from  land,  and  with  her  flag  floating,  she  was  arrested  by 
a  Mexican  man-of-war,  the  Independencia,  by  a  shot  across  her  bow, 
ordered  to  heave  to,  was  boarded,  and  ordered  "  to  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible  to  Tuxpan,  and  if  she  deviated  from  her  course,  they  would 
sink  her  with  their  cannon."  She  had  no  contraband  on  board,  as  all 
their  searchings  proved  at  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  as  is 
sworn  to  by  the  master  and  mate  of  the  Peabody. 

After  she  had  been  permitted  to  discharge  her  Tuxpan  freight  she  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  but  the  captain  objected,  because  his 
crew  were  sick  and  his  vessel  disabled  by  having  her  cross-tree  of  the 
foremast  broken  and  her  rudder  in  a  useless  condition.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  and,  after  crossing 
the  bar,  was  towed  to  this  place  by  the  Independencia.  The  armed 
guards  were  all  the  time  on  board  from  her  arrival  at  Tampico  until  she 
was  discharged  at  Vera  Cruz.  Here  they  sealed  up  every  hatch,  locker, 
and  cabin  in  the  vessel.  They  discharged  the  cargo  without  the  consent 
of  the  captain,  and  while  he  was  not  on  board.  They  ordered  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  seals,  and  then  fined  the  captain  $500  for  it.  They  took 
two  looking-glasses  and  six  pictures  from  the  vessel,  listed  on  the  store 
list  as  furniture  belonging  there.  The  master,  *Tuan  Demetrio,  protested 
and  executed  affidavits  before  me,  and  the  complaints,  x)rotest8,  and  aflS- 
davits  forwarded  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  Mexico  for  ad- 
justment. 

The  Eveline,  of  '^ew  York,  was  seized  and  confiscated  at  Tampico 
last  year  because  the  captain  had  contraband  on  board.  Tlie  Mexican 
law  does  not  hold  the  ship  in  time  of  peace,  except  under  three  condi- 
tions, neither  of  which  three  conditions  had  she  violated.    I  was  sent  to 
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investigate  this  case,  and  hence  know  personally  of  what  I  write.  The 
goods  and  captain  and  recelvem  of  the  goods  (contraband)  were  responsi- 
ble, but  not  the  vessel.  But  the  receivers  of  the  goods  being,  some  of 
them,  custom-house  high  officials,  who  were  just  then  being  visited  by 
an  inspector  and  in  great  danger  of  being  detected  by  him,  cried  "  stop 
thief  against  the  ship  to  clear  themselves,  and  the  Eveline  was  seized. 
The  judge  trying  the  cause  has  an  indictment  for  murder  he  committed 
in  this  State  still  pending  against  him,  and  in  the  Eveline  case  acted  as 
witness,  lawyer,  and  judge  against  her,  and  hence  succeeded  in  con- 
demning the  vessel.  She  was  old  and  of  small  valuej  hence  the  owners 
in  New  York  abandoned  the  cause  rather  than  to  follow  it  to  higher 
courts  with  the  consequent  expenses  and  uncertainties.  The  confisca- 
tion was  an  outrage  nevertheless. 

The  American' schooner  Ulrica  R.  Smith,  of  Machias,  Me.,  came  here 
from  Xew  York  with  assorted  cargo,  and,  having  met  strong  storms  at 
sea,  threw  her  deck  load  overboard  to  lighten  and  save  the  vessel,  crew, 
and  cargo  under  hatches.  When  she  arrived  the  officials  made  their 
visit,  and  the  master  told  them  the  circumstances  of  the  throwing  over- 
board the  said  deck  load,  and  asked  them  what  steps  he  should  take  in 
the  matter  They  told  him  to  go  and  see  the  collector  and  the  United 
States  consul.  lie  did  so,  and  the  collector  fined  him  $700  for  not  mak- 
ing his  declaration  before  leaving  his  vessel  and  having  it  witnessed  by 
his  crew.  He  protested  against  paying  the  fine,  setting  forth  his  con- 
versation with  the  officers  on  board  in  his  protest.  Said  officers  denied 
the  conversation,  although  witnessed  by  the  whole  crew.  The  case  was 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Foster,  who  failed  to  have  the  fine  remitted,  although 
he  presented  the  wrongs  the  fine  perpetrated  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  They  accused  the  captain  with  landing  the  missing  cargo  at  some 
place  not  a  port  of  entry  as  contraband.  That  act;,  if  it  had  been  accom- 
plished, would  justly  have  confiscated  the  vessel,  it  being  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Mexican  law,  before  referred  to,  which  condemns  the  ship,  as 
well  as  cargo  and  those  concerned  therein.  The  fact  that  they  did  not 
proceed  against  the  vessel  proves  the  groundlessness  of  their  accusation. 
They  made  no  attempt  to  define  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  the  al- 
leged landing,  and  place<l  the  case  for  the  captain  to  prove  that  he  had 
not  done  so,  ignoring,  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence  of  his  crew  and  log- 
book as  interested  witnesses.  These  things  have  not  always  been  so^ 
nor  are  all  the  vessels  coming  here  subjected  to  such  indignities. 

THE  CONTRABAND  LAW. 

This  law  was  enacted  *lune  5,  1879,  and  has  13  sections,  12  of  which 
passed  the  house  and  senate ;  the  13th  passed  the  senate,  but  not  the 
house ;  still,  all  13  sections  received  the  approbation  of  the  President, 
and  are  recognized  as  valid  law.  The  fearful  penalties  this  law  imposes 
on  those  who  are  more  likely  to  be  innocent  than  guilty  caused  the 
merchants  of  this  city  to  close  their  houses  until  a  commission  could 
explain  their  grievances  to  the  President  and  obtain  modifications  and 
specific  definitions,  which  were  only  partially  satisfactory  to  the  mer- 
chants. The  law  was  so  framed  as  to  go  into  effect  with  a  discrimina- 
tion against  shipments  fiom  the  United  States  of  a  month's  time.  Thus, 
a  vessel  clearing  from  the  United  States  before  August  15  would  reach 
here  in  Augiistj  whereas  a  ship  clearing  from  Europe  August  31  would 
reach  here  about  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  15th  and  31st  of  August  are 
the  dates  fixed  in  the  law  for  the  respective  countries.  If  there  were  op- 
pressions expected  or  intended  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  those 
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who  would  first  encounter  the  change  would  feel  it  most,  the  clause  in 
our  reciprocity  treaty  about  "favored  nations"  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. The  law  makes  the  receiver  of  good^  wholly  responsible  for 
the  shipment,  the  receiver  being  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  helpless,  if  he 
be  the  consignee  of  goods  he  has  had  no  part  in  ordering  or  giving  direc- 
tions in  sending,  or  if  either  have  in  any  manner  been  disobeyed  or  un- 
fulfilled. Merchants  dare  not  now,  without  a  sufficient  guarantee,  re- 
ceive consignments  for  fear  of  fines,  increased  duties,  and  imprison- 
ments. 

Wholesale  merchants  are  making  no  orders,  as  a  rule,  for  good»,  hoping 
that  the  law  may  l)e  amended  by  the  present  Congress,  whereby  the 
obnoxious  features  may  be  expunged  which  makes  them  responsible  for 
acts  of  shippers  who  live  in  foreign  countries,  and  over  whom  they  can 
exercise  no  controlling  supervision.  If  the  law  is  maintained  and  fully 
enforced^  commercial  transactions  with  Mexico  will  surely  dwindle  to  a 
shadow  of  their  present  limited  dimensions.  Even  the  Germans,  who  have 
so  long  held  the  field,  say  they  must  close,  their  business  and  abandon 
the  country  if  they  vigorously  enforce  the  law :  and  if  they,  with  their 
long  experience,  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  their  economical  appli- 
cation to  all  the  detail  of  their  negotiations,  cannot  succeed,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  for  our  merchants  to  wreck  their  fortunes  in  the  vain  effort 
to  redeem  so  hopeless  a  cause.  If  the  law  had  a  controlling  effect  on 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  no  honorably  disposed  person  would  raise 
a  voice  against  it  5  but  unfortunately  it  fails  to  affect  that  nefarious 
traffic,  while  it  fires  an  infilading  broadside  into  well-intended  purposes. 

STORAGE  AND  CONCLUSION. 

An  aclaradon  has  recently  been  promulgated  by  the  President  to 
prevent  goods  remaining  long  at  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-houses 
throughout  the  Republic,  which  doubtless  will  produce  the  desired  re- 
moval promptly.  After  the  clearance  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  came,  a 
box,  bale,  or  parcel  of  goods  has  15  days  storage  in  the  custom-house 
jfree;  then  5  cents  a  day  is  charged  for  10  days ;  10  cents  a  day  for  the 
next  5  days,  and  from  that  time  to  when  the  goods  are  removed  50  cents 
a  day  is  recovered.  A  respectable  merchant  of  Vera  Cruz  received  60 
bales  of  goods  on  consignment  from  Europe  for  a  house  in  the  interior 
of  Mexico.  No  papers  came  with  the  goods,  probably,  as  is  supposed, 
by  fault  of  postal  conveyance  from  Europe  to  the  interior  and  return  to 
Vera  Cruz ;  70  days  elapsed  before  the  papers  were  presented,  and  then 
his  storage  account  stood  as  follows : 

60  bales  of  goods  15  days Free. 

60  bales  of  goods  10  days  at  5  cents  per  day $30 

60  bales  of  goods  5  days  at  10  cents  per  day 30 

60  bales  of  goods  40  days  at  50  cents  per  day 1,200 

70  days 1,260 

The  size  or  value  of  the  parcel,  package,  bale,  box,  or  trunk  does  not 
affect  the  above  rate  on  storage.  It  is  important  that  our  people  de- 
siring to  do  business  with  this  country  should  note  and  heed  these  fig- 
ures; also,  that  customs  oflftcials  are  not  responsible  for  goods  dam- 
aged while  in  their  custody. 

I  have  given  the  foreg:oing  pages  in  order  that  our  business  men  may 
profit  by  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  may  appear,  as  a  whole,  that 
I  have  drawn  an  unnecessarily  dark  picture,  in  which  there  are  no  tays 
of  light  interposed.  But  a  good  pilot  is  he  who  describes  the  shoals, 
reefs,  and  dangerous  obstacles  with  truth  and  clearness  that  the  ship 
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in  its  passage  may  not  be  stranded,  presuming,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  mariner  does  not  care  to  be  told  of  smooth  seas  where  he  can  sail 
without  assistance.  Hence,  so  to  say,  I  have  given  the  bearing  of  some 
of  the  reefs  and  rocks,  which  I  hope  may  be  guarded  with  skill  and  dis- 
cretion until  such  times  as  they  may  disappear.  I  had  much  rather 
write  of  the  many  beautiful  and  valuable  things  this  country  has,  but 
they  have  been  the  themes  of  mine  and  many  other  abler  pens  for  many 
years,  and  I  cheerfully  indorse  the  facts,  and  beg  our  countrymen  to 
carefully  investigate,  for  their  high  benefit,  all  the  truths  those  pens 
have  given  to  the  current  stock  of  literature. 

S.  T.   TROWBRIDGE, 

U.  S.  Consul 

United  States  Consulate, 

Vera  Cruz,  September  30,  1879. 


PORTUOrESE    POSSESSION'S. 

SAINT  PxA.UL  DE  LOANDA. 

Report^  by  Consul  NewtoiiyOn  the  trade,  commerce j  navigation,  and  public 
works  of  Saint  Paul  de  Loandafrom  January,  1878,  to  March,  1879.* 

Trade  during  the  past  year  has  shown  considerable  improvement  over 
the  two  preceding  years,  although  not  sufficient  to  renew  the  old  pros- 
perous condition.  Provisions  were  scarce  and  the  natives  suffered  greatly 
on  this  account,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  native  pro- 
visions of  all  descriptions  abound,  owing  to  the  regular  and  plentifhl 
rains.  During  the  last  four  months  there  has  fallen  more  rain  in  and 
around.  Loanda  than  has  been  known  for  some  five  years  inclusive. 
The  surrounding  country  looks  fresh  and  green,  while  the  natives  are 
busily  employed  in  planting,  consequently  it  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  scarcity  of  provisions  this  year. 

One  or  two  firms  have  stopped  paymeiit,  and  there  still  exists  a  gen- 
eral want  of  confidence.  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  produce  in  the  European 
markets  have  been  very  low,  only  about  equivalent  to  what  has  been 
paid  for  it  here,  thereby  causing  heavy  losses,  which  still  continue,  to 
fall  on  this  market. 

As  stated  above,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  rains  have  been 
regular,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  the  present  state  of  afi:airs  is  about 
to  be  changed  for  the  better.  The  present  time  offers  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  any  one  desiring  to  open  up  a  business  with  this  market,  as  no 
doubt  in  a  few  months  there  will  be  a  great  scarcity  of  goods  of  all  sorts, 
especially  cotton  goods. 

The  following  list  cTf  cotton  goods  principally  used  in  this  market  will 
be  useM  for  the  guidance  of  those  manufacturers  who  may  wish  to  try 
this  market : 

Soiling  price  per  piece. 
Gray  domestics,  of  heavy  quality  aud  starched,  each  piece  30  yards  by  25  inches.  $2  7^ 

Same^  30  yards  by  22  inches 2  4^ 

American  strips  or  denims,  18  yards  by  25  inches 2  2^ 

Same,  18  yards  by  31  inches 2  93 

*  Note. — ^This  interesting  report  by  Consul  Newton  was  overlooked  when  the  matter 
for  the  Secretary's  letter  was  being  compiled :  hence  the  omission  to  note  it  therein, 
and  the  further  omission  of  its  failure  to  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  this  volume. 
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Selling  price  per  piece. 

Blue  and  wbite  checks,  18  yards  by  25  iiirhes ^  22 

Same,  18  yards  by  31  inches '. 2  93 

Blue  baft,  heavy,  18  yai-ds  by  40  inches 4  56 

Fancy  prints,  clear  ground,  20  yanls  by  30  inches 3  80 

Morim,  or  white  shirting,  24  yards  by  35  inches , 3  80 

The  above  are  for  the  local  market,  and  should  be  of  good  quality. 
Duties  are  about  20  per  cent,  on  cost  price.  These  goods  when  they 
come  from  England  via  Lisbon,  where  they  are  transshipi)ed  into  Por- 
tuguese vessels,  only  pay  10  per  cent,  of  the  duties,  whereas  if  they  come 
in  English  or  American  vessels  they  have  to  pay  full  duties. 

For  the  barter  trade  :  Selling  price  per  piece. 

American  stripes  or  denims,  18  yards  by  24  inches $1  QO 

Checks,  IS  vards  by  24  inches \ 1  30 

Blue  baft,  18  yards  by  30  inches. 1  64 

Satin  stripes,  18  yards  by  30  inclies '....     1  64 

Chilloes,  17  yards  by  27  inches 1  20 

Dark  blue  fancy  stripes,  18  yards  by  24  inches 1  52 

All  these  should  be  well  starched. 

The  x)rices  quoted  are  for  a  medium  quality  of  goods ;  but  even  a 
lower  quality  of  cloth  is  used  here  with  advantage. 

Many  qualities  of  handkerchiefs  are  also  in  use,  ranging  from  12  to  15 
handkerchiefs  per  piece. 

In  cotton  goods  the  above-mentioned  cloths  may  be  considered  the 
staple  articles  of  trade. 

I  have  several  times  procured  samples  of  these  goods  for  captains  of 
vessels  and  traders  that  have  been  here  in  order  to  encourage  the  trade, 
as  I  am  of  opinion  that  American  manufacturers  are  quite  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  English,  at  least  in  the  better  qualities. 

Several  years  ago  American  goods  were  preferred  in  this  market. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regularity  and  sizes  of  the 
pieces.  One  hundred  pieces  is  about  the  usual  quantity  put  up  in  each 
bale. 

In  former  years  large  quantities  of  molasses  rum  were  shipped  from 
America  to  this  port,  but  of  late  this  colony  has  almost  produced  suffi- 
cient for  its  own  consumption.  There  are  large  plantations  of  sngar- 
cane  at  Mossamedes,  Benguelea,  Xova  Eedondo,  Ambiez,  and  in  the 
Quanza  Kiver,  whichj  it  is  estimated,  have  produced  in  each  of  the  last 
3  years  about  4,500  pipes.  This  quality  of  rum  is  much  preferred  by  the 
natives.  Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  cane,  owing  to  the  want  of 
rain,  was  attacked  by  a  small  grub,  called  here  the  *'  rosea,''  and  the 
plantations  all  over  the  province  were  more  or  less  destroyed,  causing 
great  loss  to  the  planters.  The  small  quantity  distilled  during  the 
latter  months  of  1878  sold  for  the  high  price  of  90,000  reis  to  95,000  reis 
per  pipe  of  130  gallons,  equal  to  $97.82  to  $103.26. 

This  year  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  much  better.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  by  any  one  shipping  rum  to  this  part  of  the  coast  to  see  that  it 
is  of  a  clear  white  color,  and  that  it  is  put  into  casks  which  will  not  in 
any  way  discolor  it. 

American  flour,  which  used  also  to  be  shipped  largely  to  this  port,  is 
now  thoroughly  discredited  and  difficult  of  sale.  This  is  the  result  of 
American  merchants  sending  flour  of  a  very  low  quality. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  produce  exported  from  here, 
viz :  coffee,  palm-oil,  palm-kemels,  wax,  rubber,  peanuts,  ivory,  a<lan- 
sonian  fiber  or  liconde,  cottons,  orchilla  weed,  and  gum  copal. 
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COFFEB. 

The  quality  of  Angola  coflfee  is  very  inferior,  and  realizes  about  the 
lowest  price  in  the  European  markets.  At  present  it  is  not  worth  moi^e 
than  45«.  per  cwt  in  England.  The  total  crop  exported  from  here  last 
year  was  about  2,500  tons.  The  quality  was  better  than  former  years, 
but,  owing  to  the  low  prices  ruling  in  Europe,  it  is  feared  the  merchants 
will  lose  heavily  on  last  year's  purchases,  as  the  price  at  which  the  cof- 
fee was  bought  here  was  higher^than  the  present  European  prices.  If 
the  market  does  not  improve,  the  cultivation  of  coffee  will  be  greatly 
neglected,  as  at  present  planters  make  barely  enough  to  cover  their 
working  expenses.  The  heavy  rains  we  have  had  tfiis  year  have  im- 
proved all  the  plantations,  which  are  now  looking  green  and  healthy. 

PALM-OIL. 

Last  year's  crop  was  exceptionally  small,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain. 
This  year  the  crop,  which  is  about  to  commence,  promises  to  be  a  good 
and  abundant  one. 

The  price  ruling  here  through  last  year  was  about  45,000  reis  per 
pipe  of  950  pounds,  equal  to  about  5J  cents  per  pound. 

PALM-KERNELS. 

The  above  remarks  respecting  the  crops,  &c.,  apply  also  to  palm-ker- 
nels; the  price  has  been  steady  all  through  the  year  at  about  500  reis 
per  32  pounds;  or,  say,  about  55  cents  per  32  pounds. 

PEANUTS. 

This  article  of  export,  which  in  1868  and  1869  was  equal  to  5,000  tons 
from  this  port  alone,  has  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing,  owing  to 
failure  of  crops  year  after  year  from  want  of  rains;  in  fact^  there  has 
been  barely  enough  for  the  native  consumption.  The  prices  which  it 
has  been  sold  at  for  some  few  years  past  have  ranged  as  high  as  $2.75 
per  arroba  or  per  32  pounds.  The  current  price  when  it  was  exported 
largely  was  only  600  reis  per  32  pounds.  A  considerable  quantity  has 
been  planted  this  season,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  this  year  peanuts 
will  again  be  a  staple  article  of  export. 

WAX. 

The  amount  gathered  has  been  about  the  medium  quantity.  The 
prices  realized  in  Lisbon,  to  which  all  wax  from  here  is  shipped,  have 
been  very  low,  and  will  show  a  heavy  loss  on  shipments.  The  current 
price  here  at  present  is  150  reis,  or,  say,  16  cents,  per  pound;  formerly 
it  used  to  be  250  reis,  or  27  cents,  per  pound. 

RUBBER. 

The  crop  has  been  small.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  natives  in 
collecting  the  rubber  have  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  trees  in 
places  near  their  homes,  and  have  consequently  a  greater  distance  to 
go  to  gather  fresh  supplies.  If  they  continue  their  wanton  custom  of 
destroying  the  trees,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  article  will,  ere  long,  be 
A  very  small  item  in  the  list  of  exports.    Price,  29  cents  per  pound. 
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IVORY. 

The  quantity  brought  iu  for  sale  has  been  below  the  medium,  and 
prices  have  been  well  sustained,  $1.74  per  pound  being  about  the  aver- 
age for  prime. 

COTTON,   ORCHILLA  WEED,   AND  GUM  COPAL. 

The  quantity  shipped  of  these  articjps  has  been  very  small  compared 
with  former  years.  The  want  of  rain  is  the  reason  why  the  cotton  crop 
has  been  so  small;  and  the  price  offered  in  Europe  for  the  orchilla  weed 
and  gum  copal  is,  I  think,  the  principal  reason  why  these  articles  are 
not  shipped  to  as  large  an  extent  as  formerly.  When  any  article  of 
produce  gets  down  to  a  low  price  the  natives  give  up  growing  or  collect- 
ing it,  as  their  time  is  not  properly  paid  for. 

ADANSONIAN  FIBER,   OR  LICONDE. 

This  is  quite  a  new  article  of  export  from  this  port,  althodfgh  some 
years  ago  it  was  largely  shipped  from  the  northern  ports.  During  the 
year  1878  about  8,000  bales  were  shipped  from  here. 

Owing  to  the  large  quantity  sent,  the  price  has  fallen  at  home  consid- 
erably, and  the  latest  quotation  of  £8  10«.  per  ton  will,  it  is  feared,  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  gathering  it.  Lately  the  quantity  brought  has 
fallen  off  very  much.  The  fiber  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  baobab  tree, 
which  grows  here  abundantly.  The  fiber  is  torn  up  into  strips  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  Very  good  ropes  are  made  from  the  same  fiber  by  the  na- 
tives. 

NATIVE  PROVISIONS. 

The  price  ruling  in  March,  1878,  and  at  the  present  time,  for  these 
provisions,  are  given  below,  viz : 

[Per  arroba  of  32  pounds.] 


FarinhA  de  mandioca . 
Hilho,  or  Indian  corn . 
Beans  


If  aroh,  187& 

Haroli,187». 

fl  30  to  $3  90 
90  to  1  40 
05  to  2  20 

$1  00  to  $2  ao 

40  to   6& 

05  to  1  49 

The  greater  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  Loanda  comes  from 
t)ie  river  Quanza,  some  50  to  60  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  but  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  cott'ee  is  brought  in  from  the  Encoje  district,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Loanda,  thfe  trading  port  being  at  the  mouth  of  tiie 
river  Dande. 

A  line  of  steamers,  called  the  *'  Quanza  Eiver  SteamNavigation  Com- 
pany," runs  regularly  between  this  and  Dande,  a  town  about  180  mileB 
up  the  river  Quanza,  making  about  one  voyage  per  week.  The  com> 
pany  have  at  present  four  steamers,  two  of  which  are  running  and  two 
under  repair ;  they  have  also  several  large  iron  barges  for  river  work. 
The  last  new  steamer,  built  in  London,  draws  2  feet  of  water  and  steams 
10  knots,  carrying  120  tons  cargo,  but  she  is  not  exactly  what  is  wanted, 
being  too  lightly  built  for  towing  purposes.  She  is  called  the  Silva 
Americano,  after  the  late  consul,  Mr.  A.  A.  Silva,  who  was  the  original 
promoter  of  this  company. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  quantity  of  produce  brought  down 
the  river  Quanza  in  1878  in  the  Quanza  Company's  steamers,  viz : 

Statement  of  produce  conveyed  to  Loanda  hy  the^  Quama  Company's  steamers  during  1878. 

Palm  oil puncheons..  46 

Do pipes..  538i 

Do barrels..  477 

Do - aaker..  12 

Do liters..  352,050 

Coffee ! sacks..  21,698 

Do. kilograms..  1,375,009.282 

Rubber pipes..  39 

Do barrels..  9 

Do sacks..  2,524 

Do kilograms..  147.337.164 

Wax .^. sacks..  301 

Do cakes..  2,454 

Do •. kilograms..  227,330.307 

Palm  kernels sacks..  6,462 

Do kilograms-.  192,483.486 

Fiber bales..  6,116 

Do kilograms..  760,618.539 

Peanuts sacks..  618 

Do kilograms..  26,391.582 

Ivory packages..  679 

bo ..kilograms..  6,278.208 

Gnm barrels..  33 

Do sacks..  66 

Do kilograms . .  4, 551. 903 

Orchilla  weed sacks..  38 

Do kilograms..  1,388.016 

Hides '. packages..  925 

Do kilograms..  5,580.981 

Peanut  oil pipes..  26 

Do barrels..  95 

Do liters..  42,500 

Planks packages..  35 

Tobacco packages..  244 

Do kilograms..  4,659.309 

Cotton bales..  25 

Do kilograms..  2,277.099 

Beans sacks..  544 

Do kilograms..  24,514.731 

Farinhade  mandioca sacks..  3,467 

Do kilograms..  192,343.032 

Fuba sacks..  604 

Do kilograms..  27,802.089 

Indian  com sacks..  1,594 

Do kilograms..  61,890.642 

Potatoes sacks..  6 

Do cases..  9 

Do kilograms..  204.714 

Mammona] sack..  1 

Do kilograms..  43.146 

The  number  and  description  of  sea-going  vessels  entering  at  Loanda 
during  the  year  1878  was  as  follows : 

English  mail  steamers 9 

English  trading  steamers 1 

English  brig  steamers 1 

English  men-of-war  steamers 7 

French  men-of-war , 2 

French  sailing  vessels,  merchant *. 4 

Dutch  trading  steamers 10 

American  schooners 1 

Portuguese  mail  steamers 24 

Portuguese  sailing  vessels,  merchant 24 
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It  is  difficult  to  obtain  further  particulars  as  to  tonnage,  &c.,  from  the 
customhouse. 

The  last  American  man-of-war  that  entered  this  port  was  the  EsseK, 
in  December,  1877,  on  her  way  to  the  Brazils  via  St.  Helena. 

The  port  charges  are  not  heavy ;  for  vessels  of  over  200  tons  the 
amount  would  be  about  65,000  reis,  $70.65,  after  being  ten  days  in  port 
discharging  cargo. 

Trading  vessels  coming  to  this  port  which  do  not  intend  discharginc 
all  their  cargo  here  should  declare  on  the  manifest  that  they  are  bound 
to  the  "West  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  market,''  and  thus  save  great  trouble 
•  and  inconvenience,  as  should  their  manifest  be  made  out  for  Loanda  only 
the  custom-house  would  oblige  them  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their 
cargo  here. 

Communication  ^th  Europe  last  year  was  carried  on  by  two  lines  of 
steamers,  one  Portuguese  and  one  English.  The  former  leave  Lisbon  on 
the  5th  of  each  month,  touching  at  Madeira,  St.  Vincent,  St.  lago, 
Prince's  Island,  St.  Thomas  Island,  Ambriz,  Loanda,  Benquella,  and 
Mossamedes,  while  the  latter  have  no  fixed  date  of  starting  from  Liver- 
pool, but  leave  once  a  month  and  touch  at  25  to  30  ports  on  the  west 
coast.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  English  line  of  steamers 
have  started  from  Hamburg,  calling  at  Plymouth  for  mails,  and  receiv- 
ing the  Liverpool  cargo  at  Bonny,  where  they  also  transfer  the  home- 
wjurd  cargo  for  Liverpool.  The  companies  have  trucks  as  deposits  at 
Bonny  for  this  purpose. 

Exchange  during  the  year  has  been  at  920  reis  per  dollar,  or  4,500  reis 
per  pound  sterling.  The  bank  rates  were  as  follows :  Discount  for  bills 
at  three  months,  drawn  and  accepted  in  the  Province,  10  to  12  per  cent, 
per  annum.  Interest  on  loans  on  property  9  per  cent,  per  annum.  Ac- 
counts current  for  consignments  of  produce  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Buying  nte. 
BiUs  on  Lisbon : 

8  days 3   per  cent. 

30  days 2i  percent. 

60  days 2   percent. 

90  days 1|  per  cent. 

Exchange  on  London : 

90  days 52^  per  1,000  reis. 

60  days 5*4 

Baying  rates : 

30  days 52 

8  days 51* 

90  days 55i 

60  days 55^ 

Selling  rates : 

30  days 55 

8  days 54^ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the 
custom-house,  and  value  of  imports  and  exports  duriug  the  last  ten  years. 
A  great  decrease  will  be  observed  in  the  years  1877  and  1878. 
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Stateinent  note  of  the  revenue  of  the  custom-home  of  London  during  the  under-noted  ten  years, 
and  of  the  rnJue  of  produce  and  goods  imported^  exported,  and  re-ejcported  in  the  same  ens- 
Uim-hmise  during  the  same  period. 


Years. 

Revenne. 

Value  of  produce  and  goods. 

Imported. 

Exported.       Re-exported. 

1869 

• 

KHs. 
243,  823,  505 
274,  741,  918 
276,  627,  980 
297,  311,  461 
285,  491, 305 
259,  615, 173 
27],  767, 382 
264,  010,  508 
106. 379,  841 
197,  256,  281 

Reis. 
1,  055,  681,  098 
1, 193, 156, 176 
1, 377, 189,  681 
1,362.  238,396 
1,  436, 487,  661 
1,356,]  33,  239 
1,  279, 199,  712 
1,  233,  800,  673 
911,  333,  798 
899,  879,  675 

Reis.                  Reis. 
656,  390,  729         166,  243,  706 
873,333,987  .      170,371,050 
1,030,430,673  '       ifiS  7fid  son  . 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1, 136,  621,  962 

1,  076,  828. 555 

1,  320,  285,  441 

785,  269, 134 

801,  950, 348 

737,  964,  704 

112,120,590 
112,  087, 405 
102,  408, 780 
64, 143,  406 
42, 253, 307 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

782, 723, 581          li'  fiin'  *?« 

• 

Note. — This  revenue  includes  all  imposta  collected  in  the  oustoms-liotises. 
PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A  large  amount  of  money  lias  been  expended  by  the  staff  of  engi- 
neers and  workmen  sent  out  in  1877  to  commence  a  line  of  railway  to 
the  interior,  passing  through  the  coffee  districts,  and  for  general  im- 
provements in  the  province  but,  for  the  money  spent,  little  or  no  result 
is  shown  beyond  a  single  line  of  telegraph  from  Loanda  to  Columba  in 
the  Quanza  River,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  and  then  continued  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  about  25  miles  to  a  place  called  Cunga.  During 
this  rainy  season  the  last  mentioned  pait  of  the  line  has  been  rendered 
useless  on  account  of  the  posts  having  in  many  places  fallen  down.  A 
road  frgm  Loanda  to  the  river  Dande  has  been  commenced,  but  only  a 
cutting  of  about  two  miles  in  length  has  been  made  as  yet. 

The  fine  new  hospital  begun  in  1875-'76,  and  mentioned  in  my  report 
for  that  year,  is  still  far  from  being  completed,  and  the  other  improve- 
ments, such  as  a  new  wharf  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  large  vessels  to 
get  along  side,  and  better  means  of  conveying  fresh  water  to  this  from 
the  river  Bengo,  also  contemplated  at  that  time,  have  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  money  granted  has  also  been  used  in  the 
erection  and  fitting  up  of  workshops,  which  are  being  built  of  very 
large  extent,  and  in  a  style  which  is  thought  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
requirements  of  the  province. 

The  useless  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  money  has  been 
squandered,  is  causing  much  public  criticism  in  Lisbon.  When  the  time 
(three  years)  for  which  the  employes  were  engaged  expires,  I  believe 
the  greater  part  of  them  will  go  home,  as  they  are  also  disgusted  with 
the  work  done  and  are  tired  of  their  service  here. 


EMIGRATION. 

During  the  past  year  emigrants,  or  as  they  are  called  here  '^  colonos,'' 
have  been  sent  regularly  from  the  province  to  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas.  Between  January  and  December,  1878,  869  natives,  of  both 
sexes,  were  shipped  Irom  Loanda,  and  574  from  Nova  Eedondp.  Contrac- 
tors appointed  by  government,  situated  at  several  places  in  the  interior, 
engage  these  people,  or  in  fact  ransom  them,  as  generally  they  are  slaves 
from  the  far  interior,  and  they  are  thus  liberated.  They  are  often 
brought  in  half  starved,  and  are  well  treated  by  the  contractors,  and  as 
a  rule  they  proceed  to  St.  Thomas  with  the  greatest  pleasure.    They 
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go  under  contracts  of  from  two  to  five  years,  all  of  which  are  made  be- 
fore the  government  agents,  and  the  government  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  see  that  the  law  is  not  abused.  Certain  conditions  are  made 
as  to  dress,  food,  &c.,  and  they  are  asked  if  they  go  of  their  own  free 
wiU,  before  they  are  allowed  to  leave  the  province.  Bverythingis  done 
to  secure  good  provisions  for  them  during  the  voyage,  and  the  vessels 
conveying  them  are  thoroughly  examin^  before  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  port,  and  are  obliged  to  carry  a  medical  man.  No  vessel  is 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  one  person  for  every  2^ns  register. 

CAMARA  MUNICIPAL  OR  TOWN  COUNCIL. 

Great  complaints  have  of  late  been  made  against  the  corporation, 
as  the  city  is  reported  to  be  in  such  a  dirty  condition  as  has  not  been 
known  for  years,  the  heavy  rains  having  carried  the  sands  down  from 
the  surrounding  high  land  in  all  directions,  and  some  of  the  streets 
have  over  two  feet  of  sand  in  them.  The  medical  men  say  that  the  city 
has  not  been  so  unhealthy  for  some  timepast,  and  within  the  lastfew  days 
there  have  been  several  cases  of  fulminant  fever,  which  have  carried  off 
the  victims  in  a  few  hours.  luterinitteut  fever  is  also  very  prevalent  at. 
present. 

The  only  American  vessel  in  port  just  now  is  the  brigantine  Julia  F. 
Carney,  of  Boston.  She  brought  a  large  cargo  of  petroleum,  flour,  and 
lumber,  &c.,  but  will  not  dispose  of  much  in  this  port. 

ROBERT  S.  NEWTON. 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 

Api'il  10, 1879. 


SOUTH    RUSSIA. 

Report^  hy  Consul  Dyer,  of  Odessa,  on  the  grain  trade,  manufactures,  habits 
and  customs  of  the  merchants,  landed  proprietors,  and  working  classes, 
&c,,  of  South  Eussla, 

The  year  1878  was  one  of  extraordinary  consequence  for  Odessa  and 
the  various  ports  of  South  Russia.  During  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Turkey,  the  ports  of  Russia  having  been  blockaded,  commerce  was  almost 
entirely  suspended ;  the  comparatively  limited  amount  or  produce 
which  found  its  way  northward  by  means  of  the  railways  not  being  suf- 
ficient in  quantity  to  make  any  sensible  impression  upon  the  stocks  pro- 
duced during  the  year.  The  railways  leading  from  the  south  to  the 
north  having  been  occupied  in  military  transportation,  they  had  not  the 
ability  to  greatly  benefit  commerce,  and  in  any  event  their  tariff  was  too 
high  to  justify  their  use  in  commerce. 

The  crop  of  1877  was  enormous,  and  that  of  1878  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age, and  during  the  war  enormous  stocks  were  bought  up  and  stored, 
awaiting  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  reopening  of  commerce. 
When  the  war  ended  in  April,  1878,  shipments  commenced  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  the  business  of  the  year,  as  exhibited  by  the  accompanying 
tables,  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  Odessa,  or  of  South  Russia*  It 
was  in  fact  the  business  of  two  years  transacted  within  the  space  of  one 
year. 

The  result  of  this  wonderful  commercial  movement  has  made  itself 
apparent  in  every  direction,  and  here  in  Odessa  increased  life  and  activity, 
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together  with  the  more  hopeftil  appearance  of  everything,  has  had  a 
most  encouraging  -and  cheering  effect,  and  led  to  many  local  improve- 
ments of  a  most  beneficial  nature. 

Eents  in  Odessa  have  gone  enormously  high,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  may  be  said  to  be  almost  double  what  they  were  two  years  ago,  but 
the  price  of  labor  has  increased  in  like  proportions,  and  the  laboring 
classes  have  not  therefore  greatly  suffered  by  these  changes. 

EXCHANGE. 

During  the  year  1878  the  Russian  paper  rouble  continued  to  depreciate 
until  it  reached  as  low  as  40  per  cent,  discount,  at  which  rate  it  remains 
with  constant  limited  fluctuations.  To  these  people  this  seems  an  enor- 
mous depreciation,  and  causes  many  x>eople  to  think  the  financial  pros- 
pects of  the  empire  in  a  most  hopeless  condition.  But  to  those  who 
know  to  what  extent  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  depreciated 
during  and  after  thecivil  war  there,  this  depreciation  is  not  discouraging. 
It  has  had,  however,  a  most  depressing  effect  upon  the  import  trade  of 
the  country,  but  to  an  equal  extent  perhaps  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
manufacturing  interests  thereof. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Notwithstanding  the  benefits  to  this  interest  that  the  heavy  tax  upon 
imports  caused  by  depreciation  of  tbe  currency,  and  the  high  price  of 
gold  with  which  to  make  foreign  balances,  and  also  the  increased  duties 
caused  by  the  requirements  that  all  duties  be  flaid  in  gold,  or  in  cur- 
rency at  50  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value,  I  do  not  think  that  the  manu- 
facturing classes  have  strengthened  themselves  as  they  might  and  should 
have  done.  It  was  confidently  hoped  and  expected  that  manufacturers 
would  have  embraced  the  oppoitunities  of  the  war  and  consequent 
blockade,  and  the  circumstances  last  above  mentioned,  to  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality  of  their  fabrications.  This  1  am 
compelled  to  say  has  not  been  done.  Instead  of  improving  their  wares 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  fabricate  shoddy,  worthless 
articles,  and  consequently  to  compel  buyers  to  return  again  to  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign-made  goods  at  the  moment  they  again  became  availa- 
ble, even  at  a  greatly  enhanced  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  country  was,  during  the  war,  greatly 
aroused  and  might  have  been  made  most  useful  in  the  direction  named, 
but  the  opportunity  was  to  some  extent  lost. 

GRAIN. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  year  1878,  with  its  experiences,  has  cast  gloom 
and  dismay  upon  the  shipping  and  agricultural  classes  of  this  country. 
With  an  enormous  crop,  harvested  under  most  favorable  circumstances, 
with  the  paper  rouble  with  which  grain  purchases  are  made  greatly 
depreciated  (40  per  cent),  with  freights  at  50  per  cent,  of  former  usual 
rates,  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  the  English  and  Noi-th 
Continental  markets  with  American  grain.  Nor  have  they  been  able 
to  prevent  the  Americans  from  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  markets  of 
Spain.  They  now  even  fear  that  American  grain  may  find  its  way 
within  the  **  Pillars  of  Hercules,"  and  come  down  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  South  France  and  Italian  ports,  and  thus  compete  with  them  in 
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the  markets  that  they  have  always  regarded  as  peculiarly  their  own, 
Uuder  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  people  interested 
have  felt  discouragement  and  dismay  at  future  prospects.  To  one  ac- 
quaiuted  with  the  ways  of  business  in  America,  and  seeing  the  contrast 
between  that  and  the  mode  here,  the  causes  which  produce  these  results 
aie  not  far  to  seek ;  they  are  visible. 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Ignorance  and  superstition,  of  which  the  church  takes  advantage, 
contribute  enormously.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  days  in  the 
year  which  ai*e  '^ prcisnicls^'^  or  holidays,  when  political  saints  and 
ecclesiastical  sinners  are  alike  f^ted  and  celebrated ;  when  all  the  world 
is  expected  to  go  to  the  church,  and  go  through  the  performance  of 
worship.  Unhappily,  they  are  not  always  taught  by  the  church  that 
industry,  sobriety,  and  a  proper  provision  for  themselves  and  families, 
should  form  any  part  of  their  religious  duty ;  and  the  working  classes 
devote  the  remainder  of  their  holidays  to  drunkenness  and  dissipation ; 
and  the  consequent  unfitting  of  themselves  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  industrial  duties,  weU  satisfied  with  having  gone  to  the  church  and 
^erforme<l  the  usual  observances  of  the  day.  Although  the  clergy  are 
being  reformed  and  much  elevated  in  their  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter, the  example  of  many  of  them  is  not  well  calculated  to  elevate  the. 
people. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  ^^ strikes^ 
or  "  lock  ouU^^  together  with  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  laborer 
by  idleness,  drunkenness,  &c.,  quite  renders  impossible  the  steady,  well- 
directed  prosecution  of  any  enterprise  depending  upon  their  work.  For 
days,  even  for  a  week,  as  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  ships  lie  half-loaded 
in  the  docks,  not  finding  labor  to  complete  them.  In  household  and 
domestic  aflairs,  experiences  are  quite  as  painful,  for  the  church  teaches 
that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  indulge  in  warm  dinners  nor  to  breakfast 
on  hot  cakes.  This  state  of  affairs  is  submitted  to  with  wonderful  do- 
cUity  and  piety  by  the  native  elements,  but  the  foreigner  continues  to 
remonstrate  and  protest,  but  he  remonstrates  and  protests  in  vain. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  peasantry  are  slow,  stupid,  and  unskillful  to 
an  incredible  extent.  They  are  devoted  to  the  ways  of  their  forefathers, 
and  do  not  welcome  nor  co-operate  with  any  innovations  upon  the  old 
system  of  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They  detest  the  Vise  of  modem  appli- 
ances and  facilities,  and  will  only  adopt  them  when  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  avoid  their  use.  The  comi)etition  of  America  will  have  that 
result. 

HABITS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  LANDED  PBOPBIETORS. 

The  landed  proprietor  also  contributes  to  the  causes  now  being  con- 
sidered. As  the  peasant  is  amiable,  gentle,  affectionate,  and  even  de- 
voted, so  is  the  Russian  country  gentleman  always  kind,  hospitable,  a 
genial  companion,  a  constant  friend.  He  is  not  greatly  fond  of  work, 
but  loves  official  distinction  and  display.  Abroad  he  has  an  American 
ambition  to  be  a  "swell,''  and  at  home  he  does  not  know  how  to  econo- 
mize. These  propensities  and  characteristics  are  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  children  of  Israel  and  other  money  lenders,  and  the  proprietor  soon 
passes  into  the  hands  of  this  class  of  people  and  becomes  the  victim  of 
a  class  of  parasites,  known  in  business  life  as  middlemen,  who  make  9dl 
transactions.  In  many  and,  perhaps,  in  most  cases  there  is  a  moneyed 
obligation  which  makes  the  middleman  potent,  but  aside  from  that  it  is  the 
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custom  of  the  country  to  operate  tbrougfli  this  class  of  persons.  Grow- 
ing out  of  an  admiration  for  position  and  the  preference  shown  to  offi- 
cial life  with  its  display  of  elegance  and  leisure,  and  the  numerous  at- 
taches thereof,  it  is  considered  the  genteel  thing  to  leave  the  details  of 
business  to  the  care  of  subordinates,  and  to  be,  if  one  must  be  a  mer- 
chant, a  ''gentleman  merchant";  if  a  landed  proprietor,  a  genteel  one; 
if  a  householder,  an  aristocratic  one ;  and  generally  to  treat  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  life  with  cold  contempt  and  disdain.  Grain,  wool,  and 
every  article  of  produce  is  sold  through  middlemen.  A  house  is  always 
in  such  hands  for  rent.  A  draft  on  London  is  sold  and  piuchased  by 
means  of  a  "go  between,^  and  these  persons  do  not  fail  to  have  their 
commission,  the  seller  paying  his  proportion  and  the  buyer  his.  All 
this  makes  a  gigantic  ts,x  upon  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
country  simply  for  the  benefit  of  a  non  producing  class  of  persons,  gen- 
erally Jews,  for  it  is  they  who  are  willing  to  take  the  crumbs  that  tall 
from  the  table  of  the  haughty,  the  rich,  and  the  proud,  and  to  endure 
the  disdain  with  which  such  i)ersons  are  treated  by  their  imperious  prin- 
cipals. 

These  middlemen  often  manipulate  grain  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner.  The  dust  and  dirt  and  refuse  from  grain  properly  cleaned  for 
the  market  is  bought  by  them  and  again  and  again  remixed  with  grain 
purchased  by  them,  and  thus  the  process  goes  on  almost  forever.  There 
is  no  classification  of  grain  worthy  of  the  name.  Each  merchant  makes 
bis  own  classification,  the  final  exporter  bearing  the  expense  and  loss  of 
all  the  aforementioned  admixture  of  impurities.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  this  is  again  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

LOADING  ON  BOARD  SHIPS. 

This  again  is  another  drawback  in  the  possibility  of  this  country  com- 
I>eting  in  the  grain  trade  with  America.  There  are  no  grain  elevators 
nor  any  facilities  for  handling  grain  other  than  those  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kinds.  The  article  arrives  by  railway,  by  wagon,  or  by  barge,  from 
the  rivers,  and  is  purchased  by  the  merchants  who  have  their  ware- 
houses in  vaf^ous  places  about  the  city.  WTien  the  exporter  buys  and 
is  ready  to  ship  he  must  make  contracts  as  best  he  can  to  have  the  grain 
transported  by  wagons  from  the  warehouse  to  the  ship.  He  must  again 
make  the  best  arrangements  he  can  to  have  it  placed  on  board.  Should 
his  steamer  arrive  at  a  time  when  the  laborers  are  occupied  with  their 
devotions,  he  will  be  compelled  either  to  pay  demurrage  upon  his  ship 
or  to  pay  an  enormous  price  to  have  his  grain  transported  and  placed 
on  board.  These  prices  fluctuate  very  greatly,  running  from  20  kopeks 
the  tchetwert  of  6  bushels  to  one  rouble  for  a  like  quantity.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  load  a  ship  quickly  and  economically,  as  is  often  done,  but  the 
idea  I  mean  to  convey  is  that  the  buyer  cannot  know  at  what  price  this 
can  be  done,  and  he  taxes  the  commerce  in  which  he-  is  engaged  with 
this  doubt  and  uncertainty.  It  often  costs  the  merchant  half  as  much 
to  put  his  cargo  on  board  as  the  freight  to  Antwerp,  London,  or  Havre 
costs  him,  and  a  buyer  from  one  of  t^pse  markets  must  take  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration  in  gi\ang  his  orders  and  must  tax  them 
against  the  trade. 

A  plan  is  now  being  mooted  for  the  introduction  of  elevators  upon 
the  American  system,  but  modified  as  may  seem  to  be  required  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  trade  here. 

Several  Americans  have  been  here  to  obtain  the  concession  for  that 
purpose,  but  failing  to  obtain  an  exclusive  privilege,  without  which  they 
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were  not  willing  to  engage  their  cai)ital  in  tbe  enterprise,  I  think  the 
idea  has  been  by  them  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  now  saicl  that  a  resi- 
dent English  engineer  has  proposed  a  plan,  and  is  hopefnl  of  carrying 
it  to  successful  execution,  that  would  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  losses 
and  inconveniences  that  now  exist  in  the  loading  of  grain.  Such  a 
scheme  will  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  fegainst,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion would  be  enormously  profitable,  and  would  certainly  be  most  useful. 

FLIJCTUATrNa  CURRENCY. 

This  now  operates  against  the  export  trade  very  greatly.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  forcing  trade  know  to  what  extent  this 
cause  operates.  The  value  of  the  currency  changing  from  day  to  day, 
the  purchaser  never  knows  what  his  goods  will  cost  him,  and  the  seller 
never  knows  what  he  is  to  receive. 

LOCAL   TAXATION. 

Then  again  another  tax  upon  the  grain  export  trade  is  local  taxation. 
Here  in  Odessa  everj'  tchetwert  of  grain  exported  must  pay  to  the  city 
a  tax  of  (5)  five  ko])ek8  the  tchetwert  for  the  city's  benefit.  This  in  the 
course  of  the  year  amounts  to  a  large  sum  and  is  a  tax  that  the  trade 
cannot  supj)ort.  Similar  taxation  exists  at  Sevastopol  and  other  ports 
in  my  consular  district. 

RAILWAY   TRANSPORTATION. 

I 

Railway  transportation  is  so  uncertain  and  so  unreliable  and  at  the 
same  time  so  expensive  that  it  cannot  profitably  be  used  in  the  transjwrt 
of  grain.  The  railways  of  this  empire  having  been  constructed  solely 
with  a  view  to  strategical  use  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  cannot  be 
made  useful  in  commerce.  When,  however,  it  is  possible  to  use  them 
for  that  purpose  the  expense  and  the  uncertainty  is  so  great  as  to  make 
them  impossible.  The  planter  does  not  know  when  he  places  his  grain 
at  the  station  whether  it  will  be  speedily  transported  or  whether  it  will 
be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  bags.  And  the  buyer  can  make  no  contracts 
with  any  kind  of  certainty  that  the  grain  will  ever  arrive.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  illustrate  this  idea  by  a  recitation  of  the  various  experiences 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that 
•the'years  just  past  have  been  years  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  this  regard; 
the  railways  in  the  south  of  the  empire  having  been  almost  exclusively 
monopolized  by  the  government  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mil- 
itary supplies. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  management  of  railways  in  this 
country  is  so  stupidly  bad  and  inefficient  as  to  render  them  of  the  least 
possible  value,  considered  from  any  point  of  view.  The  express  train 
that  runs  from  this  city  to  the  frontier,  connecting  with  the  Berlin  and 
Yienna  express  trains,  consumes  as  much  time  in  a  run  of  five  hundred 
versts  as  the  trains  beyond  the  ftontier  consume  in  running  a  distance 
more  than  three  times  as  great. 

Last  year  the  personal  baggage  of  my  family,  sent  from  Paris  by 
^^ petite  ritis8€j"  known  in  America  as  "express,"  was  five  weeks  in  com- 
ing from  the  frontier  to  Odessa,  a  distance  one-half  as  great  as  fix>m 
Buffalo  to  New  York.  In  America  thirty-six  hours  would  have  been  a 
disgustingly  long  time.  I  have  recently  read  of  a  shipment  of  grain 
going  from  Milwaukee  to  New  York  in  four  days.    Here  such  a  distance 
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would  have  required  six  weeks.  The  expense,  uncertainty,  and  interest 
on  the  money  invested  would  have  made  any  transaction  utterly  impos- 
sible.   This  is  another  gigantic  tax  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

.BANKING. 

There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  banking  facilities  here.  Exclusive 
bankers  are  scarcely  known.  The  banking  business  is  done  by  mer- 
chants and  is  done  in  the  most  bungling,  inefficient  way  possible.  An 
account  current  is  an  enigma  to  them  and  a  draft  on  London  an  almost 
insurmountable  difficulty.  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  purchase 
a  draft  and  have  found  it  a  matter  requiring  hours  of  time.  The  accept- 
ance of  a  deposit  is  worthy  a  night's  consideration.  What  would  an 
Amencan  merchant  think  to  be  told  at  the  time  of  making  a  deposit  that 
the  amount  could  not  be  subject  to  his  check  for  forty-eight  hours  ! 
That  his  draft  on  a  foreign  capital  would  be  ready  for  delivery  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

These  people  fail  entirely  in  that  quick,  decisive  rapidity  of  execution 
that  makes  the  bank  the  active  agent  and  efficient  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  commerce. 

CORRUPTION,   SEMI  AND  ACTUAL. 

These  exi.st  in  all  countries,  and  perhaps  an  American  should  approach 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  with  some  delicacy,  for,  unhappily,  I  am 
led  to  think  that  our  reputation  in  this  regard  is  not  spotless.  But  in 
this  country  it  is  a  tax  upon  commerce  that  is  worth  consideration. 
Ever}^  possible  transaction  pays  a  fee.  From  the  cook,  who  takes  his 
commission  in  the  markets,  to  the  highest  official,  it  is  currentl^^  reported 
that  ''hacl'Hhish''^  plays  an  important  part.  In  the  grain  trade  the  ware- 
houseman has  his  percentage,  and  through  every  step  incident  to  com- 
merce no  person  allows  himself  to  be  slighted.  No  one  thinks  of  doing 
business  without  bestowing  upon  every  one  through  whose  hands  his 
business  must  pass  an  English  "  tlpy^  a  French  '^pour  boire,^^  a  German 
"  trinlgeldj^^  or  a  Kussian  "  cJiaeJ" 

These  amounts  are  but  small  in  each  individual  case,  but  in  the  ag- 
gregate they  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  and  it  i»  the  commerce  of  the 
country  that  must  bear  the  expense. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Under  all  these  combined  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this 
country  cannot  compete  with  America  in  the  grain  trade. 

When  one  considers  the  small  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  labor,  the  great  extent  of  personal  estates,  the  vast  amount  of 
soil  in  many  places  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
state,  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  former  serfs,  the  condition  of 
the  proprietors  overwhelmed  with  debts,  the  want  of  capital  and  bank- 
ing facihties,  the  horrible  condition  of  the  roads,  the  miserable  manage- 
ment of  the  railways,  the  total  absence  of  proper  facilities  for  handling 
grain,  the  tax  of  middlemen,  the  absence  of  public  spirit  and  enterprise, 
the  fluctuating  currency,  the  taxation,  the  military  drafts  and  require- 
ments, and  the  corruption,  one  is  rather  surprised  that  they  are  able  to 
make  even  a  struggle  towards  competition  or  that  they  even  rise  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  hope  to  compete  with  America. 

The  necessities  of  the  situation  will  finally  compel  them  to  reform  in 
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all  these  matters;  bat  will  they  commence  before  they  are  distanced  in 
the  race  !  Many  intelligent  proprietors  are  making  commendable  efforts 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they  are 
not  meeting  with  a  degree  of  success,  but  the  difficulties  are  so  wide- 
spread and  so  firmly  planted  they  are  almost  insurmountable. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  e<!ucation  and  elevation  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  while  something  is  being  done  in  that  direction  the  full  ac- 
complishment is  yet  far  in  the  future.  They  are,  however,  gradually 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  use  of  improved  machinery  in  cultivation, 
and  that  takes  them  a  long  distance  in  advance  and  opens  the  way  to 
improvement  in  other  matters. 

LEANDER  E.  DYER. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Odessa, 18, 1879. 


SOUTH  RUSSIAN  PORTS. 

Value  of  imports  at  South  Eussian  ports. 


Porte. 

1876. 

1878. 

Loss  In 
I87a 

Odesfla   .  -^ - 

$36,973,325  '$33,269,719 
4.  078.  696  1    3, 855.  042 
1. 878, 911  1        233, 331 

$3,703,606 
^18  6M 

Tafi:aDros  and  Rostoff,  Berdiansk  Tiesk,  and  Mariopol    

Niwlaiof. 

1,645  580 

Total 

42. 926. 932  i  37.  a.-W  n»2 

5,567,840 

QuanUHes  of  cereals  exported  from  South  Russian  ports  in  1878. 


Porte. 


Wheat. 


Bushels. 

Odeasa '  22.486,878 

■  "         "  17, 633, 334 

8. 906, 466 

1,  304, 400 

2.  293, 140 
12, 928, 020 


Taganrog  and  Rostoff . 
BerdiansK. 

Ylesk 

Mariopol . . 
l^icolaief.. 


Total  boshels 

Total  from  Odessa  in  1876 


65, 552,  238 


17,  604, 354 


Barley. 


Bye. 


Com. 


Oats. 


BxiMheU. 

9,  998,  952 

2, 711, 472 
728,  952 
382,476 
917,  790 

3,  297,  954 


BuihelM. 

11,  781. 462 

2,  599, 302 

141,  060 

74,400 

24,600 

4, 870, 142 


Bushels. 
4,386,498  I 
65,292 
4,152 


Bushels. 

2,  873, 319 

102.372 

96,900 

95.586 


429. 49Q 


18,  087,  596  i  18,  991,  026       4. 455,  942         4.  458,  420 


2, 563, 092  j    3, 026, 424  i    1.  894, 698  ,      1, 123, 860 


Ports. 


Linseed.      Rapeseed. 


I  Bushels. 

Odessa 604,188 

Taganrog  and  Rostoff. 5.  932, 692 

Berdiansk 106,686 

Yiesk I  37.608 

Karlopol |  257,640 

Nicolaief 682,002 


Bushels. 

1, 474. 146 
779,646 
456,  576 


157,860 
124,296 


Millett. 


Bushels. 

91,290 


Pease. 


Bmhels. 

103,968 


21,  J 


Total  bushels 7, 620, 816 


Total  from  Odessa  in 
1876 1 


2, 992, 524 


113,250 


103,968 


246.758 


552, 816 


20,274 


110, 240 


Beans. 


Bushels. 
1. 910, 556 


1, 910, 556 


428.342 


Total. 


Bxukeis. 
55, 711, 248 
29, 834, 170 
10. 440.  &53 
2,755,470 
8,651,000 
21,853,860 


124.236.336 


27,565.856 
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Statement  of  the  values  of  cereals  exported  from  South  Russian  ports  in  1S78. 


Porta. 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Com.      i      Oats. 

Odessa 

1878 
1876 

$3d.  613, 441 
27, 996,  790 

$4. 986, 145 
1, 479.  566 

$8,  812,  578 
2,  206,  768 

$2,187,400  ,     $1,074,551 

Do 

1,093,728  '          546,322 

Taganrog  and  Roatoff 

Do    ...          

1878 

1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 
1878 
1876 

1 

Berdiansk 

1 

Do 

Yieak 

Do 

Mariopal 

Do 

Nicolaief. 

Do 

Ports. 

Year. 

Linseed. 

Rapeseed. 

MiUett. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

Total. 

Odessa 

Do 

Taganrog  and  Rostoff 

Do 

....1  1878 
....!  1876 
....1  1878 
....!  1876 
....i  1878 
....'  1876 
...J  1878 
..-.,  1876 
....    1878 
....!  1876 
....;  1878 
....    1876 

$906, 481 
359,288 

$1,837,772 
671,824 

$34,007 
14,784 

$103,690 
94,219 

$714,  547 
98,834 

$54,270,612 
34, 561, 123 
40, 471, 178 

1 

18, 434,  825 

Berdiansk 

1 

15  312  906 

Do 

1 

6,  278,  308 

Yiesk   

1 

4, 424,  420 
776,  424 

Do 

1 

Maria^l 

::":.' J '.'."::: 

4, 146. 119 

2, 977, 732 

Nicolaief 

...1 

14,  944. 835 

Do 

— 1 

7. 484, 413 

*     '            1  "                                   1 

Total,  1878 

[                      1 

133,  570, 070 

Total  1876 - 

1                      1 

70,  512, 825 

1 

1 

Increase 

1 t 

63, 057. 245 

1 

Comparative  statement  of  the  movement  of  vessels  at  the  South  Russian  ports  in  1876  and  1878. 


Anived,  1876.  . 


Ports. 


No. 


Odessa 

Taganrog  and  Roatoff. 

Berdiansk 

Kicolaief 

Yiesk 


1,187 

738 

302 

222 

17 


Tons. 


939.686 
252, 993 
109.  059 
14.3,  776 
4,438 


Cleared,  1876. 


No. 


Tons. 


1,158  , 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


889,808 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


Total I    2,466  j     1,449,952  j 


Ports. 


Arrived,  1878.       I 


Cleared,  187a 


Odessa 1,739 

Taganrogand  Rostoff 1,215 

Berdiansk 1  464 

Kicolaief ,  525 

Yiesk ...|  127 

Total '  4,270 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


1,  307, 622 

400. 120 

lai,  532 

355,  396 

37,685 


1.  730 
Unknown .  | 
Unknown  \ 
Unknown 
Unknown . 


1, 284,  111 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 


2. 238, 055 


No  reports  have  been  obtained  of  the  movements  of  ships  at  ilariopol,  Sevastopol.  Theadosia,  Keich, 
and  Patl.  but  the  shipping  has  been  exceedingly  light  at  those  points.  Many  snips  enter  and  dear  at 
all  the  South  Russian  ports  which  are  aj^ain  entere<l  at  other  Russian  ports.  Thus  the  above,  and 
other  statements  of  the  movements  of  ships,  gives  an  exaggerated  number  of  ships  and  total.**  of  ton- 
nage. 
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SiriTZERIiAND. 

Report  by  Mr.  Fishj  Chargi  (V  Affaires  at  Berne,  on  the  exports  from  Sicitzet*- 
land  to  the  United  /States  from  1864  to  1879. 


I  Lave  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  table  published  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  entitled,  "A  comparative  table  of  the  ex- 
portation from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States  in  1879  and  during  the 
years  1864  to  1878,  inclusive."  The  table  is  made  from  returns  furnished 
by  our  consular  officers. 

An  examination  of  the  table  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
1879  exceed  those  for  1878  by  the  amount  of  14,943,823  francs,  or  27.37 
per  cent.  The  only  article  which  does  not  contribute  to  this  increase  is 
cheese,  which  shows  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  of 
of  152,329  francs  compared  with  1878  (exportation  of  cheese,  1878,  value 
1,533,598  francs ;  of  cheese,  1879,  value  1,381,269  francs),  a  diminution 
equal  to  9.93  per  cent. 

Tlie  increase  in  value  of  the  exportations  for  1879  compared  with  1878 
is  thus  distributed : 


Articles. 

'"visr'"^^— *• 

Musical  boxes 

Francs.    \ 

92,080             96.24 
355,908             68.6a 
746,  964  ,          62. 17 

L**'itbor ..        ..                  .......................... 

Straw  au<l  horse-hair  jroods 

Wooli'n  unil  col  ton  ^^ootls 

436,  034             57.  99 

Silks  

9, 772, 706             35. 41 
1.  296, 382             32.  44 
2,233,428  ,          13.38 

W;itche>*  and  wateh- works     

Eiiibmideric'S 

Misccllnneous 

162,654               7.36 

k 

The  value  of  the  total  exportation  in  1879compared  with  the  annual 
avera<?e  for  the  years  1864  to  1878  shows  an  increase  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer of  13,091,222  francs,  or  23.19  per  cent.,  divided  among  the  various 
articles  as  follows : 

Increase  of  exportation  for  1879,  compared  mth  the  average  annual  values  of  exports  during 

the  period  im4  to  1&7S, 


Articles. 


Increase in 
value. 


I  Franc*. 

Leather •  -i  612,005 

Embroideries 9,980,183 

Silks  8,575.&48 

Miacellaneons I  775,142 


Decrease  of  exporlati&n  for  1879,  compared  with  the  average  annual  values  of  exports  dttrui^ 

<^i)morf  1864/0  1878. 


Articles. 


Watrlu'8,  watoh-works,  &.C. 
WooU'U  and  cotton  goods  . . 

Musical  lioxcs 

Straw  and  horse-hair  goods 
Cheese - 


Decrease 
in  valae. 


Franrw. 

5.708»2»4 
778.898 

5a,S79 
179, 7C5 

27.4a> 
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There  is,  therefore,  an  increase  in  the  valne  of  the  exportation  of  the 
first  four  articles  of  19,843,878  francs,  or  49.93  percent.,  while  the  last  five 
show  a  diminution  of  6,752,55G  francs,  or  40.31  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  total  exportation,  the  year  1879  ranks  third  among  the 
15  years  included  in  the  table,  being  sui7>a«sed  only  by  the  years  1871 
and  1872.  The  same  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  item  of  silks.  The 
exportations  of  embroideries  were  the  largest  of  any  previous  years,  ex- 
ceeding by  two  to  three  million  francs  the'  large  exportations  of  1877 
and  1878.  Such  is.  not  the  case  in  regard  to  watches,  watch-works,  &c.,^ 
the  exportation  of  which,  however,  exhibits  an  increase  in  value  of 
1,167,230  francs,  or  28.30  per  cent.,  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
trying  years  1876  to  1878,  but  is  still  8,975,238  francs,  or  69.91  per  c^nt. 
below  the  average  of  1870  to  1875,  and  5,879,115  francs,  or  52.63  per  cent.^ 
below  the  average  for  the  period  of  1864  to  1869. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  given  in  the  table  under  the  head  of  "ob- 
servations," but  I  have  thought  them  of  sufficient  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  exhibiting  a  gratifying  indication  of  a  return  of  prosperity,  to 
warrant  me  in  embodying  them  in  my  dispatch. 

That  the  increased  value  of  ex])ortH  for  1879  is  not  spasmodic  or  tem- 
porary is  shown  by  the  returns  of  our  consuls  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year  as  compared  witli  those  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year, 
viz: 

Value  of  export*<. 


Basle  .... 
Geneva  . . 
St.  Gallo 
Zurich  . . . 


CuuRiilar  (listiict. 


Total  in  United  States  goM  . 


First  quarter  of^ 

1879.                      18hO. 

1 

Increase  in 
first  quar- 
terofl880. 

$837,  .'".0  7.'  , 
G«>90  12  1 
1,108,719  (;.". 
1,  857,  784  'J9 

$1,275,8.-1  57 

72.  757  7X 

1.275.101  .54 

1.  877,  319  32 

$438,291  82 

5,  867  OC 

166.441  91 

19,  535  03- 

3,  870,  953  79  ^ 

4,  501,  090  21 

G30, 136  42 

Were  the  value  of  exports  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  th& 
present  year  to  equal  that  of  the  first  quarter,  the  value  of  exports  for 
the  calendar  year  1880  would  exceed  those  of  any  previous  year  by  about 
$2,250,000  or  13,500,000  francs.  There  is  al  ways,  however,  a  falling  off  in 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  exports  for  the 
first  quarter ;  but  thus  far,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  exports  for 
the  present  year  bid  fair  to  attain  the  proportions  reached  in  1871  and 
1872  of  about  80,000,000  francs,  or  $16,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  embroideries 
now  exported  to  the  United  States  (in  1879  it  amounted  to  18,923,535- 
francs)  as  compared  with  any  previous  year  (the  average  from  1864  to 
1878  was  8,943,352  francs).  I  also  notice  a  great  increase  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  leather,  which,  with  an  average  annual  exportation  of  but 
361,857  francs  during  the  i)eriod  of  1864  to  1878,  in  1879  reached  the 
sum  of  874,462  francs.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  large  shipments  of 
patent  leather  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lausanne. 

The  falling  off  in  the  exportation  of  watches  has  been  alluded  to 
above  in  the  language  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where 
it  is  shown  to  be  for  1879,  33.97  per  cent,  below  the  annual  average  of 
the  period  from  1864  to  1878,  although  increased  by  28.30  per  ceut.  as 
compared  with  the  years  1876  to  1878. 

With  these  figures  before  usit  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  returns 
for  the  period  of  depression  in  the  watch  and  watch- works,  &c.,  exportation. 
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In  October,  1878,  the  Geneva  correspoadeut  of  the  London  Times  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  a  feeling  of  surprise  and  even  indignation  in 
this  country  caused  by  a  remark  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  President 
Hayes  at  Toledo,  to  the  eftect  that  Xew  England  watches  were  being 
sold  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  If  the  feeling  of  surprise  or  indignation 
was  felt  in  certain  watchmaking  districts,  it  did  not  extend  sufficiently 
beyond  the  members  of  the  trade  to  excite  general  comment  in  the  prin- 
cipal papers  of  the  Swiss  press.  Judging  from  the  correspondent's 
refutation  of  the  President's  remark,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  led  into 
error  by  the  zeal  of  interested  parties.  As  the  speech  of  the  President 
is  reported  in  the  ^ew  York  Tribune  of  the  20th  September,  1878,  he 
did  not  claim  that  we  had  established  a  permanent  market  f4>r  Americaa 
watches  in  Switzerland,  but  in  alluding  to  the  signs  of  coming  prosperity 
he  spoke  of  our  "  even  having  gone  so  far^  as  to  sell  watches,  made  in 
Illinois  and  in  New  England  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  people  have 
been  making  watches  for  three  hundred  years.  It  is  evident  that  the 
allusion  was  to  exceptional  cases,  not  to  a  permanent  market. 

That  the  President  was  justified  in  his  remark  there  is  no  doubt,  in- 
asmuch as  small  sales  of  American  watches  had  been  made  in  Switzer- 
land ;  at  the  time  he  spoke  large  sales  of  such  watches  were  being  made 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and,  among  the  number  sold  there,  a  good 
many  were  sold  to  Swiss  visitors^  according  to  the  statement  of  the  agent 
of  the  Waltham  Company.  The  President  is  likewise  sustained  by  the 
impartial  testimony  of  Sir  Horace  Eumbold,  at  that  time  British  minis- 
ter to  this  country,  who,  in  a  report  to  his  government,  says :  "  I  need 
not  refer  to  the  fact  that  American  watches,  made  by  machinery,  are 
finding  their  way  even  to  this  country."  Sk  Horace  Eumbold  was  for- 
merly secretary  of  legation  here,  and  his  long  acquaintance  and  careful 
observation  render  his  opinion  particularly  valuable. 

lam,  however,  more  concerned  in  showing  the  condition  of  the  Swiss 
watch  trade  with  the  United  States  than  in  vindicating  a  remark  which 
gave  no  reason  for  the  attack  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  correspondent  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  assertion  that 
more  Swiss  watches  had  been  sold  in  the  season  of  1878  to  American 
visitors  than  for  many  years  past.  From  the  consular  returns  ftom  1872 
to  1878,  for  the  years  ending  on  the  30th  September  of  each  year,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  to  which  the  correspondent  referred  there  were 
fewer  watches  sold  than  for  any  previous  year,  except  1877,  and  that  in 
Geneva  the  value  of  those  sold  was  129,153  francs  less  in  1878  than  for  the 
eorresponding  year  ending  September  30, 1877 ;  and  that  it  reached  only 
552,696  francs,  or  but  little  above  the  fourth  part  of  the  average  (2,094,327 
francs)  value  of  the  exports  of  the  corresponding  periods  from  1872  to 
1878,  both  inclusive,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following : 


Tears  endmg  September  30 — 


Total  watch  ei- 

gortation  from 
witzerland  to 
the    ITnitod 
'     States. 


,  Francs. 

1872 18,200,108 

1873  12,202.816 

1874 11,770,576 

1875 9,870.902 

1876 5,977.070 

1877 3,477.985 

1878 4,001.283 

Total 65,500,740 

Average i  9,500,740 


Increase  or  de- 
crease compared 
with  the  preced- 
ing year. 


Franct. 


-5,997.292 
-  432,240 
-1,899.674 
-3,  893, 832 
-2,499.085 
-f    523,298 


-14,198,825 


-  2,366,825 
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Thf  inaccuracy  of  tbe  statement  of  the  correspondent  as  applied  to- 
Geneva  is  even  more  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  following^ 
table  giving  the  above  statistics  respecting  the  Tvatch  and  watch-work 
exportation  to  the  United  States  as  divided  among  the  consular  dis- 
tricts in  Switzerland : 


Consular  district  of 
Geneva. 


Years  endinj 
tember 


Total  Increase 

'  watch  ex-  I  or  decrease 
i  port  at  ion       compared 

to  United     with  preced- 
j     States.     '     ing  year. 


Consular  district  of 
Basle. 


Consniar  district  of 
Zurich. 


Total 
watch  ex- 
portation 
to  United 

States. 


Increase  Total      i     Increase 

or  decrease     watch  ex-  J  or  decrease 

compared     ,   i)ortation   '    compared 

with  previous   to  United  with  pre vious^ 

year.        !     States.     |        ^ear. 


I  Francs,  Franca. 

1872 1  3,411,053    

1873.: I  3,097,462  1    —    313.591 

1874  '  2,592,281  —    505,181 

1875  '  2,585,870  I    —        6,411 

1876 , I  1,739,078  I    —    P46,792 

1877 681,849  —1,057,229 

1878 1  552,606  i    —    129,153 

Total '  14,660.289  —2,853.337 

Average ;  2,094,327  !    —    476.302 


Francs. 
14, 761, 230 
0, 040, 010 
9,  080,  324 
7, 136,  649 
4,  230,  267 
2,  790.  611 
3, 439,  732 


Francs. 


—  5, 720,  320 
+        39, 414 

—  1,943,675 

—  2.  906,  382 

—  i;  439, 656 
-f      649, 121 


Francs. 

27, 825 

64,444 

97.971 

148, 383 

7,725 

5,525 

8,855 


Francs. 

""+'36*6i9- 
-f  33,5-27 
-f  50,412 
-140,  658 
-  2,200 
-J-  3,300 


I,  479,  723 


-11,321,498  I 


360, 728  I    —  18, 970 


7, 211, 389  1  —  1, 886, 916  [ 


51,532 


—  3,161 


Fortunately  for  the  Swiss-watch  industry,  the  years  1878  and  187^ 
show  a  steady  and  marked  increase  from  the  low  amount  exported 
in  1877  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  owing  to- 
the  rivalry  of  American-made  watches,  and  to  the  pa«t  depression  in 
trade,  the  American  consumption  of  Swiss  watches,  &c.,  in  1879  was  but 
5,292,098  francs  in  value  as  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  11,000,39^ 
francs  in  the  previous  fifteen  years. 

NICHOLAS  FISH. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Berne,  May  17,  1880. 
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SWEDEN  AlVD  NORWAY. 

Sweden :  I'ago. 

Statistical  tables:  1.  Foreign  tnide,  18T6, T7.  2.  Values  of  same  by 
countries.  3.  Freights  earned  by  Swedish  vesj^els.  4,  Value  of  trade 
for  ten  years,  1868-77,  and  proportion  of  freight  in  Swedish  and  for- 
eign vessels.  5.  Cereals  and  breadstutfs  imported,  1^576, 77.  6.  Same 
exported,  7.  Revenue^rom  customs  on  imports,  l:^i>S — '77,  and  amount* 

collected  at  principal  ports 1-5 

Christiana : 
commerce,  1879:  trade  with  the  United  States;  dullness  of  trade ;  .tariff; 

emigration ;  lumber ;  railroads 5, 6 

Gk>tbenbnrg :    (Report  by  Consul  Oppenheim. ) 

commerce  and  industries,  1579 ;  imports  from  the  United  States 6, 7 

railroad  speculation 7,8 

labor  troubles ;  crops ;  freight  to  the  United  States 8, 9 

statements  of  declared  trade  with  the  United  States  9 

statement  of  declared  imports  of  American  products  from  other  than  United 

States  ports 10 

statement  of  navigation  at  port  of  Gothenburg,  18T9 11 

DE^yiflARK. 

Denmark:    (Report  by  Consul  Ryder,  Copenhagen.) 

commerce ;  Danish  merchant  marine ;  agriculture 12 

report  on  harvest 12-14 

business  revival 14-18 

statements  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 ;  trade  with  same,  1875-78, 
inclusive;  vessels  and  tonnage  plying  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  1875-7o,  inclusive 18, 19 

OERIflAIVV. 

Germany  :    (Report  by  Consul-Geueral  Kreismaun,  Berlin.) 

ommerce ;  agriculture ;  tobacco  trade ;  manufactures ;  mines  and  min- 
ing ;  salt  statistics ;  tislieries ;  woods  and  forests 19-26 

German  merchant  marine:  trade;  trade  with  United  States;  revenues  and 

exl^enditures 26-?8 

the  German  railways 29 

coinage ;  condition  of  banks ;  bank  notes 30-32 

population  and  emigration  ;  food  prices 33,34 

Germany :    (Report  by  Consul-Generai  Lee,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.) 

agriculture ;  crops ;  climate ;  labor "  34-37 

manufactures:  cotton  industry ;  cotton  and  weaving  mills ;  bands,  twists, 
and  cord;  buttons  and  dress  ornaments;   silk  trimmings;   velvet; 

silks;  linen  cloth,  &c 37-41 

iron  and  steel ;  coal ;  salt ;  beet  sugar 41-43 

the  new  tariff:  soda:   grain;   leather;   live  stock:  tobacco;  cured  and 

prepared  meats;  lard;  butter  and  cheese;  clover  seed;  copper 43-52 

exports  to  the  United  States ;  American  trade 51^,  54 

German  patent  law 54,55 

quinine 55, 56 

United  States  bonds  and  cix'dit  56, 57 
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banking:  Imperial  Bank;  co-operative  fsocietieH;  credit  societies;  con- 

snme  societies 57-G2 

new  judicial  system 62.63^ 

(Supplement  to  Consul-Gcneral  Lee's  re)>ort.) 
manufactories :  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Heidenlieim  (Wtirtemberg),  Chem- 
nitz, Culmbach,  Hamburg,  Zittau,  Arc.;  tinances  of  same 63-65 

iron  and  steel  works :  Hamm^  Wilhelmshiltte,  Bochum,  DoUlen,  Bavaria^ 

«fcc. :  finances  of  same 65,66 

mines :  Dortmund,  Haen,  Hartz  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  &.c. ;  finances 

of  same 66,67 

banking  institutions :  Ludwigsburg,  Achem,   Hofer,  &c. ;  finances  of 

same 67,68 

miscellaneous:  Leipzig,  &c. ;  finances  of  same ^ 68 

statements:  operations  of  union  co-operatiye  loan  societies;  consume 
societies  ;  production  of  starch  sugar;  retail  market  prices  of  produce, 

November  1,  1879 69-7:^ 

Aix-la-Cliapelle :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Du  Bois.) 

commerce  and  industry 73, 74 

the  woolen  industry  :  knitting-yams  ;  wool-carding 74-76 

stove  coal ;  chance  for  American  coal ;  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  industries ; 
chemical  factories ;  soap  industry ;  colonists ;  cigars  ;  iron  industry ; 

s^am-boilers ;  machinery  ;  needles  ;  leather ;  building  materials 76-79 

exports  to  the  United  States  ;  America  the  land  of  promise 79 

Barmen  :    (Report  by  Consul  Stanton.)  ' 

trade  ;  commerce;  general  review  of  trade 80,81 

ammunition,  cai)8,  and  cartridges 81 

articles  of  art 82 

braidings,    bindings,    and  trimmings;  buttons  and  button  materials; 

dress  and  piece  goods 82-84 

dyes  and  chemicals 84,^ 

hat-bands  and  ribbons 85 

metals  and  manufactures  of 85,86 

Bavaria :    (Report  by  Consul  Wilson.) 

labor  and  wages 67-89 

agriculture :  wheat ;  rye ;  barley ;  oats;  hop  export  to  the  United  States. .      89-92 

wine;  hops 92,93 

imports 93,94 

Brake-Nordenham  :    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gross.) 

Brake :  navigation ;  exports ;  general  trade  ;  manufactures 94, 95 

Nordeuham  ....   95.96 

Bremen  :    (Report  by  Consul  Grinnell. ) 
commerce,  1878;  trade  with  United  States;  emigration  to*the  United 

States  ;  total  imports  from  all  countries 96, 97 

Breelau  :    (Report  by  Consul  Dithmar.) 

trade  ;  the  crops;  prices  of  grain 98-100 

the  new  tariff  and  the  importation  of  breadstuffs  ;  butter  export 100 

products :  iron  and  steel ;  coal ;  zinc  ;  machinery  and  agricultural  imple^^ 

ments;  tobacco;  fiax 100,101 

manufactures :  linen  goods ;  cotton  ;  woolen 101, 102 

miscellaneous:  distilleries;  breweries;  sugar  factories;  street  railways ; 

savings  banks  ;  co-operative  societies  ;  city  government 102,  lOS 

prices  of  provisions ;  rates  of  wages «.  103,104 

Brunswick  :    (Report  by  Consul  Fox.) 

trade  and  industries  of  Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  and  Caasel 104-107 

beet  sugar  industry 107. 108 

statistics ;  business  transactions  at  linen  and  drilling  markets,  Hanover, 
1878;  leather  markets,  1877,78;  principal  importations  into  Magde- 
burg, Hanover,  and  CasseL  1878 108,109 

Chemnitz  :    (Report  by  Consnl  Griggs.) 

exports  to  United  States,  1879 109,110 

Cologne :    (Report  by  Consul  Bullock.) 
commerce  and  industries,  1879  ;  tra<le  outlook  ;  American  trade  ;  condition 

of  labor;  iron  trade Ill,  112 

statistics ;  wages ;  price  of  food ;  exports  to  United  States,  1879 112, 115 

Crefeld :    (Report-  by  Conmiercial  Agent  Harte.) 

silk  and  velvet  industry ;  silk  goods ;  velvets ;  velvet  ribbons 113-115 

the  new  tariff 115,116 

statistics  of  velvet  and  silk  Industry ;  number  of  looms  employed,  1876-78; 

exports  to  the  United  States,  1875-79 .* 116 
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Dantzic : 

statistics;  imports;  exports,  1878;  navigation,  1879 117,118 

Dresden :    (Report  by  Consul  Mason. ) 

trade  with  the  United  States 119 

Geestemiinde :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Scboenle.) 

commerce ;  navigation  ;  industries,  1878, 79 ;  imports 119, 120 

imports  from  the  United  States  to  Greestemilnde  and  Bremerhaven ;  sta- 
tistics, 1877,78 120 

petroleum;  statistics,   1877,78;    comparative  table,   1874-78,  imports; 

export  in  transit --- -. 120,121 

exports  to  the  United  States;  statistics,  1877,78 121 

general  trade,  1878 ;  statistics 121 

miscellaneous ;  wages ;  fisheries ;  wood  trade ;  ship-building 122 

statistics;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 123 

American  imports  and  import  duties ;  petty  smuggling 123-125 

Hamburg : 

statistics  of  commerce,  1877, 78 ;  imports  by  articles 125, 126 

imports  by  countries;  recapitulation 127-129 

exports 130 

trade  with  United  States ;  statistics  of  imports,  1878 130-132 

sea-vessels,  arrival  and  departui-e,  1877, 78 133,134 

navigation,  1877, 78 136 

navigation  between  Hamburg  and  the  United  States,  1878 136 

emigration ;  nativity  and  destination  of  emigrants  via  Hamburg ;  statis- 
tics   137,138 

Konigsberg :    (Report  by  Vice-Commercial  Agent  Saedeke.) 
commerce ;  ^ain  export,  1878 ;  statistics ;  ^ade  with  the  United  States ; 

navigation;  gram  trade,  1879 139,140 

statistics  of  trade;  imports,  1878 140,141 

exports;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 142,143 

Leipsic :    (Report  by  Consul  Montgomei*y.) 

commerce  and  industries,  1879 143,144 

Mannheim :    (Report  by  Consul  Smith.) 
condition  of  trade,  1879 ;  trade  with  the  United  States ;  details ;  the  crops ; 

the  rhinderpest ;  miscellaneous 145-147 

Mayence :    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Heidelberger.) 
vintage ;  wine  trade ;  statistics  for  last  thirty  years ;  present  prices ;  trade 

with  the  United  States 147-149 

Sonneber^ :    (Report  by  Consul  Winser.) 

industries;  traae  with  the  United  States f. 149-152 

wages,  &c 152,153 

the  legion  of  tramps 153-155 

hints  te  American  exporters 155,156 

the  new  Carman  tariff -^ 156, 157 

opposition  to  American  sewing-machines ;  art,  industry,  and  agriculture ; 

the  harvest 158,159 

manufactures  of  cotton  hosiery  and  gloves 159-166 

meteorological ;  statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 166, 167 

Stettin :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Burckhardt. ) 

trade  with  the  United  States ;  exports  to  the  United  States ;  general  com- 
merce and  navigation 167,168 

statistical  tables  of  imports,  1878 169-171 

same  of  exports 172-174 

same  of  navigation 175 

Wiirtemberg:    (Report  by  Consul  Potter,  Stuttgart.) 

Continued  trade  depression;  trade  with  the  United  States;  importations 

of  builders'  hardware,  &.c.;  feathers  and  hair  for  mattresses ;  wood  for 

tool-handles ;  glassware ;  small  machinery  for  farm  and  domestic  use ; 

jewelry;   American  watches;   stationery;   cutlery;   canned  meats; 

petroleum;  starch;  stoves 175-180 

agriculture;  the  grape  crop  of  1879 180,181 

NETHERLANDS. 

Ketherlands :    (Report  by  Consul  Eckstein,  Amsterdam.) 

commerce  and  industries;  introductory  remarks;  crop  prospects,  1879; 
flower  roots;  bulbs;  the  grain  trade;  timber;  tobacco;  petroleum; 
diamonds 182-188 
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banks;  Joint  stock  companies ;  Bank  of  the  Netherlands;  rates,  &c.;  In- 
dia Commercial  Bank ;  new  loans  negotiated  at  Amsterdam ;  Ameri- 
can securities ;  exchange 18&-191 

the  North  Sea  Canal ;  statistics  of  monthly  traffic;  public  improvements.  191-195 

statistics  of  trade  with  foreign  coontries ;  navigation  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  United  States.  1878  195,196 

Rotterdam:    (Report  by  Consul  Winter.) 

the  grain  trade;  cotton;  tobacco;  beef;  pork  and  lard;  exports  to  the 

United  States 196-199 

navigation;  emigration;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics  of 
exports  to  the  United  States;  statistics  of  navigation  by  nationality 

and  tonnage;  navigation  by  countries 199-201 

Schiedam  and  VTaardingen : 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 201 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium :    (Report  by  Consul  Wilson,  Brussels.) 

depression  in  manufacturing  industries ;  agriculture ;  statistics ;  imports 

fipom  the  United  States 202-2(^ 

industries;  coal;  blast-ftimacee ;  st<eel;  rolling-mills;  manufactories....  205,206 

American  products  and  Belgian  manufactures 206,207 

(Supplement  to  foregoing. ) 
imports  from  the  Uniteid  States  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries ; 

statistics  of  Belgian  commerce 208-211 

Antwerp :    (Report  by  Consul  Steuart.) 

explanation  of  tables;  increase  of  commerce;  statistics  of  trade 212-214 

navigation;  arrivals  by  flag;  American  vessels;  emigration;  exports  to 

ttie  United  States 214-217 

population;  marriages,  births,  and  deaths;  improvement  of  Antwerp....  217 

trade  with  the  United  States;  statistics  for  three  years;  grain  and  flour; 

meat;  petroleum,  statistics,  1876-78;  resin;  spirts  of   turpentine; 

tobacco;  lard;  cotton 217-220 

exports;  commerce  for  nine  months,  1879 220 

statistics;  imports  at  Antwerp,  1878 221-231 

special  exports,  1878 231-239 

commerce  of  transit 239,240 

navigation,  1879 241,242 

exports  to  the  United  States,  1877, 78 242 

navigation  of  Anerican  vessels,  1878 243 

direct  general  Imports  from  the  United  States 243,244 

direct  general  exports 245,246 

navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  1878 ;  exports  to  the 

United  States,  1879 246,247 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREI.AND. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Badeau, London.) 

commerce  and  industries  of  tne  United  Kingdom,  1878  and  1879 ;  trade  im- 
provement; agricultural  productions;  mines;  navigation;  imports: 
exports ;  customs  duties ;  trade  with  the  United  States ;  revenue  ana 
expenditure :  population ;  emigration ;  education :  the  poor 247-252 

national  debt;  Bank  of  England;  post-office  and  telegraph;  railways; 

exports  to  the  United  States 252-254 

summary  of  trade  of  Belfast,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Cork, 
Dublin,  Dundee,  Dumferline,  Falmouth,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith, 
Liverpool,  London,  Londonderry, 'Manchester,  Newcastle,  Nottingham, 
Plymouth,  Sheffield,  Southampton,  Tunstall ;  recapitulation  of  de- 
clared exports 254-266 

statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States,  1878, 79 ;  increase  and  decrease ; 
summary ;  agriculture ;  area  under  cultivation ;  number  of  live  stock ; 
mines ;  coal  and  metals  produced,  1877, 78 ;  navigation ;  principal 
branches  of  expenditure,  &o 267-271 

ENGLAND. 

Birmingham : 

esmortsto  the  United  States,  1879 271 

Bradford : 

exports  to  the  United  States  compared  with  those  of  1878 272 
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Bristol:    (Report  by  Consnl  Canisius.) 

trade  with  the  United  States ;  eifect  of  American  competition  on  agrionlt- 
nre  and  manufactures;  exports  to  the  United  States;  imports  from 
the  United  States;  steam  communication  with  the  United  States..--  272-274 

decadence  of  American  shipping ;  imports  of  live  stock ;  British  va,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  mann&ctnres 274-278 

statistics  of  exports  to  the  United  States;  number,  tonnage,  and  nationality 
of  vessels ;  arrivals  of  American  vessels  at  Bristol  and  Gloucester 
during  last  twenty  years ;  cattle  from  the  United  States  landed  at 

Bristol  and  Avonmouth,  1878, 79 278,279 

Falmouth :    (Report  by  Consul  Fox. ) 

Cornish  mines;  the  Pilchard  fishery  ;  the  harvest;  navigation;  humidity 

of  the  air;  exports  to  the  United  States 280-283 

Gloucester :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Farrell. ) 

the  port ;  the  "  wiping  out"  of  the  American  carrying  trade ;  imports  of 

timber  and  defus ;  imports  and  price  of  grain ;  wages ;  export  of  salt.  283-286 
Hartlepool :    (Report  bv  Consular  Agent  Nillsen. ) 

trade  with  the  United  States 286 

Hull :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Driggs. ) 

history;  population;  shipping;  railways;  average  health;  death  rate; 
suburbs;  public  buildmgs;  improvements;  the  river  Humber ;  steam 
communication  with  the  United  States;  emigration;  quarantine;  cus- 
toms revenue;  fishing  vessels .-•.*•*•  287-291 

trade  and  manufactures;  mines;  agriculture ;  wages  and  cost  of  living ; 
foreign  consular  representation;  summary  of  business  of  United 
States  consulate  for  past  year 291-294 

statistics  of  imports ;  navigation;  exports  294-298 

Leeds: 

exports  to  United  States 298,299 

Liverpool :    (Report  by  Consul  Packard.) 

trade    and  commerce^    navigation;    ship-building;    customs   revenue; 

docks;  foreign  animals ;  wharves,  &;c 300,301 

statistics  of  navigation ;  general ;  classified  by  flag ;  from  1874-78 ;  ship- 
building from  1874-78 301-304 

comparative  statement  of  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1877  and  1878 ; 
foreign  and  colonial  produce  export<ed;  exports  to  United  States, 

1879;  comparison  of  total  exports,  1878, 79 305-311 

London :    (Report  by  Consul-Geueral  Badeau.) 

trade  and  commerce  for  1878  and  1879 ;  imports,  1878 ;  exports :  1,  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2,  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce ; 
navigation.  1878;  by  countries;  coastwise;  exports  to  the  United 

Stat^,  1879 ;  same,  1878, 79 ;  decrease  or  increase 312-320 

Mancliest-er :    (Report  by  Consul  Shaw.) 

review  of  trade ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 ;  wages  of  operatives 
at  Lancashire,  Oldham,  and  Blackburn  mills ;  carpenters  and  masons; 
farm  laborers 320-323 

house  rents ;  retail  prices  of  provisions ;  English  taxes,  local  and  general ; 
factory  statistics ;  returns  of  textile  factK)ries  for  (ireat  Britain ;  why 
Lancashire  is  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry ;  present  depression ; 
strikes 323-327 

American  beef  and  mutton ;  butter  and  cheese 327 

emigration 327-389 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne :    (Report  by  Consul  Jones.) 

commerce;  industries;  trade  with  the  United  States:  American  vs.  Brit- 
ish agriculture ;  iron  and  coal  trade ;  statistics  or  mineral  produce  of 
United  Kingdom,  1878 ;  coal  and  iron,  1877, 78 ;  pig[-iron  manufac- 
tured ;  coal  used ;  iron  export ;  import ;  coal  produce  m  Northumber- 
land and  Durham;  shipment  of  coal,  1877,78;  total  shipment  of  coal 
and  coke  from  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Middlesborough,  1878 ; 
Tyne  (Newcastle,  North  and  South  Shields) ;  wages  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  coal  mines^  &c 329-334 

ship-building  and  shipping;  ships  built  in  United  Kingdom,  1877,78; 
ships  built  on  the  Tyne ;  cleared  from  the  Tyne ;  classification, 
1874-78;  import  and  export  trade 335^337 

imports  (exclusive  of  coal  and  coke),  coastwise  and  over  sea,  1878 ;  ex- 
ports; exports  from  Newcastle  and  agencies,  viz,  Sunderland,  Har- 
tlepool, and  Carlisle,  to  the  United  States,  by  quarters,  1878, 79 ;  price- 
list  of  exports ;  value,  1879 338-344 
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Nottingham : 

exports  to  the  United  States 344 

Plymouth :    (Report  by  Consul  Fox.) 

commerce;  indnstries;  imports;  navigation;  exports 345,346 

Sheffield  :    (Report  by  Consul  Webster. ) 
depression  of  trade ;  competition  of  American  manufactures ;  increased 
exports  to  the  United  States;  distress  among  woikiug  classes;  emi- 
gration societies ;  American  competition ;  imports  ofAmerican  food 

products 346-348 

statistics;  exports  to  the  United  States 348,349 

Southampton : 

exports  to  the  United  States 349 

Tnnstall : 
exports  to  the  United  States 350 

IBEI.AIVD. 

Belfast :    (Report  by  Consul  Dounan. ) 

trade ;  commerce ;  exports  to  the  united  States ;  imports ;  an  American 

house  wanted;  population,  &c 350-352 

Cork: 

exports  to  the  United  States 352 

Dublin : 

exports  i<i  the  United  States 353 

Lonaonderry : 

exports  to  the  United  States 853 

MCOTI.AIVD. 

Aberdeen :    (Report  by  Consul  Ramsay.) 

trade;  navigation;  population «...  354,355 

Dundee :    (Report  by  Consul  McDou^all.) 

commerce  ^  industries ;  j  ute  trade ;  linen  trade ;  paper  stock 355-360 

ship-building ;  whale  and  seal  fishing ;  statistics ;  herring  fishing 360-362 

engineering  and  iron- working  trades ;  house  building ;  leather ;  ooot  and 

shoe  making ;  marmalade  and  confectionery  making 362, 363 

imports  from  the  United  States ;  fresh  beef ;  canned  meats ;  fish ;  joinery ; 

agricultural  and  horticultural  implements 363-365 

agricultural  depression ;  railways ;  statistics  of  trade,  years  ending  May, 

1878,79;  navigation;  statistics  of  shipping 365-370 

theTay  bridge;  the Fortn bridge 370, tWl 

United  States  investment  companies ;  libraries ;  unemployed  in  Dundee ; 
savings  bank;  water  suppiy;  gas-works;  crime;  prison  aid  society; 
tramways;  valuation  or  burgh;  voters;  health  and  sanitary  con«li- 
tion;  sailors'  home,  Slc;  Glasgow  bank  liquidation;  Scotch  bank 
shares  j  applications  from  United  States  manufacturers ;  commercial 
and  scientific  journals ;  exports  to  United  States  from  Dundee  and 

Aberdeen 371-379 

Dunfermline : 

exports  to  the  United  States 379 

Glasgow :    (Report  by  Consul  Cooper. ) 

trade ;  inaustries ;  increased  exports  to  the  United  States ;  general  dull- 
ness of  trade ;  the  cry  for  work  and  bread ;  ship-building  on  the  Clyde ; 
sugar  imports;  general  exports;  imports  from  the  United  States; 
absence  of  American  shipping ;  statistics  of  trade  with  the  United 

States;  navigation;  tonnage 380-384 

Leith :    (Report  by  Consul  Robeson. ) 

trade,  commerce,  with   the  United   States;  agriculture;  reduction  of 

wages;  emigration 384-386 

statistics ;  imports ;  r49um4;  exports ;  recapitulation  ;  navigation ;  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States 386-391 

Cardiff:    (Report  by  Consul  Sikes.) 
trade;  transactions;  exports  to  the  United  States 391,393 
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France :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Fairchild,  Paris.) 

commerce;  navigation;  indastries;  finances;  statistics  of  imports,  by 
countries  of  origin,  1877, 78 ;  by  articles ;  exports  by  destinations ;  by 
articles;    by  custom-bouses;    diagrams  of  raw  and  manufactured 

articles  in  commerce 393-398 

trade  with  the  United  States ;  statistics  of  trade,  1877,  ^78 ;  recapitulation, 

1873-78 398-402 

navigation ;  tonnage  between  France  and  the  United  States,  1878  ;  con- 
dition and  employment  of  mercantile  marine ;  fisheries 402, 403 

railways;  canals;  coal  mines;  metal  products;  wine  product,  1877,78; 
cider ;  alcohols ;  silk ;  sugar ;  imports  and  exports  of  sugar ;  wheat 

product,  &c ^ 403-407 

Bank  of  France ;  national  debt ;  taxes ;  budget,  1879 ;  proposed  budget, 

1880;  army;  navy 407-412 

miscellaneous;  electoral  statistics;  patents;  mint;  forests;  life  insur- 
ance; tire  insurance 412,413 

Bordeaux: 

coDunerce 414,415 

Dunkirk : 

commerce  with  the  Ui^ted  States;  navigation 416,417 

Havre :    (Report  by  Consul  Bridglaud.) 
commerce;  navigation,  1878;  cotton;  wool;  coffee;  hides;  nmi;  indigo; 
sugar;  petroleum;  wheat;  maize;  hog  product:  increase  in  naviga- 
tion ;  British  and  American  ;  statistics  by  flag ;  oy  countries 417-427 

La  Rochelle :    (Report  by  Consul  Catlin.) 
trade ;  the  phylloxera ;  vintage,  1879 ;  spurious  brandy ;  American  wheat ; 

the  port;  the  porcelain  trade 428-432 

statistics,  trade;  navigation 432-435 

Lyons :    (Report  by  Consul  Peixotto. ) 

re^dew  of  the  silk  market ;  frauds  and  undervaluation  ;  remedy 436-441 

treaty  of  commerce  with  the  United  States ;  import  trade 441, 442 

tabular  statements,  exports  to  the  United  States ;  silk  goods  to  other  coun- 
tries, 186^77 442,443 

statistics  of  silk  trade  from  1827-77 ,  444 

exports  of  silk  goods,  1868-77 ;  silk  goods  manufactured,  1876-78 ;  pro- 
duction of  raw  silk,  1875-^8 ;  exports  to  the  United  States,  1879 ; 

same,  1869-79;  official  quotations,  1878 "44.5-447 

r^iwm^  of  silk  commerce,  1W^,79;  comparative  prices,  1876-^80;  same, 
1865-79;  silks  received  and  conditioned  for  market,  1870-79;  trade, 

1873-^9;  fluctuation  in  prices,  1879 44&-451 

Marseilles:    (Report  by  Consul  GJould.) 
the  old  port;  the  new  port;  financial  embarrassments;  statistics,  imports.  451-457 

statistics,  exports;  navigation , 458-462 

Nantes: 

statistical  tables,  commerce ;  navigation 463-466 

Nice :    (Report  by  Consul  Nesey. )    1878, 79. 

statistics,  conmierce;  navigation 466-470 

Paris: 

budget,  1879;  receipts  of  octroi,  1877,78 470,471 

Rouen :    (Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Rhodes.) 
trade  with  the  United  States 471,472 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland :    (Report  by  Vice-Consul  Doerr,  Basle.) 

commerce ;  industries ;  ribbon  manufacture ;  raw-silk  trade ;  floret  spin- 
ning; wool;  dyeing 472-475 

watches ;  machinery ;  iron  trade ;  customs ;  railways ;  statistics  of  earn- 
ings   475-478 

Basle: 

exports  to  the  United  States 478 

Geneva :    (Report  by  Consul  Adams.) 
trade;  industry;  manufactures;  trade  with  the  United  States;  popula- 
tion ;  stock  census ;  area  of  productive  lands ;  exports  to  the  United 

States 479-481 

Saint  Gall: 

exports  to  the  United  States 481,482 

Zurich :    (Report  by  Consul  Byers. ) 

vintage;  food  prices vs.----  482,483 
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SPAIN. 

Alicante :  Page. 

exports  to  the  United  States 483 

Barcelona:    (Report  by  Consul  Schenck.)    1878  to  July,  1879. 

trade ;  commerce :  importations  of  special  articles ;  the  harbor ;  statistics, 
American  shipping ;  Spanish ;  foreign  (exclusive  of  American  and 

Spanish) ;  exports  to  the  United  States;  coal  imported 483-^186 

Cadiz: 

commerce ;  navigation ;  exports  to  the  United  States 487-491 

Valencia : 

exports  to  the  United  States 491 

Malaga  and  all  Spain  :    (Report  by  Consul  Quarles.) 

trade;  industries  of  Malaga;  commerce  of  Spain,  &.c.;  commercial  de- 
pression ..% 491 

principal  exports ;  imports  of  American  goods ;  export  of  fruit  to  the  United 

States ;  r^um^;  distribution  to  American  cities 492-495 

commerce  of  Spain,  Peninsula  and  Balearic  Islands ;  statistics ;  general 

shipping^ 495-498 

agricultural  interests ;  raisin  crop ;  the  phylloxera ;  olive  oil ;  wine ;  sugar.  498*^0 

public  works;  railways;  population;  nealth 500-502 

Tarragona : 

exports  to  the  United  States 502 

GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar :    (Report  by  Consul  Sprague. ) 

navigation;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics  of  navigation....  502-504 

PORTUOAL. 

Fayal :    (Report  by  Consul  Dabney.) 

trade,  commerce ;  statistics,  trade ;  navigation 505-508 

ITALT. 

Italy :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Schuyler,  Rome.) 

foreign  commerce ;  statistics,  1877, 78 ;  by  countries,  1878;  with  the  United 

States ;  \>otton  imported ;  trade,  1879 508-515 

navigation;  comparative  table,  187^^78 ;  foreign  and  coastwise,  1877,78; 

mercantile  fleet,  1874-78;  shipwrecks 515-518 

agriculture 518-520 

flnances;  Italian  debt ;  debt  of  cities ;  the  currency ;  agio  on  gold,  1877,  78; 
same,  January,  1880;  railways;  posts;  telegraphs;  lotteries;  sav- 
ings banks;  emigration 520-528 

Florence:     (Report  by  Consul  Crosby.) 

agriculture;  phylloxera;  forests  and  trees 528,529 

commerce;  revenues;  miscellaneous;  general  remarks;  statistics;  ex- 
ports; cocoon  market 529-532 

Genoa:    (Report  by  Consul  Hazelton.)    1878, 79. 

trade  with  the  United  States;  navigation .532-535 

improvements  in  Savona;  harvests,  1879;  exhibition;  wheat  from  the 
United  States;  duties  on  sugar;  statistics,  commerce;  exports  to  the 

United  States;  shipbuilding 535-539 

Leghorn :    (Report  by  Consul  Masi.) 

commerce ;  imports  from  the  United  States;  statistics,  commerce  with  the 

United  States;  navigation 540-547 

Messina:    (Report  by  Consul  Owen.)    1878. 

commerce;  navigation;  crops |  public  works;  agencies;  Syracuse;  Gioja..  547,548 

statistics,  commerce;  navigation 549-551 

Palermo:    (Report  by  Consm  Bayly.) 

industries ;  condition  of  Sicily ;  population ;  mineral  products ;  railways ; 

agriculture;  condition  of  the  consulate 551-554 

statistics,  commerce,  1879;  same,  1877-^79;  shipping;  exportsto  the  United 
States,  1879;  imports  from  same,  1877-79;  commerce  with  the  United 
States^  1877-79;  American  shipping 555-558 

MALTA. 

Malta:    (Report  by  Vice- Consul  Eynaud.) 

commerce;  American  tobacco;  petroleum,  &c.;  exports;  navigation 558-560 
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Anstria-Hungary :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  Vienna.)    1878,  *79. 

imports;  exports,  1876-78;  balance  of  trade;  entry  duties;  source  of 

imports;  tariff;  exports  to  the  United  States '. 561-564 

navigation ;  entry  and  departure  of  vessels,  1878 ;  by  nationalities ;  mer- 

3iant  marine ;  movement  of  Austrian  vessels 564, 565 

post-offices;  telegraphs;  coinage;  internal-revenue  stamps;  budget  for 
1879;  public  debt;  vital  statistics  of  Vienna;  market  prices;  general 
remarks 565-569 

statistics,  commerce,  1878 ;  commerce  and  duties,  1877,  ^78 ;  exports  to  the 
United  States,  1879;  navigation  by  ports ;  by  nationalities ;  mercantile 
marine ;  carrying  trade  of  same,  1879 ;  business  transacted  by  post- 
office  department ;  by  telegraph  offices  570-578 

OREECE. 

Greece :    (Report  by  Consul  Hancock,  Patras.) 

trade ;  commerce  with  the  United  States ;  shipping ;  general  trade ;  pub- 
lic works  579-583 

TURKISH  EIXIPIRE. 

Turkish  Empire :    (Report  by  Consul-General  Heap.) 

trade:  commerce;  lack  of  statistics;  internal  communication ;  condition 
01  Asia  Minor ;  imports  from  the  United  States ;  American  steamships 
wanted;  British  steamships;  navigation;  our  carrying  trade  in  for- 
eign hands ;  steam  vs,  sailing  vesseJm ;  projected  harbor  improvement 
in  Constantinople;  Roumania;  Bulgaria;  trade  with  United  States..  583-587 

commerce    of  Constantinople;  statistics,   navigation;    trade  with  the 

United  States 587,588 

ROUmAIVIA. 

Roumania :    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Stem,  Bucharest. ) 

independence ;  territory ;  population ;  production 58S-590 

trade;  commerce;  imports;  communication 590-592 

finances ;  education  ;  laws  and  justice ;  conclusion , 592, 593 

statistics ;  imports ;  exports ;  cereals  exported 594-596 

RUSSIA. 

Russia:    (Report  by  Consul-General  Edwards,  St.  Petersburg.)   1877, ^78. 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country;  plague  in  south;  secret  societies 

affecting  commerce 597,598 

agricultural  tools,  &o. ;  American  V8.  Russian  agricultural  productions; 

how  to  introduce  American  machinery 598,599 

statistics  of  principal  commodities  of  commerce 599, 600 

schedule  of  duties  on  importations 600-606 

telegraph  statistics,  1866-76 606 

Azoff  ports : 

commerce;  navigation 607,608 

Nicolaieff: 

commerce ;  navigation,  1878 609 

Odessa:    (Report  by  Consul  D^er.)    1878. 
trade;  commerce;  exparts;  imports;  cotton;  petroleum;  statistics,  com- 
merce; navigation 610-616 

Odessa  and  the  South  Russian  ports :    (Annual  report,  1879. ) 
Odessa ;  the  Azoff  ports;  Nicolaieff';  extension  of  American  trade ;  duty  on 

machinery 616-618 

Mr.  G.  M.  Hoy  land's  report:  commerce  at  Odessa ;  navigation  at  Odessa ; 
statistics;  commerce  at  Azoff  ports ;  Tajganrog;  Rostoff;  Berdiansk; 
shipping;  commerce  at  Nicolaieff;  navigation;  comparative  naviga- 
tion of  South  Russian  ports ;  totals  of  grain,  &c  618-627 

Poland :  (Report  by  Consul  Rawicz,  Warsaw.) 

navigation;  exports;  imports 627-629 

agriculture;  banking;  railroads 629-635 

statistics;  imports,  1876;  exports 636-640 
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Warsaw :  Pa^e. 

industry,  1877;  town  and  government 640,641 

Kalish : 

statistics;  industry    641,642 

Petrokow : 

industry 642 

Lublin : 

industry 643 

Radom i 643 

Kielce 644 

Plock 644 

Lomza • 644,645 

Siedlce 645 

Suwalki 645 

recapitulation 646 

agricultural  produce  sown,  reaped ;   population ;  cattle  disease :  sugar 

produce ;  educational  statistics ;  price  of  food  in  Warsaw  market 646-649 

Reval :    (Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mayer.) 

increase  in  import  trade;  export  trade;  crops.... 649,660 

statistics;  imports;  exports;  navigation 651-657 

POLYNESIA. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Hawaiian  Islands :    (Report  by  Consul  Morton,  Honolulu.) 

commerce ;  industries ;  sugar ;  letters  on  non-utilized  land  suited  to  pro- 
duction of  sugar,  &o 658-^64 

rice  product ;  other  products ;  coffee 664-^66 

labor;  immigration;  education;  census;  revenues;  exjMnditures;  value  of 

real  and  personal  property ;  public  funded  debt 666-672 

statistical  tables  of  commerce;  with  the  United  States,  1875-79 672-676 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

Tahiti :    (Report  by  Consul  At  water.) 

trade;  industries;  navigation  statistics w 676,677 
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Circular  calling  for  same v 681 

Africa : 

Sierra  Leone 681 

America : 

Brazil:  Santos 682 

Australia : 

Victoria:  Melbourne 682 

Europe: 

Norway :  Christiania,  Gothenburg 683, 684 

Sweden : 
Sundry  places 684 

Germany : 

Barmen 685-687 

Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 688 

Breslau 688 

Chemnitz 689 

Cologne 689 

Crefeld 690 

Frankfort-on-the-Main 690,691 

Mannheim 692 

Nuremberg 692 

Stuttgart 693 

The  Netherlands : 
Sundry  places 694 

Belgium : 
Brussels 695,696 

The  United  Kingdom : 

Ballymena,  Belfast 697 

Bradford 698-702 

Bristol 70:^,704 

Cardiff 704,705 

Dundee 705,706 

Glasgow 706 

Greenwich 707 

Nottingham 707 

Liverpool 708 

Newcastle 708 

France : 

Bordeaux - - 709 

Rochefort 709 

Marseilles 709 

Nice 710,711 

West  of  France - 712 

Switzerland : 
Berne 712,713 

Spain : 
Barcelona,  Malaga 714 

Italy: 

Florence 715,716 

Leghorn 716 

Palermo 716,717 

Rome 717 

Austria : 

Vienna;  Ische  and  Gratz 718 

Warsaw 718 

56  C  R— VOL  n  f^3 
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MISCELLANEOUS   REPORTS. 

Page. 
Austria :    (Special  report  by  Minister  Kasson.) 

Productive  Value  of  Land  iu  Austria 719,720 

Cliina :    (Special  report  by  Consul  Lincoln,  of  Canton.) 

Cultivation  of  tne  Snffar-Cane :  sorghum ;  manufacture  of  rock  candy ;  de- 
tail thereof;  distilling  process  of  same ;  grades 721, 722 

The  Manufacture  of  Matting:  plantiug  the  grass;  weaving;  mats,  sails, 
&,c.;  several  brands  of  aealers ;  looms  for  same;  drying;  shrinkage; 

particulars  of  manufacture 722-725 

Denmark:    (Report  of  lecture  by  Professor  F^ord;  translated  by  Couaul 

Ryder.) 

Butter  Making:  ice-houses;  temperature  variations;  casks;  comparative 

dUferenoes  iu  manufactures  thereof;  calculation  of  loss;  statistics; 

experiments  in  dilferent  ice-houses,  compartments;  how  to  prevent 

'    butter  from  injury  by  heat;  artificial  cooling ;  exhibition  of  same  in 

summer;  sliipping  same;  markets 725-732 

(Supplementary  report  by  Consul  Ryder.) 
The  Production  of  Butter  in  Denmark :  careful  analysis  of  the  subject ; 
important  suggestions  to  butter  manufacturers;  experiments  re- 
viewed ;  care  in  milking ;  fodder;  heavy  milk ;  grass,  &c. ;  centrifugal 
system ;  trials  at  Skagelse ;  tub  system ;  900  evolutions  per  minute, 
&c.,  by  centrifuge ;  yield ;  fatty  substance ;  Danish  Government  pro- 
viding funds  for  developing  this  industry 733-736 

France :    (Historical  report  by  Consul  Peixotto,  of  Lyons.) 

Industries  and  Manufactures :  industries  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire ;  1793 ; 
view  of  the  past:  trade  development;  anarchy;  labor  riots;  '*work 
or  death:"  tariff;  deluge;  ^meute  and  result;  nfln  of  work;  new 
epoch;  "peace  and  labor;"  trade  and  prosperity;  language;  rdlig- 
icn;    mortality;    education;  agriculture;  imlways;  manofactures; 

commerce 737-744 

water  supply,  past  and  present ;  silk  industry ;  instruction 744-746 

Germany :    (Translation  by  Consul-General  Kreismann,  of  Berlin. ) 

The  German  Tariff:  complete  review  and  analysis;  detailed  copy  of  act, 

approved  July  15,  li:«'9 746-750 

(Special  report  by  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart.) 
Beet-Root  Sugar:  growth  of  the  industry ;  means  of  introducing  same  into 
the  United  States ;  analysis  of  manufacture ;  the  beet  plant ;  origin 
of  the  industry,  1747 ;  its  development  and  success ;  danger  of  heat- 
ing ;  statistics  of  production ;  yield  of  Europe ;  great  advantages  for 

the  industry  in  the  United  States 759-T65 

(Supplementary  rejiort  by  Consul  Potter.) 
B^t-Root   Sugar  Machinery  and  Manufactories:    estimate  of  cost  for 
machinery,  &c.;  fitting  up;  capacity  of  100,000  kilograms  daily; 
also  500,000  kilograms;  statistics  of  working  power;  molasses  and 

sugar :  official  data  for  the  manufacture  thereof 765-771 

(Report  by  Consul  Fox.  of  Brunswick.) 
Beet-Root  Sugar  ana  Protection  to  Employ^ :  the  production  in  Bruns- 
wick ;  worain^  power ;  results ;  petition  of  industrial  establishments ; 
laws  for  working  manufactories ;  to  be  left  to  a  commission  of  prac- 
tical men 771,772 

(Report  by  Consul  Potter,  of  Stuttgart.) 
Technical  Education :  royal  technical  high  school  university ;  values  of 
degrees;  the  building;  institution;  staff;  system;  polytechnic  and 
technical  divisions ;  simplification  and  improvement ;  technical/ com- 
pared with  the  polytechnical  course ;  statistical  information ;  pro- 
fessors ;  students ;  branches  of  study ;  attendance ;  nationalities  of 
students ;  ages ;  stipends;  basis  of  degrees  compared  with  degrees  of 
the  United  States;  disparagement  to  the  latter  encouraged;  high- 
sounding  titles  for  effect,  in  Europe 773-784 

(Special  report  by  Consul-General  Lee,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.) 
New  Prussian  OrthoCTaphy :  measures  to  uniform  spelling :  ministry ;  in- 
stitutions and  aU  channels  used  to  establish  the  new  form 784,785 

review  of  the  subject;  past  and  present  orthography;  phonetic  prin- 
ciple; working  of  same;  hopes;  illustrations;  rale  books 785-788 
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Oermauy — Continued. 

(Special  report  by  Consul-General  Lee.) 
Silk  Culture  in  Genuany :  statistics  of  the  breetling  of  worms ;  manufact- 
ure;   cultore  of  the  mulberry  tree;  first  silk  association;    gradual 
development  where  the  industry  flourishes ;  data  from  all  parts  of 

Germany;  total  value  of  trade ;  spoolinff,  &c 788-792 

England :    (Special  report  by  Consul  Jones,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 

The  Iron  Industry :  review  of  the  trade  and  conditions  of  people ;  sta- 
tistics of  works;  furnaces,  &c.,  closed;  new  process;  ore  into  steel; 

statistics;  steel,  king;  steel  ships;  the  great  future  industry 792-797 

(Special  report  by  Consul  Bhepard,  of  Bradfora.) 
The  Revival  of  Trade;  land  question;  patent  laws;  post-office  savings 
banks ;  revival ;  iron  industry ;  fluctuations ;  London,  the  great  money 
center;  New  York,  the  great  market;  increased  demand  from  the 

United  States;  England  and  America  in  industrial  rivalry 797-799 

Land :  value ;  farmers ;  past  and  present ;  why  the  bad  change  T  railroad  in 

Canada  to  help  the  English  farmer ;  what  to  become  of  the  farms  . . .  799-801 

Pateut^ws:  particulars  and  fees 801,802 

Post-Office  Savings  Banks:  principles  of  same;  working 802,803 

Ireland :    (Special  report  by  Consul  Ban-ows,  of  Dublin.) 

The  Irish  Land  Question ;  Ulj*ter  tenant-right  custom ;  compensation  for 
improvement,  by  tenant,  preceding  tenant,  and  for  change  with  jjood 
w  ill ;  tenant-right  usages ;  poor-rate  element ;  tenant-right  legislation ; 

land  customs  of  Channel  Islands ;  condition  of  small  farmers 803-811 

Italy :    (Seven  reports  by  Consul  Crosby,  of  Florence.) 

Sundij  Industries :  American  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds :  Cultivation  of 

Wheat  Straw;  and  manufacture  of  straw  goods 812-816 

How  American  Patrons  of  Art  are  Defrauded 816 

Borax  a  Substitute  for  Salt  in  Preserving  Butter 818 

Production  and  CoiAumption  of  Salt 819 

Steel  Bails 823 

Tariff;  general  and  conventional 825-833 

(Report  bv  Consul  Crain. ) 

Raw  Silk  Industry  of  Milan 835 

Mexico:    (Special  report  by  Cbnsul  Trowbridge,  of  Vera  Cruz.) 

Tarifl'and  Contraband  Laws :  tariff;  advice  to  American  shippers ;  revision 

of  laws 835-839 

American  vessels  in  ports ;  contraband  law ;  storage 840-843 

Portuguese  Possessions :    (Report  by  Consul  Newton.) 

Saint  Paul  de  Loanda :  trade ;  commerce ;  coffee ;  palm  oil ;  palm  ker- 
nels ;  peanuts ;   wax  j  rubber ;  ivory ;  cotton ;  orchilla ;  gum  copal ; 
liconde;  native  provisions  exchange ;  public  works;  emigration....  843-850 
Russia:  (Report  by  Consul  Dyer,  of  Odessa.) 

Products,  Manufactures  and  Habits  of  South  Russia:  manufactures;  hal^its 
and  customs  of  the  working  classes ;  of  landed  proprietors ;  loading 

ships;  currency;  "backshish" , 850,856 

statistics  of  trade  values;  shipping - 856-857 

Switzerland :    (Report  by  Mr.  Fish,  charge  d'aft'aires,  of  Berne.) 

articles  sold  to  the  United  States;  values  of  total  trade;  comparative 

tables;  the  great  watch  trade 858-861 
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